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Earl  of  Eochester  was  allowed  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  from  the  same  source 
during  this  reign.  The  first  legislative  enactment  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Scotch  office  was  made  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Irish  post-office, 
also,  at  this  time  had  similar  honours  awarded  it. 

In  1710,  the  acts  relating  to  the  post-office  were  completely  remodelled,  and 
the  establishment  was  put  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  In  1720,  Kalph  Allen 
appeared,  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  improvers  of  the  post-office.  He 
proposed  to  the  government  to  establish  cross-posts  between  Exeter  and  Chester, 
going  by  way  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  connecting  in  this  way  the 
west  of  England  with  the  Lancashire  districts  and  the  mail  route  to  Ireland,  and 
giving  independent  postal  intercommunication  to  all  the  important  towns  lying 
in  the  direction  to  be  taken.  Allen  made  a  fine  thing  of  it  for  himself,  as  well 
as  for  the  country  at  large.  The  privilege  of  franking,  at  this  time,  appears  to 
have  been  rather  abused.  The  following  list  is  one  of  many  found  in  old 
records  : — "  Imprimis.  Fifteen  couple  of  hounds  going  to  the  King  of  the 
Eomans  with  a  free  pass.  Item :  Two  maid-servants  going  as  laundresses  to  my 
Lord  Ambassador  Methuen.  Item :  Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the 
ambassadors  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Item :  A  deal  case  with  flour,  flitches  of 
bacon,  for  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Eotterdam."  Most  terribly  was  this  system  abused. 
At  the  investigation  in  1763,  it  was  related  that  one  man  had,  in  the  course  of  five 
months,  counterfeited  1 ,200  dozens  of  franks  of  different  members  of  parliament. 

We  now  come  to  another  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  English  post- 
office — that  of  John  Palmer.  The  mails  travelled  slow,  and  the  post-boys  were 
often  robbed.  Mr.  Palmer  proposed  to  send  them  by  means  of  mail-coaches  well 
armed,  and  which  should  travel  at  what  was  then  considered  a  great  speed.  The 
post-office  officials  resisted.  They  said  Mr.  Palmer's  plans  were  impracticable,  and 
dangerous  to  commerce  and  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not,  however,  to  be 
blinded  to  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  installed  at  the  post- 
office,  under  the  title  of  Controller-general.  The  gain  to  the  public  was  immense  ; 
but  Mr.  Palmer  was .  so  badgered  by  the  post-office  officials,  that  it  was  deemed 
desirable  that  he  should  surrender  his  appointment ;  and  thus  matters  remained  at 
the  post-office  till  the  time  of  Eowland  Hill.  Born  in  1795,  and  for  many  years 
a  tutor  in  his  father's  school,  near  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hill  became  the  secretary  of 
the  commissioners  for  conducting  the  colonisation  of  South  Australia,  upon  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Edward  Gribbon  Wakefield.  At  this  post,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  commissioners  themselves,  Mr.  Hill  laboured  unweariedly,  evincing,  as  they 
said,  considerable  powers  of  organisation.  Mr.  Hill  tells  us  how  he  set  to  work  on 
behalf  of  postal  reform.  "  The  first  thing  I  did,"  he  says,  "was  very  carefully  to  read 
all  the  reports  on  post-office  subjects.  I  then  put  myself  in  communication  with  the 
honourable  member  for  Grreenock,  who  kindly  afforded  me  much  assistance.  I  then 
applied  to  the  post-office  for  information,  with  which  Lord  Lichfield  was  good 
enough  to  supply  me."  In  January,  1837,  Mr.  Hill  published  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  and  embodied  his  scheme  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Post-Office  Reform ; 
its  Importance  and  Practicability.  The  pamphlet  created  a  sensation.  The 
first  edition  was  circulated  privately  amongst  members  of  the  legislature  and 
official  men.  It  showed  that  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  diminishing  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  population  had  increased  6,000,000,  and  trade  and 
commerce  had  been  developed  in  a  proportionate  manner.  And  he  made  out  an 
overwhelming  case  in  favour  of  the  scheme  identified  with  his  name.  The  public 
took  up  the  matter,  and  forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  government.  A  par- 
liamentary committee  was  granted.  Their  finding  was,  point  by  point,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hill.  The  government  was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  the  penny  postage 
scheme  became  law,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Quarterly,  which  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  inconsiderate  leaps  in  the  dark  ever  made  by  a  very  incon- 
siderate assembly. 

Miss  Martineau  says — "  It  is  related,  that  Mr.  Eowland  Hill,  walking  one  day 
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through  the  lake  district,  saw  a  postman  present  a  letter  to  a  female  at  a  cottage 
door ;  who,  having  looked  at  the  superscription,  said  it  was  from  her  brother ;  "but 
declined  to  take  it  in,  as  the  postage,  which  came  to  a  shilling,  she  was  unable  to 
pay.  Mr.  Hill  kindly  paid  the  postage,  though  the  woman  was  not  willing  that  he 
should  do  so ;  and,  when  the  postman  had  retired,  she  told  him  that  what  he  had 
done  was  useless,  and,  opening  the  letter,  she  showed  him  it  was  merely  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  sent,  by  agreement,  from  her  relation,  as  was  his  practice  once  a 
quarter,  to  intimate  that  he  was  well,  without  expense  to  her,  as  it  was  understood 
that  she  would  decline  to  receive  it.  This  incident  led  Mr.  Hill  to  think  that  the 
postage  system  was  defective ;  and  subsequent  inquiries  more  than  confirmed  the 
impression  thus  produced.  To  save  postage  numerous  devices  had  been  resorted 
to.  In  some  cases,  paper  of  a  peculiar  colour  gave  a  sort  of  telegraphic  hint,  for 
which  the  recipient  took  care  not  to  pay.  As  newspapers  were  sent  post-free,' 
parties  in  town  corresponded  with  their  friends  in  the  country  by  marking  different 
words,  so  as  to  make  known  what  they  desired  to  indicate.  Several  letters  were 
frequently  written  on  one  sheet,  which,  sent  from  the  country,  were  to  be  separated 
and  delivered  to  various  individuals  in  London ;  and  numerous  letters,  in  various 
ways,  were  smuggled  to  town  in  coaches,  passage-boats,  and  parcels.  That  the  evil 
was  great  was  not  difficult  of  proof ;  but  enormous  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  its 
removal.  The  post-office  arrangements  were  supposed  to  embody  so  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  that  they  had  absolutely  reached  perfection. 
The  persevering  inquiries  and  ingenious  calculations  of  Mr.  Hill,  satisfied  him  that 
the  actual  cost  of  transmitting  a  letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles,  did  not  exceed  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny.  Hence,  he 
and  others  drew  this  conclusion — that  the  charge  of  one  shilling  for  postage  was 
infinitely  more  than  ought  to  be  paid.  Further,  it  appeared  that  the  post-office 
revenue  had  not  improved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  increase  of 
population ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  .had,  in  the  twenty  years  following  1815, 
materially  decreased.  In  some  districts,  letters  conveyed  by  carriers,  and  delivered 
for  a  penny  each,  greatly  outnumbered  those  sent  through  the  post-office ;  and 
penny  posts,  established  in  several  towns,  were  found  to  pay  well.  And  Mr.  Hill, 
from  these  and  other  circumstances,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  fix  a  uniform 
postage  of  one  penny  on  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  would  be, 
in  all  respects,  desirable.  He  thought,  if  the  postage  were  paid  in  advance,  so  as 
to  save  time  in  delivery,  with  other  regulations  which  he  suggested,  were  -deter- 
mined on,  the  increase  in  the  letters  sent  through  the  post  would  be  very  great — 
would  be  fourfold  what  it  had  been.  He  expected,  when  this  point  should  be 
reached,  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  establishment,  after  carrying  franks  and 
newspapers  free  of  postage,  would  amount  to  £1,270,000,  which  would  only  fall 
short  of  the  revenue  thus  realised  by  £280,000.  It  was  reasonably  concluded,  that 
the  number  of  letters  would,  eventually,  greatly  exceed  the  amount  taken  into  this 
calculation :  so  that  it  was  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  revenue  would 
be  found  to  lose  nothing  by  the  change." 

Out-of-doors,  of  course,  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hill  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  support  and  favour.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  measure  was  not 
regarded  in  quite  such  a  favourable  light.  "  I  am  bound  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  in  introducing  the  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons,  "that  my  own 
anticipation  is,  that,  at  the  outset,  the  loss  will  be  very  considerable  indeed.  I 
am,  of  course,  anxious  that  this  resolution  should  be  carried  ;  but  I  cannot  disguise 
from  the  House  or  the  public,  the  fact  that,  in  my  belief,  the  loss  at  first  will  be 
very  great.  I  am  the  more  bound  to  declare  this  opinion,  because,  if  I  did  not 
now  own  it,  and  if,  hereafter,  the  loss  turns  out  to  be  considerable,  and  the 
House  and  the  public  should  therefore  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  equivalent  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  the  House  might  say  that  I  had  given  them  no  warning ; 
that  I  had  deluded  them  into  a  vote,  and  had  paltered  with  the  truth."  He  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  the  privilege  of  franking  letters,  which  had  long  been 
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enjoyed  by  members  of  parliament:  official  franking  was  also  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  each  department  of  the  state  was  to  pay  its  own  postage :  and  concluded 
by  moving,  "That  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one  uniform 
rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to  be  determined : 
that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  franking  be  abolished;  and  that  official  frank- 
ing bo  strictly  limited ;  the  House  pledging  itself  to  make  good  any  deficiency  that 
may  occur  in  the  revenue  from  such  reduction  of  the  postage." 

Mr.  Groulbourn  opposed  the  scheme.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  run  the  risk  without  giving  the  guarantee.  However,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  without  opposition.  The  real  fight  on  the  question  came  off  on  the  12th 
of  July,  when  Mr.  Groulbourn  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  he  wished  to 
be  substituted  for  the  report  of  the  committee.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  there  had 
been  a  deficiency  in  1837,  another  in  1838,  and  a  still  larger  one  in  1839 ;  and  yet 
it  was  proposed  to  incur  the  chance  of  a  further  loss  of  ^1,500,000.  This  was  just 
the  course  pursued  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  They  repealed  every 
obnoxious  impost,  and  placed  the  deficiency  under  the  safeguard  of  the  national 
honour ;  repelling,  with  indignation,  the  thought  that  the  public  credit  would  not 
be  safe  under  such  protection.  But,  objecting  to  the  plan  itself,  he  thought  it 
involved  various  points  which  could  not  now  be  regulated,  and  which  ought  not  to 
remain  to  be  determined  by  any  department  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
On  a  division,  the  original  question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  102.  A  motion, 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  omit  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  pledged  the 
House  to  make  good  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in  the  revenue,  was  rejected 
by  125  to  29.  The  report  being  then  agreed  to,  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  bill, 
which  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  further  Regulation  of  the  Duty  on  Postages," 
was  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  encountered  little  opposi- 
tion, and  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  the  month.  It  passed  the  Lords,  having 
met  with  some  sharp  animadversion  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
manner  in,  and  circumstances  under,  which  it  had  been  brought  forward,  in  the  face 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  a  million,  which,  considering  the  state  of  public 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished. 

The  Whig  ministry  deserve  credit  for  establishing  the  penny  post.  In  a  moral 
and  commercial  light,  a  step  of  greater  value  could  not  have  been  taken  by  them. 
At  first  the  experiment  was,  pecuniarily,  a  failure ;  and  bitter  reproaches  were 
heaped  upon  the  Whigs  for  it.  It  is  now  an  immense  success.  Trade,  commerce, 
friendship,  and  love,  have  all  been  aided,  fostered,  and  developed  by  means  of 
the  penny  post. 

In  a  certain  sense,  penny  postage  answered  from  the  first,  though  Colonel 
Maberly  discovered,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  that  Mr.  Hill's  plan  had  failed, 
at  any  Tate,  as  a  question  of  revenue.  The  number  of  letters  increased  from 
75,000,000,  in  1838-'39,  to  219,000,000  in  1842-'4-3.  Every  cause  gained.  The 
agitators  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  considered  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's 
scheme  saved  them  a  couple  of  years  of  arduous  and  extensive  agitation.  Joseph 
Hume,  writing  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  United  States'  minister  at  tne  Court  of  St. 
James's,  1848,  says — "I  am  not  aware  of  any  reform,  among  the  many  I  have 
promoted  during  the  past  forty  years,  that  has  had,  and  will  have,  better  results 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  country,  socially,  morally,  and  politically."  But 
we  must  hasten  on.  The  Postmaster-general  reports  that,  in  the  year  1854,  the 
number  of  letters  delivered  in  England  and  Wales  averaged  nineteen  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  in  1863,  the  number  had  risen  to  twenty-six.  In  Scotland,  the 
number  rose  from  fifteen,  in  1854,  to  twenty  in  1863.  In  Ireland,  from  seven  to 
nine.  In  the  London  postal  district,  the  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  year 
to  each  inhabitant,  upon  the  .average,  rose  from  thirty-six  in  1854,  to  forty-eight 
in  1863.  In  the  Windsor  district,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty ;  in  the  Southampton, 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-eight;  Oxford,  twenty-five  to  thirty-six;  Dover, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five ;  Liverpool  was  stationary  at  thirty-one ;  in  the  Reading 
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district,  the  rise  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-one  ;  Gravesend,  twenty-eight  to  thirty ; 
in  Bristol  district  there  was  a  decline  from  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine ;  in  the 
Plymouth,  a  rise  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine ;  in  Birmingham,  a  rise  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight ;  Birkenhead,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six ;  Bradford, 
fourteen  to  twenty-six;  Portsmouth,  twenty  to  twenty-five;  York,  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five ;  Newcastle,  twenty-two  to  twenty-four ;  Norwich,  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  ;  Exeter,  eleven  to  twenty-two  ;  Manchester,  eighteen  to  twenty-one ;  Halifax, 
nine  to  eighteen ;  Leeds,  thirteen  to  eighteen ;  Nottingham,  ten  to  sixteen ; 
Sheffield,  fifteen  to  sixteen.  But  these  calculations  are  made,  not  for  the  towns 
named,  but  for  the  postal  districts — that  is,  for  the  whole  area  within  which  the 
head  post-office  of  the  town  distributes  letters ;  and,  in  fact,  so  many  neighbouring 
small  towns  and  villages  are  included,  as  often  to  give  the  whole  "district"  a 
population  double  or  treble  that  of  the  town  alone.  The  returns  for  watering- 
places  present  astonishing  results ;  but  the  number  stated  as  the  population  is  only 
the  resident  population,  and  the  letters  include  those  of  visitors  who  come  in  the 
season.  Thus  Scarborough  is  returned  as  having  an  increase  of  letters  from  twenty- 
three  per  head  in  1854,  to  forty-two  in  1863.  Ramsgate,  from  twenty-seven  to 
forty-two  ;  Margate,  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-four ;  Brighton,  from  thirty-eight 
to  forty-eight  (the  number  reached  in  London);  South  port,  from  thirty-six  to 
fifty-two ;  Leamington,  from  forty-one  to  fifty-seven ;  and  Malvern,  from  fifty- 
seven  to  103. 

It  now  appears  that  this  branch  of  the  public  income  is  silently  but  steadily 
growing  at  such  a  rate,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  from  the  income-tax  at  4d.  in  the  pound.  It  will  do  this,  too, 
without  the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  contributors,  for  it  does  not  represent  a 
tax.  If,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  disposed  to  remove 
the  income-tax  gradually,  or  to  abolish  it — say  in  1875 — he  will  find  a  substitute 
ready-made  to  his  hands,  and  the  nation  will  gain  at  nobody's  cost.  The  state- 
ment we  have  given  is  made  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  in  as  many  words  ; 
indeed,  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.  He  knows  that  his 
department  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  with  a  certain  jealousy,  and  that  it  occa- 
sionally falls  under  adverse  remark.  There  are  economists  who  argue  that  the 
post-office  ought  not  to  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  at  all ;  and  that  the  public 
should  pay  for  the  service  rendered  only  just  so  much  as  that  service  costs.  Now, 
so  long  as  the  surplus  profit  accruing  to  the  revenue  was  but  half  a  million  or  so, 
the  economical'  question  was  not,  in  the  Postmaster-general's  opinion,  worth  en- 
tertaining ;  but,  of  late,  this  surplus  has  grown  with  such  rapidity,  and  may  be 
expected  to  grow  so  rapidly  in  future,  that  the  argument  can  no  longer  be  evaded. 
A  fourpenny  income-tax,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us,  means  no  less  than 
£5,600,000  a  year ;  and  if  all  this  profit  is  made  out  of  letter-carrying,  people 
will  undoubtedly  begin  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  investigate  the  principles  on 
which  the  business  is  conducted.  So  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  anticipates  his  an- 
tagonists ;  closes  at  once  with  the  question ;  acknowledges  the  productiveness,  both 
actual  and  potential,  of  his  department ;  but  boldly  maintains,  "  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  any  mode  of  raising  a  public  income  less 
burdensome,  or  more  equitable  in  its  operation,  than  that  which  exacts  no  pay- 
ment without  giving  a  service  in  return,  and  which  is  not  open  to  the  appellation 
of  a  tax." 

There  may  be  some  exception  taken  to  this  statement  of  the  case.  If  the 
post-office  charges  a  penny  for  carrying  a  letter,  when  the  expense  of  carrying  it 
could  be  defrayed  for  a  halfpenny,  the  unnecessary  charge  might  possibly  be  "  open 
to  the  appellation  of  a  tax."  If,  again,  the  service  actually  performed  by  the 
department  could,  except  for  the  profit  made  upon  it,  be  performed  more  ex- 
peditiously  or  completely,  it  would  certainly  be  competent  to  any  one  to  object  to 
the  profit  realised  on  such  terms.  Still,  though  the  assumptions  of  the  report 
must  be  so  far  corrected,  the  position  itself  might  very  well  be  maintained.  All 
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taxes  are  objectionable,  and  the  best  tax  is  that  open  to  the  fewest  objections.  If 
the  Postmaster-general  is  right  in  predicting  that  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  make 
the  produce  of  the  post-office  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  income-tax,  he  is 
perfectly  justified  in  claiming  our  admiration  for  a  source  of  revenue  at  once  so 
prolific  and  so  imperceptible. 

It  must  now  be  observed,  that  this  golden  shower  has  descended  upon  the 
post-office  almost  in  spite  of  itself.  The  Postmaster-general  disclaims  for  himself 
and  his  predecessors,  any  "  special"  or  overruling  desire  to  create  a  revenue  from 
the  department.  He  avers  that  the  interests  of  the  public  have  always  been 
considered  with  due  solicitude;  and  that  the  post-office  has  never  hesitated  to 
extend  its  accommodation  whenever  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  appeared  com- 
mensurate with  the  expense  to  be  incurred.  The  service  was  administered  with 
prudence,  but  it  was  never  starved.  On  another  point,  too,  some  explanations 
are  offered.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  that  the  servants  in  the  employ  of  the 
post-office  were  unreasonably  worked  or  inadequately  paid ;  but  the  report  states, 
not  only  that  the  force  of  the  department,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
"  largely  increased,"  but  that  its  "  emoluments  have  undergone  considerable  im- 
provement." In  short,  "  all  parts  of  post-office  expenditure  have  been  augmented ;" 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  liberality,  the  whole  cost  of  the  service,  though 
actually  increased,  has  steadily  declined  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  revenue — the 
proportion,  which  was  81  per  cent,  in  1856,  being  only  66  per  cent,  in  1865. 

From  these  statistics,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  desires  us  to  infer  that  the 
profits  of  the  post-office  represent,  not  inordinate  charges  or  niggardly  manage- 
ment, but  the  natural  growth  of  a  well-conducted  business  in  a  prosperous 
country;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  claim  is  substantially  sound.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office  has  simply  grown  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
country,  and  that  correspondence  has  been  multiplied  beyond  imagination  through 
the  facilities  which  the  post-office  has  provided  for  it.  The  real  business  of  the  office 
is  letter-carrying.  It  is  not  in  its  fancy  branches  that  the  great  profit  is  made,  but 
in  the  main  work  of  collecting  and  distributing  letters.  This  increase  of  income 
arises  from  the  extension  of  district  posts.  Letters  are  now  posted  not  merely  to 
correspondents  several  miles  off,  but  to  persons  in  the  next  street,  or  another 
quarter  of  the  town.  Half  the  business  of  every-day  life  is  conducted  through 
the  post-office.  A  stamped  envelope  is  made  to  do  the  duty  of  an  errand-boy  or  a 
messenger.  It  saves  many  a  visit  and  many  a  walk.  The  commonest  orders 
for  the  commonest  matters  are  now  conveyed  through  this  channel,  and  the  result 
is  an  incredible  multiplication  of  letters.  We  entirely  agree,  too,  with  the  Post- 
master-general in  the  belief  that  the  extension  of  the  system  will  still  be  prodigious. 
Wherever  the  office  plants  a  letter-box  or  a  letter-pillar,  there  the  corres- 
pondence begins  at  once  to  grow.  Wherever  the  deliveries  are  multiplied, 
letters  are  multiplied  immediately;  and  when  the  district  postal  system  has 
been  developed  in  our  provincial  towns,  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  will,  we 
have  not  the.  slightest  doubt,  attain  and  exceed  the  dimensions  anticipated  in  the 
report.  It  is  now  about  £1,500,000.  It  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  £300,000  a  year, 
and  will  probably  grow  at  twice  that  rate  before  long.  Already  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  state,  that  the  heavy  charges  incurred  for  the  enlargements  in  London  had 
been  in  great  part  overtaken  by  the  growth  of  income ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  post-office  may  actually  supplant  the  income-tax  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

Mark  the  contrast !  While  the  Whigs  were  conferring  this  enormous  benefit 
on  the  people,  the  Tories  were  disgusted ;  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
fesses, "  withdrew  their  attention  from  politics,  and  sought  more  profitable  or  more 
agreeable  pursuits."  In  the  summer,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  assisted  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  to  revive,  at  his  castle  near  the  Ayrshire  coast,  the  pageant  and 
ceremonies  of  an  age  long  dead  and  buried  in  its  spirit  and  its  manners.  Their 
ambition  was  to  reproduce  the  ancient  tournament.  Unfortunately. for  the  effect, 
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though  the  costumes,  the  armour,  the  horses,  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  weather 
proved  most  intractable.  Two  years'  preparation,  and  enormous  expense,  were 
thus  thrown  away ;  for  although  a  grand  cavalcade  left  Eglinton  Castle  on  August 
28th,  with  heralds,  pursuivants,  the  knight-marshal,  the  king  of  the  tournament, 
the  queen  of  beauty,  the  lord  of  the  tournament,  the  jester,  and  a  highly  respect- 
able assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies,  seneschals,  chamberlains,  esquires,  pages, 
and  men-at-arms,  and  took  their  way,  in  procession,  to  the  lists,  which  were 
overlooked  by  galleries,  in  which  nearly  2,000  spectators,  many  in  ancient  costume, 
were  accommodated,  it  was  during  a  drenching  shower,  that  did  not  cease  while 
the  combatants  proceeded.  The  next  day  the  rain  confined  all  parties  in-doors ; 
and,  after  a  combat  on  the  third  day,  the  weather  proved  so  stormy  that  all 
farther  proceedings  were  abandoned. 

A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  session  of  1839 — changes  which,  however, 
did  not  strengthen  the  ministry,  or  save  it  from  inevitable  decay.  Mr.  Spring 
Eice  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became  Lord  Monteagle.  Mr. 
Baring  succeeded  to  the  office  which  his  lordship  had  vacated.  Lord  John 
Russell  left  the  Home  Department  to  undertake  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  Lord 
Normanby  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Shiel  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Mr.  Poulet  Thompson  was  sent 
out  to  Canada  as  Governor-general.  When  these  changes  were  effected,  Lord 
Howick  withdrew  from  the  ministry.  In  doing  so  he  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  his  views,  and  of  the  objects  of  his  late  colleagues.  When  Lord  Melbourne  and 
the  rest  of  the  cabinet  resumed  office,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  measures  for  in- 
creasing the  power  and  stability  of  the  government.  The  changes  made,  however, 
did  not  suit  his  lordship,  and  his  resignation  was  sent  in,  and  accepted. 

A  painful  unpleasantness  occurred  also  at  this  time  in  courtly  circles.  Lady 
Flora  Hastings,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  (an  amiable  lady, 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent),  was  said  to  be  in  a  situation  sug- 
gestive of  a  secret  marriage.  The  mother  of  the  injured  lady  wrote  to  the  queen — 
"  My  husband  served  his  country  honourably,  and  with  devoted  zeal,  and  was  par- 
ticularly known 'to  y  ur  royal  race;  and  my  own  family,  during  a  long  time,  have 
been  distinguished  as  faithful  servants  of  their  kings.  My  grandfather  lost  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  With  so  many  claims  on  my  feelings  of  old, 
although  now  unfashionable  aristocracy,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  me  capable 
of  disrespect  or  want  of  loyalty  towards  your  majesty — a  feeling  not  less  un- 
becoming towards  you  than  repugnant  to  what  I  feel  suitable  in  myself.  But  I 
trust  a  sense  of  morality  is  not  yet  so  callous  a  thing  to  be  held  in  some  due 
respect  even  in  the  sight  of  a  thoughtless  world,  and  to  justify  my  appealing 
directly  to  your  majesty  to  refute  by  some  act  calculated  to  mark  your  indignant 
sense  of  the  slanders  which  some  person  or  persons  have  ventured  to  cast,  in  your 
majesty's  presence,  on  my  daughter,  and  betrayed  your  majesty  to  follow  up  by  a 
course  of  proceeding  such  as  was,  no  doubt,  done  on  their  part  with  a  wish  to  try 
to  degrade  the  victim  of  their  persecution.  It  is  my  duty  to  call,  respectfully,  your 
majesty's  attention  to  its  not  being  more  important  for  my  daughter  than 
eventually  consonant  to  your  majesty's  honour  and  justice,  not  to  suffer  the 
criminal  inventor  of  such  falsehoods  to  remain  without  discovery.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  or  will  be  hushed  up;  and  it  is  all-important  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  calling  the  culpable  to  account."  Her  ladyship  received  a  letter, 
in  reply,  from  Lord  Melbourne,  which  seemed  to  indicate  royal  displeasure.  He 
stated,  that  the  allowance  which  her  majesty  was  anxious  to  make  for  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  mother  upon  such  an  occasion,  tended  to  diminish  the  surprise  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  experienced  by  the  queen  at  the  tone  and  substance  of 
her  ladyship's  lettter.  It  added  further,  that  the  queen  had  seized  the  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  her  conviction  of  the  error  which  had  pre- 
vailed ;  and  was  most  desirous  of  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Flora  and  her  family.  The  indignant  marchioness  was  not 
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Batisfied  with  this  ;  and  understanding  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  appoint  the  members  of  her  majesty's  household,  she  claimed  at  his  hands 
the  dismissal  of  her  majesty's  physician,  Sir  James  Clarke.  This  demand,  Lord 
Melbourne  answered,  was  objectionable  and  unprecedented ;  and,  in  regard  to  it,  he 
could  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.  Her  ladyship  replied  that 
she  was  ready  to  give  the  queen  any  explanation  that  might  be  required  of  anything 
that  was  dubious  in  her  letter.  Sir  James  Clarke  wrote  a  long  narrative,  explanatory 
of  the  course  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
awakened;  and  he  subscribed  a  certificate,  declaring  that,  on  an  examination  of  the 
unfortunate  lady  with  another  physician*,  it  was  proved  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  the  charges  which  had  been  insinuated.  His  explanation  was  considered  as  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  He  was  blamed  for  not  setting  his  face  against  the  insinua- 
tions- thrown  out  by  the  accusers  of  the  lady,  who,  by  this  time,  had  unfortunately 
and  prematurely  died.  His  professional  knowledge  must,  it  was  urged,  have  made 
him  aware,  that  the  appearance  to  which  his  attention  was  called  might  arise  from 
other  causes  than  those  which  had  been  pointed  at;  and  this  ought  to  have 
decided  him  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Some  dark  malice  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Flora  herself.  Writing  to  her  uncle  on  the  subject,  she  cha- 
racterised what  had  given  her  pain  as  "  a  diabolical  conspiracy,  from  which  it  had 
pleased  Grod  to  deliver  the  Duchess  of  Kent."  Her  ladyship  makes  other  allu- 
sions, which  are  now  unintelligible.  Nor  is  it  a  subject  we  are  anxious  to  revive. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  in  England  at  the  time.  The  animosities 
of  the  reform  era  had  not  quite  been  forgotten.  The  Tories  had  long  been  ex- 
cluded from  Court  and  power ;  the  queen  had  no  husband  to  consult  or  advise ;  and 
it  was  not  in  human  nature  that,  under  such  circumstances,  occasions  of  scandal 
would  not  arise,  or  would  not  be  made  the  most  of  when  they  did  appear. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

NEW   ZEALAND   SETTLEMENT;   CHINESE  AND   INDIAN  WARS. 

ENGLAND,  at  this  time,  attempted  to  utilise  a  new  possession  in  her  far-reaching 
and  widely-scattered  empire.  New  Zealand  had  been  the  receptacle  of  desperadoes, 
who  were  bringing  disgrace  on  the  British  name.  A  company  was  formed  to 
colonise  it. 

Very  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and 
numerous  were  the  applicants  who  came  forward,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
promised  advantages.  A  sort  of  lottery  was  got  up  to  settle  their  claims ;  and, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  purchasers  of  land  in  the  first  township  of  New  Zealand,  or 
their  representatives,  met  at  the  office  of  the  company,  to  witness  the  drawing  of 
lots,  by  which  the  order  of  choosing  portions  of  the  land  was  to  be  determined. 
"  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  and  both  sexes,"  writes  the  author  of  an 
article  in  the  Annual  Register,  "  then  and  there  assembled  to  try  their  fortune, 
comprising  not  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Penn.  The  ladies,  perhaps,  were  the 
most  daring  speculators ;  but  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  five  weeks,  £100,000 
had  been  paid  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  for  100,000  acres  of  land  lying  somewhere 
near  the  antipodes,  and  not  yet  even  surveyed,  proved  that  the  colonising  spirit 
yet  lived  and  gained  strength  in  Britain.  Perched  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  handsome  boy,  ready  to  dispense  the  gifts  of  fortune  from  a  couple 
of  tin  boxes.  It  was  remarked,  that  the  purchasers  of  many  orders,  and  large 
tracts  of  land,  were  unfortunate  ;  while  those  who  had  bargained  for  single  sections, 
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and  the  representatives  of  the  natives,  obtained  priority  of  choice.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  an*  undertaking  of  this  kind,  was  the  welfare  of  the  natives  really 
regarded.  The  New  Zealand  Company  set  aside,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines, 
one-tenth  of  all  the  surveyed  land  in  town  and  country.  Their  portion,  on  this 
occasion,  was  11,100  acres,  which,  the  orders  being  already  at  a  premium,  bore  the 
proportionate  value  of  £12,000.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention,  that  their  lots  of 
lands  were  mixed  up  with  the  white  men's  lots,  making  their  chance  of  civilisation 
much  better  than  if  they  were  banished  to  a  black  town  on  the  frontiers. 
Whenever  a  good  number  for  the  natives  was  announced,  the  assembly  invariably 
cheered."  In  September,  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  sailed  for  their  new  homes. 
The  directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  persons 
interested  in  the  projected  colonisation,  made  an  excursion  to  Grravesend,  to  inspect 
the  first  ships  appointed  for  the  emigrants.  The  object  of  the  directors,  on  this 
occasion,  was  to  see  that  their  instructions  for  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants  upon 
the  voyage  had  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  also,  as  the  sanction  of  government 
had  been  withheld  from  the  undertaking,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure 
the  administration  of  English  laws  to  them,  that  they  might  obtain,  if  not  from 
each  of  the  emigrants,  at  least  from  a  great  body  of  them,  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  a  charter  or  code  of  laws,  laying  down  regulations  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  establishing  machinery  for  the  administration  of  law,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  justice.  For  this  purpose  the  emigrants  in  each  ship  were  sum- 
moned on  deck,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Young  in  a  feeling  and  impressive 
manner,  imploring  them  to  weigh  well  the  advantages  of  good  order,  and  paying 
due  respect  to  the  security  of  property  in  the  new  community,  which  could  not 
be  procured  in  a  better  way  than  by  their  all  signing  an  agreement  (a  copy  of 
which  he  presented  to  them)  to  fulfil  every  engagement  due  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  British  colonists  have  divided  New  Zealand  into  seven  provinces.  The 
chief  town  and  capital  of  Auckland  (the  most  northerly  province)  is  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  which  occupies  a  fine  commercial  position,  on  a  narrow  isthmus 
between  two  deep  gulfs,  and  is  well  built.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000,  and  is 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  The  colonists  have  been 
mostly  of  a  class  much  superior  in  wealth,  education,  and  social  position,  to  those 
of  any  other  English  colony.  The  imperial  parliament,  in  1852,  sanctioned  a  con- 
stitution for  New  Zealand,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as  follow : — The 
seven  provinces  form  distinct  governments,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council,  elected  for  four  years  by  a  suffrage  almost  universal.  The 
government  of  the  whole  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown ; 
and  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a  House  of 
Eepresentatives ;  the  latter  having  thirty-six  members,  elected  for  five  years ;  and 
the  former  fifteen  members,  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor. 

The  colonists  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  work  and  expose  themselves  to  the  climate  of  New  Zealand,  without 
injury,  during  more  days  in  the  year,  and  for  more  hours  in  the  day,  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  aborigines  are  called  Maories.  Latterly  these  gentlemen  have 
given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  little  that  they  have  to  complain  of,  save 
and  except  one  fact — that  the  soil  they  deemed  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  is  fast 
passing  away  from  them.  According  to  the  colonial  view,  they  have  been  remark- 
ably well  treated.  They  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  colonists;  they  have  been 
treated  with  paternal  care ;  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  civilise  them.  Even  the  fertile  lands,  which  these  barbarous  tribes  with- 
held from  husbandry  and  the  white  man,  have  not  been  rudely  torn  from  them :  the 
transfer,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion,  has  always  been  made  by  regular  purchase. 
But  it  is  in  vain  you  treat  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  fairly.  He  is  bound  to  vanish 
before  the  white.  The  law  of  nature  is,  for  savages  to  shrink  and  die  off  before 
the  march  of  civilisation.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  government  of  New  Zealand, 
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and  even  the  colonists,  on  many  occasions,  have  dealt  kindly  with  the  perishing  race. 
Exceptions  must,  however,  be  made  in  some  cases.  Maori  lands  appear  to 
have  been  taken  unfairly ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  army  of  settlers,  which 
is  now  spreading  over  the  territory  of  New  Zealand,  has  been  always  humane  and 
scrupulous.  The  aborigines,  as  was  only  natural,  have  combined  in  fierce,  if 
impotent,  confederacies  against  this  crushing  advance  of  the  white  man  ;  and  if,  in 
the  struggle,  they  have  often  displayed  the  faithlessness  and  cruelty  of  barbarians, 
we  must  recollect  that,  in  some  instances,  it  has  not  been  without  provocation,  and 
that  national  honour  and  humanity  are  the  virtues  of  civilisation  only.  Thus  much 
may  be  said  in  justice  to  a  singular  race,  which,  in  a  few  years,  is  destined  to 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  for  ever — a  race  of  whom  we  must  speak  with 
respect;  since  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  mere  handful  of  them  (never,  probably,  2,000 
fighting-men,  without  artillery,  or  a  single  horseman)  have  held  at  bay,  for  several 
years,  15,000  British  and  colonial  soldiers,  with  every  modern  appliance  of  warfare. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  offer  to  surrender  was  made  to  them,  their  reply  was — 
"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Maori :  we  will '  fight  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever." 
Fighting  and  colonisation  seem  always  to  go  on  hand-in-hand.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  China,  where  we  had  some  rather  unpleasant  work.  Already  we  have 
referred  to  one  difficulty  with  the  Chinese.  We  have  now  to  chronicle  another,  far 
more  serious  and  formidable. 

One  result,  it  appears,  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China,  was  to  stimulate 
smuggling  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium.  Writing  in  1838, 
Captain  Elliot,  who  had  then  succeeded  Sir  Gr.  Robinson  as  chief  superintendent, 
says — "  There  seems  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Court  has  finally 
determined  to  suppress,  or,  more  probably,  most  extensively  to  check,  the  opium 
trade.  The  immense,  and,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  the  most  unfortunate  increase 
of  the  supply  during  the  last  four  years ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Eastern  trade  in 
opium,  and  the  continued  drain  of  the  silver,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the 
government."  Small  boats  passed  up  the  river  to  Canton,  laden  with  opium  ;  and 
the  offenders,  and  sometimes  innocent  men,  were  seized  in  consequence.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  an  attempt,  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  execute  a  native  opium 
dealer  immediately  before  the  factories,  led  to  an  affray  between  the  Europeans 
and  Chinese,  in  which  the  former  would  probably  have  suffered  severely  had  not 
the  Chinese  soldiers  dispersed  the  mob.  After  this  event,  Captain  Elliot  took 
active  steps  to  suppress  all  the  traffic.  He  also  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  -their  efforts  to  put  down  the  river-smuggling  ;  and,  if  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  acted  promptly  with  the  river  superintendent,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  traffic  might  have  been  suppressed — at  all  events  in  the  Pearl 
river ;  and  greatly  reduced  elsewhere. 

In  1839,  the  far-famed  commissioner,  Lin,  made  his  appearance  in  Canton. 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  issued  an  edict  to  the  foreigners,  demanding  that 
every  particle  of  opium  on  board  the  ships  should  be  delivered  to  the  government, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  burned  and  destroyed.  A  bond  was  also  required,  in  the 
foreign  and  Chinese  languages,  engaging  that  "  the  ships  should  never  again  dare 
to  bring  opium  ;"  and  that,  "  if  any  should  be  brought,  it  should  be  forfeited,  and 
the  parties  should  suffer  death."  Moreover,  it  was  to  be  declared,  that  "such 
punishment  would  be  willingly  submitted  to."  Lin  also  intimated  that  force 
would  be  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  foreigners  to  comply  with  these  requisitions. 
On  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  Captain  Elliot,  then  at  Macao,  went  to  Canton, 
where  he  summoned  the  foreign  community  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  be 
moderate  and  calm.  The  same  night  the  factories  were  placed  in  a  strict  blockade ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  Captain  Elliot,  having  no  force  at  his  command, 
and  anxious  to  save  life,  issued  a  circular  to  his  countrymen,  requiring  them  to 
deliver  up  to  him  all  the  English  opium  actually  on  the  coast  of  China  at  that  date. 
20,283  chests  were  given  up  to  Lin  at  Canton  ;  and  leave  was  given  for  all  to  quit 
except  sixteen  individuals,  who  ultimately  took  their  departure,  under  an  edict 
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never  to  return.  Captain  Elliot  then  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland,  at  that  time 
Governor-general  of  India,  for  as  many  armed  vessels  as  could  be  spared  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  It  was  evident  that  both  were  in  danger  from 
the  Chinese.  Captain  Elliot  took  steps  to  liberate  the  English,  and  then  returned 
to  Macao,  from  whence  he  and  all  the  British  residents  removed,  in  August,  to 
Hong-Kong.  Soon  after,  Lin  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
arm,  and  resist  the  barbarians. 

The  advice  was  soon  taken.  On  the  4th  of  September,  Captain  Elliot's  cutter, 
the  pinnace  of  the  Volage,  and  a  small  armed  schooner,  the  Pearl,  fell  in,  near 
Koolung,  with  three  large  war-junks,  employed  in  preventing  any  of  the  natives 
from  supplying  the  British  with  provisions.  The  junks  were  protected  by  a  large 
and  well-manned  fort ;  and  from  them  and  the  fort  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  English 
vessels,  from  which  it  was  briskly  returned.  The  affair  ended  in  the  junks  being 
compelled  to  retire  up  the  river. — In  November  there  was  another  engagement. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  an  edict  was  issued,  commanding  the  trade  with  the 
British  entirely  to  cease  after  the  6th  of  December ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1840,  a  proclamation  appeared  from  the  emperor,  ordering  that  trade  to  be  inter- 
dicted for  ever. 

In  June,  a  formidable  fleet,  under  Bear- Admiral  Sir  Ofeorge  Elliot,  C.  B. 
(Commodore  Sir  J.  J.  Gordon  Bremer,  C.B.,  being  the  second  in  command),  arrived, 
and  the  river  and  port  of  Canton  were  blockaded. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Blonde  being  off  the  island  of  Amoy,  and  Captain 
Bourchier  wishing  to  open  a  friendly  communication,  he  despatched  a  boat,  on 
board  of  which  a  Hag  of  truce  was  flying,  to  the  shore.  This  boat  was  fired  upon, 
and  the  officers  insulted.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to  the  ship,  Captain  Bourchier 
opened  a  terrific  fire,  inflicting  great  damage,  and  scattering  the  Chinese  troops  in 
all  directions.  On  the  5th,  Chusan  and  ninety-one  guns  were  taken  by  the 
Wellesley,  Conway,  and  Alligator.  On  the  10th,  a  blockade  was  established  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  Canton  river ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  signed  by  the  Chinese  commissioner,  Lin,  offering  rewards 
for  the  destruction  of  English  vessels,  and  the  capture  of  British  officers  and  men. 
Several  British  subjects  were,  in  consequence,  seized,  and  treated  with  great 
severity. 

The  capture  of  Chusan,  and  the  appearance  of  Captain  Elliot,  followed  by 
several  armed  vessels,  at  Tien-tsin,  on  the  Pei-ho,  caused  the  Chinese  to  temporise ; 
and  a  commissioner,  named  Keshen,  was  sent  on  board  the  Madagascar,  to  confer 
with  the  chief  superintendent.  Lin  was  disgraced ;  a  truce  was  signed ;  and  the 
negotiations  were  then  transferred  to  Canton.  Admiral  Elliot  resigned  his 
command ;  and  a  Mr.  Stanton,  a  British  merchant  who  had  been  captured  and 
confined  in  a  bamboo  cage,  was  released  ;  and  just  as  it  was  hoped  peace  would  be 
achieved,  an  order  appeared  (January,  1841),  ordering  every  Englishman,  and  all 
English  ships,  to  be  destroyed  wherever  they  should  be  met  with  near  Canton. 
For  this  gross  breach  of  faith  the  British  soon  took  a  speedy  revenge.  Forts  were 
captured;  war-junks  were  destroyed.  The  next  day  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  Bogue  forts.  Admiral  Kwan,  however,  solicited  another  armistice, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Keshen  now  appeared  disposed  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  Captain  Elliot  announced  that  a  treaty  had 
been  signed,  by  which  it  was  provided — "  1st.  That  the  island  and  harbour  of 
Hong-Kong  should  be  ceded  to  the  British.  2nd.  That  the  British  government 
should  receive  an  indemnity  of  6,000,000  dollars ;  1,000,000  to  be  paid  directly,  and 
the  rest  by  yearly  instalments.  3rd.  That  there  should  be  direct  official  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  an  equal  footing.  4th.  That  trade  with  Canton 
should  be  opened  within  ten  days  after  the  2nd  of  February ;  and  that  commerce 
was  to  be  carried  on  at  Whampoa  till  arrangements  had  been  made  for  carrying  it 
on  at  Hong-Kong."  On  the  26th,  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  latter  terri- 
tory; and  it  was  hoped  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But,  on  the  llth  of  February, 
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Keslien  received  an  edict  from  Pekin,  disapproving  of  the  terms,  and  refusing  the 
emperor's  assent  to  them.     Accordingly,  hostilities  were  again  commenced. 

Sir  Gordon.  Brerner,  now  the  commander-in-chief,  ordered  Chusan  to  be 
evacuated,  and  prepared  to  proceed  at  once  to  Canton.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
the  Bogue  forts  were  taken  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  Admiral  Kwan  was 
killed.  On  the  27th,  the  Calliope,  Samarang,  Herald,  Alligator,  Sulphur,  and 
Nemesis  (called  the  light  squadron,  under  Captain  Herbert),  proceeded  up  the  river 
towards  Canton,  attacking  and  capturing  on  their  way  the  forts  and  batteries  on 
the  island  of  Whampoa,  and  the  ship  Cambridge,  which  the  Chinese  had,  some  time 
before,  purchased  of  the  English,  and  fitted  with  thirty-three  guns.  On  the  2nd 
of  March,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  the  Governor-general  of 
India  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  forces.  Again  there  was  a  suspension  of 
hostilities — this  time  for  three  days.  They  were  again  resumed  on  the  6th. 

On  the  16th,  Captain  Elliot  sent  the  Nemesis  to  Canton,  with  a  despatch  for 
the  person  then  chief  in  authority,  in  order  that  hostilities  might  not  be  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  The  steamer  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  similar  flags  were  hoisted  on 
board  the  boats  which  accompanied  her.  They  were,  nevertheless,  fired  on  by  a 
fort  called  Bird's-eye  Fort,  standing  close  to  the  city.  Captain  Herbert  was  ordered 
to  punish  this  aggression  with  all  possible  promptitude;  nor  was  he  long  in 
executing  his  task.  The  vessels  employed  were  the  Modeste,  the  Algerine,  the 
Starling,  and  the  Herald;  the  Hope  and  Louisa,  tenders  ;  and  the  Nemesis  and 
Madagascar,  steamers.  The  Bird's-eye,  the  Rouge,  the  Shameen,  and  the  Dutch 
Folly  forts  were  captured;  a  number  of  junks  were  destroyed  in  an  inlet  on  the 
Pearl  river,  on  the  west,  opposite  Canton.  Instead  of  taking  the  city,  which  was 
completely  at  his  mercy,  Captain  Elliot,  the  next  day,  sought  'an  interview  with  the 
Chinese  commissioner,  Yang-Sang ;  and,  on  the  20th,  it  was  announced  that  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  to.  Trade  was  immediately  resumed ;  but 
Sir  Grordon  Bremer,  not  being  satisfied  with  Captain  Elliot's  conduct,  left  the 
squadron,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  to  consult  with  the  Governor-general.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  two  other  commissioners,  Lung- Wan  and  Yih-Shan,  were  appointed 
to  act  with  Yang-Sang.  The  trio  amused  Captain  Elliot  for  some  time ;  and, 
deceived  by  their  professions,  he  ordered  the  vessels  of  war  to  fall  lower  down  the 
river.  The  Chinese,  of  course,  only  wanted  to  gain  time.  May  was  ushered  in 
with  hostile  proclamations  from  Pekin.  By  the  8th  of  that  month,  numerous 
reinforcements,  in  boats  and  men,  had  arrived  at  Canton  ;  and  though,  on  the  10th, 
Captain  Elliot  went  to  that  city,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  commissioners 
(taking  Mrs.  Elliot  with  him  to  inspire  more  confidence),  he  found  all  chance  of 
peace  destroyed ;  and  again  had  to  attack  that  city. 

On  May  21st,  a  squadron,  larger  than  had  appeared  before,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Fleming  Senhouse,  was  moored  in  front  of  the  factories.  The  Chinese  made 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  British*  ships  with  fire-rafts,  which  failed ;  and,  on  the 
23rd,  operations  were  commenced  against  Canton :  the  troops  were  landed  in  five 
divisions,  numbering  134  officers  and  2,620  men.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  took  the  chief 
command.  In  the  night  the  factories  were  occupied  ;  and,  on  the  24th,  several  of 
the  forts  on  the  east  and  west  were  taken.  The  British  flag  waved  on  the  walls, 
and  the  conquerors  looked  down  on  Canton.  On  the  25th,  the  forts  on  the  White-, 
cloud  mountains,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  were  occupied,  and  ninety  guns  captured. 
On  the  26th,  while  the  troops  were  engaged  in  getting  up  the  heavy  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  preparing  for  the  final  assault,  Captain  Elliot,  unknown  to 
General  Gough,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Yang-Sang ;  and  the  next  morning,  just 
as  the  troops  were  about  to  be  led  up  to  the  walls,  it  was  announced  to  their 
commander  that  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended ;  with  the  additional  information 
that  the  city  was  to  be  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  6,000,000  dollars.  One 
million  was  paid  on  the  28th;  four  more  on  the  31st;  and  security  being  given 
for .  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  June,  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Trade 
was  reopened  on  the  16th  of  July. 
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Captain  Elliot's  proceedings  were  not  approved  by  the  naval  and  military 
authorities  in  the  East.  They  met  with  as  little  favour  at  home ;  and  it  was  now 
resolved  to  supersede  him.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  succeeded  him  as  superintendent, 
and  Sir  W.  Parker  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet.  These  gentlemen  arrived 
in  Macao  roads  on  the  19th  of  August.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  immediately  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Pearl  river,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the  object  of  his 
mission ;  which  was,  to  conclude  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  Having 
announced  his  arrival  to  the  Chinese  authorities  as  minister  extraordinary,  and  sole 
plenipotentiary,  as  well  as  chief  superintendent  of  trade,  he  offered  to  treat  with 
any  one  of  equal  rank ;  but  refused  to  give  an  audience  to  the  prefect  of  Canton, 
who  was  inferior  to  himself  in  position.  As  no  plenipotentiary  arrived  from 
Pekin,  it  was  resolved  that  active  operations  should  recommence,  and  that  the 
first  movement  should  be  against  Amoy. 

Amoy,  it  appeared,  had  a  population  of  70,000;  and  the  Chinese  army  garri- 
soning it  was  about  10,000  strong.  The  following  account  of  the  fortifications 
and  defences,  proves  how  serious  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm, 
had  there  been  any  real  defence : — "  From  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  to  Cohun-soo,  is  about  four  miles  of  good  anchorage,  all  the  way  up,  for 
line-of-battle  ships,  to  about  400  or  500  yards  from  the  shore.  On  all  the  islands, 
at  the  entrance,  are  placed  batteries  :  the  long  battery,  in  the  straight  line,  contains 
seventy-six  guns — forty  feet  between  each — making  it  more  than  half  a  mile  long. 
This  battery  is  built  of  solid  granite-work,  being  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
nine  at  the  top,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high :  excepting  at  the  embrasures  for  the 
guns,  it  is  entirely  faced  with  a  coating  of  mud,  two  feet  thick ;  above  the  embra- 
sures is  also  a  coating  of  the  same.  The  masonry  is  beautiful,  and  quite  solid ; 
and  all  who  saw  it,  declared  they  had  never  seen  anything  so  strong  or  so  well 
built :  indeed,  the  proof  is,  that  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting,  not  one  single  breach 
was  made  in  it  by  our  guns,  though  placed  at  point-blank  range.  On  each  side  of 
their  guns  several  sand-bags  were  piled,  so  as  to  protect  them  when  loading  and 
firing.  Afe  the  end  furthest  from  the  town  is  built  a  strong  granite  wall,  about 
half  a  mile  long,  with  loopholes  at  the  top  for  their  matchlocks,  but  no  guns; 
it  is  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is,  of  course,  intended  to  protect  their  flanks 
from  our  troops.  Two  semicircular  batteries  are  in  the  middle  of  the  wall ;  and 
at  the  end  nearest  to  the  town,  one  larger  one,  which  is  built  of  granite,  covered 
with  chunam :  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  mandarins  occupied  it.  They 
continued  firing  to  the  last,  when  some  of  their  guns  were  dismounted,  the  walls 
nearly  knocked  down,  and  long  after  our  own  troops  had  landed,  and  hoisted  the 
ensign  at  the  other  end  of  the  wall.  A  high  hill  runs  along  the  coast,  and  comes 
abruptly  down  behind  the  long  battery,  and  divides  the  town — or  rather  its 
suburbs — into  two  parts.  The  walled  city,  which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill."  The  whole  number  of  guns  amounted  to  about  500 ;  and  the  Chinese 
believed  the  place  to  be  impregnable. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  an  officer  of  low  rank,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
flying  in  his  boat,  came  off  with  an  order  from  the  mandarins,  to  know  what  so 
large  a  force  wanted  in  the  inner  waters ;  and  directed,  if  it  were  not  for  trade,  that 
"they  should  loose  sails,  and  go  away  immediately,"  ere  the  celestial  wrath  should 
be  kindled  against  them.  The  answer  to  this  was,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
a  summons  to  surrender.  This  having  failed  of  any  practical  result,  the  attack 
commenced.  In  a  few  hours  the  ships  sailed  up,  and  the  forts  and  outposts  were 
ours.  The  next  morning,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  marched  into 
the  city,  meeting  with  no  opposition.  The  mandarins  and  soldiers  had  all  fled, 
leaving  the  forts  occupied  by  a  few  coolies.  This  success  was  attained  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life  on  our  part;  the  only  casualties  being  a  few  wounds, 
occasioned  by  the  arms  of  the  Chinese:  about  110  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  were 
killed.  When  the  British  troops  landed,  the  mandarin  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand rushed  into  the  sea,  and  drowned  himself.  Another  was  seen  to  cut  his 
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throat,  and  fall  in  front  of  the  soldiers  as  they  advanced.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  city;  but  the  island  of  Cohun-soo  was 
retained,  which  is  distant  about  1,200  yards  from  Amoy.  Here  500  men  were 
left  as  a  garrison ;  and  the  Druid  frigate  and  the  Py lades  sloop  remained  also,  with 
orders  to  shell  the  town  on  the  first  demonstration  of  hostilities :  altogether,  296 
guns  were  found,  and  destroyed. 

The  capture  of  Amoy  was  followed  by  that  of  the  fort  and  island  of  Sheipoo, 
where  five  junks  were  destroyed,  and  thirty  guns,  with  a  number  of  small  arms, 
taken.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  city  of  Turghoe  was  again  captured,  and  the 
island  of  Chusan.  The  next  movement  was  upon  Ningpo,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  town  and  fortress  of  Chinghai.  This  place  was  captured  on  the  10th  of 
October;  and,  on  the  13th,  Ningpo  was  taken  possession  of.  These  losses,  if  made 
known  in  Pekin,  produced  no  impression  upon  the  emperor  ;  for,  in  November,  he 
issued  another  edict,  urging  the  extermination  of  the  English.  The  latter  re- 
solved to  winter  at  Ningpo  :  and  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  were  col- 
lecting troops  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
natives,  if  not  to  attempt  to  retake  the  city,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
Nemesis,  Sesostris,  and  Phlegethon,  steamers — the  two  latter  new  arrivals — was 
sent  up  the  river  in  December,  and  captured  the  towns  of  Yu-yaou,  Tere-kee,  and 
Fonghua.  At  Yu-yaou,  an  extensive  depot  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  was 
discovered. 

In  March,  1842,  from  10,COO  to  12,000  Chinese  "braves"  attacked  Ningpo 
and  Chinghai  simultaneously.  They  were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter, 
and  left  behind  them  about  6,000  killed,  besides  wounded,  whom  they  could  not 
carry  off.  A  large  force,  between  7,000  and  8,000  in  number  (a  considerable  part 
of  it  consisted  of  the  emperor's  body-guard),  still  remained  posted  near  Tere-kee. 
On  the  15th,  about  1,000  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Hugh  Grough,  attacked  this 
force,  and,  although  the  Tartars  fought  well,  totally  dispersed  it.  In  April,  the 
British  received  reinforcements  ;  and  in  May  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  im- 
portant town  of  Chapoo.  As  the  force  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  divided, 
Ningpo  was  evacuated  on  the  17th  ;  and,  on  the  18th,  Chapoo  was  captured.  The 
troops  rested  there  for  three  weeks,  when  they  again  embarked  ;  and,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  entered  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  On 
the  16th,  the  town  of  Woosung,  standing  on  a  river  of  that  name,  was  taken  after 
a  brave  defence.  The  army  then  advanced  to  Shanghai,  about  seven  miles  from 
Woosung  by  land,  but  double  that  distance  by  the  river.  The  town  surrendered 
on  the  19th  of  June,  after  a  very  faint  resistance,  being  deserted  by  the  troops.  A 
quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  were  found  in  the  arsenal;  and  171  cannon 
were  taken,  only  twenty-three  of  which,  however,  were  of  any  value. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  the  5th  of  July,  issued  a  proclamation  from  Shanghai, 
explanatory  of  the  demands  and  complaints  of  Great  Britain  :  the  latter  including 
indemnity  for  losses  and  expenses;  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
upon  equal  terms  between  the  two  countries ;  and  the  cession  of  towns  and  ter- 
ritories for  commerce,  the  residence  of  merchants,  and  as  a  guarantee  against  future 
aggression.  The  next  day  the  British  fleet  advanced  up  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  On 
the  20th  it  anchored  off  the  Golden  Island ;  and  on  the  21st,  the  maritime  city  of 
Chin-kiang-foo,  forty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Nankin,  was  invested.  It  was 
held  by  a  numerous  Tartar  force,  and  taken  after  a  brave  defence.  The  city  suffered 
much  from  pillage,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  Chinese  plunderers,  who  flocked  to  it 
in  great  numbers  after  the  Tartar  troops  had  left  it ;  and  the  British  had  much 
difficulty  in  restoring  anything  like  order.  They  found  about  60,000  dollars-worth 
of  Sycee  silver  in  the  public  coffers,  and  much  ammunition  and  stores  in  the 
public  offices.  As  soon  as  the  men  had  obtained  sufficient  rest,  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet  and  army  moved  on  Nankin,  which  the  advanced  troops  reached  on  the 
4th  of  August.  On  the  9th  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived,  and  the  disembarkation 
of  troops  commenced.  On  the  13th  all  was  ready  for  the  attack,  which  was  to  have 
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commenced  next  day ;  but  three  officials — Keying,  a  Tartar  general,  belonging  to 
the  imperial  family ;  Neu-kien,  a  general  of  the  two  Kiang  provinces  ;  and  Elepoo, 
an  imperial  commissioner — had  arrived  at  Nankin  to  treat  for  peace.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th,  they  sent  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  begging  him  to  delay  hos- 
tilities for  a  few  hours ;  and  the  next  morning  they  produced  the  emperor's  com- 
mission, authorising  them  to  conclude  a  treaty.  On  the  20th,  a  visit  of  ceremony 
was  paid  by  the  Chinese  negotiators  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  board  the 
Cornwallis.  On  the  24th,  the  chief  superintendent,  Sir  Hugh  (rough,  and  Sir 
William  Parker,  returned  the  visit  in  form.  On  the  26th,  the  negotiations  com- 
menced in  earnest ;  and,  on  the  29th,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  terms  were — 
1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  to  be  established  between  the  two  nations.  2. 
China  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars  (i.e.,  6,000,000  for  the  destroyed  opium;  3,000,000 
for  debts  due  to  the  English  by  the  Hong  merchants;  and  12,000,000  to  the 
British  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war) ;  6,000,000  to  be  paid  at  once, 
and  the  rest  in  three  equal  yearly  payments.  3.  The  forts  at  Canton,  Amoy,  Fou- 
tchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  merchants ;  consular 
officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside  there ;  and  regular  and  just  tariffs  of  import, 
export,  and  import  transit-duties  to  be  established.  4.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong 
to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.  5.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty, 
in  confinement  in  China,  to  be  released.  6.  An  amnesty  to  be  accorded  to  all  Chinese 
subjects  who  might  have  aided  or  taken  part  with  the  British  during  the  war. 
7.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  between  the 
officers  of  each  government.  8.  On  the  payment  of  6,000,000  dollars,  all  the 
British  forces  to  be  withdrawn,  except  from  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Kolung- 
foo,  which  were  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  until  the  opening  of  the  forts  and  the 
money  payments  were  concluded. — On  the  8th  of  September  the  emperor  signed 
his  assent  to  this  treaty,  unpalatable  as  it  must  have  been.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, the  great  seal  of  England  was  attached  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1843,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  announcing  that  the  ratifications  had  been  exchanged  with  all 
the  formalities.  The  trade,  upon  the  new  system,  was  commenced  at  Canton  on 
the  27th ;  and,  shortly  after,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  declaring  the  four  ports 
open  to  British  commerce.  In  the  month  of  October,  a  supplementary  treaty  was 
concluded,  under  which  the  British  were  to  have  access  to  Canton.  In  the  fol- 
lowing February,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  F.  F.  Davis. 

One  result  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin  was  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
missions  at  Shanghai,  where  numerous  Europeans  had  settled ;  their  dwellings  and 
factories,  or  hongs,  being,  as  at  Canton,  outside  the  Chinese  city.  The  first 
missionary  settlement  was  made  there  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  two  of 
whose  labourers — Dr.  Medhurst  and  Mr.  Lockhart  (worthy  successors  of  the 
renowned  and  laborious  Dr.  Morrison) — arrived  there,  with  the  British  consul,  in 
December,  1843.  The  Church  Missionary,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Bible  Society, 
and  others,  have  since  followed ;  and  in  a  little  while,  ten  societies,  it  was  found, 
had  sent  out  no  less  than  fifty-seven  missionaries,  mostly  residing  at  Shanghai ; 
though  some  took  up  their  residence  at  Ningpo  and  the  other  ceded  forts.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  labours  have  not  been  more  successful.  The  Chinese  are 
evidently  not  an  easy  people  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  llth  of  April,  1840,  Sir  James  Graham, 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  government,  respecting  the  affairs  of  China ;  which 
was  supported  by  Sir  William  Follett :  and  though  ministers  were  defended  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  and  their  friends,  who  supported  them  during  a  debate  which  lasted 
only  three  nights,  they  only  escaped  by  a  majority  of  nine. 

The  debate  was  a  memorable  one.     Mr.  Gladstone,  then  a  young  man,  and  a 
new  member,  especially  signalised  himself.     He  censured  the  conduct  of  minister?, 
and  thought  the  Chinese  were  justified  in  acting  as  they  had  done.     "They  gave 
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yon,"  he  said,  "  notice  to  abandon  the  contraband  trade.  When  they  found  that 
you  would  not,  they  had  a  right  to  drive  you  from  their  coasts^  on  account  of  your 
obstinacy  in  persisting  in  this  infamous  and  atrocious  traffic.  You  allowed  your 
agent  to  aid  and  abet  those  who  were  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  trade ;  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  be  urged  as  a  crime  against  the  Chinese,  that  they  refused 
provisions  to  those  who  refused  obedience  to  their  laws  whilst  residing  within 
their  territories.  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  how  long  this  war  may  last,  or  how 
protracted  may  be  its  operations ;  but  this  I  can  say — that  a  war  more  unjust  in  its 
origin — a  war  more  calculated  in  its  progress  to  cover  this  country  with  permanent 
disgrace,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  read  of.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  last  night,  in  eloquent  terms,  of  the  British  flag  waving  in  glory  at  Canton, 
and  of  the  animating  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  our  sailors,  by  the  know- 
ledge that,  in  no  country  under  heaven,  was  it  permitted  to  be  insulted.  We  all 
know  the  animating  effects  which  have  been  produced  on  the  minds  of  British  sub- 
jects, on  many  critical  occasions,  wheii  the  flag  has  been  unfurled  on  the  battle-field. 
But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always  raises  the  spirits  of 
Englishmen  ?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated  with  the  cause  of  justice ; 
with  opposition  to  oppression ;  with  respect  for  national  rights  j  with  honourable 
commercial  enterprise.  But  now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord,  that  flag  is 
hoisted  to  protect  an  infamous  contraband  traffic ;  and  if  it  were  never  to  be 
hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on  the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its 
sight  with  horror,  and  never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill  as  they  now  thrill  with 
emotion  when  it  floats  proudly  and  magnificently  in  the  breeze." 

The  debate  lasted  four  nights.  On  the  last  of  them  (April .  9th),  Lord 
Palmerston  delivered  a  speech  of  great  power ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  read  a 
memorial  from  American  merchants,  calling  on  their  own  government  to  co- 
operate with  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  establishing  commercial  relations 
on  a  safe  and  honourable  footing.  He  contended,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose, 
if  the  same  indignities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  British  subjects  in  China, 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Napier's  experience  down  to  the  present  period,  were  to  be 
persevered  in,  unresisting  and  unredressed,  that  any  British  merchant  could,  with 
any  regard  to  his  safety  or  his  self-respect,  continue  his  commercial  operations  in 
those  parts.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  his  lordship  affected  to  consider 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  had  made  up  his  mind  that  defeat  must  await 
the  British  in  China,  and  generally  wished  for  the  removal  of  the  present  ministers, 
that  he  and  his  friends  might  meet  the  consequences  of  the  minister ;  but  feeling, 
as  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  did,  that  the  object  of  this  expedition  would  probably  be 
accomplished  without  resort  to  warlike  operations,  and  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  British  forces,  acting  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  on  the  minds 
of  his  friends  and  councillors  (who  were  very  different  persons  from  the  commis- 
sioner Lin),  might  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  that  justice  which  he  was  said  to  possess, 
he  could  not  help  hoping  that  these  disputes  might  yet  be  brought  to  an  amicable 
and  happy  termination,  and  the  right  honourable  baronet  would  be  saved  the 
exhibition  of  his  generosity.  The  right  honourable  baronet  had  received  a  lesson, 
last  year,  on  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  him.  Last  year  the  right  honourable  baronet  moved  for  papers  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  which  were  produced ;  and  this  year  he  had  almost  killed 
the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  preparing  these  papers  relating  to  China ;  the 
right  honourable  baronet  thinking  that  no  time  at  all  could  be  required  for  their 
production ;  and  he  had  actually  broken  through — he  spoke  the  literal  fact — broken 
through  one  of  the  floors  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  weight  of  type  accumulated 
in  the  printing  of  them.  Last  year  the  right  honourable  baronet  exhibited  equal 
impatience  for  the  Indian  papers,  as  that  which  he  had  now  manifested  for  those 
relating  to  China ;  but  when  they  came,  the  right  honourable  baronet  found  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  natural  candour  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished (in  spite  of  the  little  party  feeling  which  he  could  not  always  suppress), 
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bring  himself  to  make  any  motion  on  the  basis  of  such  papers.  The  right 
honourable  baronet,  therefore,  then  gave  up  the  subject  in  despair;  and  the  result 
of  the  events  of  the  year  was  such,  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  himself,  and 
his  party,  instead  of  the  vote  of  censure  he  meant  to  move,  had  been  compelled  to 
concur  (which  they  did  most  cordially)  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  brave  and  gallant 
officers  who  had  so  ably  executed  what  her  majesty's  minister  had  not  unwisely 
planned.  This  year,  the  right  honourable  baronet,  however,  was  determined  not  to 
fall  into  the  same  moat.  "  And,"  said  his  lordship,  "  suspecting  that  these  trans- 
actions may  lead  to  results,  if  not  accompanied  by  such  brilliant  deeds,  charac- 
terised by  equal  success,  the  generous  feeling  which  actuates  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  so  gladly  to  concur  in  marks  of  approbation  to  our  gallant 
soldiers,  compels  him  and  the  gentlemen  opposite,  with  chivalrous  impatience,  to 
endeavour,  though  even  by  a  side  wind,  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to  meet 
the  victorious  account  they  anticipate,  that  they  may  have  the  honour  of  proposing, 
instead  of  concurring  in,  votes  of  thanks  to  our  gallant  forces.  He  believed 
gentlemen  opposite  would  be  deceived  in  all  their  little  anticipations :  he  believed 
that  all  the  little  solicitations  which  had  been  employed — to  one  member,  c  Don't 
you  disapprove  of  the  opium  trade  ?' — and  to  another,  ( Can  you  approve,  even  by 
implication,  of  a  war,  with  heavy  expenses,  and  increased  taxation  ?' — he  believed  all 
those  little  attempts  to  undermine  the  ministers  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  was 
convinced  that  those  who  supported  the  ministers  on  a  want-of-confidence  vote, 
would  not  desert  them  now,  and  that  they  would  support  them  in  resisting  this 
motion  of  censure  (which  they  did  not  deserve^),  and  this  palpable  endeavour  to  sub- 
stitute another  ministry  in  their  place." 

From  China  we  pass  on  to  India,  where  there  had  been  dissatisfaction,  rest- 
lessness, and  intrigue. 

We  begin  with  Oude,  where  a  king  was  dying,  and  where  a  question  of  dis- 
puted succession  was  about  to  arise.  Two  claimants  appeared — the  elder  brother 
of  the  king,  and  the  brother  of  a  still  elder  deceased  brother.  The  English 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  Nasseer-ood-Dowlah.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1837, 
the  king  died ;  and  Colonel  Low,  the  British  resident  at  Lucknow,  lost  no  time  in 
causing  all  the  disposable  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  march  on  the  capital ; 
while  Lieutenant  Shakspeare,  his  second  assistant,  was  despatched  to  the  abode  of 
Nasseer-ood-Dowlah,  where  he  arrived  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  prince  was 
called  from  his  couch,  and  saluted  as  king ;  while  he  was  requested  to  sign  a  paper, 
pledging  himself  that,  in  his  new  capacity,  he  would  sign  any  treaty  that  the 
Grove raor-general  might  dictate.  The  queen-mother  made  a  slight  resistance  ;  but 
the  people  of  Lucknow  acquiesced  in  the  new  rule ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  passed  off 
peacefully. 

The  Afghan  difficulty  was  a  more  serious  affair.  This  kingdom,  lying  between 
East  and  West  Asia,  has  been  called  the  land  of  transition ;  and,  it  has  been  said, 
no  one  can  become  King  of  Hindostan  without  first  becoming  lord  of  Cabul.  At 
this  time  it  had  become  torn  by  intrigue  and  civil  war.  Cabul  owned  for  its 
sovereign  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  whose  authority  was  then  supported  by  a  force 
which  consisted  of  9,000  horse  and  2,000  infantry,  besides  an  occasional  militia, 
and  a  park  of  fourteen  guns.  Dost  Mahommed  was  a  prince  of  great  ability.  Sirdar 
Soultan  ruled  Peshawur,  but  shared  its  revenues  with  his  brothers,  Pier  and  Sared. 
In  capacity  Sirdar  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Dost  Mahommed.  Kohun  Dil  Khau 
governed  Candahar,  assisted  by  his  brothers  Dil  and  Shere  Dil.  The  force  which 
they  usually  kept  consisted  of  9,000  horse,  and  some  bodies  of  infantry.  Both 
the  chiefs  of  Peshawur  and  Candahar  were  often  at  variance  with  Dost  Ma- 
hommed, but  united  when  threatened  with  danger  from  abroad.  Eunjeet  Singh 
reigned  at  Lahore.  Herat  alone  remained  to  Kamran,  the  descendant  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  who,  in  1773,  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Afghanistan. 
Kamran,  it  appears,  though  he  did  not  directly  own  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  was 
accustomed  to  suffer  a  tribute  to  be  extorted  from  him  by  the  governor  of  the 
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province  of  Khorassan.  In  1833,  the  Persian  monarch  died  ;  and  Mahommed  Shah, 
favoured  by  British  influence,  became  his  successor.  The  new  king  had  soon  to 
complain  of  Kamran.  He  had  engaged  to  raze  the  fort  of  Grhorian,  on  the  frontier, 
and  had  failed  to  do  so  :  he  had  also  omitted  to  pay  the  tribute  annually  ex- 
pected from  him.  Besides,  he  had  permitted  his  vizier  to  enter  Khorassan,  to 
carry  off  slaves,  and  compel  the  payment  of  tribute.  Mohammed  Shah,  upon 
this,  commenced  hostilities,  with  a  view  of  making  himself  master  of  Herat ;  and 
when  a  minister  from  England,  Mr.  Ellis,  arrived  in  Persia  in  1835,  on  a  mission 
of  condolence  and  congratulation,  he  found  the  young  shah  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  Afghan  empire. 

Mr.  Ellis  soon  found  that  Russian  influence  prevailed  in  the  council  of  the 
shah ;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  urged  the  latter  to  lose  no  time  in  marching 
against  Herat.  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  home,  that  the  intention  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Herat,  once  annexed  to  Persia,  might  become,  according  to  the  commercial  treaty, 
the  residence  of  a  Russian  consular  agent,  who  might  thence  extend  his  researches, 
and  forward  his  communications,  avowed  or  secret,  through  Afghanistan.  Persia, 
in  the  case  supposed,  Mr.  Ellis  concluded  would  not  dare  to  place  herself  in  close 
alliance  with  England :  and  therefore  her  policy  must  be,  to  consider  Persia  no 
longer  an  outwork  for  the  defence  of  India,  but  as  the  first  parallel  from  which 
the  attack  might  be  commenced. 

An  agent  from  Dost  Mahommed  was  sent,  at  the  close  of  1835,  to  the  shah, 
offering  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Herat,  but  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
shah  from  the  Sikhs.  A  messenger,  on  a  similar  errand,  was  at  the  same  time 
despatched  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  shah  commenced  his  march  against  Herat, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  progress  he  had  expected.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  1836,  he  had  only  reached  Asterabad ;  and  his  army  was  then  so  re- 
duced, from  want  of  provisions  and  other  accidents,  that  he  determined  not  to 
risk  a  winter  campaign  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  and  remonstrance  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  he  returned  to  Teheran.  By  this  time  Mr.  Ellis  had  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  M'Neil ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  made  known  to  the  Foreign 
Office  the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  the  shah  by  the  Russian  agent. 

In  consequence  of  this  revelation,  Lord  Palmerston  forwarded  to  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde — in  1838  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg — the  draft  of  a 
note  to  be  presented  to  Count  Nesselrode,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  explanations. 
"  The  British  parliament,"  wrote  Lord  Palmerston,  "  readily  admits  that  Russia  is 
free  to  pursue,  with  respect  to  the  matters  in  question,  whatever  course  may 
appear  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Russia ; 
and  Great  Britain  is  too  conscious  of  her  own  strength,  and  too  sensible  of  the 
extent  and  sufficiency  of  the  means  which  she  possesses  to  defend  her  own  interests 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  regard  with  any  serious  uneasiness  the  transac- 
tions to  which  this  note  relates.  But  the  British  government  considers  itself 
entitled  to  ask  of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  whether  the  intentions  and 
the  policy  of  Russia  towards  Persia,  and  towards  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  deduced 
from  the  declarations  of  Count  Nesselrode  and  M.  Rodofmikin  to  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  or  from  the  acts  of  Count  Simonich  and  M.  Vicovich ;  and  the  British 
government  thinks  it  is  also  justified  in  asserting,  that  if,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
the  Russian  government  has,  subsequently  to  the  months  of  February  and  May, 
1837,  altered  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  then, 
and  in  such  case,  the  system  of  unreserved  reciprocal  communication  upon  Persian 
affairs,  which  has  of  late  years  been  established  between  the  two  governments,  gives 
to  the  British  cabinet  a  good  right  to  expect  that  so  entire  a  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded,  would  have 
been  made  known  to  her  majesty's  government  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg, 
instead  of  being  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  Russian  agents  in  Persia  and 
Afghanistan."  Of  course  Nesselrode  disavowed  the  acts  of  Simonich,  the  Russian 
agent  at  Teheran ;  who  continued,  however,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  our  minister 
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there,  to  urge  on  the  shah  the  necessity  of  advancing  on  Herat.  Dost  Mahommed 
had  solicited  Russian  aid  against  the  Sikhs :  and  the  growing  power  of  their  chief, 
Runjeet  Singh,  made  all  the  Afghan  chiefs  eager  for  support  from  Persia  or 
Russia.  We,  on  the  contrary,  were  friendly  with  him ;  and  he  had  engaged  to 
assist  the  Shah  Soojah  in  regaining  the  throne  of  Cabul,  whom  we  had  permitted 
to  find  an  asylum  in  Loodiana. 

Determined  on  war,  and  declining  all  peaceful  solutions  of  the  question,  the- 
shah  again  marched  on  Herat.  Mr.  M'Neil  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
Vicovich  had  everywhere  given  out  that  he  was  authorised  to  say,  a  large  Russian 
force  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  force  against  Herat.  All  the  while,  the 
intrigues  with  and  among  the  Afghan  princes  were  numerous  and  complicated. 
Russia  was  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief:  and  at  this  distance 
of  time,  now  that  we  have  seen  more  of  the  doings  of  this  great  power,  we  can  see 
how  the  suspicions  of  English  statesmen  then,  have  been  justified  by  subsequent 
events ;  for,  as  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  work,  has  shown  us, 
while  we  were  thus  occupied,  Russia  was  quietly  enclosing  in  a  circle  of  forts,  and 
in  that  way  obtaining  immense  qualifications  in  Central  Asia — gradually,  but 
surely,  incorporating  the  entire  region  lying  between  Oriental  Siberia  and  the 
Himalayas,  which,  with  their  recent  territory  obtained  from  China,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Amoor,  form  an  addition  to  her  enormous  empire  greater  than  the  area 
of  Europe.  Her  steady  perseverance  in  pushing  her  approaches  towards  our 
Indian  empire,  and  concentrating  her  warlike  resources  at  convenient  points,  is 
really  something  marvellous. 

Lord  Auckland,  then  Governor-general  of  India,  was  not  an  ambitious  man; 
but  he  was  aware  of  the  aim  of  Russia,  and  he  took  the  best  steps  he  could  to  meet 
and  thwart  it.  He  despatched  Alexander  Burnes,  on  a  commercial  mission,  to 
Cabul.  Commerce,  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  day,  was  also  another  term  for 
plunder.  By  commerce,  the  East  India  Company  had  become  the  sovereigns  of 
the  great  Indian  peninsula ;  and  this  commercial  mission  was  the  cloak  of  grave 
political  designs.  Very  soon  the  cloak  was  thrown  on  one  side ;  and  instead  of 
directing  his  energies  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  Burnes  gave 
up  his  mind  to  the  great  work  of  checkmating  Russia  in  the  East.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Russian  agent  had  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  court  of  Cabul. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  render  Burnes  less  cordially  received  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Dost  Mahommed  listened  to  what  he  said,  and  pretended  to  act 
according  to  his  advice ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  decline  to  receive  the  Russian 
agent  without  his  sanction. 

The  real  interest,  however,  at  that  time,  was  in  Herat,  whither  the  Persian 
army  was  on  its  way.  It  was  at  the  close  of  1837  that  this  army  reached 
the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  border  fortress  of  Grhorian  was  immediately  as- 
sailed, and  fell  after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  The  shah  then  proceeded  to  commence 
operations  against  Herat,  where  he  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance.  In  Herat, 
at  this  time,  there  was  an  English  officer,  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  had  pene- 
trated thither  in  disguise.  The  real  power  of  the  place  was  in  the  hands,  not  of 
Kamran,  but  of  his  vizier,  Yar  Mahommed.  The  latter  was  far  too  astute  a  man 
not  to  see  clearly  that  the  presence  of  an  English  officer  in  the  besieged  city  might 
be  turned  to  profitable  account.  The  Persians  invested  Herat,  and  Pottinger  s  work 
began.  There  was  much  in  the  mode  of  defence  which  excited  his  contempt  and 
indignation.  The  following  passage  from  his  journal  illustrates  both  the  want  of 
humanity  and  the  want  of  wisdom  the  Heratees  displayed : — "  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  recount  the  number  of  heads  that  were  brought  in  daily — nor,  indeed, 
do  I  know.  I  never  could  speak  of  this  barbarous,  disgusting,  and  inhuman 
conduct  with  any  temper.  The  number  was,  however,  always  in  these  sorties  in- 
significant ;  and  the  collecting  them  invariably  broke  the  vigour  of  the  pursuit, 
and  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  trenches.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  terror 
was  inspired  by  the  mutilation  of  the  bodies  amongst  their  comrades ;  but  there 
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must  have  been  at  least  equal  indignation  ;  and  a  corresponding  exultation  was  felt 
by  the  victors  at  the  sight  of  these  barbarous  trophies,  and  the  spoils  brought  in. 
From  the  latter  great  benefit  was  derived,  as  it  induced  many  to  go  out  who  never 
would  have  gone  out  willingly.  Great  benefit  was  derived  from  the  arms  and  tools 
brought  in  on  these  occasions ;  but  though  the  Afghan  chiefs  fully  acknowledged 
and  felt  the  value  of  proper  combinations  for  this  purpose,  they  were  too  irregular 
to  carry  through  any  arrangements.  It  always  appeared  to  me  desirable  that 
every  sortie  should  consist  of  three  distinct  bodies :  one  of  unencumbered  light 
troops,  to  break  in  and  chase  off  the  attackers ;  the  second  body  to  be  kept  by, 
either  as  a  reserve  to  support  the  first  in  case  of  a  check,  but  not  to  follow  them 
further  than  to  a  position  sufficiently  advanced  to  cover  the  third  party,  which 
should  be  armed  with  strong  swords  or  axes,  and  be  ordered  to  destroy  the  works,  and 
carry  off  as  many  tools  or  arms  as  possible,  on  the  return  of  a  sortie.  If  successful, 
the  prize  property  should  be  equally  divided,  and  given  to  the  men  on  the  spot. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  sorties  were  made  with  swords  alone ;  and  that 
though  many  slight  wounds  were  given,  very  few  men  were  killed  outright ;  and 
that  the  Afghans,  having,  apparently,  exhausted  the  stimulus  that  carried  them 
on  at  first,  or  wanting  confidence  in  their  weapons,  never  once  attempted  to  meet 
the  Persian  reserves,  the  first  shot  from  which  was  invariably  the  signal  for  a 
general  retreat." 

The  siege  was  long  and  protracted.  Major  Pottinger  never  could  understand 
what  kept  the  Persians  back,  as  they  had  effected  a  breach.  Throughout  many 
months  the  young  Englishman  was  the  soul  of  the  defence  ;  but  there  were  many 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  :  and,  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
Heratees  were  almost  at  their  last  gasp.  "  Yar  Mahommed,"  writes  Mr.  Kaye,  in 
his  Indian  Heroes,  "  was  beginning  to  despond ;  and  his  followers  were  almost  in  a 
prostrate  state.  Food  was  scarce;  money  was  scarce.  There  was  a  lack  of  every- 
thing but  of  the  stubborn  courage,  which  continued  to  animate  and  sustain  the 
solitary  Englishman.  On  the  28th,  the  Persians  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault ;  and  would  have  succeeded  if  the  wonderful  energy  of  Eldred 
Pottinger  in  this  crisis  had  not  rescued  it  from  the  grasp  of  Mahommed  Shah. 
The  place  had  nearly  been  carried,  when  Pottinger  seized  Yar  Mahommed  by  the 
wrist,  dragged  him  forward,  and  implored  him  to  make  one  more  effort  to  save 
Herat.  Soon  after  this  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Persians,  moved  more  than 
aught  else  by  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  struck 
their  camp,  and  Herat  was  saved — saved  by  the  wonderful  energy  of  the  young 
artilleryman  who  had  done  so  much  to  direct  the  defences  and  animate  the 
defenders." 

During  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  investment,  MajorD'Arcy  Todd  was 
in  the  Persian  camp ;  and  he  was  employed  by  the  English  minister,  Mr.  M'Neil,  to 
negotiate  with  the  Heratees.  He  was  the  first  English  officer  who  had  ever  been  seen 
by  them  in  full  regimentals ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  them,  that  when  he  entered  the 
city,  "  a  vast  crowd  went  out  to  gaze  at  him.  The  tight-fitting  coat,  the  glittering 
epaulettes,  and  the  cocked  hat,  all  excited  unbounded  admiration.  The  narrow 
streets  were  crowded,  and  the  house-tops  were  swarming  with  curious  spectators. 
The  bearer,  as  he  was,  of  a  message  from  Mahommed  Shah,  announcing  that  the 
Persian  government  was  willing  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  British,  he  was 
received  with  becoming  courtesy  by  Shah  Kamran,  who,  after  the  interview,  took 
the  cloak  from  his  own  shoulders,  arid  sent  it,  by  the  Wuzeer,  to  Major  Todd,  as  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  he  could  confer  upon  him.  The  attempt  at 
negotiation,  however,  failed.  Count  Simonich  arrived  in  the  Persian  camp ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  shah  immediately  changed.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
discontinue  operations  till  Kamran  consented  to  acknowledge  Herat  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  territory.  Remonstrances,  on  the  part  of  England,  were  met  with  insincere 
professions  ;  and,  in  fact,  disregarded.  Both  Persians  and  Afghans  saw,  with  amaze- 
ment, the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  the  British  minister  was  treated. 
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Mr.  M'Neil  at  length  notified  to  the  Persian  Court  that  he  must  decline  all  further 
intercourse ;  as,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  not  continue  there  without 
dishonour.  He  withdrew ;  but  was  enabled,  shortly  after,  to  announce  to  the  shah, 
that  his  deciding  to  occupy  any  portion  ot  Afghanistan,  would  be  considered  a 
hostile  demonstration  against  England.  He  further  informed  the  shah  that  a  body 
of  troops  from  India  had  already  landed  at  Karrak,  and  that  five  ships  of  war  had 
arrived  in  the  Persian  Griilf. 

And  now,  what  is  called  the  great  game  of  1838,  was  to  be  played  out. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  do  something.  It  was  believed  that  the  King  of 
Persia  had  become  the  vassal  of  the  czar  ;  and  that  he  had  instigated  the  march  to 
Herat.  At  any  rate,  Herat  had  been  attacked,  and  there  were  Russian  officers 
aiding  in  the  siege.  The  dangers  which  were  apprehended  were  essentially  similar 
to  those  which  had  alarmed  us  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  which 
had  caused  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  mission  to  Afghanistan.  But  there 
were  some  circumstantial  differences.  Not  only  had  the  Russian  power  taken  the 
part  of  the  French  in  the  great  drama  of  intrigue  and  aggression,  but  there  was 
another  actor,  also,  at  Cabul.  There  had  been  a  succession  of  revolutions  in  Afghan- 
istan, as  Mr.  Kaye  condenses  it : — "  The  Suddorye  king,  Shah  Soojah,  whom  Elphin- 
stone  had  met  at  Peshawur,  was  now  a  pensioner  in  the  British  dominions ;  and  the 
Barukaye  chief,  Dost  Mahommed,  was  dominant  at  Cabul.  It  was  our  policy  now 
to  secure  his  good  offices :  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Alexander  Burnes  to  accomplish 
this  great  object.  Left  to  himself  he  would  have  done  it.  He  who  best  knew 
Dost  Mahommed  had  most  faith  in  him.  The  ameer  was  anxious  for  the  British 
alliance  ;  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  secure  his  friendship,  But  whilst  Burnes 
was  striving  to  accomplish  this  great  object  at  Cabul,  other  counsels  were  prevailing 
at  Simlah,  that  great  hotbed  of  intrigue  on  the  Himalayan  hills,  where  the 
Grovernor-general  and  his  secretaries  were  refreshing  and  invigorating  themselves, 
and  rising  to  heights  of  audacity  which  they  never  would  have  reached  in  the 
languid  atmosphere  of  Calcutta.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  rehabilitating  the  old 
deposed  dynasty  of  Shah  Soojah;  and  they  picked  him  out  of  the  dust  at 
Loodiana,  to  make  him  a  tool  and  a  puppet;  and,  with  the  nominal  aid  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  who  saw  plainly  that  we  were  making  a  mistake  which  might  be 
turned  to  his  advantage,  they  determined  to  replace- the  vain,  weak-minded  exile, 
whom  his  country  had  cast  out  as  a  hissing  and  a  reproach,  upon  the  throne  of 
Afghanistan.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  fact.  The  policy  was  the  policy  of  the 
Simlah  cabinet,  with  which  Burnes  had  nothing  to  do.  The  young  English 
officer,  who  had  been  twice  the  guest  of  the  Barukaye  sirdars  of  Cabul — who  had 
led  them  to  believe  that  his  government  would  support  them,  and  who  had  good 
and  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  true  to  the  English  alliance — 
now  found  that  he  was  fearfully  compromised  by  the  conduct  of  his  official 
superiors.  He  left  Cabul,  and  made  his  way  to  Simlah ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
secretaries  received  him  with  eager  entreaties  not  to  spoil  the  great  game  by  dissuad- 
ing Lord  Auckland  from  the  aggressive  policy  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  given 
his  assent." 

Let  us  hear  another  witness — one  writing  before  Lord  Auckland's  policy  had 
been  attended  with  disasters.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  a  competent  authority,  writing  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1838),  says — "  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  entirely  approve 
of  the  step  taken  by  Lord  Auckland  to  protect  India  BEYOND  our  own  frontiers ; 
although  I  feel  certain  that  such  a  measure  is  pregnant  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  progress  of  the  Russians  in  their  hitherto  well-concealed  inten- 
tions of  invading  India,  and  obtaining,  as  allies,  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  states 
as  they  can  cajole  or  coerce  to  their  purpose,  cannot  now  be  either  doubted  or 
denied ;  and  although  I  feel  some  confidence  that  we  should  be  able  to  beat  them, 
even  within  our  own  frontiers,  yet  it  might  be  attended  with  great  risk,  and  a  vast 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  Besides,  our  conduct  to  many  of  the  native 
princes  (now  quiet  vassals)  might  probably  induce  many  insurrections  on  several 
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distant  points  of  our  too  widely-extended  empire,  when  they  saw  our  troops  con- 
centrated in  one  direction  by  an  invading  Russian  army.  This  is  not  begging  the 
question,  or  a  surmise  without  a  precedent,  as  attempts  were  made,  although 
quickly  crushed,  in  Lord  Wellesley's  time,  on  a  menaced  invasion  from  the  same 
quarter  by  the  Afghans,  under  Zeman  Shah;  and  again  by  the  Burmese  and 
Nepaulese,  when  Lord  Moira  was  taking  the  field  against  the  Mahrattas.  From  a 
retrospect  of  past  occurrences,  I  think  it  will  strike  your  grace  as  it  does  me,  that 
some  check  should  be  applied  to  the  approaches  of  the  Russians  before  they  arrive 
at  a  point  where  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stop  them  without 
imminent  danger  to  our  existence  as  the  paramount  power  in  India.  Had  the 
Shah  of  Persia  succeeded  at  Herat,  and  continued  faithful  to  Russia,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  march  to  India  would  have  been  rendered  perfectly  practicable 
to  a  Russian  army.  Cabul  and  Candahar  would  have  followed  the  fall  of  Herat, 
and  Russia  could  march  to  Attock,  on  the  Indus,  without  any  impediment. 
Runjeet  Singh,  with  his  50,000  or  60,000  Sikhs,  now  our  friend  and  ally,  would 
then  be  the  only  power  between  us  and  the  invaders ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  fear  or  bribery,  or  both,  might  make  him  the  friend  of  Russia  against  us.  He 
is,  besides,  a  very  old  moribonde ;  and  we  are  not  in  any  way  sure  of  the  next  heir 
being  our  friend,  should  the  old  man  even  continue  faithful  to  us. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  our  best  plan  would  be  to  defend  our  Indian 
frontier  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus,  giving  assistance  and  heart  to  the 
Afghans  of  Herat,  Cabul,  and  Candahar,  against  Russia  and  Persia.  This  is, 
probably,  Lord  Auckland's  intention :  but  the  execution  of  the  measure  is,  alas ! 
most  difficult ;  for,  alas  !  the  possessors  of  the  above  three  cities,  and  their 
dependent  territories,  are  at  variance  among  themselves.  According  to  the  papers, 
the  Indian  army  is  to  take  Shah  Soojah  (at  present  a  refugee  in  our  camp),  and 
reseat  him  on  the  throne  from  which  he  was  expelled,  I  believe,  for  cruelty.  His 
elder  brother,  also,  Zeman  Shah,  now  old  and  blind,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
our  hands  as  a  refugee.  I  know  not  if  he  is  passed  over  from  his  blindness  or 
other  causes  ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  him  and  Soojah,  there  have  been  two  other 
brothers,  ephemeral  kings  (Ayub  and  Mahommed  Shah),  fighting  against  eacli 
other,  and  against  one  of  their  ministers,  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  who  has  set  up  for 
himself,  and  holds  the  power  of  the  state  at  Cabul  without  the  title  of  king.  Again, 
Kamran  Mirza,  the  son v  of  Mahommed  Shah,  and  nephew  of  Shah  Soojah,  holds 
Herat,  and  deserves  to  hold  it  after  his  brave  defence  of  it  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  assisted  by  the  Russian  minister  and  engineers.  You  will  allow  that 
componere  lites  is  here  rather  difficult ;  and  the  suspicion  of  our  policy  respecting 
the  restoration  of  Soojah  at  the  expense  of  the  brave  Kamran  and  Dost  Mahom- 
med Khan,  may  greatly  obstruct  our  entrance  into  Afghanistan.  Should  we, 
however,  succeed  in  reconciling  the  parties  now  in  possession  to  yield  the  paramount 
power  to  our  protege  Soojah,  and  that  we  place  a  strong  subsidiary  force  with 
him,  we  are  safe  from  Russia,  I  trust,  for  ever. 

"  Conjointly  with  the  above  operations,  Persia  should  be  sickened  of  her  alliance 
with  Russia ;  which  might  easily  be  effected  now  that  the  king  has  been  foiled  at 
Herat,  to  attack  which  he  opposed  our  counsel,  and  followed  that  of  Russia, 
given  for  their  own  views  and  ends,  and  is  disgraced  in  consequence  of  his  abortive 
attempt.  I  fear  I  have  tired  your  patience ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  prolix  to 
put  you  au  fait  of  the  various  interests  that  must  be  drawn  together  before  we  can 
consider  India  safe  from  invasion.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to 
war  with  Russia  for  our  Indian  affairs.  She  is  only  following  up  a  long-meditated 
plan." 

Such  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  orientalists 
in  1838. 

A  great  combination  had  been  formed,  it  was  believed,  against  England.  From 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  on  the  Araxes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  preparations 
were  ripening  for  hostilities  against  British  power  in  Asia.  Russia,  from  the  con- 
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duct  of  its  agents,  seemed  committed  especially  in  this  respect.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  incessantly  remonstrating  with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg :  but  before  his 
strongest  despatch  had  been  received,  Count  Nesselrode  had  transmitted  one  to 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  which  the  latter  was  directed  to  lay  before  the  British  cabinet. 
In  this  it  was  distinctly  denied  that  any  project  for  disturbing  the  British 
possessions  in  India  had  ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  emperor.  It 
added,  that  the  siege  of  Herat,  though  justifiable  in  itself,  the  Russian  government 
had  constantly  dissuaded  the  shah  from  undertaking,  in  the  weak  and  disorganised 
state  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  taken,  provision  had  been  made 
for  securing  the  integrity  of  the  Afghan  empire.  Great  Britain,  Count  Nesselrode 
continued,  like  Russia,  could  have  but  one  end  in  view — "the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  independence  of  the  intermediate  nations,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  great  powers,  which, 
though  they  may  remain  friends,  require  not  to  touch  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
Asia."  Other  explanations  were  given,  which  were  received  as  satisfactory  by  the 
British  government.  Count  Simonich  was  recalled,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
acted;  as  was  Captain  Vicovich:  and  it  was  announced  to  the  Afghan  chiefs,  that 
Russia  would  take  no  part  in  their  family  feuds  and  civil  wars. 

The  rulers  of  our  Indian  empire  were  not  so  wise.  In  November,  1838, 
25,000  troops  were  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  By  July,  1839,  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  had  been  passed,  and  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Candahar  and  Cabul  were  speedily  occupied,  after  a  slight 
and  ineffectual  resistance ;  and  Dost  Mahommed  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  he 
subsequently  emerged  to  render  himself  a  prisoner,  in  which  capacity  he  was  sent 
to  Calcutta.  British  gold  and  British  power  had,  for  a  time,  obtained  a  triumph 
— a  triumph  to  be  followed  by  terrible  reverses. 

Had  the  advice  of  Burnes  been  taken,  this  might  have  been  avoided.  "  What 
could  he  do,"  asks  Mr.  Kaye,  "  against  a  triumviri  of  Bengal  civilians,  the  ablest 
and  most  accomplished  in  the  country?  It  is  true  that  he  had  an  intimate, 
practical,  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  Afghanistan ;  while  all 
that  they  knew  was  derived  from  the  book  that  he  had  written,  from  the  writings 
of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  from  another  book  of  travels,  written  by  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  named  Arthur  Conolly.  But  they  had  the  ear  of  the  Governor-general, 
whilst  Burnes  had  been  working  at  Cabul;  and  so  their  crude  theories  prevailed 
against  his  practical  knowledge.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him ;  for  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  said,  as  it  afterwards  was  said,  that  he  had  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  ruler  of  Cabul ;  had  left  him  as  a  friend,  and  had  returned  with  an  army  at 
his  back.  It  was  a  sorer  trial  still  to  him,  to  see  that  it  was  said,  by  his  own 
countrymen,  that  he  had  approved,  indeed  recommended,  a  course  of  policy  which 
was  distasteful  to  him  in  the  extreme.  But,  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  he 
felt  that  he  was  bound  to  do  his  best  to  bring  the  policy  that  had  been  decreed  by 
a  higher  authority  to  a  successful  issue ;  though  it  was  hard,  indeed,  to  be  identified, 
as  he  afterwards  was  authoritatively  identified,  with  that  policy  by  those  who  knew 
better,  and  who  could  enlist  him  on  their  side  only  by  fraudulently  suppressing  or 
perverting  his  words." 

A  few  lines  here  must  be  devoted  to  Captain  Arthur  Conolly,  who  unfortu- 
nately happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  time  the  Persians  were  besieging  Herat ; 
and  whose  information  was,  of  course,  specially  valuable  in  Downing  Street. 
The  wild,  and  visionary,  and  enthusiastic  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  an  advance 
on  Afghanistan.  His  view  of  the  matter  was  rather  that  of  a  grand  anti-slavery 
crusade  than  of  a  political  movement  intended  to  checkmate  the  designs  of 
another  great  European  power.  He  grasped,  in  very  singleness  of  heart,  the  idea 
of  a  band  of  Christian  heroes  entering  the  remote  regions  of  ^  Central  Asia,  as 
champions  of  humanity  and  pioneers  of  civilisation.  In  his  memorandum  to  the 
home  government,  he  says — "  Now  both  the  Russians  and  Persians  have  the  most 
legitimate  plea  for  invading  Toorkestan,  especially  Kharesm,  where  numbers  of  their 
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countrymen  are  held  in  abject  slavery — a  plea  last  to  be  disallowed  by  Englishmen. 
How,  then,  can  we  frustrate  the  designs  of  ambition  which  our  rival  will  so  specially 
cover?  Possibly  by  persuading  the  Oosbegs  themselves  to  do  away  with  the 
grievance  which  gives  the  Eussians  and  Persians  a  pretext  for  invading  them. 
Let  the  British  government  send  a  properly  accredited  envoy  to  Khiva,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  thence,  if  advisable,  across  the  Oxus,  at  once  to  explain  our  present  acts 
in  Afghanistan,  and  to  try  this  only  way  of  checking  a  Eussian  approach,  which 
will  entail  far  greater  trouble  upon  us."  He  proposed  that  the  British  authorities 
should  also  negotiate  with  the  other  Oosbeg  chiefs,  and  represent  to  them  that,  if 
they  would  undertake  to  restrain  the  Turcoman  tribes  from  carrying  off  into 
slavery  the  subjects  of  Eussia  and  Persia,  the  British  would  use  their  influence 
with  the  governments  of  those  countries  to  persuade  them  to  fix  their  boundaries 
at  limits  which  would  inspire  our  government  with  confidence,  and  ensure  peace 
to  the  Oosbegs  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  contended,  in  treating  with 
Eussia,  we  should  best  consult  our  interests  by  basing  all  our  arguments  on  the  one 
broad  ground  of  humanity.  "  It  might  not  be  amiss,"  he  wrote,  "  frankly  to  put  it 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  whether  they,  on  their  part,  will  not  desist  from  a 
jealousy  which  is  injuring  both  us  and  many  people  connected  with  us  ?  Whether, 
ceasing  from  an  unworthy  policy,  which  seeks  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
among  the  thousands  whom  it  is  our  high  aim  to  settle  and  enlighten,  they  will 
not  generously  unite  in  an  endeavour  peaceably  to  abolish  rapine  and  slavery  ?  The 
cost  of  our  mission  would  be  well  exchanged  for  increased  knowledge  of  countries 
in  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  play  some  part ;  and  for  more 
positive  notions  than  we  now  possess  of  the  danger  against  which  we  have  to 
provide ;  while  it  is  probable  that,  though  the  Oosbegs  might  desire  to  be  left  to 
fight  their  own  battles  with  the  Eussians  and  Persians,  they  would  accept  over- 
tures of  a  generally  amicable  nature  from  us,  that  might  leave  some  way  for  the 
extension  of  our  commercial  relations  beyond  Afghanistan,  which  we  hope  to 
settle." 

With  these  high-flown  views,  in  1839  Con  oily  started  for  Central  Asia,  by 
way  of  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the  Persian  Grulf.  At  the  former 
place  he  met  the  Persian  envoy  halting  at  Vienna,  on  his  way  to  England. 
Koosein  Khan — for  such  was  his  name — was  a  match  for  the  Englishman.  Koosein 
said — "  You  talk  of  our  acting  against  your  interests,  and  our  own  real  interests  : 
but  are  we  ever  to  sacrifice  what  we  think  to  be  ours  to  your  notions  for  us,  or 
your  precautions  for  yourselves  ?  The  question  of  Persian  policy  lies  in  a  small 
space ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  reduced  to  its  essence  the  better.  We  are  situated 
between  you  and  Eussia — being  weaker  than  either  of  you;  we  therefore  want 
support  from  one  or  the  other.  If  you  will  give  it,  good :  if  not,  we  must  just 
take  to  those  we  like  least,  and  make  the  most  of  them,  whether  it  pleases 
you  or  no.  The  shah  will  never  give  up  his  claims  upon  Afghanistan.  Why 
.should  he  resign  what  he  can  take  with  ease,  purely  to  soothe  a  fear  of  the 
British  government  ?  The  whole  country,  up  to  Cabul,  was  ready  to  submit  to  him 
when  he  left  Herat ;  and  will  prove  to  be  so  whenever  he  advances  his  standard 
again.  You  misinterpret  his  majesty's  generosity  in  retiring  at  your  request ;  and 
think  you  gained  your  wish  by  sending  troops  to  Karrak  :  you  encourage  revolt  to 
the  south.  Does  it  not  strike  your  acute  penetration,  that  we  can  play  the  last 
game,  if  need  be,  in  Hindostan  ?  We  can :  and  if  you  provoke  us  too  far,  we  will." 
This  was  not  simply  threat ;  as,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  was  carried  out,  to 
our  cost. 

At  Calcutta  Con  oily  arrived  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  There  was  a  bright 
flush  of  success  over  our  policy  in  Afghanistan.  Besides,  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
the  envoy  and  minister  at  Cabul,  was  a  relative  of  Conolly's ;  so  Lord  Auckland 
despatched  him  thither.  Thence  he  started  on  a  new  mission,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  visit  Khohund,  and  the  establishment  of  a  correct  impression,  at 
every  place  which  he  might  visit,  of  British  policy  and  strength,  especially  with 
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reference  to  our  interference  in  Afghanistan.  Another  object  was  the  strengthen- 
ing amicable  arrangements  with  the  principal  Oosbeg  powers,  which  had  shown  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  us ;  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  enable  us  to  help  them,  by  doing  prompt  justice  to  their  enemies, 
and  forming  an  agreement  with  each  other  to  prevent  or  redress  future  injuries 
done  by  any  one  party  among  them  to  Eussia,  so  as  to  deprive  the  latter  of  all 
pretext  for  interfering  with  their  independence.  Either  at  Khiva  or  Khohund, 
Conolly  was  to  learn  the  result  of  Shah  Soojah's  mission  to  Bokhara  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  If,  by  the  influence  thus  exerted,  or  by  other  means, 
the  ameer  should  be  induced  to  exhibit  a  decided  disposition  to  atone  for  his 
past  conduct,  and  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  us  and  the  Afghan  king, 
Conolly  was  authorised  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  via  Bokhara  :  otherwise  his 
course  was  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

From  this  journey  he  was  destined  never  to  return  alive.  He  had  reached 
Khiva,  and  had  had  many  interviews  with  the  khan.  From  Khiva  he  went  to 
Khohund ;  and,  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stoddart, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  inviting  him  to  that  city.  After 
receiving  this  summons  Conolly  hastened  thither.  "  The  khan,"  he  wrote,  in  one 
of  his  last  letters,  "  treacherously  caused  Stoddart  to  invite  me  here ;  and  after 
Stoddart  had  given  him  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  con- 
taining nothing  but  friendly  assurances  (which  he  could  have  verified,  with  our 
entire  consent,  at  the  Russian  embassy),  he  sent  us  both  up  here — to  pay  him,  as  a 
kidnapper,  for  our  release,  or  die  by  slow  rot."  This  must  have  happened  a  few 
days  before  the  Christmas  of  1841.  At  that  time  all  Afghanistan  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  great  game  had  exploded.  The  Afghans  had  risen  as  one  man  against  the 
English;  and  the  news  of  their  discomfiture  had  travelled  to  Bokhara.  The 
Feringhees  were  at  their  last  gasp  :  there  was  no  one  to  deliver  or  avenge  them ; 
so  it  happened  that,  the  same  week  that  saw  Sir  William  Macnaghten  slain  at 
Cabul,  saw  his  kinsman,  Arthur  Conolly,  cast  into  a  hopeless  captivity.  In  1 842,  he 
and  Stoddart  were  cruelly  beheaded.  When  Wolfe,  the  missionary,  afterwards 
(moved,  more  than  anything  else,  by  the  strength  of  his  love  for  Arthur  Conolly) 
journeyed  to  Bokhara,  to  learn  the  history  of  his  fate,  he  was  told,  that  "both 
Captain  Conolly  and  Colonel  Stoddart  were  brought,  with  their  hands  tied, 
behind  the  ark  or  palace  of  the  king,  where  they  kissed  each  other ;  and  Stoddart 
said  to  Makrum  Saadut,  c  Tell  the  ameer  that  I  die  a  disbeliever  in  Mahomet,  but 
a  believer  in  Jesus ;  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  I  die.'  Then  Saadut 
gave  the  order  to  cut  off,  first  the  head  of  Stoddart,  which  was  done ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  head  of  Conolly  was  cut  off." 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps.  For  three  years  the  British  troops  remained 
in  Afghanistan,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  political  officers  were  active,  and  the  troops  put  down  every  little 
isolated  movement  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  who  had  maintained  independence. 
So  confident,  indeed,  had  Lord  Auckland  been  made  that  the  Afghans  had  become 
wedded  to  the  rule  of  Shah  Soojah,  that  he  gradually  withdrew  the  British  force 
until  it  had  been  reduced  to  one  European  regiment,  one  or  two  sepoy  corps,  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  and  a  weak  regiment  of  native  cavalry.  But  though  the 
surface  of  things  was  smooth,  a  dangerous  volcano  smouldered  below  the  Afghans  ; 
and  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  vicinity  watched  their  opportunity  to  keep  the 
communication  with  India  open,  through  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub.  The  Khyberries 
and  others  had  at  first  been  subsidised.  Believing  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  the  government,  in  an  evil  hour,  discontinued  the  subsidy.  The  winter 
of  1841  approached ;  the  snows  covered  the  mountains  and  the  plains :  the 
British  force  was  weak,  and  was  indifferently  commanded.  Suddenly  the  Afghans 
arose,  and  blockaded  Cabul,  Candahar,  Grhuznee,  and  all  the  lesser  fortresses. 
Massacres  in,  or  miraculous  escapes  from,  the  smaller  places  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  government  was  alarmed :  reinforcements  were  impossible  in  the 
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then  state  of  the  country.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  hold  the  places  until 
the  opening  of  the  season.  Meanwhile,  the  envoy  at  Cabul,  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten,  sought  an  interview  with  the  prince,  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  the  displaced  monarch.  At  that  interview,  the  envoy  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  treacherously  assassinated;  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was,  at  the  same 
time,  butchered  by  an  Afghan  mob.  His  Afghan  servants  told  him  he  was  in 
danger,  and  exhorted  him  to  withdraw  to  the  cantonments.  He  said  that  he  had 
done  the  Afghans  no  injury,  and  asked  why  they  should  injure  him.  He  could 
not  think  that  any  real  danger  threatened  him ;  and  he  retired  to  rest  with  little 
fear  of  the  results  of  the  morrow.  When  the  morrow  came  he  perceived  his 
danger :  the  streets  were  alive  with  insurgents ;  an  excited  crowd  was  gathering 
round  his  house.  £  till  there  might  be  time  to  secure  safety  by  flight;  but  he 
scorned  to  quit  his  post :  he  believed  that  he  could  quell  the  tumult ;  and  so  he 
rejected  the  advice  that  might  have  saved  him.  Instead,  he  wrote  to  Macnaghten 
for  support,  and  to  some  friendly  Afghan  chiefs  for  assistance.  It  was  then  too 
late.  Before  any  succour  could  arrive,  the  crowd  before  his  house  had  began  to 
rage  furiously ;  and  it  was  plain  that  no  expostulation  or  entreaties  would  avail 
anything  there.  From  a  gallery  which  ran  along  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
Burnes,  attended  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  his  friend  William  Bradfoot, 
addressed  himself  to  the  excited  mob.  They  yelled  out  their  execration  and 
defiance  in  reply.  The  enemy  had  began  to  fire  upon  them.  Bradfoot  was  soon 
shot  dead.  Then  the  insurgents  set  fire  to  Burnes'  stables;  rushed  into  the 
garden,  and  summoned  him  down.  All  hope  of  rescue  from  the  cantonments  had 
now  gone.  Still  he  might  purchase  his  own  and  his  brother's  safety  by  appealing 
to  the  national  avarice  of  the  Afghans.  He  offered  them  large  sums  of  money  if 
they  would  suffer  him  to  escape.  Still  they  called  on  him  to  leave  off  firing,  and 
to  come  down  to  the  garden.  At  last  he  consented ;  and  the  brothers,  conducted 
by  a  Cashmeree  Mussulman  who  had  sworn  to  protect  them,  went  down  to  the 
garden ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  in  the  presence  of  the  mob,  than  their  guide 
cried  out,  "  Here  is  Sekunder  Burnes !"  and  straightway  the  insurgents  fell  upon 
them,  and  slew  them. 

It  fared  better  with  Major  Pottinger.  He  had  been  appointed  political  agent 
on  the  Toorkestan  frontier ;  and  when  the  combined  movement  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  broke  out,  he  was  in  the  castle  of  Lugmanhee,  some  ten  miles 
from  Charekur,  where  a  regiment  of  Groorkhas,  in  the  service  of  Shah  Soojah,  was 
garrisoned.  Thither  Pottinger  managed  to  repair,  under  the  cover  of  night.  The 
insurgents  attacked  them  :  the  little  garrison  held  out  manfully  against  superior 
numbers.  At  length  Pottinger  determined  to  fight  his  way  to  Cabul.  Of  the 
little  band,  only  two  officers,  Pottinger  and  another,  a  single  sepoy,  and  two  men 
attached  to  the  civil  department,  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape.  When 
Eldred  Pottinger  reached  Cabul,  he  was  compelled  for  some  time  to  nurse  his 
wounds ;  but  before  long,  the  great  crisis  of  the  insurrection  again  brought  him  to 
the  front.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  every  one  in  the  camp 
felt  that  Pottinger  was,  above  all  others,  the  man  to  extricate  the  English  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with 
the  enemy  for  the  surrender  of  Cabul,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country.  It  was 
a  bitter  pill  for  him  to  swallow ;  but  there  was  no  alternative.  The  military 
authorities  had  determined  that  they  could  fight  no  longer ;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  an  ignominious  retreat  from  the  country  which 
they  had  so  proudly  invaded.  The  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  at  last 
compelled  him,  sorely  against  the  promptings  of  his  own  courageous  heart,  to 
negotiate  with  the  Afghan  chiefs  for  a  safe-conduct,  is  on  record.  "  We  received," 
he  wrote,  in  a  report  to  government,  drawn  up  at  a  subsequent  period,  "  a  tender 
from  Mahommed  Oosman  Khan,  offering  to  escort  the  army  to  Peshawur  for  the 
sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees,  as  had  been  offered  him,  he  said,  by  Sir  W.  Macnaghten. 
At  the  same  time,  letters  from  Captains  Macgregor  and  Mackeson  were  received, 
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urging  Sir  William  to  hold  out,  and  informing  us  of  the  reinforcements  which 
were  on  their  way  from  India.  The  information  from  the  city  showed  that  feuds 
were  running  very  high  there ;  and  that  Shah  Soojah  appeared  to  be  getting  up  a 
respectable  party  for  himself.  When  I  informed  General  Elphinstone  of  these 
facts,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  Brigadier  Skelton,  Brigadier 
Anquetil,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chambers,  Captain  Bellew,  and  Captain  Grant.  At 
the  major-general's  request,  I  laid  the  above-mentioned  facts  and  the  enemy's 
tenders  before  these  officers,  and  also  my  own  opinion  that  we  should  not  treat 
with  the  enemy,  because — Firstly,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
were  deceiving  us.  Secondly,  I  considered  it  our  duty  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
measures  which  would  tie  the  hands  of  government  at  a  future  time :  and,  thirdly, 
that  we  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  so  large  a  sum  of  public  money  (amounting  to 
nineteen  lacs)  to  purchase  our  own  safety,  or  to  order  other  commanding 
officers  to  give  up  the  trust  confided  to  them ;  for  it  was  especially  laid  down  by 
writers  on  international  law,  that  a  general  had  no  authority  to  make  any  treaty 
unless  he  were  able  to  enforce  the  conditions ;  and  that  he  could  not  treat  for  the 
future,  but  only  for  the  present.  The  council  of  war,  however,  unanimously 
decided,  that  remaining  at  Cabul,  and  forcing  a  retreat,  were  alike  impracticable  ; 
and  that  nothing  remained  for  us  but  endeavouring  to  release  the  army  by  agreeing 
to  the  tenders  offered  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  any  sum,  in  addition  to  what  had 
already  been  promised  by  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  if  it  tended  to  secure  the- 
safety  of  the  army,  would  be  well  expended ;  and  that  our  right  to  negotiate 
on  these  terms  was  proved  by  Sir  William  Macnaghten  having  assented  to  them 
before  his  assassination.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  major-general  coincided 
with  the  officers  of  the  council,  and  refused  to  attempt  occupying  the  Balla  Hissar 
(as  his  second  in  command,  who  had  been  in  there,  declared  it  to  be  impracticable), 
I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty,  notwithstanding  my  repugnance  to,  and  disapproval 
of  the  measure,  to  yield,  and  attempt  to  carry  on  a  negotiation.  For  the 
reasons  of  the  military  authorities,  I  must  refer  you  to  themselves." 

This  disastrous  retreat  was,  consequently,  commenced  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1 842.  The  British  army  was  under  arms  to  march  out  of  Cabul ;  but  no  promised 
escort  came.  "  The  military  authorities,  however,  refused  to  wait,"  wrote  Pottin- 
ger;  "and,  notwithstanding  my  advice  to  the  contrary,  marched  out  of  our 
intrenchments.  No  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  the  soldiers  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather."  A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  says — "Major 
Pottinger  told  us  that,  when  the  retreat  was  decided  on,  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  his,  Lawrence's,  and  Conolly's  advice,  to  concentrate  in  the  Balla  Hissar,  he 
urged  the  officers  to  have  all  the  old  horse-clothing,  &c.,  cut  into  strips,  and  rolled 
round  the  soldiers'  feet,  after  the  Afghan  fashion,  as  a  better  preservative  against 
the  snow  than  the  mere  hard  leather  of  shoes.  This  he  repeatedly  urged ;  but  in 
vain:  and,  within  a  few  hours,  the  frost  did  its  work.  Major  Pottinger  said  there 
was  not  an  Afghan  around  them  who  had  not  his  legs  swathed  in  rags  as  soon  as  the 
snow  began  to  fall.  In  British  annals,  the  miseries  of  that  retreat  are,  we  believe, 
unparalleled.  As  our  men  entered  the  passes,  the  treachery  of  the  enemy  became 
apparent.  The  mountain-tops  were  crowded  with  musketeers;  the  defiles  were 
blocked  up  with  stones  and  trees ;  escape  became  impossible.  Day  by  day  the 
hopeless  force  moved  on — its  numbers  every  hour  diminishing  from  cold  and  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  on 
them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  120,  who  were  made  prisoners, '13,000  soldiers 
and  camp-followers  were  massacred  in  the  Khoord  Cabul  passes.  At  last  Akbar 
Khan  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  promised  to  escort  the  remainder  safely  to  the 
frontier,  if  three  hostages  were  given  up  to  him  as  a  guarantee  for  the  evacuation 
of  our  outposts  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Brigadier  Skelton  and  Captain 
Lawrence  were  named ;  but  the  former  refused  to  go.  Pottinger  took  his  place, 
and,  with  George  Lawrence  and  Colin  Mackenzie,  became  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
Akbar  Khan,  the  murderer  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten.  To  the  bold  front  which  he 
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assumed  when  tidings  came  that  General  Pollock  was  advancing  victoriously  upon 
Cabul,  the  captives  owed  it,  mainly  under  Providence,  that  they  finally  obtained 
their  release.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  confidence  of  this  little  band  of 
Englishmen.  At  Bameean  they  deposed  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  appointed 
a  more  friendly  chief  in  his  stead.  They  levied  contributions  on  a  party  of  Lohanee 
merchants  who  were  passing  that  way,  and  so  supplied  themselves  with  funds. 
And,  to  crown  all,  Major  Pottinger  began  to  issue  proclamations,  calling  upon  all 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  come  and  make  their  salaam.  He  granted  remissions  of 
revenue ;  and  all  the  decent  clothes  in  the  possession  of  the  party  were  collected,  to 
bestow  as  dresses  of  honour."  His  services,  as  chief  political  officer  with  the  Cabul 
prisoners,  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  shared  his  captivity ;  and  they 
subscribed  to  present  him,  after  his  release,  with  a  testimonial,  which  he  never  lived 
to  receive :  but  it  was  requested  by  the  subscribers,  who  all  mourned  his  decease, 
that  it  might  be  kept  as  a  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

We  must  be  forgiven  for  dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  career  of  this  noble 
man.  As  a  boy  (he  was  born  of  Irish  parentage,  in  Ireland)  he  was  high-spirited 
and  adventurous ;  and  was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and  tenderness,  forbear- 
ance, and  self-denial.  As  a  man  we  have  seen  what  he  was.  Mr.  Kaye  writes — 
"  When  General  Pollock's  army  marched  back  triumphantly  to  the  British  provinces, 
it  was  a  matter  of  official  necessity  that  the  conduct  of  Major  Pottinger,  who  had 
signed  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan,  should  be  submitted  to  investi- 
gation. A  court  of  inquiry  was  therefore  held,  over  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  George) 
Clerk  presided;  and  what  was  then  elicited  only  contributed  to  throw  greater 
lustre  on  the  young  artilleryman's  name.  It  was  an  inquiry  of  which  no  man 
doubted  the  result.  After  this,  Eldred  Pottinger  went  down  to  Calcutta  ;  and,  after 
a  brief  residence  there,  determined  on  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Europe.  During  his 
residence  at  the  presidency,  as  I  well  remember,  the  attempts  to  lionise  him  were 
very  unsuccessful.  Everybody  was  struck  by  the  extreme  modesty  of  his  demeanour. 
He  was  shy,  and  reserved,  and  unwilling  to  speak  of  himself.  His  uncle,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  was  then  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  in  China.  Moved  by  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  he  resolved  to  pay  his  distinguished  relative  a  visit ;  and 
during  this  visit,  in  a  disastrous  hour,  he  caught  the  Hong-Kong  fever;  and,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1843,  a  career  of  the  brightest  promise  was  cut  short  by  untimely 
death.  The  romance  of  Indian  history  has  few  more  interesting  chapters  than  the 
story  of  Eldred  Pottinger,  the  defender  of  Herat." 

We  resume  our  narrative.  This  dire  calamity  created  a  profound  sensatior, 
not  only  in  India,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  policy  which  dictated  the  despatch 
of  a  force  to  Afghanistan,  in  the  first  instance,  was  vehemently  condemned ;  and 
the  folly  of  believing  in  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Afghans  bitterly  reviled. 
But  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  the  British  rule  in  India  was  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
traitorous  Akbar  Khan,  was  due  at  once  to  humanity  and  the  honour  of  our  arms. 
Besides,  there  were  British  at  Jellalabad ;  and  they  had  to  be  saved  as  well. 

Let  us  here  tell  the  story  of  General  Sale,  who  was  ordered,  previous  to  the 
murder  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghteu,  to  clear  the  pass  of  the  Khoord  Cabul.  Enormous 
were  the  toils  and  perils  which  he  had  to  encounter  ;  but  he  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  important  task.  The  first  regiment  which  marched  out  of  Cabul  was 
attacked,  and  suffered  some  loss ;  a  second  was  ordered  to  reinforce  them :  but  it 
was  plain  that  Sir  Robert  Sale  would  have  to  fight  his  way  through  the  defile. 
His  march  was  necessarily  slow  ;  nor  were  his  troops  fitted  out  for  their  work  as 
they  might  have  been.  For  instance,  he  applied  for  800  percussion  muskets,  which 
were  lying  idle  in  store  at  Cabul,  to  replace  the  worn-out  arms  of  his  infantry ; 
but  in  vain :  and  they  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan.  On  their 
twentieth  day  out,  in  forcing  a  pass,  Sale  was  wounded,  and  had  to  relinquish  the 
command.  Only  by  patience  and  discipline  could  the  journey  be  accomplished. 
In  November,  Sale  heard  of  the  disturbances  in  Cabul.  Unfortunately  the 
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mountaineers  heard  of  them  as  well ;  and  their  audacity  increased  in  consequence. 
Sale  determined  to  push  on  for  Jellalabad,  leaving  the  private  baggage  behind, 
and  taking  only  what  was  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  his  force.  Hardly  had  he 
disappeared  when  the  shah's  soldiers  plundered  the  baggage,  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy. 

Jellalabad,  in  which  Sir  Eobert  Sale  now  posted  himself,  was  not  in  a  state 
very  favourable  for  a  successful  defence.  The  space  inclosed  within  the  walls  was  far 
too  extensive  for  the  small  force  under  his  command.  It  possessed  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  parapet,  and  that  only  about  two  feet  high.  The  accumulation 
of  earth  and  rubbish  over  them  was  such  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  open  country 
in  many  places.  There  was  a  space  of  400  yards  together,  on  which  none  of  the 
garrison  could  show  themselves  excepting  at  one  spot.  The  people  within  were 
disaffected,  and  the  place  was  completely  surrounded  by  ruined  forts,  walls,  mosques, 
tombs,  and  gardens,  from  which  an  enemy  might  fire  at  the  defenders  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Immediately  the  place  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British,  the  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  posted  themselves  on  the 
spots  which  commanded  the  position.  Sale,  however,  made  a  general  attack  on 
the  16th  of  November,  and  displaced  them;  and  a  similar  army,  brought  against 
him  in  a  fortnight  after,  he  dispersed  in  the  same  way.  Nor  were  these  his  only 
difficulties.  The  town  did  not  contain  two  days'  provisions  ;  and  the  general  had 
to  organise  the  supplies,  with  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited 
and  hostile  population.  However,  grain  was  collected;  and  the  place,  owing  to 
almost  incredible  exertions,  was  put  in  a  suitable  state  of  defence.  It  was  im- 
portant— and  the  general  felt  it  to  be  such — to  remain  where  he  was,  to  keep  open 
a  rallying-point  for  the  troops  in  Cabul.  On  the  9th  of  January,  works  had  been 
completed  by  Captain  Broadfoot,  which  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  cover  for  the  enemy — extending  to  the  demolition  of  forts  and  old 
walls;  filling  up  ravines,  destroying  gardens,  and  cutting  down  groves;  raising 
the  parapets  to  six  or  seven  feet  high ;  repairing  and  widening  the  ramparts ; 
extending  the  bastions  ;  retrenching  three  of  the  gates  ;  covering  the  fourth  with 
an  outwork ;  and  excavating  a  ditch,  three  feet  in  depth  and  twelve  in  width, 
round  the  whole  of  the  walls.  General  Sale  was  summoned,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Afghan  rebellion,  to  give  up  the  place,  in  fulfilment  of  a  convention  entered  into 
by  the  political  and  military  authorities  at  Cabul ;  but,  as  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  bad  faith  of  his  enemies,  he  refused  to  surrender.  Startling  rumours  reached 
him ;  and,  at  length,  he  received  the  sad  news  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British 
from  Cabul,  and  of  their  annihilation  in  the  defiles  of  Ghilzie.  At  the  same  time, 
also,  the  general  heard  of  the  defeat  of  four  regiments  marching  from  Hindostan 
to  his  successor.  Like  grim  death,  he  remained  where  he  was,  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  key  of  eastern  Afghanistan  in  his  hand. 

On  the  13th  of  January  a  visitor  reached  him.  The  sentinel  on  the  ram- 
parts, looking  out  towards  Cabul,  saw  a  solitary  white-faced  horseman  riding 
towards  the  fort.  With  eager  eyes  they  watched  his  career :  they  saw  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  clinging,  as  one  sick  or  wounded,  to  the  weary  pony  that 
seemed  to  totter  under  his  weight.  A  party  of  cavalry  was  sent  out  to  succour 
him.  The  white  traveller  proved  to  be  Dr.  Brydon,  who  had  ridden  all  the  way 
with  death  behind  him,  and  who  now  reported  himself  to  be  the  sole  survivor 
of  an  army  of  some  16,000  men.  "I  got  on,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "very 
well  till  within  about  fifty  miles  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  losing  all  my 
baggage,  &c.  I  then  lost  the  horse  on  which  I  was  riding.  Having  taken  one 
of  my  servants,  who  was  wounded,  up  behind  me,  we  fell  rather  too  far  in  the 
rear,  when  he  was  pulled  off  from  behind,  and  I  fell  with  him.  I  was  instantly 
felled  to  the  earth  by  the  blow  of  a  large  knife,  which  wounded  me  in  the 
head.  I,  however,  managed  to  avert  the  second  blow  by  receiving  my  enemy's 
hand  on  the  edge  of  my  sword,  by  which  his  hand  was  somewhat  damaged, 
and  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and  I,  following 
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his  good  example,  managed  to  reach  the  main  body,  minus  my  horse,  cap,  and 
shoe,  which  I  lost  in  the  snow.  I  was  then  trudging  along,  holding  fast  by 
the  tail  of  another  officer's  horse,  when  a  native,  who  was  riding  close  by,  said 
that  he  could  ride  no  further,  and  told  me  to  take  his  horse,  which  I  did  without 
delay.  I  do  not  know  who  the  man  was,  as  it  was  quite  dark  at  the  time ;  but 
the  saddle  must  have  belonged  to  an  Afghan.  I  now  got  to  the  front,  where 
I  found  a  number  of  officers  who  were  determined  to  push  on,  as  the  men  would 
obey  no  orders,  and  were  halting  every  minute.  We  travelled  on  slowly  all  night, 
fired  at  occasionally  from  the  sides,  and  found  ourselves,  at  daybreak,  about  thirty 
miles  from  this — our  party  consisting  of  only  seven  officers,  five  European  soldiers, 
and  myself;  the  rest  having  lost  us  in  the  dark,  and  gone  some  other  road.  About 
10  A.M.  we  were  attacked,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  horsemen  :  three  officers, 
and  the  five  Europeans,  were  here  killed.  One  of  the  officers  was  Lieutenant 
Bird,  of  the  Madras  army,  who  fell  close  by  my  side.  I,  with  the  remaining 
four,  got  clear  of  the  horsemen,  and  pushed  on.  Three  of  our  party  being  well 
mounted,  left  the  fourth  and  myself  far  in  the  rear ;  when  he,  after  coming  on 
some  way,  said  his  horse  was  done-up,  and  that  he  would  hide  until  night ;  for 
which  purpose  he  left  me  about  four  miles  from  this.  He  was  taken  and  killed. 
I  proceeded  slowly  for  a  short  time,  when  I  saw  a  great  many  people  running 
towards  me  in  all  directions.  I  waited  until  they  had  got  pretty  close,  and  then 
pushed  my  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  for  about  two  miles,  under 
a  shower  of  large  stones,  sticks,  and  a  few  shots ;  in  which  I  had  my  sword  broken 
by  a  stone,  my  horse  shot  in  the  spine,  close  to  the  tail,  and  my  body  bruised 
all  over  by  the  stones.  I  was  now  attacked  by  a  horseman,  who  left  a  party — 
about  six — whom  I  saw  leading  away  one  of  our  officer's  horses,  who  had  gone 
on  a-head.  These  three  were  killed ;  and  having  nothing  left  to  defend  myself 
with,  and  my  horse  being  quite  done-up,  he  wounded  me  on  the  knee  and  hand, 
when,  seeing  me  stoop  down,  he  galloped  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  I  was  looking  for  a  pistol." 

Such  letters  as  these  must  have  created,  and  did  create,  a  burning  desire 
for  a  terrible  revenge.  We  had  committed  a  great  blunder:  we  had  placed  a 
puppet  on  the  throne  of  Cabul :  we  had  held  him  there  by  British  arms  and 
gold :  we  had  been  guilty  of  an  unrighteous  interference ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  British  soldiers  should  be  treacherously  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

An  army  of  retribution  was  organised,  under  the  command  of  General  Pollock, 
an  officer  of  great  sagacity  and  experience.  A  Sikh  contingent  accompanied ;  and 
with  this  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  British  officer,  nominally  to  be  the  medium  of 
intercommunication  between  the  British  and  the  Sikh  commander ;  but,  virtually, 
to  hold  the  latter  to  allegiance,  and  to  command  his  force.  To  this  post  Captain 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed.  The  detachments  still  in  Afghanistan  were  to  be 
relieved,  and  the  country  abandoned.  Candahar  had  not  fallen.  It  was  held  by 
Major-Greneral  Nott,  even  after  Grhuznee  and  Cabul  had  capitulated.  Greneral  Sale 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  still  at  Jellalabad.  It  was  arranged  that  Nott  should  retreat 
by  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  that  Pollock  should  move  forward  to  relieve  Sale. 

Before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out,  Lord  Auckland  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  was  replaced  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  first  impulse  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  armies  of  G-enerals  Pollock  and  Nott,  without  striking  a 
blow.  One  universal  feeling  of  indignation  arose  upon  the  intimation  of  this 
decision.  His  lordship  thought  better  of  it,  and,  ultimately,  gave  a  discretion 
to  the  generals  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment.  They  decided 
for  an  advance  upon  the  Afghan  capital.  From  that  moment  Lord  Ellenborough 
threw  all  his  energies  into  the  cause,  forwarding  troops  and  supplies,  and  establish- 
ing a  corps  de  reserve  on  the  Sutlej.  Pollock  experienced  opposition  in  the 
passes  ;  but  it  was  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  the  9th  and  31st  regiments.  Nott, 
with  the  40th  and  41st  regiments,  and  5,000  sepoys,  cleared  the  way  by  defeating 
the  Afghans  on  the  front  of  Candahar.  The  junction  was  effected  at  Cabul.  The 
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great  bazaar  of  the  city,  and  all  the  fortifications,  were  destroyed.  The  prisoners, 
among  whom  w.ere  Lady  Sale  and  Lady  Macnaghten,  were  released.  Sale,  at 
Jellalabad,  effected  his  own  release  by  a  gallant  sortie,  and  the  combined  forces 
returned  to  India  through  the  Punjaub.  They  were  received  with  great  pomp 
as  they  crossed  the  Sutlej  ;  and  the  triumph  of  1842  effaced,  in  some  degree, 
the  mortification  of  the  reverses  of  1841. 

Afghanistan  is  an  elevated  table-land  in  Asia,  consisting  of  an  area  of  211,500 
square  miles,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  a  population  of  nearly  14,000,000.  On 
the  east,  it  is  divided  from  Plindostan  by  the  Indus,  from  the  banks  of  which, 
the  mountain  masses,  whose  summits  constitute  the  table-land,  rise  to  a  height 
of  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  west,  or  Persian  side,  the  table- 
land is  only  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  now  divided  into  three 
independent  principalities — Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat.  The  latter  is  still 
considered  the  gate  of  India  on  the  north-west. 

This  war  with  the  Afghans  was  begun  and  consummated  in  folly.  Colonel 
Fane  (the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  commander-in-chief  of  all  India  at  the  time), 
writes,  in  1842 — "I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  military  head  in  India,  and 
second  member  of  the  council  in  that  country,  did  oppose,  or  perhaps  point  out  to 
the  Governor-general,  the  extreme  danger  of  this  wild  and  unmeasured  expedition. 
*  *  *  He  assured  Lord  Auckland  of  the  success  which  did  at  first  appear  to 
attend  us;  but  warned  him  that,  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  troops  in  countries 
so  distant,  and  which  scarcely  produced  food  sufficient  for  the  scanty  population, 
was  next  to  impossible."  All  the  way  the  expedition  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
As  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him,  Runjeet  Singh,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  treaty  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Lahore, by  Macnaghten  and  Burnes, 
refused  to  allow  our  troops  to  cross  the  Punjaub.  Our  principal  rendezvous  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  be  at  Shikapoor,  in  Scinde ;  and  thence  our  line  of  advance 
was  to  be  by  the  Bolari  Pass,  Quettah,  and  Candahar.  A  Bombay  column,  5,500 
strong,  under  Sir  John  Keane,  advanced  thither.  The  ameers  of  Scinde  had 
faithfully  promised  to  provide  supplies  and  the  means  of  conveyance  for  our 
armies ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Kurrachee,  Sir  John  found  that  they  had  provided  us 
with  nothing  but  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
eager  to  attack  his  column.  The  Beloochees,  it  was  found,  had  plundered  all  the 
granaries  in  Hyderabad:  it  was  said  that  the  ameers  distributed  among  them 
.€50,000  or  £60,000  to  keep  them  quiet.  And  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  army  was  weakened,  and  its  discipline  destroyed,  by  jealousy 
between  the  officers.  As  soon  as  the  Bengal  column  reached  Firozepoor,  an  out- 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  about  fifty  miles  from  Lahore,  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  whose  health  was  growing  infirm,  resigned  the  command,  and  returned  to 
Bombay.  Lord  Auckland  nominated  Sir  John  Keane  to  the  direction  of  the 
whole  force,  and  instructed  him  to  send  his  orders  to  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton, 
who,  as  senior  officer,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Bengal  column,  as  a 
temporary  measure  until  its  junction  with  the  other  troops.  This  also  gave, 
for  a  time,  the  command  of  a  division  to  Major-General  Nott,  and  of  a  brigade  to 
Colonel  Dennie.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  before  the  main  body  of  our  army  got 
beyond  the  frontier,  it  was  left  without  a  commander-in-chief. 

Every  step  taken  by  our  army  was  pregnant  with  warning.  For  instance,  at 
Quettah,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  supplies  and  other  necessaries 
were  anticipated,  and  none  were  to  be  found.  Yet  Burnes  had  already  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with .  this  gentleman,  who  had  agreed  to  accept  from  us  £15,000 
a  year  during  the  continuance  of  an  army  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  supply  provi- 
sions, carriages,  and  escorts,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability — all  of  which  were  to  be 
paid  for.  While  they  were  discussing  this  precious  treaty,  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
told  Burnes  that  Dost  Mahommed  was  a  man  of  resource  and  ability ;  and  that 
though  we  might  put  him  down,  and  thrust  Shah  Soojah  in  his  place,  we  could 
never  win  over  the  Afghan  nation.  "  Wait,'''  said  he,  "  till  sickness  overtake?  your 
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troops — till  they  are  exhausted  with  fatigue  from  long  and  harassing  marches,  and 
the  total  want  of  supplies :  wait  till  they  have  drank  of  many  waters;  and  wait, 
too,  till  they  feel  the  sharpness  of  the  Afghan  swords."  On  another  occasion  the 
khan  used  these  words — "  You  have  brought  an  army  into  the  country ;  but  how  do 
you  propose  to  take  it  back  again  ?"  This  was  the  very  question  which  was  asked 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  the  intimation  of  an  advance  into  Afghanistan 
was  made  in  parliament.  Our  friend,  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  kept  well  the  treaty  he 
had  made  with  Burnes.  He  wrote  to  the  hill  chiefs  as  our  army  advanced — 
4<  What  is  the  use  of  treaties  and  arrangements  ?  All  child's  play.  There  is  no 
relief  but  in  death ;  no  cure  but  in  the  destruction  of  the  English.  Their  heads, 
bodies,  and  goods  must  be  sacrificed.  Strengthen  the  pass."  Obstacles  met  us  at 
every  step ;  robbery  and  plunder  were,  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans,  the  order  of 
the  day.  Our  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  climate,  by  fatigue,  by  the  Afghans,  to 
whom  we  came  with  the  rich  boon  of  an  abhorred  and  worthless  king.  Our 
exasperated  soldiers,  whenever  they  captured  any  of  the  Afghan  marauders,  never 
gave  any  quarter,  but  shot  or  hung  them  at  once,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  that  bloody  retribution  which,  alas !  soon  ensued.  Dost  Mahommed  told 
our  officers,  after  he  had  delivered  himself  up,  that  the  majority  of  the  Afghan 
tribes  had  never  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  never  would  obey,  any  prince ;  that 
we  should  be  involved  in  perpetual  embarrassments;  that  the  cunning  and 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  chiefs  would  prove  more  dangerous  than  their  arms ;  and 
that  the  very  courtiers  about  Shah  Soojah,  who  had  been  for  years  fattening  on  our 
bounty,  would  be  the  first  to  turn  and  plot  against  us. 

We  had,  however,  made  our  way  to  Cabul;  and,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000 
,a  year,  were  keeping  Shah  Soojah  on  his  throne.  Sir  John  Keane,  wisely,  did  not 
wait  to  see  if  the  new  reign  prospered,  but  hastened  back  to  England,  to  be  made 
Lord  Keane,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Nor  was  Lord  Auckland,  as  Governor-general, 
forgotten :  he  was  made  an  earl ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  honoured  him  with  their  thanks,  "  for  the  sagacity  and  promptitude 
-with  which  he  had  planned  the  expedition,  and  the  zeal  and  vigour  he  had  dis- 
played in  preparing  the  troops  to  take  the  field."  What  bitter  sarcasm!  what 
folly  there  is  in  human  praise !  To  this  noble  lord  we  owe  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  English  story ;  and  his  reward  was — trial — imprisonment — death  ?  No, 
a  peerage.  Even  at  the  time  while  admiration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  there  was 
some  severe  criticism  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  that  he  had  never  doubted  but  that  the  valour  and  discipline  of  our  troops 
would  secure  victory  to  our  arms  in  Afghanistan,  but  that  it  was  when  we  had 
completed  our  first  conquests  that  our  difficulties  would  begin.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said  the  war  was  a  folly ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  might  not 
prove  to  be  a  crime.  Folly,  as  we  have  seen,  marked  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings. When  the  storm  began  to  lower  which  was  to  sweep  away  the  British  army, 
and  to  whiten  the  mountain  passes  with  our  bones,  Major  Pottinger  represented  to 
-our  envoy  the  insufficiency  of  our  military  force  in  some  places,  and  the  badness  of 
their  cantonments  in  nearly  all ;  but  the  major  was  looked  upon  as  an  alarmist. 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  appears  to  have  been  utterly  blind  as  to  the  real  position  of 
affairs.  Lieutenant  Eyre  writes,  in  his  Military  Operations  at  Cabul — "  No  man, 
surely,  in  a  highly  responsible  public  situation,  especially  in  such  a  one  as  that 
held  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  ought  ever  to  indulge  in  a  state  of  blind 
security,  or  to  neglect  salutary  warnings,  however  small.  It  is  indisputable  that 
such  warnings  had  been  given  to  him,  especially  by  a  respectable  Afghan,  named 
Taj  Mahommed,  who,  on  the  very  previous  night,  went  in  person  to  Sir  A.  Burnes, 
to  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but  returned  disgusted  with  his  credulity."  Lady  Sale 
says — "  On  the  28th  of  October  the  envoy  wrote  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  con- 
sequence of  information  he  had  received  from  Captain  Trevor,  which  indicated  an 
unquiet  state  of  feeling  among  the  people  of  Cabul.  But  Sir  A.  Burnes,  on 
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whom  the  intelligence  department  devolved,  assured  him  that  Trevor  must  be 
mistaken,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  any  meditated  rising  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
was  all  as  it  ought  to  be.  Notwithstanding  this,  Trevor  assured  the  envoy  that  a 
number  of  Grhilzie  chiefs  had  left  Cabul  for  hostile  purposes.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber (the  very  day  before  the  outbreak),  Sir  A.  Burnes  congratulated  Sir  William 
on  the  prospect  of  his  leaving  Cabul  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity."  That 
Afghan  war  seems  to  have  accumulated  folly  upon  folly,  shame  on  shame. 

When  the  news  came  to  the  cantonment  of  the  riot  in  the  city,  and  of  the 
assassination  of  Burnes,  Sir  William  Macnaghten  said  that  the  storm  would  soon 
blow  over  of  itself.  "  Instead  of  blowing  over,"  writes  Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  his  Our 
Indian  Empire,  "it  increased  in  violence.  Every  minute  that  was  lost  in 
inaction  raised  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  insurgents.  The  chief  command 
of  our  astounded  and  bewildered  army  (bewildered  much  more  by  the  inactivity 
and  stupor  of  their  leaders  than  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Afghans),  was  at  the 
time  held  by  Major-Greneral  Elphinstone,  a  most  amiable  and,  at  one  time,  a 
gallant  officer ;  but  who  had  been  suffering  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  had 
affected  his  nerves,  and  worn  out  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body.  He  was  utterly 
incapable  of  acting,  in  this  sudden  emergency,  with  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  troops;  and  the  officers  next  in  command 
under  him  seem  to  have  been,  without  the  same  physical  and  unavoidable  causes, 
as  incapable  as  himself,  and  to  have  shrunk  from  all  responsibility.  The  canton- 
ment occupied  by  the  army  for  so  many  months,  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be ;  and 
the  magazine  of  provisions  was  placed  in  the  most  exposed  and  least  defensible- 
part  of  it,  detached  from  our  works  of  strength.  All  the  calamities  which  befel 
our  ill-starred  force,  might  be  traced,  more  or  less,  to  the  defects  of  our  position ;. 
and  whether  we  look  to  its  situation  or  to  its  construction,  this  cantonment  at 
Cabul  must  ever  be  spoken  of  as  a  disgrace  to  our  military  skill  and  judgment/' 

Panic,  fear  seized  all,  and  ruined  everything.  At  Jellalabad,  Sale  maintained 
his  place,  because  he  never  lost  his  head  through  fear.  At  Candahar,  Nott  did  the 
same,  and  was  actually  ready,  on  receiving  some  supplies  and  reinforcements,  to- 
co-operate with  Pollock  and  Sale  in  an  advance  upon  Cabul.  "  It  is  on  record," 
says  Nott,  "  that  I  informed  the  Indian  government  that  I  could  hold  the  country 
(Candahar  and  Lower  Afghanistan)  for  any  time.  It  is  on  record  that  I  informed 
Lord  Auckland,  as  far  back  as  December,  1841,  that  I  could,  with  permission  r 
reoccupy  Cabul  with  the  force  under  my  command.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it  but  the  unaccountable  panic  which  prevailed  at  the  seat  of  government."  The 
Indian  government,  however,  continued  to  despond.  In  a  letter  from  the  Grovernor- 
general  in  council  to  the  secret  committee  at  home,  dated  Feb.  9th,  1842  (nine 
days  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  at  Calcutta),  it  is  written — "  On  the 
31st  of  January  we  expressly  informed  Major-Greneral  Pollock  that  Jellalabad  was 
not  a  place  which  we  desired  to  retain  at  all  hazards ;  and  that,  after  securing  Sir 
E.  Sale's  brigade  there,  and  giving  every  practicable  relief  to  parties  from  Cabul,. 
we  would  wish  him,  rather  than  run  extreme  risks  at  Jellalabad,  to  arrange  for 
withdrawal  from  it,  and  the  assemblage  of  all  his  force  at  or  near  Peshawur." 
Shah  Soojah  (on  whose  behalf  we  had  undertaken  this  disastrous  expedition),, 
though  abandoned  and  left  to  his  own  resources,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  on 
his  throne,  and  to  acquire  friends  and  allies.  The  Afghan  chiefs,  ever  divided  by 
jealousies,  factions,  and  feuds,  began  to  intrigue  one  against  the  other  as  soon  as 
the  English  were  gone  from  Cabul ;  and  some  of  them  sent  open,  and  some  secret, 
assistance  to  the  shah  in  the  citadel,  who  intimated,  by  letter,  that  he  wanted  no. 
more  English  troops — nothing  but  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  our  money  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  his  power. 

In  war,  as  in  life,  it  is  pluck  carries  the  day.     There  is  nothing  like  a  bold 

front.     As  soon  as  Pollock  commenced  his  march,  victory  and  success  were  on  our 

side.     He  gave  the  Afghans  a  sound  beating  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  above  it ; 

and  before  he  reached  Jellalabad  the  beleaguering  army  was  dissolved,  or  was  m 
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rapid  flight.  When  it  was  known  that  General  Pollock  intended  to  advance,  and 
not  retreat,  the  people  of  Cabul  began  to  desert  the  city  in  great  numbers,  from 
dread  of  our  army ;  and  all  efforts  to  induce  the  people  to  meet  and  oppose  Pollock 
on  his  advance,  were  utterly  fruitless :  many  of  the  khans  either  struck  away  for 
their  own  mountains,  or  agreed  that  some  one  or  two  of  the  English  prisoners 
should  be  released,  in  order  to  open  friendly  negotiations  with  the  victorious 
general.  The  victories  obtained  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  plains  of  China  were 
rapidly  rumoured  throughout  India,  and  produced  a  salutary  impression  among  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  in  neighbouring  countries.  Our  Indian 
empire  had  been  in  jeo'pardy.  Before  the  news  of  these  victories  reached  them, 
our  old  foes  in  Nepaul,  and  some  of  the  Eajpoot  tribes  in  Central  India,  were  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement :  even  the  Burmese  seemed  on  the  point  of  testing  the 
fortune  of  war.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Chinese  were  flying  before 
our  troops,  that  the  Afghans  had  been  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  that  Cabul 
had  been  recaptured,  amicable  professions  to  the  Indian  government  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  a  narrow  escape  from  eternal  infamy. 
The  indignation  of  the  country  would  have  broken  up  the  new  ministry  of  his 
lordship,  had  he  followed  the  plan  which  he  had  been,  induced  to  entertain  on  first 
landing.  In  a  happy  moment,  his  lordship,  in  council,  pronounced  the  word 
"Forward!"  From  that  time  our  prestige  began  to  brighten,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  our 
disgrace  to  pass  away.  As  Mr.  Macfarlane  remarks — "  We  speak  not  of  vengeance 
for  the  past.  This  was  not,  nor  ought  ever  to  have  been  a  war  of  retaliation  and 
revenge  :  it  was  a  war  of  retrieval — a  war  of  liberation :  it  was  a  war  for  retrieving 
all  that  was  highest  and  most  valuable  to  us — our  national  character,  the  honour 
of  our  arms,  and  the  spell  of  our  prestige ;  wanting  which,  we  should  have  had,  not 
one,  but  many  wars  to  undertake  in  the  East.  It  was  a  war  for  releasing,  in  the 
only  becoming  manner,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  from  a  foul  Afghan 
imprisonment."  What  a  pity  that  the  number  of  the  rescued  should  have  been  so 
small!  The  total  of  all  that  were  released  and  recovered  by  Nott  and  Pollock's 
brilliant  advance  to  Cabul,  was  only  122.  Of  this  number,  nine  were  ladies, 
and  three  the  wives  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates ;  twenty-two  were 
children;  thirty-four  were  officers;  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  regimental  clerks,  were  British  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates. 

And  then  the  cost :  that  was  set  down  altogether  at  fifteen  millions  of  money. 

It  left  a  stain,  too,  on  Lord  Palmerston's  reputation.  The  correspondence 
relating  to  Afghanistan  was  officially  published  in  1839  ;  and  was  submitted  to 
parliament  with  falsifications,  intended  to  show  that  Dost  Mahommed  was 
intriguing  against  England,  and  in  favour  of  the  Russians ;  and  that  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  A.  Burnes.  Not  a  single  fact  of  all  those  which,  in  the  corres- 
pondence, went  to  prove  that  Dost  Mahommed  was  a  faithful  ally,  but  was 
fraudulently  omitted ;  not  a  single  sentence  among  all  those  which,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  testified  to  his  esteem  for  the  Afghan  chief,  but  was  fraudulently 
suppressed.  In  short,  the  art  of  arranging  and  the  art  of  omitting  were  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  that  Sir  A.  Burnes  was  made  to  say  the  exact  contrary  of  what 
he  thought,  and  to  write  the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  had  written.  No  sooner 
was  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  informed  of  the  publication  of  his  falsified  despatches, 
than  he  sent  to  England  a  copy  of  the  true  ones. 

In  a  few  years  the  nation  underwent  a  great  change.  In  1862,  the  cry  was 
raised — "  The  Persians  are  marching  upon  Herat — the  Persians  have  taken  Herat — 
the  Persians  are  marching  upon  Candahar !"  And,  moreover,  it  appeared  that  the 
Afghans  were  calling  upon  the  English  to  help  them :  yet  England  made  no  stir ; 
sent  no  aid.  The  idea  that  the  underhand  progress  of  Russian  influence  is  a 
present  danger  to  our  supremacy  in  India,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  force. 

English  statesmen  now  argue,  that  it  needs  only  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  map 
to  see  that  the  only  province  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  which  is  exposed  to  an 
invasion  is  that  on  the  north-west.  But  what  are  the  states  bordering  on  this 
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frontier  ?  Beloocliistan  and  the  kingdom  of  Cabul — that  is,  countries  destitute  of 
all  regular  organisation,  and  depending  for  military  service  on  some  legions  of 
freebooters.  Beyond  them  is  Persia,  a  country  of  far  greater  importance ;  behind 
which  are  stationed  the  Eussians,  ever  ready  to  drive  their  spurs  into  its  flanks. 
But  let  the  English  only  despatch  a  squadron,  the  Court  of  Teheran  is  seized  with 
a  trembling  fit.  Admitting,  it  is  said,  that  Russia  contrived,  by  means  of  the 
Persians,,  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  our  Indian  army — admitting  that  the  spectre  of 
an  armed  invasion  rcso  up  even  in  Scinde.  What  then?  Would  not,  it  is  asked, 
an  army,  bold  enough  to  set  foot  on  the  English  territory,  run  the  risk  of  seeing, 
at  the  first  step  it  took,  its  communications  intercepted?  Would  it  bo  easy  to 
provide  an  adequate  artillery  force,  or  to  find  supplies  for  an  army  of  50,000 
or  60,000  men,  with  200  leagues  of  desert  between  itself  and  the  base  of  its 
operations  ?  "  Thus,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "  argue  those  who  have  not,  like 
Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  friends,  what  may  be  called  a  nightmare  when  they  dream 
about  Russia." 

"It  remains  to  be  seen,"  says  the  same  writer,  "if  the  optimists  have  not 
somewhat  deceived  themselves  in  their  calculations — if  an  exaggerated  panic  has 
not  given  place,  in  their  minds,  to  an  excessive  confidence ;  and  if  there  be  nothing 
but  raving  in  the  dilenda  est  Carthago  of  Mr.  Urquhart." 

As  we  write  there  comes  to  us  a  telegram  from  the  East — "The  Emir  of 
Bokhara  having  failed  in  his  engagement,  and  attacked  a  Russian  detachment, 
which  had  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  faith  of  his  promise,  General 
Romanovsky,  the  successor  of  General  Tchernaioff,  attacked  a  numerous  body  of 
Bokhara  cavalry,  defeating  and  pursuing  them  for  a  distance  of  twenty  versts." 
The  public  now  receive,  with  perfect  indifference,  news  or  rumours  which,  at  one 
time,  would  have  created  the  utmost  consternation.  English  foreign  policy  is 
capricious,  uncertain,  inconstant,  and  inconsistent,  because  it  is  shaped  by  a  public 
which,  like  all  public  bodies,  represents  but_  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the 
interests  of  the  hour.  To-day  we  laugh  to  scorn  the  precautions  of  yesterday : 
to-morrow  brings  a  panic. 

In  defence  of  this  affair,  Lord  Palmerston,  speaking  in  June,  1842,  put  the 
case  thus  : — 

"  I  say  that  all  persons  who  were  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion  thought 
that  immediate  measures  were  necessary,  with  a  view  to  secure  Afghanistan  for 
British  interests.  The  fact  is,  that  for  a  great  number  of  years  we  regarded  Persia 
as  a  barrier  for  our  Indian  possessions  :  but  of  late  her  policy  has  changed ;  and 
since  the  succession  of  the  present  shah,  the  relations  between  India  and  Persia 
have  altered,  and  we  have  seen  Persia  disposed  to  extend  her  frontier.  For  a 
long  time  we  refrained  from  interference ;  but  at  length  it  became  necessary,  from 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  Persia,  to  incorporate  Afghanistan  in  her  system 
of  government.  It  was  then  the  obvious  duty  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
affairs,  to  take  vigorous  measures  that  Afghanistan  might  be  secured  in  our  favour, 
instead  of  being  hostile  to  our  interests.  Now,  Sir,  it  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
an  adventurous  attempt ;  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  extremely  difficult.  But,  Sir,  there  never  was  a  military  operation  carried  on 
in  a  part  of  this  country  in  which  there  were  so  many  difficulties  which  have 
been  followed  by  such  easy  and  complete  success.  Three  years  had  nearly  elapsed 
since  that  expedition  was  undertaken ;  during  those  three  years  no  disaster 
happened.  At  last  a  great  disaster  did  happen,  no  doubt.  Into  the  causes  of 
that  disaster  I  will  not  now  enter.  They  are  matters  of  inquiry  before  competent 
parties  elsewhere;  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  unfair  of  me  to  fix  blame  upon 
any  one.  But  I  may  say  that  this  disaster  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  original 
policy  of  these  measures  than  the  wreck  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  If  we  had  sent 
out  an  expedition  three  years  before,  and  the  line-of-battle  ship  should  be  lost 
unexpectedly  in  a  gale  of  wind,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  policy  of  the 
expedition  was  not  sound  and  judicious." 
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This  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  Roebuck 
returned  to  the  attack,  designating — 

"  The  war  which  has  lately  been  carried  on  by  the  English  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus,  as  a  war  of  aggression;  and,  as  such,  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war." 

And,  not  content  with  a  specific  charge,  he  made  this  general  attack  upon 
Palmerston  and  his  policy  : — 

"I  cannot  help  fancying  that  if  the  name  of  England  has  been  brought 
into  bad  odour  with  the  world,  the  most  active  instrument  in  the  production 
of  that  mischief  has  been  the  noble  viscount,  the  member  for  Tiverton.  In 
fact,  if  I  might,  upon  so  serious  a  matter,  bring  forward  an  almost  ludicrous 
illustration,  I  should  say  that  the  noble  lord  was  best  typified  by  a  late  production 
of  modern  science,  which  is  called  the  lucifer-match.  No  sooner  does  he  meet 
with  an  obstruction  than  a  flame  immediately  bursts  forth.  He  puts  his  hand 
upon  America,  and  it  required  but  one  move  to  bring  upon  us  a  war  that,  iu 
all  its  calamities,  would  have  been  equal  to  a  civil  war.  It  was  only  by  a  miraclo 
that  we  were  saved  from  a  war  with  France.  It  was  not  owing  to  anything 
that  the  noble  lord  did  not  do  that  we  were  not  thrust  into  a  war  with  Russia. 
We  had  an  unnecessary  war  in  Syria — we  had  an  armed  body  in  the  Persian 
Gruif :  Englishmen,  and  those  under  them,  have  swept  the  whole  plains  of  Malta, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  confines  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  under  the 
noble  lord's  pernicious  influence,  bearing  with  them  all  the  consternation  and 
all  the  horrors  of  war.  In  short,  extending  his  mischievous  activity  over  the 
whole  habitable  world — from  the  western  coasts  of  America  to  the  eastern  coasts 
of  China  (where  war  absolutely  raged) — wherever  the  English  name  is  known, 
the  hideous  consequences  of  war  have  been  expected  to  follow.  Therefore,  I  say, 
that  I  do  look  with  suspicion  upon  every  argument  and  every  fact  that  may 
be  adduced,  by  the  noble  lord  or  those  around  him,  in  vindication  of  the 
mischievous  activity  which  he  has  displayed  in  perplexing  and  distracting  our 
foreign  relations  with  the  world  at  large." 

This  attack  put  Palmerston  on  his  mettle.  In  the  early  part  of  his  rejoinder 
he  thus  expressed  himself : — "The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  accused  me 
of  a  mischievous  and  restless  activity  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  term  '  mischievous,'  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  appears  to  me  to  have  peculiar  notions  of  what 
is,  and  what  is  not,  mischievous ;  and  therefore  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  his  opinion  that  my  official  conduct  was  mischievous  will  not  disturb  the 
conviction  of  my  mind  that  it  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  That  there  was  activity 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  declares,  and  we  have  his  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  fact.  I  thank  him  for  that  compliment.  He  says  that  my 
4  restless  activity  encircled  the  globe.'  Why,  Sir,  the  interests  of  England  encircle 
the  globe — the  sun  never  sets  upon  the  interests  of  this  country ;  and  the 
individual  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country, 
.would  not  be  worthy  of  his  position  if  his  activity  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  extensive  range  of  the  great  interests  that  require  his  attention.  *  *  *  * 
Men  who  are  in  public  life,  and  in  the  performance  of  public  duties,  must  expect 
that,  from  some  quarter  or  another,  such  hard  expressions  will  be  applied  to  their 
conduct.  But  it  is  generally  observed  that  men  who  use  the  hardest  words  are  apt, 
also,  to  employ  the  softest  arguments.  If  this  position  be  true,  so  far  from  being- 
surprised  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  should  have  used  hard  terms 
in  speaking  of  me  and  my  late  colleagues,  my  only  wonder  is,  that,  considering  the 
softness  and  weakness  of  his  arguments,  he  did  not  put  greater  strength  into  his 
interpretation.  *  *  *  *  I  must  say  that  it  would  be  a  strange  proceeding 
(Mr.  Roebuck  having  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  hostilities  in 
Afghanistan)  if,  after  four  years  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  not  only  since  the 
occurrence  of  these  important  events  in  India,  but  even  since  the  late  government 
had  laid  the  case  fully  before  parliament — no  attempt  having  been  made  to  condemn 
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the  late  ministers  when  they  were  in  office,  and  when  they  had  all  the  means  of 
defence  which  official  documents  could  furnish  them — these  matters  should  now  be 
made  the  subject  of  inculpation.  It  would,  I  say,  be  most  extraordinary  if  parties 
were  to  lie  in  ambush  during  four  years,  and  then  to  come  out  with  an  attack  upon 
persons  whom  they  might  have  assailed  when  in  power,  but  on  whom  they  deferred 
their  assault  till  placed  in  a  different  position,  and,  of  course,,  with  less  means 
of  defending  themselves." 

England  has  not  yet  done  with  Afghanistan.  A  war  with  Eussia,  at  one  time, 
was  declared  to  be  an  impossibility;  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact.  Even  those 
writers  who  have  blamed  the  British  government  for  deciding  on  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  when  the  Persian  army,  prompted  by  Eussia,  was  besieging  Herat, 
have  been  compelled  to  confess  that  it  is  in  the  possession  of  this  very  place  that 
the  defence  of  India  must  depend.  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  excellent  and  laborious  work 
on  Afghanistan,  admits,  that  "  it  is  only  by  the  Herat  route  that  a  really  formid- 
able, well-equipped  army  could  make  its  way  from  the  Indian  frontier  upon  the 
regions  of  the  north-west.  Both  the  nature  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
such  as  to  favour  the  means  of  the  invader."  It  would,  then,  be  criminal  neglect 
to  allow  an  enemy  to  establish  himself  in  such  a  position.  At  any  rate  the  Herat 
route  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  English  forces.  There,  and  not  on  the  Indus, 
would  the  battle  have  to  be  fought  to  decide  who  were  to  be  the  future  masters  of 
India.  With  all  just  precautions — such  as  were,  unfortunately,  neglected  by  Sir 
William  Macnaghten  and  General  Elphinstone — the  British  dominions  in  Hindos- 
tan  would  be  unapproachable.  All  the  materials  necessary  for  the  organisation  of 
a  great  army,  and  the  formation  of  its  depots,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Herat.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  plain  has  fairly  entitled  it  to  be 
called  the  granary  of  Central  Asia.  Its  mines  supply  lead,  iron,  and  sulphur  ;  the 
surface  of  the  country,  in  almost  every  direction,  is  laden  with  saltpetre ;  the 
willow  and  poplar  trees,  which  furnish  the  best  charcoal,  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  whilst  from  the  population,  at  any  time,  might  be  drawn  hardy  and 
docile  soldiers  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  an  invading  army.  "  Upon  the  possession  of 
such  a  country,"  adds  Mr.  Kaye,  "  would  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  the  success 
of  operations  undertaken  for  the  invasion  or  defence  of  Hindostan."  At  a  time 
when  the  outcry  against  the  policy  which  produced  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  loudest — when  the  newspapers  were  still  full  of  the  harrowing  details  of  the 
calamities  which  had  fallen  on  the  unfortunate  troops  at  Cabul — when  invectives 
against  all  who  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have  had,  any  share  in  originating  the 
expedition,  were  delivered  in  parliament,  and  disseminated  by  the  press — Lord 
Palmerston  stood  forward,  and,  with  admirable  moral  courage,  declared  that  this 
policy  was  sound,  and  that,  with  ordinary  prudence,  it  would  have  been  successful. 
He  was  answered  with  shouts  of  derision. 

Many  years  later,  Lord  Broughton  (Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  that  was), 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  what 
"  was  certainly  a  folly,  if  not  a  crime" — the  Afghan  war.  It  is,  indeed,  undoubted, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Had  Lord  Auckland  sided 
with  the  directors,  it  would  never  have  taken  place.  He  did  not  oppose  it. 
There  were  unscrupulous,  ambitious  men  about  him,  who  urged  him  to  it.  There 
were  family  influences,  it  is  said,  which  co-operated  with  them.  For  forty-eight 
hours  he  shut  himself  up  in  government-house,  at  Simlah ;  and  then  came  forth 
his  famous  declaration  of  war  against  the  Afghans,  in  the  name  of  the  so-called 
ruler  of  their  country,  Shah  Soojah,  "  whose  popularity  had  been  proved  to  his 
lordship  by  the  strong  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  best  authorities."  "  Strange 
popularity,"  as  Mr.  Ludlow  writes :  "  established  by  his  expulsion  from  the  country, 
and  soon  to  be  sealed  by  murder  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects."  "  The  welfare  of 
our  possessions  in  the  East,"  said  his  lordship,  "  requires  that  we  should  have,  on 
our  western  frontier,  an  ally  who  is  interested  in  resisting  aggression,  and  estab- 
lishing tranquillity,  in  the  place  of  chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  subservience  to  a 
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hostile  power,  and  seeking  to  promote  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggression."  Lord 
Auckland,  after  the  terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred — the  most  fearful  ever 
experienced  by  the  British  arms — was  rewarded  by  his  Whig  friends  by  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Not  bad,  this,  for  a  man  who  had  begun  life 
in  comparative  poverty;  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  chambers  in  Old 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn  ! 

Attention  was  called  to  British  India  by  the  events  here  referred  to ;  and,  in 
1839,  the  British  India  Society,  with  Lord  Brougham  as  president,  was  formed. 
It  committed  the  great  fault  of  attempting  to  take  public  opinion  by  storm, 
through  the  agitation  of  public  meetings,  instead  of  slowly  training  it  by  the 
circulation  of  weighty  documents.  It  principally  occupied  itself  with  the  case  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara — "  the  ablest  and  most  exemplary  prince  in  India,"  writes 
Mr.  Ludlow ;  "  who  was  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  robbed  of  all  his  property, 
because  he  refused  to  confess  himself  guilty  of  crimes  which  he  denied  on  evidence 
which  he  never  saw."  In  vain  did  his  gaoler,  Major  Carpenter,  offer  to  prove  the 
rajah's  innocence.  The  offer  was  rebuked,  by  Lord  Hardinge,  "as  unbecoming  and 
uncalled-for;"  and  so  the  poor  rajah  died. 


CHAPTER     XL. 

CHARTISM  AND   SOCIAL   DISTURBANCES. 

REFORM  had  been  carried ;  yet,  in  a  few  years,  in  England  there  was  as  much  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  as  ever.  The  middle  classes  had  gained  political  power 
by  the  help  of  the  lower.  They  had  left  the  latter  in  the  lurch ;  but  they  had 
taught  the  working-man  a  lesson — the  power  of  organisation  and  demonstration. 
At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  there  were  no  cheap  newspapers ;  few  schools  for 
the  poor ;  and  no  education  amongst  them  worth  the  name :  they  were  in  distress 
besides,  and  were  the  natural  prey  of  the  demagogue.  In  1839,  the  discontented 
were  called  Chartists ;  and  their  aim  was,  to  make  the  Charter  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Charter  had  five  points :  they  were — universal  suffrage ;  annual  parliaments ; 
vote  by  ballot;  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  required  in  members 
of  parliament ;  and  payment  of  members.  It  was  argued,  that  if  the  people  had  a 
proper  control  over  the  revenue  of  the  country,  the  revenue^would  be  better  appropri- 
ated, and  the  national  debt  would  be  less ;  the  corn-laws  would  never  have  existed ; 
and  the  rich,  instead,  would  have  to  pay  a  property  tax :  the  taxes  on  malt  and 
soap,  and  others  equally  grievous,  would  be  repealed.  At  a  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Oldham,  in  1838,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens, 
said — "The  principle  of  the  people's  Charter,  was  the  right  of  every  man  that 
breathed  (rod's  free  air,  or  trod  (rod's  free  earth,  to  have  his  home  and  his  hearth, 
and  to  have  happiness  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  as  securely  guaranteed  to 
him  as  they  are  to  any  other  man  whom  the  Almighty  had  created.  The  question 
of  universal  suffrage  was,  after  all,  a  knife-and-fork  question.  If  any  man  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  universal  suffrage,  he  would  tell  him.  He  meant  to  say  that 
every  working-man  in  the  land  had  a  right  to  have  a  good  coat  and  hat ;  a  good 
roof  over  his  head;  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table;  no  more  work  than  would 
keep  him  in  health  ;  as  much  wages  as  would  keep  him  in  plenty ;  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  pleasures  of  life  which  a  reasonable  man  could  desire."  No  wonder 
the  working-man  hurrahed  for  the  Charter;  for  its  leader,  Feargus  O'Connor;  or 
for  its  organ,  the  Northern  Star. 

Not  contented  with  dwelling  on  the  happy  results  to  be  gained  by  universal 
suffrage,  many  of  the  Chartists  appealed  to  physical  force.     At  the  meeting  referred 
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to,  Mr.  Stephens  said — "  I  am  speaking  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  three  out  of  four 
of  whom  have,  in  all  likelihood,  left  their  arms  at  home  to-day.  And  why  have 
you  left  them  at  home  ?  Because  you  were  afraid  to  bring  them  ?  No.  Why, 
then,  have  you  left  them  behind  ?  Because  the  boroughrieve  and  constables  of 
Manchester  have  declared  that  they  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  character  of  the  people.  If  they  had  not  made  that  declaration,  I  should 
have  come  myself  armed  to  this  meeting ;  I  should  have  brought  10,000  armed 
men  with  me;  I  should  have  moved,  had  there  been  a  necessity  for  it,  an  adjourn- 
ment of  this  meeting  for  a  month ;  and  I  should  have  exhorted  every  man  in  the 
country,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and,  under  it,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  constitution.'"  In  the  north,  Chartism  found  much  favour  with  the 
people.  It  had  its  poets  as  well  as  its  orators.  One  of  the  former  was  Ebenezer 
Elliot,  the  corn-law  rhymer ;  who  asked,  in  one  of  his  hymns,  much  sung  at 
Chartist  meetings : — 

u  God  of  the  poor,  shall  labour  eat  ? 
Or  drones  alone  find  labour  sweet  ? 
Shall  they,  who  call  the  earth  their  own, 
Take  all  we  have,  and  give  a  stone  ?" 

Feargus  O'Connor,  an  Irish  barrister,  and  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  was  the  very 
picture  of  a  demagogue,  and  had  around  him  men  of  the  most  worthless  character, 
whose  vices  were  redeemed  by  no  virtues ;  who  lived  on  the  people,  and  gave  them, 
in  return,  an  unlimited  amount  of  frothy  talk.  There  were  some  noble  exceptions ; 
such  as  Lovett,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  the  author  of  the  Purgatory  of  Suicides — a 
noble  poem  for  a  working  shoemaker  to  have  written — written,  as  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  gaol,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  in  consequence  of  his  Chartist 
opinions.  In  the  poem  referred  to,  in  impassioned  language  he  exclaims — 

"  I  love  the  Galilean,  Lord  and  Christ: 

Such  goodness  I  could  own  ;  and,  though  enshrined 
In  flesh,  could  worship.     If,  emparadised 
Beyond  the  grave,  no  Eden  I  could  find 
Restored,  though  all  the  good  of  human  kind 
Were  there,  and  not  that  yearning  One — the  poor 
Who  healed,  and  fed,  and  blest — nay,  to  my  mind, 
Hell  would  be  heaven  with  Him  !    Horror  no  more 
Could  fright,  if  such  benignant  beauty  trod  its  shore." 

All  the  past  who  have  died  as  suicides  come  and  speak  to  the  poet ;  and  when 
the  dream  is  over,  he  tells  us — 


al  awoke  to  find  my  home 

A  dungeon — thence  to  ponder  when  would  come 
The  day  that  goodness  shall  the  earth  renew, 
And  Truth's  young  light  disperse  old  Error's  gloom  ; 
When  Love  shall  hate,  and  Meekness  pride  subdue, 
And  when  the  many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  few." 

And  thus  ends  the  brave  Chartist's  song.  Pure,  religious,  patriotic,  it  con- 
tained not  a  line  fraught  with  falsehood  or  injustice.  Chartism  had  quickened 
his  pulse,  and  stirred  his  blood  to  a  noble  flight :  but,  alas !  Thomas  Cooper  was 
not  a  representative  man. 

At  Birmingham,  in  July,  1839,  the  powers  that  be  were  alarmed.  At  a  Chartist 
meeting,  held  in  the  Bull-ring  in  that  town,  to  which  sixty  metropolitan  police 
had  been  sent  by  the  Home  Office,  a  collision  took  place.  Summoned  by  the 
latter  to  disperse,  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  In  the 
affray  many  of  the  police  suffered  severely ;  nor  did  the  Chartists  escape  serious 
injury.  About  ten  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended ;  and  amongst  them  one — a 
Dr.  John  Taylor — who  had  acquired  great  notoriety.  Messrs.  Lovett  and  Collins 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  having  published  the  fol- 
lowing scandalous  and  malicious  libel : — "  Resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
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the  General  Convention,  and  signed  W.  Lovett,  Secretary. — That  this  con- 
vention is  of  opinion,  that  a  wanton  and  unjust  outrage  has  been  made  upon 
the  people  of  Birmingham,  by  a  bloody  and  unconstitutional  force  from 
London,  acting  under  the  authority  of  men  who,  when  out  of  office,  sanctioned 
and  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  people ;  and  now,  when  they  share  in  the 
public  plunder,  seek  to  keep  the  people  in  social  and  political  degradation. — That 
the  people  of  Birmingham  are  the  best  judges  of '.their  own  right  to  meet  in 
the  Bull-ring  or  elsewhere ;  have  their  own  feelings  to  consult  respecting  the 
outrage  given;  and  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  power  and  resources  to 
obtain  justice. — That  the  summary  and  despotic  arrest  of  Dr.  Taylor,  our  respected 
colleague,  affords  another  convincing  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  justice  in  England ; 
and  clearly  shows  that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  liberty,  or  property,  till  the 
people  have  some  control  over  the  laws  they  are  called  upon  to  obey." — In  a  day  or 
two  tumults  again  began ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  after  a  public  meeting, 
an  angry  mob  repaired  to  the  Bull-ring,  and  commenced  a  general  riot :  the  gas 
was  put  out ;  houses  were  broken  into  ;  shops  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  much 
property  destroyed. 

At  Kensal  Moor,  near  Manchester,  there  was  a  great  "  moral  demonstration" 
in  favour  of  the  Charter.  Large  bodies  of  men  moved  thither,  exhibiting  banners, 
on  which  appeared — "  Universal  Suffrage !"  "  Annual  Parliaments  !"  "  Vote  by 
Ballot!"  "Abolition  of  White  Slavery!"  "Universal  Suffrage  or  Death!" 
"  Tyrants  tremble,  for  the  People  are  awake  !"  "  Reason  no  longer  with  Tyrants — 
man  has  but  once  to  die !"  "  No  Corn-laws !"  and  similar  inscriptions.  The 
president  of  the  day  was  a  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Bury ;  and  the  following  propositions 
were  submitted  to  the  meeting : — "  Whether  they  would  be  prepared,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  body  calling  itself  the  National  Convention,  to  withdraw  all  sums 
of  money  they  might  have  placed  in  savings-banks,  or  in  the  hands  of  persons 
hostile  to  their  just  rights  ?  Whether  they  would  be  prepared,  immediately,  to 
convert  all  their  paper  into  gold  and  silver  ?  Whether,  if  the  convention  should 
determine  that  "  a  sacred  month"  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  millions  to 
secure  the  Charter  of  their  salvation,  they  would  nrmly  resolve  to  abstain  from 
labour  during  that  period,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks? 
Whether,  according  to  their  old  constitutional  right — a  right  which  modern 
legislation  would  fain  annihilate- — they  had  prepared  themselves  with  the  arms 
of  freedom,  to  defend  the  laws  and  privileges  their  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to 
them  ?  Whether  they  would  provide  themselves  with  Chartist  candidates,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  propose  them  at  the  next  general  election ;  and,  if  returned  by  a 
show  of  hands,  such  candidates  to  consider  themselves  as  the  veritable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  meet  in  London  at  a  time  thereafter  to  be  determined 
on  ?  Whether  they  would  resolve  to  deal  exclusively  with  Chartists ;  and,  in  all 
cases  of  persecution,  rally  round  and  protect  all  those  who  might  suffer  in  the 
righteous  cause  ?"  Resolutions  affirming  these  propositions  were  recommended  to 
the  multitude,  who  were  told  that,  at  that  moment,  the  people  had  no  less  than 
£13,000,000  in  the  savings-banks ;  and  that  if  they  would  only  withdraw  £1,000,000 
from  their  deposits,  that  would  suffice  to  achieve  their  liberty.  With  respect  to 
taking  up  arms,  it  was  said  such  a  course  of  proceeding  had,  on  one  occasion, 
been  justified  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  step  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  take. 

In  August,  the  delegates  of  the  National  Convention  held  a  meeting  of  delegates 
in  London,  attended  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  Brontierre  O'Brien,  and  others.  It  was 
resolved,  "  That,  from  the  evidence  which  has  reached  this  council  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  people  are  not 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  sacred  month  on  the  12th  of  August.  The  same 
evidence,  however,  convinces  us  that  the  great  body  of  the  working  people, 
including  most  of  the  trades,  may  be  induced  to  cease  working  on  the  12th  instant, 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  devote  the  whole  of  that  time  to  solemn 
processions  and  solemn  meetings,  for  deliberating  on  the  present  awful  state  of 
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the  country,  and  devising  the  best  means  of  averting  the  hideous  despotism  with 
which  the  industrious  orders  are  menaced  by  the  murderous  majority  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  who  prey  upon  their  labour.  We,  at  the  same  time,  beg  to 
announce  to  the  country,  that  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  unless  the  trades  of 
Great  Britain  shall  co-operate,  as  united  bodies,  with  their  more  distressed  brethren 
in  making  a  grand  national  and  moral  demonstration  on  the  12th  instant,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  save  this  country  from  a  revolution  of  blood,  which,  after  enormous 
sacrifices  of  life  and  property,  will  terminate  in  the  utter  subjection  of  the  whole  of 
the  working  people  to  the  monied  murderers  of  society.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  implore  all  our  brother  Chartists  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  '  sacred  month,'  as 
being,  for  the  present,  utterly  impracticable ;  and  to  prepare  themselves  forthwith 
to  carry  into  effect  the  aforesaid  constitutional  objects  on  the  12th  instant.  We 
also  implore  the  united  trades,  if  they  would  save  the  country  from  convulsion, 
and  themselves  and  their  families  from  ruin,  to  render  their  distressed  brethren  all 
the  aid  in  their  power,  on  or  before  the  12th  instant,  towards  realising  the  great 
and  beneficial  effects  of  this  holiday. — Men  of  trades !  The  salvation  of  the  empire 
is  in  your  hands."  This  fine  programme  led  to  nothing.  The  working-men  were 
wiser  than  their  leaders. 

At  Sheffield  the  Chartists  came  into  collision  with  the  military.  Even 
Ebenezer  Elliot  was  obliged  to  admit  the  cowardice  of  the  former  on  the  occasion. 
In  a  severe  and  truthful  letter,  addressed  to  them  as  a  fellow-townsman,  he  says — 
"  There  are,  in  this  town,  about  6,000  adult  labourers,  and  8,000  great  and  small 
capitalists.  There  are  also  about  10,000  skilled  labourers,  who  (being  themselves 
capitalists,  and  more  dependent  than  any  other  capitalists  for  their  well-being  on 
the  conservation  of  the  public  peace),  would,  because  they  must,  whatever  their 
inclinations  might  be  (in  any  case  of  tumult  or  convulsion  short  of  the  general 
overturn),  join  the  other  capitalists.  From  these  facts,  and  one  or  two  others  too 
ludicrously  notorious  to  mention,  I  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — That  you 
could  not,  if  you  were  unanimous  (which  you  are  not),  carry,  by  physical  or  moral 
force,  or  by  any  means  whatever,  any  great  public  object  without  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  other  productive  classes.  That  the  children  of  the  Sunday-schools  who 
walked  in  procession  through  our  streets  last  Whit-Monday,  were  then  better  pre- 
pared and  better  able  to  contend  with  the  military  than  you  were.  That  if  you 
were  this  day  arrayed  for  fight  with  all  your  present  means  (be  they  what 
they  may),  a  troop  of  soldiers'  wives  from  the  barracks,  if  they  made  their 
appearance  unarmed,  and  with  or  without  their  husbands'  cloaks  over  their 
shoulders,  would  scare  you  out  of  the  parish.  And  that  the  adult  daughters  of  the 
other  productive  classes  (because  they  have  surplus  funds  which  you  have  not,  and 
cannot  have  until  you  get  rid  of  the  corn-laws),  could,  if  need  were,  not  by  coming 
behind  folks  as  some  of  your  leaders  advise  you  to  do,  but  in  fair  battle,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  policeman  or  soldier,  defeat  and  exterminate  you." 

The  National  Convention  soon  came  to  grief.  Its  members  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  the  society  was  dissolved ;  the  minority  charging  their  late  friends 
with  "  cowardice  in  the  cause  of  Chartism,  if  not  crime — tending  to  create  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  impede,  if  not  destroy,  the  progress 
of  reform."  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  was  arrested  at  Manchester,  on  a  judge's  warrant,  for  being  concerned  in 
a  seditious  conspiracy.  He  was  admitted  to  bail. 

At  the  close  of  1839,  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  was  the  scene  of  a  real 
Chartist  insurrection.  In  this  district  an  immense  mining  population  had  sprung 
up — a  population  inflammatory  and  ignorant.  The  chief  actor  was  John  Frost,  a 
linendraper  in  the  town,  and  a  borough  magistrate ;  who  had,  for  his  indiscreet 
acts,  been  dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  This  offended  and  annoyed 
him ;  and  seems  to  have  led  him  to  mix  more  with  discontented  parties,  who 
encouraged  each  other  to  take  up  arms.  A  general  rising  was  projected.  The 
men  engaged  in  it  were  principally  working-men  from  the  neighbouring  mines  or 
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iron-works  of  Newport,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr-Tydvil.  Information  was  brought  to 
the  magistrates  of  Newport  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  November,  that  the  town  was  to 
be  attacked  next  day.  The  extreme  wetness  of  the  weather  prevented  many  from 
attending ;  and  it  was  not  till  ten  on  Monday  that  the  Chartists  entered  the  town 
in  two  bodies — one  headed  by  Frost ;  the  other  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  They  were  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  and  heavy  clubs. 
They  met  in  the  market-place,  and  united  in  front  of  the  Westgate  hotel,  the 
door  of  which  was  protected  by  special  constables,  whom  the  insurgents  summoned 
to  surrender.  Upon  their  refusal  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  a  volley  was 
discharged  against  the  bow-window  of  the  room  in  which  the  military  were  located, 
and  simultaneously,  the  rioters,  with  pikes  and  other  instruments,  drove  in  the  door, 
and  poured  through  the  hall,  into  the  passage.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
load ;  they  did  so,  and  fired  down  the  passage.  Attacked  from  the  window,  the 
military  (there  were  only  thirty  of  them)  fired  into  the  mob  in  the  street,  who  fled 
in  great  disorder ;  not  a  few  being  killed  on  the  spot,  or  severely  wounded.  Frost 
himself  was  not  visible  after  the  'first  discharge.  His  comrade,  Zephaniah 
Williams,  the  leader  of  aid,  arrived  too  late ;  as  did  another  band,  headed  by  a 
man  named  Jones.  The  mayor  was  wounded  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  left  arm,  and 
by  a  severe  cut  on  the  right  side,  which,  for  some  time,  quite  disabled  him.  He 
appears  to  have  acted  with  great  intrepidity ;  and  read  the  Kiot  Act,  amongst 
showers  of  bullets,  before  he  ordered  the  military  to  fire.  The  number  of  the 
rioters  was  variously  estimated  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  but  a  much  larger  number 
was  collected  on  the  hills.  At  night  Mr.  Frost's  house  was  reached,  and  his  papers 
secured  by  a  solicitor,  who  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Partridge  (Frost's 
partner),  and  there  apprehended  Frost  himself,  who  was  quietly  supping  on  bread 
and  cheese,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  danger,  though  a  reward  of  £100  had 
been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Partridge  was  also  secured.  Both  the  prisoners 
had  pistols,  percussion-caps,  powder,  and  bullets  on  their  persons.  Many  of  the 
rioters  were  made  prisoners ;  the  bodies  of  others  were  found  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  fields.  Their  dress  and  appearance  indicated  that  they  were  miners,  and  were 
well  off  for  their  condition  in  life  :  the  number  killed  was  twenty ;  the  wounded  were, 
of  course,  more  numerous.  On  the  bodies  of  two  rioters,  two  cards  were  found, 
of  which  this  description  was  given.  On  the  back  of  the  first  was  written — 
"  William  Griffiths,  No.  5,  A."  And,  on  the  reverse,  the  following  inscription  was 
printed : — "  The  Working  Men's  Association  for  benefiting,  politically,  and  socially, 
and  morally,  the  useful  classes."  Motto — "  The  man  who  evades  his  share  of  useful 
labour  diminishes  the  public  wealth,  and  throws  his  own  burden  on  his  neighbour." 
Underneath  was  a  ruled  form  for  monthly  payments,  with  two  sums  of  fourpence 
each,  paid  within  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  other  was  a  similar  card, 
but  blue  for  Merthyr,  with  three  payments  of  sixpence  in  May,  July,  and  October, 
and  numbered  2,601.  It  appeared  that  the  movement  had  been  extensively 
organised ;  that  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  Frost  had  at  his  disposal,  all 
resistance  was  useless ;  and  that  the  non-arrival  of  the  Welsh  mail  in  Birmingham 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  Chartists  in  that  town,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Much  care  was  taken  to  ensure  secrecy.  Every 
member  of  the  associated  Chartists  was  bound  to  obey  his  captain ;  but  who  that 
captain  was  to  be,  or  what  was  the  party  under  his  command,  was  not  made  known 
till  the  moment  of  rising.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  captain  to  every  ten  men, 
each  of  whom  was  to  summon  his  corps,  and  conduct  it,  at  a  given  time,  to  his 
appointed  rendezvous  in  the  hills.  The  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  preceding  night,  fortunately  disconcerted  these  deep-laid  schemes. 
Williams,  Jones,  and  Frost  were  committed  for  high  treason,  and  tried  at 
Monmouth  by  a  special  commission  issued  for  that  purpose,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1840.  The  forms  customary  in  cases  of  high  treason  were  duly  observed,  and  the 
attorney-general  stated  the  case  to  the  jury.  It  was  not  shown  that  Frost,  though 
very  active  before,  had  been  seen  much  after  the  firing  commenced.  The  leading 
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counsel  for  the  defence,  though  lie  admitted  serious  disorders  had  occurred,  denied 
that  they  amounted  to  high  treason.  He  considered  that  the  Chartists  of  1839 
occupied  the  same  position,  in  reference  to  the  existing  constitution,  as  was  held 
by  the  reformers  of  1832,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  existing  at  that  time, 
and  which  they  had  so  vigorously  assailed.  Pie  especially  directed  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  fact,  that  the  persons  who  now  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the 
Chartists,  did  not  scruple,  in  1832,  to  take  advantage  of  alarming  displays  of 
physical  force,  of  tumultuous  assemblages,  and  of  an  organised  opposition  to  the 
law,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  which  they  then  had  in  view.  What  they  now 
prosecuted  as  treason,  they  did  not  hold  to  be  treason  then.  Against  all  the 
prisoners  verdicts  were  returned.  On  the  16th  of  January,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  the  three  leaders,  in  these  terms : — "  That  each  of  you,  John  Frost, 
Zephaniah  Williams,  and  William  Jones,  be  taken  hence  to  the  place  whence  you 
came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  each 
of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead ;  and  that  afterwards  the  head 
of  each  of  you  shall  be  disposed  of  as  her  majesty  shall  think  fit ;  and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls."  It  appears  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
have  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course.  The  hangman  was  said  to  have  received 
his  order  to  attend  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  execution.  Eventually,  milder 
counsels  prevailed.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  queen  from  twelve  congregations  in 
Birmingham,  praying  for  mercy ;  and  a  petition  to  parliament,  to  the  same  effect, 
was  signed  by  21,000  persons.  Their  lives  were  spared,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  transported  for  life. 

In  May,  1842,  the  Chartists  had  a  grand  demonstration  in  London,  on  the 
occasion  of  carrying  up  their  petition  for  the  Charter  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  platform,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  front  was  placed  a  placard,  displaying  the  number  of  signatures 
which  it  contained;  and  from  that  it  appeared  to  be  3,313,752 — an  amount  sub- 
sequently discovered  to  be  exaggerated.  The  procession  was  formed  soon  after  one 
o'clock,  the  petition  being  placed  in  front ;  and  it  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
black  banner,  inscribed — "Murder  demands  Justice.  19th  August,  1819."  Then 
came  some  staves,  surmounted  each  by  a  cap  of  liberty ;  and  then  some  flags,  in  all 
numbering  seventy.  These  were  some  of  the  mottoes — "O'Connor,  the  tried 
Friend  of  the  People;"  "The  Sovereignty  of  the  People ;"  " The  Charter ;"  "No 
Surrender;"  "Liberty;"  "Free  Press;"  "More  Pigs  and  less  Parsons,"  &c.  The 
procession,  starting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  went  down  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holborn,  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  through  Westminster,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  the  open  spaces  were  thickly  crowded  with  spectators.  At  the  windows  of 
the  committee-rooms  were  members  of  the  House:  in  one,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe, 
who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  petition,  was  recognised,  and  loudly  cheered.  The 
petition  was  taken  to  the  members'  entrance;  but  it  was  found  too  vast  for 
admittance.  Another  door  was  tried,  but  with  equal  non-success ;  so  it  was  broken, 
up,  and  carried  into  the  House  piecemeal,  by  a  long  line  of  men.  This  done,  the 
procession  filed  off,  and  departed  across  Westminster  Bridge.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  the  Chartists  held  camp  meetings  at  Blackburn,  and  elsewhere. 

A  special  commission  was  held  at  Stafford  and  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  Chartist  prisoners  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  outbreak  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Cooper,  the  Chartist  poet,  was  found  guilty  of  inciting 
persons  to  cease  from  labour  until  they  attained  the  Charter.  The  trials  and  the 
evidence  were  much  of  the  same  character.  For  instance,  Joseph  Cappin,  described 
as  the  Newstall  blacksmith,  was  put  upon  his  trial.  The  first  witness  against  him 
was  William  Smallwood,  a  grinder.  He  said — "  The  prisoner  is  a  blacksmith, 
living  at  Newstall.  On  the  28th  of  February,  I  remember  seeing  a  number  of 
persons  at  Pepper's  house.  It  was  on  a  Monday  night.  I  heard  first  a  hymn,  and 
then  Cappin  stood  up  next  the  window.  I  was  looking  through  the  window  from 
the  street.  He  said,  the  words  of  my  text  to-night  shall  be — <  To  your  tents,  0 
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Israel!'  The  meaning-  of  that  is,  to  be  ready  in  your  own  houses.  He  twice 
called  out — '  Are  you  ready  ?  are  you  sure  you  are  ready  ?'  Some  cried  out — (  Yes, 
yes.'  He  said — '  Have  you  got  your  guns,  your  swords,  or  bayonets  ?'  Some 
people  laughed  at  him,  and  he  said — '  I  suppose  you  think  Cappin  is  come  with 
his  physical  force :  it  is  no  laughing  matter ;  we  shall  have  a  severe  fight,  but  it 
will  be  a  short  one.  What  will  you  do  when  you  have  got  the  Charter  ?  As  I  am 
to  be  one  of  your  leaders,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall  recommend.  We  shall  take 
the  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  hypocritical  dissenters,  and  will  put  them  into  a  vessel, 
and  transport  them  into  Affunger^  or  something  like  that,  to  be  assassinated  among 
the  Hindoos.'  I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times  at  that  house,  and  in  the  open 
air,  addressing  the  people.  I  heard  him  speaking  to  a  number  of  women  in  the 
same  house.  On  another  occasion  there  were  men  also  present.  He  said — '  If  you 
can't  fight  you  can  torch.  You  see  what  they  have  done  elsewhere  by  clamming 
the  people,  and  starving  them,  and  driving  them  to  madness.'  He  then  referred 
to  the  firing  of  several  cities  and  houses."  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  tried  at 
Stafford  alone  was  274 :  of  this  number  fifty-four  were  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Undaunted  by  these  prosecutions,  we  find  the  females  in  London  forming  a 
Female  Chartist  Association,  at  the  National  Charter  Association  Hall,  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  London.  One  of  the  principal  speakers,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Walker,  "  repu- 
diated, with  indignation,  the  insinuation  that  if  women  were  in  parliament,  any 
man,  be  he  husband  or  be  he  lover,  would  dare  be  so  base  a  scoundrel  as  to 
attempt  to  sway  her  from  the  strict  line  of  duty."  Chartism  lingered  on,  pene- 
trating even  into  the  rural  districts — everywhere  an  element  of  disturbance  and 
disorder ;  actually,  at  one  time,  threatening  ,an  attack  upon  the  metropolis,  and 
giving  occasion  to  the  enrolling  of  special  constables,  one  of  whom  was  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French.  As  it  was  originally  a  knife-and-fork  question,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  became  better  off,  it  languished  and  died.  The  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Charter.  Hence  it  was  that  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  that  boon  to  the  working-men,  were  Feargus  O'Connor  and  his 
friends. 

Under  the  name  of  Rebeccaism,  in  Wales,  a  kind  of  Chartism  prevailed,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  attempts  to  evade  the  payment  of  tolls.  It  appears  urgent 
complaints  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts,  of  their  road  taxes.  After  having  paid  rates,  they  had  again  to  pay 
heavy  tolls  on  the  by-roads  ;  so  heavy  as  sometimes  to  absorb  the  small  profit 
on  the  produce  the  little  farmers  were  carrying  to  market.  In  1839,  a  particularly 
unpopular  set  of  gates,  which  the  people  believed  to  have  been  illegally  erected, 
were  pulled  down  on  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire.  The 
magistrates  declared  their  intention  of  overruling  the  trustees  about  the  re-erection 
of  these  gates  :  some  of  them  became  trustees  for  the  purpose,  and  the  gates  were 
never  put  up  again.  This  victory  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  and  primitive 
people  of  the  district ;  who  had  notions  of  their  own,  knew  little  of  the  world 
beside,  and  spoke  nothing  but  Welsh.  They  held  meetings  among  themselves,  and 
organised  a  remarkable  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  gates  and  toll-houses  that  they 
considered  objectionable,  and  to  persist  till  the  trustees  could  not  afford  to  put  up 
any  more.  They  quoted  that  passage  in  Genesis,  in  which  it  is  written — u  And 
they  blessed  Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her,  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  them 
which  fear  them."  They  chose  a  chief;  dressed  him  in  woman's  clothes;  put  a 
large  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  named  him  Rebecca — calling  his  daughters  Rebecca's 
daughters.  In  the  winter  of  1842  they  began  their  work;  and  how  well  they  did 
it  memory  yet  tells.  Suddenly,  and  when  least  expected,  their  attacks  were 
made.  The  keeper  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
clamour  of  cow-horns.  The  door  was  burst  open,  and  he  saw  a  crowd — some 
on  horses,  and  some  on  foot — some  in  women's  clothes,  and  others  with  veiled 
faces ;  then  torches  waved,  and  saws  and  hatchets  flashed  as  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion went  on.  Then  the  house  was  sacked,  all  its  furniture  carried  out  into  the 
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fields,  or  placed  by  the  neighbouring  hedge ;  and  when  gate  and  toll-house  were  no 
more,  away  the  rioters  galloped  as    quickly  as  they  had  come.     Of  course  the 
soldiers  were  sent  for ;  but  they  were  always  too  late,  or  had  been  misdirected. 
In  Carmarthen,  nearly  eighty  gates  were  destroyed ;  and  in  Pembrokeshire  and 
Cardiganshire  few  remained  unassailed.     When  risings  were  takiog  place  in  other 
parts  of  England,  Chartist  agitators  went  to  Wales,  to  see  whether  they  could  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  Eebecca  and  her  daughters.     The  aspect  of  the 
movement  then    was  presently  changed.     Threatening    letters  were  distributed, 
declaring  Eebecca  meant  to  abolish  justice-fees  and  tithes,  to  pull  down  the  work- 
houses, and  to  compel  the  landlords  to  lower  their  rents.     The  mob,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  marched  into  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  destroyed  the  work- 
house, and  frightened  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants.     At  length  the  military 
arrived,  and  several  hundreds  of  the  rioters  were  captured.     Worse  followed — 
incendiarism  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  murder.     An  old  woman,  above  seventy,  kept 
a  gate,  which  she  knew  to  be  doomed.     She  had  been  warned  to  leave  it ;  and  at 
three  one  morning  her  expected  visitors  came.     She  ran  to  a  cottage  near  to  ask 
her  neighbour  to  come  and  put  out  the  fire.     He  dared  not  put  his  head  out,  but 
asked  her  in.     She  ran  back  to  save  her  furniture ;  Rebecca's  children  came  up 
and  fired  the  thatch  again.     The  old  creature  called  out  that  she  knew  them, 
and  they  shot  her  dead.     The  coroner's  jury,  afraid  to  do  their  duty,  returned  a 
verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  died  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chest,  which 
occasioned  suffocation ;    but  from  what  cause  is    to   this  jury  unknown."     The 
state   of  things  was  getting   alarming.     A   proclamation,  issued  on  the  subject 
of  the  outrages  in  South  Wales,  especially  in  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen, 
offered  £500  for  the  discovery  of  the    perpetrators    of  incendiary  fires,   or  fatal 
violences  towards  the  person.     Fifty  pounds  were  promised  on  the  conviction  of 
minor  offenders ;  and  pardon  to  all  accomplices — the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
crimes  excepted — who  would  give  such  information  as  would  cause  the  rioters  to  be 
brought  to  justice.     About  the  same  time,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  turnpike  laws  in  Wales,  and  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
late  disturbance.     The  parties  who  had  been  arrested  were  brought  to  trial,  under  a 
special  commission  opened  at  Cardiff.     A  young  farmer,  who  had  violently  resisted 
the  civil  power,  and  had  been  taken  in  the  act,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  twenty  years.     Most  of  the  other  prisoners  pleaded  guilty.     Some, 
against  whom  the  evidence  was  but  weak,  were  liberated ;  two  were  transported 
for  seven  years  ;  several  were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  different  periods  :  and 
thus  law  was  vindicated,  and  order  restored. 

Of  course,  at  this  time,  true  to  his  crafty  policy,  Ireland  was  moved  by  her 
great  chief.  At  a  monster  meeting,  held  in  Tara.  in  August,  1843,  he  promised  that, 
before  twelve  months,  an  Irish  parliament  would  meet  on  College  Grreen.  "  Remem- 
ber, I  pronounce  the  union  to  be  null — to  be  obeyed  as  an  injustice  must  be  obeyed 
when  it  is  supported  by  law — until  we  have  the  royal  authority  to  set  the  matter 
right,  and  substitute  our  own  parliament."  At  the  dinner  which  followed,  Mr. 
O'Connell  used  still  more  threatening  language.  Early  in  October,  a  great  repeal 
meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Clontarf.  Several  had  previously  been 
held,  at  one  of  which  O'Connell  declared  he  would  have  his  protection  society  of 
300  sitting  before  Christmas ;  and  he  added — what  he  must  have  known  was 
beyond  his  power  to  promise — that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  them,  for  a  new- 
year's  gift,  an  Irish  parliament,  opening  its  session  on  College  Green.  The 
government,  at  length,  prohibited  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  and  declared  such 
meetings  to  be  illegal.  O'Connell  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  folly  of  attempting, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  hold  a  meeting.  A  military  force  occupied  the 
ground,  and  no  attempt  to  break  the  peace  was  made.  Notwithstanding  this 
check  to  the  agitators,  they  were  considered  to  have  done  enough  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  his  son  John,  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  Dr.  Gray, 
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proprietor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal ;  Mr.  Kay,  secretary  to  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Gravan  Duffy,  editor  of  the  Nation  newspaper ;  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Pilot 
newspaper ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  Mr.  Tierney,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  were 
also  proceeded  against  at  the  same  time.  O'ConnelFs  reputation,  in  England,  had 
previously  been  seriously  damaged  by  a  series  of  well-written  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  journal,  describing  the  real  nature  of  his  influence.  The 
writer  had  fearlessly  penetrated  into  the  district  over  which  Mr.  O'Connell  ruled 
as  the  great  man  and  landlord.  His  game  was  nearly  played  out.  The  bubble 
of  repeal  was  on  the  point  of  explosion  ;  and  it  came  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
determined  no  longer  to  allow  ill-feeling,  and  disaffection,  and  disloyalty,  to  be 
spouted  all  over  the  land  by  the  agitator  and  his  satellites.  O'Connell  was  cowed ; 
nor  was  he,  physically,  the  man  he  was.  He  lost  no  time  in  issuing  addresses 
to  the  people,  calling  upon  them  to  be  peaceable.  He  used  his  best  efforts 
to  restrain  those  whom  he  had  urged  to  the  utmost  verge  of  excitement  and 
revolt.  He  sought,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  to  restrain  the  storm  he  had 
endeavoured  to  create.  Such  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  man.  He  and  his 
co-defendants  were  admitted  to  bail.  They  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  when  an  indictment  was  preferred,  which 
contained  eleven  counts,  and  extended  over  ninety-seven  feet  of  parchment.  If 
the  proceedings  were  unsatisfactory,  the  fault  could  not  be  laid  on  the  brevity  of 
the  indictment.  The  15th  of  December  was  named  for  the  trials :  but  this  being 
objected  to  by  the  defendants,  who  all  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  more  time  being 
prayed,  it  was  finally  fixed  for  the  15th  of  January  in  the  following  year.  In  due 
time  they  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  legal  skill  could  devise  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice. 
The  hardships  of  the  new  poor-law  formed  a  fruitful  text  for  Chartist  orators : 
and,  unquestionably,  they  were  many.  People  who  were  prevented  from  earning 
their  daily  bread  by  the  operations  of  the  corn-laws,  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
being  treated  as  paupers  who  would  not  work,  and  to  be  fed,  consequently,  on 
meagre  fare.  Feargus  O'Connor,  Mr.  Oastler,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  aided 
by  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  made  much  capital  out  of  this  grievance.  A 
report,  made  by  the  poor-law  commissioners,  successfully  vindicated  many  points 
which  had  been  attacked.  They  argued  against  any  relaxation  of  the  system,  as 
tending  to  destroy  all  its  expected  benefits.  It  had  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  authorise  guardians  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes,  by  taking  one 
or  more  children  from  a  poor  family  into  the  workhouse;  but  the  objection  to  this 
was,  that  in  the  practical  application  of  the  exception,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  establishing  a  system  similar  in  principle  to  the  scale  system — i.e.,  a  regular 
allowance  to  the  labourer,  dependent  on  the  number  of  his  children,  and  the  rate 
of  his  wages.  It  had  also  been  proposed  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of  a  man  being 
obliged  to  part  with  his  cottage  and  furniture,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  work- 
house, by  admitting  the  head  of  the  family  only  into  the  house,  and  leaving  the 
family  at  home.  To  this  the  commissioners  replied — "  The  small  degree  of  incon- 
venience sustained  by  the  labourer  from  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  workhouse, 
while  his  wife  and  family  continued  at  home,  ceased  altogether  to  have  the  effect  on 
the  employer  which  is  produced  by  the  strict  workhouse  system — namely,  the 
creating  a  great  reluctance,  on  his  part,  temporarily  to  lose  the  services  of  the 
labourer,  lest  he  should  find  it  impossible  to  regain  them;  and  a  desire  so  to 
arrange  the  work  of  his  farm,  as  to  afford  employment,  during  the  unfavourable 
part  of  the  season,  to  those  upon  whose  assistance  he  must  necessarily  depend  during 
the  more  active  period  of  the  year."  It  was  shown  that  the  tables  of  various  unions 
gave  the  pauper  more  food  than  the  free  labourer  could  obtain  when  at  work. 
Captain  Parry's  crew,  it  was  said,  on  the  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  had  been 
allowed  twenty-three  ounces  less  of  solid  food  than  was  furnished  to  the  poor  in  the 
union ;  and  the  female  paupers  at  Dudley  had  been  allowed  20  per  cent,  more 
than  had  sufficed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  sailors  in  the  Arctic  expedition. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1840,  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  taken  up  by  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  privilege.  The 
House  had  published  a  report,  which  contained  some  reflections  on  a  well-known 
publisher,  who  brought  an  action  against  the  printer  for  a  libel.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  passage  complained  of  was 
not  a  privileged  communication,  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  with  damages. 
Then  the  defendant,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  refused 
to  pay,  and  the  sheriffs  levied  an  execution  for  the  sum  of  £640.  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  17th  of  January,  moved,  that  "John  Joseph  Stockdale  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House :"  and  this 
being  carried  by  a  large  majority,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  the  levy  on 
Messrs.  Hansard  was  a  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  ;  that  the  sheriffs 
should  refund  the  money ;  and  that  they  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
against  that  officer  to  produce  the  sheriffs,  and  the  House  of  Commons  came 
to  a  resolution  to  protect  him.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  unabated  spirit : 
neither  party  seemed  inclined  to  give  way.  Another  action  was  commenced  by 
Stockdale  against  Hansard :  the  lawyer  of  the  former  was  then,  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  House,  committed  to  Newgate,  and  his  client  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
share  his  imprisonment.  In  vain  such  lawyers  as  Sir  William  Follett  and  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  interposed  to  induce  the  House  to  take  a  more  dignified  course. 
"When  the  second  action  was  commenced,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
motion  after  motion  to  vindicate  what  he  called  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  and 
opposed,  with  all  the  influence  of  government,  every  attempt  made  to  settle  the 
dispute.  The  son  of  Stockdale's  lawyer  was  next  sent  to  Newgate,  and  his  clerk 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Messrs.  Hansard  were  directed 
not  to  plead  to  the  action  ;  and  the  under-sheriff,  officers,  and  others — of  course 
including  the  judge — were  threatened  with  the  high  displeasure  of  the  House 
if  they  took  any  further  steps  in  the  matter.  Evidence  was  brought  forward, 
by  Lord  Mahon,  that  one  of  the  sheriffs  was  suffering  from  disease,  that  was  likely 
to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  his  confinement ;  but  Lord  John  Russell,  and  his 
supporters,  rejected  a  motion  that  was  made  for  his  release.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, on  the  5th  of  March,  that  functionary  obtained  his  liberty,  on  condition 
of  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month. 

Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  bill  to  stay  legal  proceedings  arising  from  the 
publication  of  papers  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  which,  when  it  came  before  the 
Lords  on  the  6th  of  April,  elicited  from  Lord  Denman  a  manly  and  dignified 
declaration  of  his  proceedings.  The  Lords  made  some  amendments,  which  were 
considered  by  the  Commons  on  the  15th  ;  when  a  manifest  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  them  was  expressed  by  the  Solicitor-general  and  Attorney-general :  but 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  agreeing  to  them,  they  were  suffered 
to  pass.  And  thus  the  struggle  was  terminated :  and  well  was  it  that  the  majesty  of 
the  law  was  vindicated.  Members  should  have  hesitated  before  they  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  so  sound  a  lawyer  and  temperate  a  judge  as  Lord  Denman. 
Law-makers  should  hesitate  ere  they  seek  to  break  the  law.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  them,  as  they  can  alter  and  amend  the  laws  when  they  think  alteration  and 
amendment  necessary. 

Let  us  group  together  a  few  facts,  occurring  about  this  time,  which  belong  to 
history.  In  1839,  the  Royal  Exchange — a  building  erected  by  the  munificence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Grresham,  a  merchant  prince  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  for  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  London — was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  Exchange  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gresham  Committee  and  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  progress  of  the 
fire  was  distinctly  visible  at  Windsor  Castle.  As  the  Exchange  tower-bells  played 
for  the  last  time,  their  closing  notes  were,  "  Grod  save  the  Queen,"  "  Life  let 
us  Cherish,"  and  "  There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House." 
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A  noble  instance  of  heroism  in  humble  life  occurred  at  this  time.  The 
Forfarshire  steamer,  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  struck,  on  the  6th  of  September,  on  the 
Fern  Islands.  Forty  or  fifty  lives  were  thus  lost.  Nine  persons  were  rescued  from 
death  by  Grace  Darling,  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
North  Sunderland  lighthouse.  Her  father  refused,  for  a  long  time,  to  launch  the 
boat,  feeling  that  all  attempt  at  rescue  would  be  vain.  Grace  pressed  on  him  to 
make  an  effort,  and  offered  to  take  an  oar.  He  gave  way,  and  the  result  was  as  we 
have  stated.  The  public  were  enraptured,  and  money  was  subscribed  for  Grace, 
which,  alas !  she  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy. 

In  Ireland  there  was,  in  1839,  a  cold-blooded  murder  committed.  The  victim 
was  Lord  Norbury.  His  lordship  was  walking  with  his  steward  in  the  shrubbery, 
near  his  own  house  at  Kilbeggan,  when  he  was  shot,  and  died  the  same  night.  The 
deceased  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics :  he  was  a  kind  landlord ;  and 
had  that  confidence  in  the  good  feeling  of  all  around  him,  that,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  catastrophe,  he  had  spoken  in  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Irish  character  on  account  of  former  outrages,  and  declared  his  conviction,  that 
he  would  pass  anywhere  at  that  time  in  perfect  safety. 

In  1840,  the  Whigs  (about  to  die)  gained,  deservedly,  great  scandal  by  their 
conduct  in  connection  with  Sir  John  Newport  and  Lord  Monteagle.  The  former, 
at  one  time,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland.  Being  old,  and  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  his  Whig  connections  gave  him  the  Comptrollership  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  office  was  a  recognised  sinecure.  After  a  little  while  Sir  John 
was  permitted  to  withdraw  on  a  retiring  pension  of  £1,000  a  year,  in  order  that 
his  sinecure  might  be  handed  over  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (now 
Lord  Monteagle),  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  title.  Altogether,  the  thing  was  a 
job  of  the  worst  description.  Sir  John  Newport  had  been  well  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  were  poor;  and,  as  if  the  job  was  not  dirty 
enough,  it  was  done  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  alienate  and  offend  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  pension,  it  appears,  was  taken  from  the  fund  of  £1,200 
granted  to  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  able  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards  for 
"  literary  and  scientific  merit."  It  was  felt,  indeed,  a  shame  that  the  chief  part 
of  this  scanty  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  the  reward  of  a  Whig  partisan,  who 
had  already  been  well  paid  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  friends. 

In  England,  a  murder  was  committed  which  created  a  wide  sensation;  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  position  in  life  of  the  individual  murdered,  but  for  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  On  the  5th  of 
May,  Lord  William  Eussell,  uncle  to  Lord  John  Russell,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  His  lordship,  who  was  in  his  seventy- 
third  37ear,  rather  infirm,  and  very  deaf,  lived  alone  in  his  house  in  Park  Lane,  his 
establishment  consisting  of  two  women  servants,  and  a  Swiss  valet,  named  Cour- 
voisier.  Suspicion  fell  upon  this  man ;  and,  eventually,  the  crime  was  brought 
home  to  him.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  the  murderer  confessed  he  was  guilty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  acted  as  if  no  such  confession  had  been 
made — acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictum  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham,  that 
an  advocate  was  justified  in  resorting  to  any  means  to  save  his  client.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Phillips  said — "  One  of  the  attributes  of 
Almighty  God  is  now  committed  to  you — the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  your 
hands.  You  are  to  restore  that  man  once  more  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence  and 
freedom,  or  to  send  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  brand  upon  his  grave  a 
murderer's  epitaph.  Awful  is  the  consideration — still  more  awful  the  responsi- 
bility. Violate  not  lightly  that  temple  which  the  Lord  hath  made.  Recollect, 
the  word  once  gone  from  you  is  irrevocable.  Speak  it  not  lightly — speak  it  not 
upon  suspicion,  however  strong — upon  moral  conviction,  however  cogent; — not 
upon  argument,  not  upon  probability;  but  upon  broad,  clear,  irresistible,  noon- 
day conviction.  I  speak  this  in  no  hostile  spirit,  but  in  a  Christian  feeling.  If 
you  do  this  deed,  do  it  not  lightly,  or  its  consequences  will  follow  you  like  a 
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shadow;  it  will  accompany  you  in  your  crowded  walks;  be  with  you  in  your 
homes ;  and  his  accusing  spirit  will  hover  over  your  death-beds,  and  confront  and 
condemn  you  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Grod.  Beware  of  what  you  do  !" 

This  defence  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  controversy  as  to  the  license  permitted 
to  an  advocate.  The  gentleman  felt  himself  aggrieved ;  and,  in  the  Times,  a  letter 
appeared  upon  the  subject.  It  stated,  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  who  defended 
the  wretched  man  Courvoisier  on  Saturday,  had  complained  of  a  very  gross  and  a 
false  statement  which  appeared  in  a  notorious  Sunday  paper ;  and  which,  he  said, 
might  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  if  left  uncon- 
tradicted.  The  effect  of  the  statement  was,  that  he  had  made  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Grod  on  Courvoisier's  innocence.  So  far  from  having  done  so,  the  learned  gentle- 
man said  he  cautiously  abstained  from  adopting  such  a  course  for  the  best  reason, 
that  the  miserable  man  had  previously  admitted  his  guilt  to  him ;  and  after  he 
had  heard  the  confession,  he  was  about  to  throw  up  his  brief,  until  his  friend, 
Mr.  Clarkson,  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so.  He  acted  upon  that  advice,  and  did 
the  best  he  could  for  the  guilty  wretch,  although  against  his  own  feelings  and 
convictions.  Mr.  Phillips  added,  "that  he  had  spoken  to  both  the  learned  judges 
on  the  subject,  and  they  assured  him  that  they  had  purposely  watched  his  speech, 
and  felt  quite  convinced  that  he  never  attempted  to  use  the  language  attributed  to 
him.  Many  others  in  the  court  gave  similar  testimony." 

This  defence,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  did  not  mend  the  matter.  There  were 
the  counsel,  a  brother  barrister,  and  two  of  the  judges,  conscious  that  Courvoisier 
had  committed  murder;  yet,  with  this  fact  known,  the  jury  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
blinded,  so  as  to  let  the  assassin  escape.  A  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  very 
pertinently  asked — "  Was  Mr.  Phillips  justified,  knowing,  as  he  did,  his  client's 
guilt  from  his  own  confession  to  himself,  in  seeking  to  cast  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
murder,  if  not  the  murder  itself,  upon  the  prisoner's  fellow-servant,  as  witnessed 
on  the  trial?  Secondly,  was  Mr.  Phillips  justified  in  distinctly  and  solemnly 
stating  his  conviction  that  the  stolen  articles  found  in  the  prisoner's  box  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  police,  for  purposes  best  known  to  themselves,  when  he  well 
knew,  at  the  time  he  made  that  statement,  that  the  prisoner  had  stolen  and 
secreted  them  with  his  own  hands  ?  Thirdly,  was  Mr.  Phillips  justified  in  stig- 
matising the  men  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  had  been  actively  and 
vigilantly  employed  in  tracing  the  guilty  man  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  crime, 
as  '  inquisitorial  ruffians,'  and  '  miscreant  bloodhounds ;'  and  in  applying  to  them 
other  wild  flowers  of  speech  of  the  like  nature,  which  are  easily  grown,  but  have  a 
very  foul  and  rank  smell  in  the  nostrils  of  honest  men  ?  Fourthly,  was  Mr.  Phil- 
lips justified,  when  he  found  he  could  not  weaken  the  force  of  that  most  important 
and  remarkable  circumstance  deposed  to  by  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  in  Leicester 
Place,  so  critically  and  providentially  made  known — was  he  justified,  unable  to 
shake  this  woman's  evidence  in  any  degree,  in  casting  disgraceful  aspersions  on  her 
character — thus  seeking  to  render  the  discharge  of  that  sacred  duty  to  society 
which  she  had  come  there  to  perform,  not  matter  of  consolatory  reflection  to  her, 
but  a  most  painful  and  degrading  circumstance  ?" 

A  trial,  equally  remarkable,  took  place  in  the  following  year,  when  a  formid- 
able gang  of  swindlers  was  broken  up  by  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times.  A  Mr.  Allan  Greorge  Bogie,  described  as  late  partner 
in  a  banking-house  at  Florence,  brought  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  for  an  alleged  libel.  Some  of  the  correspondents  of  that 
journal  had,  in  the  preceding  May,  stated  that  a  great  forgery  company  had  been 
established  on  the  continent,  which  had  been  detected.  "The  object  of  the 
company,"  it  added,  "was  to  plunder  the  continental  bankers  by  means  of 
forged  letters,  purporting  to  be  of  a  well-known  London  banking  firm — Messrs. 
Grlyn  and  Co."  The  names  of  some  of  the  parties  were  given ;  and  among  them 
Bogle,  the  plaintiff.  The  plot  had  for  its  object  the  plunder  of  the  principal  of 
the  European  bankers;  and  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  to  rob  these 
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gentlemen  of  about  one  million  sterling,  by  means  of  circular  letters  of  credit ;  and, 
having  succeeded,  they  were,  by  different  routes,  to  effect  their  escape  to  America, 
India,  Algiers,  or  Egypt,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  in  order  to  defend  themselves,  the  Times  had  to  despatch  lawyers,  at 
enormous  expense,  all  over  Europe.  After  a  lengthened  trial,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages,  one  farthing ;  and  the  judge  refused  to  certify 
for  costs — thus  leaving  each  party  to  bear  their  own  expenses ; — virtually  a  verdict 
for  the  journal  which  had  thus  dared  to  expose  so  formidable  a  conspiracy.  The 
expenses  of  the  Times,  in  defending  the  action,  were  shown  to  amount  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  Offers  were  made  by  the  merchants  of  London  to  reimburse 
the  proprietors ;  but  these  were  declined.  A  subscription  was,  nevertheless,  entered 
into,  and  a  costly  and  enduring  honorary  testimonial  secured  by  the  proceeds,  to 
commemorate  the  courage  and  intelligence  which  had  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat 
of  so  formidable  and  nefarious  a  gang  of  swindlers.  The  Times,  by  its  conduct, 
secured  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  whole  mercantile  world. 

In  1841,  another  calamity  threatened  damage  to  one  of  London's  oldest  his- 
toric remains.  On  the  31st  of  October  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Of 
all  places  in  the  metropolis,  this  fortress  might  have  been  deemed  the  most  secure 
from  such  a  visitation,  being  in  charge  of  the  ever-vigilant  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
having  soldiers  constantly  on  guard  within  its  walls;  with  a  broad  moat,  well 
supplied  on  one  side,  and  the  river  Thames  on  the  other.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  safeguards,  a  fire  broke  out  there  on  the  night  in  question.  Flames  were 
seen  bursting  from  the  windows  of  the  round  tower.  Their  glare  having  announced 
the  disaster  to  the  metropolis,  the  engines  of  the  fire-brigade  hurried  to  the  spot 
from  every  quarter.  The  tide  happened  to  be  out,  and  the  tanks  under  the 
Tower  afforded  but  an  inadequate  supply  of  water ;  while  the  great  height  of  the 
round  tower  rendered  it  of  little  or  no  use.  By  eleven  o'clock  the  destruction  of 
the  round  tower  was  complete;  and,  for  a  time,  hope  existed  that  danger  was 
at  an  end ;  but,  subsequently,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  armoury  roof  was  in  flames. 
This  was  also  too  true ;  and  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  The  scene 
is  described  as  magnificent.  The  flames,  which  shot  up  to  a  tremendous  height, 
illuminated  all  the  metropolis.  The  jewel  tower  was  attacked,  and  all  the  regalia 
of  royalty  had  to  be  removed.  On  this  lamentable  occasion,  of  all  the  stores  and 
trophies  deposited  in  the  tower,  none  escaped  the  fire  but  the  beautiful  cannon 
taken  from  the  French  at  Malta,  in  1798.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire,  but  no  discovery  was  made  to  prove  it  other  than  accidental. 

Little  more  need  be  said  on  these  topics.  A  new  era  is  about  to  open  in  our 
domestic  history — the  era  of  peaceful  progress;  of  social,  moral,  and  political 
reform.  For  this  we  are  indebted  much  to  the  labours  of  our  wisest  philanthropists 
and  statesmen ;  to  the  teachings  of  the  press ;  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Many  were  the  labourers  in  this  good  work ;  but  there  were  none  who  worked 
harder,  or  more  zealously,  or  more  perseveringly,  or  from  nobler  aims  and  loftier 
motives,  than  the  young  German  prince  who  had  come  to  claim  the  heart  and 
hand  of  England's  virgin  queen. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

VICTORIA     AND    ALBERT. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  November,  1839,  her  majesty,  having  summoned  her  Privy 
Council,  declared  that  her  object  in  calling  them  together  at  that  time,  was  to 
acquaint  them  with  a  resolution  which  she  had  taken,  which  deeply  concerned 
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her  own  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  her  future  life.  She  then  named  the  prince 
to  whom  she  proposed  to  ally  herself  in  marriage ;  adding,  that,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  engagement  she  was  about  to  contract,  she  had  not 
come  to  that  decision  without  mature  consideration ;  nor  without  feeling  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Grod,  it  would  at  once  secure  her  domestic  felicity, 
and  serve  the  interests  of  the  country. 

When  parliament  met  in  January,  the  intended  marriage  of  her  majesty  was 
declared  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Both  Houses  received  the  announcement 
in  a  becoming  spirit.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  on  the  subject,  that  he 
had  understood  the  precedent  furnished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  to  be 
followed  in  every  respect ;  and  it  had  been  so  followed,  save  in  one  instance.  It 
was  not  declared  that  the  prince  her  majesty  was  about  to  marry  was  a  Protestant. 
His  grace  was  sure  that  he  was  a  Protestant ;  he  knew  that  he  was  of  a  Protestant 
family :  but  still,  as  this  was  a  Protestant  state,  though  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
case,  he  thought  the  precedent  mentioned  ought  to  have  been  followed,  and  it 
should  have  been  declared  that  the  prince  was  a  Protestant.  He  moved,  that  in 
the  address,  the  word  Protestant  should  be  used  before  the  word  prince.  No  time 
was  lost  in  forwarding  the  marriage.  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Grotha,  the  happy 
bridegroom  to  be,  was  naturalised  by  a  bill  passed  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
question  of  income  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  ministry  proposed  a 
grant  of  £50,000  a  year.  The  Eadicals  and  Conservatives,  together,  managed  to 
reduce  the  grant  to  £30,000. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel-royal,  St.  James's  Palace,  February 
10th.  It  was  an  event  in  which  the  public  were  deeply  interested.  At  an  early 
hour  the  bells  of  the  metropolis  sent  forth  their  joyous  notes,  and  multitudes 
repaired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  to  see  what  portion  of  the  gorgeous 
festival  they  could.  The  morning,  unfavourable  at  first,  became  bright  as  the  day 
advanced.  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  brother,  left  Buckingham 
Palace  for  St.  James's  Palace  a  little  before  noon.  He  wore  a  field-marshal's' 
uniform,  and  his  coat  was  decorated  with  bridal  favours.  The  queen  followed 
about  half-an-hour  afterwards.  Her  majesty's  dress  was  of  white  satin,  of  English 
manufacture  (being  made  at  Spitalfields),  with  a  very  deep  trimming  of  Honiton 
lace.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  over  which  a  veil  of 
Honiton  lace  was  thrown.  On  her  left  arm  she  wore  the  garter.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  the  processions 
were  arranged ;  and,  preceded  by  drums  and  trumpets,  the  bridegroom,  gentlemen 
of  honour,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  passed  in  state  to  the 
chapel-royal.  A  more  imposing  procession  attended  her  majesty.  Her  Chamber- 
lains went  before,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  bearing  the  sword  of  state. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  most  imposing  manner.  The  altar  pre- 
sented a  most  splendid  appearance.  The  plate  with  which  it  was  decorated  was 
valued  at  £10,000.  Two  gigantic  tapers,  in  gold  candlesticks,  were  conspicuous  in 
the  glittering  array.  The  queen's  gallery,  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  facing  the 
altar,  was  appropriated  to  the  ambassadors.  Other  galleries  were  provided  for  the 
ministers  of  state,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  judges.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  attended  in  his  full  robes,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  present, 
in  the  dress,  and  carrying  the  baton,  of  a  field-marshal.  The  royal  and  illustrious 
personages  having  taken  their  places,  the  ceremony  commenced.  The  queen  was 
given  away  by  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  At  the  moment  of  placing  the  ring 
on  the  bride's  finger,  a  signal  was  given,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  announced  the 
progress  of  the  ceremony  to  the  metropolis.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  service 
was  impressively  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  royal  procession 
left  the  chapel  as  it  entered,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Albert,  who  remained 
behind  to  escort  her  majesty.  The  queen,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
shook  hands,  cordially,  with  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family.  On  passing 
the  queen-dowager's  chair,  she  went  forward  to  meet  her  with  evident  and 
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unaffected  cordiality,  kissing  her  and  shaking  hands.  Prince  Albert  then  kissed 
the  queen-dowager's  hand,  acknowledged  her  congratulations,  and  then  formed, 
with  her  majesty,  in  the  procession.  At  half-past  four  the  royal  pair  left  Bucking- 
ham Palace  for  Windsor.  As  they  passed  through  Hyde  Park  they  were  loudly 
cheered.  At  Kensington,  where  her  majesty  had  passed  her  earliest  years,  the 
most  enthusiastic  affection  was  testified.  Triumphal  arches  were  reared  there,  at 
Hounslow,  and  at  other  places.  At  Eton,  opposite  the  college,  a  representation  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was  erected :  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  variously 
adorned ;  and  beneath  the  royal  arms  the  motto,  "  Gratulatus  Etona  Victoria? 
et  Alberto,"  appeared.  A  triumphal  arch,  composed  of  evergreens,  extended  across 
the  road.  Many  festivals  were  given  at  Windsor  and  its  vicinity,  in  honour  of  the 
day.  A  state-wedding  banquet  was  prepared  at  St.  James's  Palace,  at  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  headed  the  table.  By  her  majesty's  command,  the  theatres,  in 
the  evening,  were  thrown  open  gratuitously  to  the  public ;  and  the  west-end  of 
London  was  brilliantly  illuminated  :  but,  eastward  of  Temple  Bar,  the  lights  were 
few  and  far  between.  Neither  at  the  city,  however,  nor  at  the  west-end,  was  the 
full  significance  of  that  royal  wedding  understood. 

Prince  Albert  was  born  August  26th,  1819,  at  the  castle  of  Eosenau.  After 
receiving  a  thorough  education  from  private  tutors,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Bonn  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1837,  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence.  A  small  house,  of 
most  simple  aspect,  is  still  shown  as  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  during  his 
university  career.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  ancient  Christendom, 
and  in  view  of  the  historical  Ehine,  the  prince  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  studies  of  the  place  with  an  ardour  delightful  to  behold.  It  was  his  custom 
not  to  rise  later  than  six  every  morning,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  until  seven  in 
the  evening,  allowing  himself  an  interval  of  three  hours  for  dinner  and  recreation. 
The  labours  of  the  day  finished,  he  would  pay  visits  to  families  of  his  acquaintance, 
or  entertain  students  of  worth  at  his  own  table.  Among  the  chief  professors  of 
Bonn,  at  this  time,  were  Dr.  Walter,  a  jurist,  celebrated  for  his  thorough  mastery 
of  the  civil  and  Germanic  law ;  and  Dr.  Loebell,  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance 
with  European  history.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Drs.  Booking  and 
Perth es,  colleagues  of  Dr.  Walter.  The  prince  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  their 
public  lectures,  and  of  afterwards  receiving  their  more  special  assistance  at  his 
own  residence.  Having  spent  three  academical  seasons  at  Bonn,  Prince  Albert  left 
the  university.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  he,  with  his  father  and  brother,  visited 
England,  to  attend  the  coronation  of  her  majesty ;  and  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  future  consort  and  queen,  returned  to  Coburg.  After  his  departure, 
rumour  was  busy,  in  England,  in  pointing  out  Prince  Albert  as  the  favoured  one  of 
royalty ;  and  although  the  report  was  contradicted  by  the  ministerial  newspapers, 
the  belief  was  strengthened  by  a  journey  made  to  England  about  this  time  by 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  young  prince  in 
this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1839. 

In  a  little  while  after  the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair,  England  began  to  under- 
stand and  admire  the  noble,  intellectual  character  of  the  man.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  a  ready  draughtsman,  a  good  musician,  and  a  grace- 
ful poet.  But  it  was  in  1851  that  he  first  became  popular  by  his  patronage  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  To  him  was  due  the  credit  of  having 
suggested  that  that  noble  display  of  human  skill  should  not,  as  it  was  first 
intended,  be  a  mere  exhibition  of  British  industry,  but  should  be  an  expo- 
sition of  the  industry  of  all  nations.  Much  did  he  do  for  the  nation,  and 
none  grudged  him  his  few  well-earned  honours  and  emoluments.  In  1857, 
he  was  made  Prince  Consort,  by  an  order  in  council.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Chief  Steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Stannaries ;  Governor  and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle ;  Grand  Eanger  of 
Windsor,  St.  James's,  and  Hyde  Parks ;  a  Field-Marshal,  and  Colonel-in-Chief  of 
the  Eifle  Brigade ;  Colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  Captain-General  and  Colonel 
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of  the  City  of  London  Artillery  Company;  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  of  the 
Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  Also,  G.B.C.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Acting  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His  scholastic 
dignities  were — Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  and 
Ph.  D.  He  was  also  Master  of  the  Trinity  House ;  President  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission of  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines  who  fell  in  the  Eussian  war.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  the 
grief  of  the  nation  when,  in  1861,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  great  and  good  man 
passed  away  from  the  place  and  people  where  he  was  so  beloved.  England  yet 
mourns  with  the  widowed  queen.  The  family  he  left  behind  him  are — 

1.  Victoria   Adelaide   Mary   Louisa,   born   November   21st,    1841     (Princess 
Royal);  married  January  25th,  1858,  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

2.  Albert  Edward  (Prince  of  Wales),  born  November  9th,   1842;  married 
March  10th,  1863,  to  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  born  December  1st, 
1844;  and  has  issue — Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  born  January  8th,  1864; 
and  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  born  June  3rd,  1865. 

3.  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  April  25th,   1843;  married  July   1st,   1862,  to 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

4.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  born  August  6th,  1844. 

5.  Helena  Augusta  Victoria,  born  May  25th,  1846. 

6.  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta,  born  March  18th,  1848. 

7.  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  born  May  1st  1850. 

8.  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  born  April  7th,  1853. 

9.  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Theodore,  born  April  14th,  1857. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  that  he  had  not  only 
a  scientific  and  an  artistic  mind,  but  that  he  was  full  of  knowledge,  and  suggestive 
on  every  subject.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  expression  of  this  knowledge  and  of 
these  views  had  to  be  compressed  and  restrained  in  every  direction.  He  was  a 
prince ;  and  so  close  to  the  throne,  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  every  word  he 
uttered  might  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  throne.  He  was  not  born  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  had  to  watch,  lest  any  advice  he  gave  might  be  in  the 
least  degree  unacceptable,  as  not  coming  from  a  native.  He  had  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  office  without  having  a  distinct  office  to  fill.  At  all  points  he  had  to 
guard  himself  from  envy,  from  misconception,  and  from  the  appearance  of  taking 
too  much  upon  himself.  The  part  he  had  to  play  was,  in  reality,  one  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  and  delicacy. 

This  latter  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  a  paper  left  by  the  prince  himself, 
and  published,  by  her  majesty's  sanction,  in  the  noble  volume  entitled,  The 
Principal  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort ; 
with  an  Introduction,  giving  some  Outlines  of  his  Character :  to  which  we  shall 
have  again  occasion  to  refer.  In  this  document  the  prince  clearly  defines  his  own 
position,  and  lays  out,  as  it  were,  the  main  scheme  and  purpose  of  his  life. 

It  appears,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  adjutant-general,  in 
March,  1850,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  amalgamate  the  two  offices  of  adjutant  and 
quartermaster-general  under  a  single  head,  to  be  called  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was,  in  consequence,  summoned  to  Windsor,  and  several 
conversations  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  duke  proposed  that  arrangements 
should  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  prince's  ultimately  succeeding  himself  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  minutes  made  by  the  prince  of  those  con- 
versations, as  far  as  they  related  to  that  proposal : — 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  3rd,  1850. 

"  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  room,  after  his  arrival 
at  the  castle ;  our  conversation  soon  turning  to  the  question  of  the  vacant  adjutant- 
generalship.     I  asked  the  duke  what  he  was  prepared  to  recommend.     He  said  he 
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had  a  letter  on  the  subject,  recommending  the  union  of  the  two  offices  of  adjutant- 
general  and  quartermaster-general ;  and  he  placed  his  answer  to  it  in  my  hands. 
He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  it  necessary  that  we  should  cast  our 
eyes  a  little  before  us.  He  was  past  eighty,  and  would  next  month  enter  upon  his 
eighty-second.  He  was,  thank  (rod,  very  well  and  strong,  and  ready  to  do 
anything ;  but  he  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  we 
must  look  to  a  change  ere  long.  As  long  as  he  was  there  he  did  all  the  offices 
himself.  *  *  *  *  To  form  a  new  office,  by  uniting  the  duties  of  adjutant- 
general  and  quartermaster-general  in  the  person  of  a  chief  of  the  staff,  as  was 
the  practice  in  some  foreign  armies,  would  be  to  appoint  two  different  persons 
to  do  the  same  duty,  which  would  never  answer.  The  chief  of  the  staff  would 
again  have  to  sub-divide  his  office  into  an  adjutant-general  and  quartermaster- 
general's  department,-  and  nothing  would  be  gained. 

"  However,  the  duke  saw  the  greatest  advantage  in  having  a  chief  of  the  staff,  if, 
after  his  death,  that  arrangement  should  be  made  which  he  had  always  looked  to,  and 
which  he  considered  the  best — viz.,  that  I  should  assume  the  command  of  the  army. 

"  He  was  sure  I  could  not  do  it  without  such  a  chief  of  the  staff,  who  would 
be  responsible  before  the  public,  and  carry  on  the  official  communications  with 
the  other  governmental  departments.  For  this  contingency  he  was  prepared  to 
organise  the  machinery  now ;  and  he  would  answer  for  its  success. 

"  I  answered  to  the  duke,  that  I  should  be  very  slow  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  so  great  a  responsibility ;  that  I  was  not  sure  of  my  fitness  for  it,  on  account 
of  my  want  of  military  experience,  &c.  (to  which  the  duke  replied,  that  with  good 
honest  intentions  one  could  do  a  great  deal,  and  that  he  should  not  be  the  least 
afraid  on  that  score),  whether  I  could  perform  the  duties  consistently  with  my 
other  avocations,  as  I  should  not  like  to  undertake  what  I  could  not  carry  through, 
not  knowing  what  time  or  attention  they  would  require. 

"  The  duke  answered,  that  it  would  certainly  require  both  time  and  attention ; 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  my  knowledge,  or  without  my  orders ;  but  that 
the  detail  would  be  worked  out  by  the  chief  of  the  staff.  He  had  thoroughly 
considered  that,  and  would  make  it  work.  *  *  *  *  He  always  stood  up  for 
the  principle  of  the  army  being  commanded  by  the  sovereign ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  make  the  practice  agree  with  that  theory,  by  scrupulously  taking,  on  every 
point,  the  queen's  pleasure  before  he  acted.  But  were  he  gone,  he  saw  no  security 
unless  I  took  the  command  myself,  and  thus  supplied  what  was  deficient  in  the 
constitutional  working  of  the  theory,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  present 
sovereign  being  a  lady.  Strictly,  constitutionally,  I  should  certainly  be  responsible 
for  my  acts  ;  but,  before  the  world  in  general,  the  chief  of  the  staff  would  bear  the 
responsibility ;  and  for  that  office,  the  man  of  the  greatest  name  and  weight  in  the 
army  ought  to  be  selected.  He  repeated  that  he  thought  this  the  most  desirable 
arrangement,  and  would  at  once  work  it  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  *  *  *  * 
I  begged  him  to  leave  me  time  to  consider  the  proposal. 

"  In  the  evening,  the  queen  gave  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  audience,  I  being 
present.  After  having  set  out  by  saying  he  was  most  anxious  to  let  the  queen 
<know  and  feel  all  he  knew  and  felt  about  it — in  fact,  to  think  aloud — the  duke 
repeated  what  he  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  we  discussed  the  question 
further.  I  said  that  there  were  several  points  which  still  required  to  be  con- 
sidered. *  *  *  *  The  offer  was  so  tempting  for  a  young  man,  that  I  felt 
bound  to  look  most  closely  at  all  the  objections  to  it,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right 
decision.  *  *  *  *  The  queen,  as  a  lady,  was  not  able  to  perform,  at  all  times, 
the  many  duties  imposed  upon  her ;  moreover,  she  had  no  private  secretary  who 
worked  for  her,  as  former  sovereigns  had  had.  The  only  person  who  helped  her, 
and  who  could  assist  her  in  the  multiplicity  of  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
sovereign,  was  myself.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  undertake  any  duty  which  would 
absorb  my  time  and  attention  so  much  for  one  department,  as  to  interfere  with 
my  general  usefulness  to  the  queen.  The  queen  added,  that  I  already  worked 
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harder  than  she  liked  to  see,  and  than  she  thought  was  good  for  my  health ;  which 
I  did  not  allow,  answering,  that,  on  the  contrary,  business  must  naturally  increase 
with  time,  and  ought  to  increase,  if  the  sovereign's  duties  to  the  country  were 
to  be  thoroughly  performed ;  but  that  I  was  anxious  no  more  should  fall  upon  her 
than  could  be  helped. 

"  The  duke  seemed  struck  with  this  consideration,  and  sa:  d  lie  had  not 
overlooked  it,  but  might  not  have  given  it  all  the  weight  it  deserved,  and  that  he 
would  reflect  upon  it. 

"We  agreed,  at  last,  that  this  question  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved 
unless  we  knew  the  exact  duties  which  had  to  be  performed ;  and  the  queen 
charged  the  duke  to  draw  up  a  memorandum,  in  which  these  should  be  detailed, 
and  his  general  opinion  explained,  so  that  we  might  found  a  decision  on  that  paper. 
This  the  duke  promised  to  do." 

Again  the  prince  writes — • 

"Windsor  Castle,  April  6th,  1850. 

"After  a  good- deal  of  reflection  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  proposal,  I  went 
to  pay  him  a  visit  yesterday  morning  in  his  room,  and  found  him  prepared  with 
his  memorandum,  which  he  handed  me.  After  having  read  it,  I  said  to  him,  that 
I  must  consider  my  position  as  a  whole,  which  was  that  of  the  consort,  and 
confidential  adviser,  and  assistant  of  a  female  sovereign.  Her  interest  and  good 
should  stand  foremost,  and  all  other  considerations  must  be  viewed  in  reference 
to  this,  and  in  subordination  to  it.  The  question,  then,  was  simply  whether  I 
should  not  weaken  my  means  of  attending  to  all  parts  of  the  constitutional 
position  alike — political,  social,  and  moral — if  I  devoted  myself  to  a  special  branch, 
however  important  that  might  be ;  and  that  I  was  afraid  this  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  my  becoming  Commander-in-Chief.  It  was  quite  true  that  the- 
sovereign,  being  a  lady,  naturally  weakened  her  position  to  the  army,  and  that 
the  duty  rested  upon  me  of  supplying  that  deficiency,  and  would  do  so  still  more 
when  the  protection  which  the  duke  afforded  to  the  crown  should  be  unfortunately 
withdrawn.  But  I  doubted  whether  this  might  not  be  accomplished  without  my 
becoming  especially  responsible  for  the  command  of  the  army.  There  was  no 
branch  of  public  business  in  which  I  was  not  now  supporting  the  queen  in. 
*  *  *  *  The  duke  replied,  that  he  quite  saw  my  position  ought  to  be  looked 
at  as  a  whole.  He  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  it ;  and  was  kind 
enough  to  add  that  he  approved  of  it,  and  the  public  did  full  justice  to  the  way  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  maintained  it.  I  begged  him  to  leave  me  a  little  time  for 
consideration ;  that  I  wanted  to  study  his  memorandum,  and  would  finally  write  to 
him  upon  the  subject." 

In  a  couple  of  days  the  letter  was  written.  The  following  is  part  of  it.  The 
prince  begins — "  My  dear  duke,  the  queen  and  myself  have  thoroughly  considered 
your  proposal  to  join  the  offices  of  adjutant-general  and  quartermaster-general 
into  one  of  a  chief  of  the  staff,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  future  assumption  of 
the  command  of  the  army  by  myself.  *  *  *  *  The  question  whether  it  will 
be  advisable  that  I  should  take  the  command  of  the  army,  or  not,  has  been  most 
anxiously  weighed  by  me  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  my  decision 
ought  entirely  and  solely  to  be  guided  by  the  consideration  whether  it  would 
interfere  with  or  assist  my  position  of  consort  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  this  position  imposes  on  me. 

"  This  position  is  a  most  peculiar  and  delicate  one.  Whilst  a  female  sovereign 
has  a  great  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a  king,  yet,  if  she  is  married, 
and  her  husband  understands  and  does  his  duty,  her  position,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  many  compensatory  advantages;  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  found  to  be 
stronger  even  than  that  of  a  male  sovereign.  But  this  requires  that  the  husband 
should  entirely  sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife;  that  he 
should  aim  at  no  power  by  himself  and  for  himself;  should  shun  all  ostentation; 
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assume  no  separate  responsibility  before  the  public,  but  make  his  position  entirely 
a  part  of  her's;  fill  up  every  gap  which,  as  a  woman,  she  would  naturally  leave  in 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  functions ;  continually  and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of 
the  public  business,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment  in 
any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  before  her — some- 
times international,  sometimes  political,  or  social,  or  personal.  As  the  natural 
head  of  her  family;  superintendent  of  her  household;  manager  of  her  private 
affairs ;  sole  confidential  adviser  in  politics ;  and  only  assistant  in  her  communica- 
tions with  the  officers  of  government — he  is,  besides,  the  husband  of  the  queen, 
the  tutor  of  the  royal  children,  the  private  secretary  of  the  sovereign,  and  her 
permanent  minister. 

"  How  far  it  would  be  consistent  with  this  position  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  a  most  important  branch  of  a  public  service,  and  the 
individual  responsibility  attaching  to  it — becoming  an  executive  officer  of  the 
crown,  receiving  the  queen's  commands  through  her  secretaries  of  state,  &c. — I 
feel  assured,  that  having  undertaken  the  responsibility,  I  should  not  be  satisfied  to 
leave  the  business  and  real  work  in  the  hands  of  another  (the  chief  of  the  staff), 
but  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  look  to  them  myself.  But  whilst  I  should  in  this 
manner  perform  duties  which  I  am  sure  every  able  general  officer  who  has  gained 
experience  in  the  field  would  be  able  to  perform  better  than  myself,  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  such  experience,  most  important  duties  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  sovereign  would  be  left  unperformed,  which  nobody  could  perform 
but  myself.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I  must  discard  the  tempting  idea  of  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  British  army." 

The  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination  must  have  been  severe ;  but  duty 
gained  the  day,  as  it  always  did,  in  the  prince's  mind. 

"  The  prince  had,"  says  the  writer  already  referred  to,  "  a  noble  presence. 
His  carriage  was  erect;  his  figure  betokened  strength  and  activity,  and  his 
demeanour  was  dignified.  He  had  a  staid,  earnest,  thoughtful  look  when  he  was 
in  a  grave  mood;  but  when  he  smiled  (and  this  is  what  no  portrait  can  tell  of  a 
man),  his  whole  countenance  was  irradiated  with  pleasure;  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
sound  and  a  heartiness  about  his  laugh,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  wont  to  hear  it.  He  was  very  handsome  as  a  young  man  ;  but,  as  often 
happens  with  thoughtful  men,  who  go  through  a  great  deal,  his  face  grew  to  be  a 
finer  face  than  the  early  portraits  of  him  promised ;  and  his  countenance  never 
assumed  a  nobler  aspect,  nor  had  more  real  beauty  in  it,  than  in  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life.  The  character  is  written  in  the  countenance,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  decipher ;  and,  in  the  prince's  face,  there  were  none  of  those  fatal  lines  which 
indicate  craft  or  insincerity,  greed,  or  sensuality ;  but  all  was  clear,  open,  pure, 
high-minded,  and  honest.  Marks  of  thought,  of  care,  of  studiousness  were  there  ; 
but  they  were  accompanied  by  signs  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  itself,  and  which  was 
troubled  chiefly  by  its  love  for  others,  and  its  solicitude  for  their  welfare. 

"  Perhaps  the  thing  of  all  others  that  struck  an  observer  most  when  he  came 
to  see  the  prince  nearly,  was  the  originality  of  his  mind ;  and  it  was  an  originality 
divested  from  all  eccentricity.  He  would  insist  upon  thinking  his  own  thoughts 
upon  every  subject  that  came  before  him ;  and  whether  he  arrived  at  the  same 
results  as  other  men,  or  gainsaid  them,  his  conclusions  were  always  adopted  upon 
laborious  reasonings  of  his  own. 

"  The  next  striking  peculiarity  about  the  prince  was  his  extreme  quickness — 
intellectually  speaking.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  always  to  have  their 
powers  of  thought  at  hand,  and  all  their  knowledge  readily  producible.  In  serious 
conversation  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  man  of  his  day.  He  was  a  very  sincere 
person  in  his  way  of  talking;  so  that,  when  he  spoke  at  all  upon  any  subject,  he 
never  played  with  it ;  he  never  took  one  side  of  a  question  because  the  person  he 
was  conversing  with  had  taken  the  other ;  and,  in  fact,  earnest  discussion  was  one 
of  his  greatest  enjoyments.  He  was  very  patient  in  hearing  criticism  and  contra- 
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diction ;  and,  indeed,  rather  liked  to  be  opposed,  so  that,  from  opposition,  he  might 
elicit  truth,  which  was  always  his  first  object.  He  delighted  in  wit  and  humour ; 
and,  in  his  narration  of  what  was  ludicrous,  threw  just  so  much  imitation  into  it 
as  would  enable  you  to  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  you,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  making  his  imitation  in  the  least  degree  ungrateful."  His  love  of  freedom 
was  intense ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  prince's 
mind  was  its  sense  of  duty.  Another  noble  trait  in  him  was  his  delight  in  the 
good  deeds  of  other  persons.  Flattery,  vice,  and  meanness  he  abhorred.  "  The 
conditions  that  the  prince  drew  up  for  the  prize  that  is  given  by  her  majesty  at 
Wellington  College,  are  very  characteristic  of  him.  This  prize  is  not  to  be  awarded 
to  the  most  bookish  boy — to  the  least  faulty  boy — to  the  boy  who  should  be  most 
precise,  diligent,  and  prudent;  but  to  the  noblest  boy — to  the  boy  who  should 
afford  most  promise  of  becoming  a  large-hearted,  high-motived  man."  The  prince 
was  deeply  religious,  in  a  free  and  unsectarian  way.  He  was  singularly  impressed 
with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  knowledge.  He  once  said  to  the  queen — "  To  me, 
a  long,  closely-connected  train  of  reasoning  is  like  a  beautiful  strain  of  music :  you 
can  hardly  imagine  my  delight  in  it." 

"  If  any  man  in  England  cared  for  the  working  classes  it  was  the  prince.  He 
understood  the  great  difficulty  of  the  times  as  regards  them — namely,  the  finding 
them  decent  habitations.  He  was  a  beneficent  landlord ;  and  his  first  care  was  to 
build  good  cottages  for  all  the  labouring  men  on  his  estates.  He  had  entered  into 
minute  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  illness  which  might  be  prevented  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  building 
of  their  dwellings.  In  a  word,  he  was  tender,  thoughtful,  and  anxious  in  his 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.  His  constancy  of  purpose  in  that, 
as  in  other  things,  was  worthy  of  all  imitation.  He  did  not  become  tired  of 
benevolence.  It  was  not  the  fancy  of  a  day  for  him.  It  was  the  sustained  purpose 
of  a  life." 

The  prince's  love  of  art  has  already  been  referred  to.  His  skill  in  organisation 
was  great ;  and  his  efforts  in  the  way  of  promoting  agriculture  almost  deserve  a 
chapter  to  themselves.  The  prince  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  himself  done 
much  to  effect  that  improvement  in  agriculture  which,  happily  for  this  country, 
has  been  so  marked  and  rapid  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Men  are  always  much 
influenced  by  what  their  superiors  in  station  can  do.  And  that  the  prince  should 
have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  in  this  country  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  deep 
drainage,  to  employ  steam-power  in  cultivation,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of 
chemistry  to  practical  agriculture,  ensured  the  welcomed  consequence  that  there 
would  be  many  followers  where  the  foremost  man  of  England  was  ready  and 
anxious  to  lead  the  way.  That  with  a  large  breadth  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain 
partially  tilled,  or  scarcely  cultivated  at  all,  the  British  nation  should  not 
unfrequently  have  to  spend  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  money  on  foreign  corn, 
is  a  reproach  against  our  practical  sagacity,  in  which  the  prince,  at  least,  had  no 
share  of  blame.  More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  did  he  promote  agricultural 
science  and  prosperity  in  our  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  by  his  love  of  perfection  in  everything  he  undertook.  He 
began  life  with  a  fine  constitution.  Every  one  of  his  organs  was  well  developed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  heart :  that  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  work  put  upon  it ; 
so  that  he  had  mostly  but  a  feeble  pulse.  It  was  his  nervous  energy  that  was 
thus  unduly  strained. 

Of  Prince  Albert,  the  good  and  wise,  the  most  fiting  memorial  is  the  recital 
of  his  life  and  acts.  What  avail  temples  and  monuments  to  such  as  he  ?  We 
have  erected  them  to  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind — to  the  destroyers  of 
their  race — to  men  infamous  for  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime.  More 
than  any  prince  of  his  time  was  the  late  Prince  Consort  ennobled  by  a  life  of  true 
dignitv,  of  lofty  endeavour,  of  usefulness  extending  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest  in  the  land.  Since  1840,  there  is  no  department  of  British  industry  which 
has  maintained  a  steadier  progress  than  has  been  witnessed  in  our  agriculture. 
Much  of  this  success  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  as 
an  English  agriculturist,  and  as  a  member  of  our  great  agricultural  societies,  did 
give  an  undoubted  stimulus  by  the  influence  of  his  high  example,  by  a  lavish 
expenditure,  and  by  the  application  of  science  to  this  most  important  and 
universal  of  all  arts.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Consort 
in  this  country,  he  interested  himself  in  agriculture.  During  the  year  1840,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  His  royal  highness  also  at  once  became 
the  tenant  of  the  Norfolk  and  Flemish  farms  at  Windsor,  which,  under  General 
Wemyss,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  on  the  death  of  King  William 
IV.  The  rangership  of  Windsor  Park  was  early  conferred  upon  his  royal  highness ; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was,  for  many  years,  officially  the  director  of  the  great  work 
of  agricultural  improvement  which  has  there  been  carried  on.  Of  the  leading 
agricultural  societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  prince  soon  became 
a  member,  and  ultimately  became  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  At  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  these  societies  he  was  generally  a 
successful  exhibitor.  In  1845,  his  royal  highness  became,  with  the  queen,  the 
purchaser  of  the  Osborne  estate,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  Balmoral 
estate,  purchased  in  1847.  On  all  these  estates,  the  same  system  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  was  carried  on,  under  the  personal  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  prince  himself.  At  Osborne,  upwards  of  400  miles  of  covered 
drains  were  dug,  besides  many  miles  of  open  ditches  through  the  plantations. 
The  buildings  have  included  new  mansions,  new  farm-buildings,  new  cottages  and 
school,  and  a  new  church.  A  very  great  length  of  new  roads  has  been  made, 
including  drives  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  the  estate, 
-commanding  every  variety  of  coast  and  woodland  scenery.  By  a  rearrangement 
of  the  fields,  the  farms  have  been  adapted  to  the  best  and  newest  modes  of 
cultivation.  A  great  deal  of  planting  has  been  done,  principally  of  elms  and 
pines  as  avenues ;  but  large  numbers,  also,  of  rare  coniferse  as  specimens,  besides 
evergreens  and  shrubberies  around  the  house.  "The  estate,"  says  Mr.  Morton, 
"  now  presents  as  striking  an  example  as  is  possible  anywhere  to  be  seen  of  good 
land  managment ;  so  that  in  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  agricultural  career  of  an 
illustrious  man,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  agriculturists."  At  Balmoral,  new 
cottages  were  built ;  the  character  of  the  land  was  much  improved ;  commodious 
school-buildings  have  been  erected ;  teachers  have  been  appointed,  with  liberal 
salaries ;  and  the  means  of  a  religious  and  practical  education  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all.  A  library,  too,  was  established  at  Balmoral  (the  gift  of 
the  prince),  consisting  of  upwards  of  500  volumes,  selected  by  himself.  But  it  was 
at  Windsor  that,  more  especially,  the  Prince  Consort  carried  on  farming 
operations  on  a  scientific  basis.  These  farms  were — 1,  the  Home,  or  Dairy, 
and  the  Shaw  Farm  ;  2,  the  Flemish ;  3,  the  Norfolk  Farms  ;  and,  4,  the  Bagshot 
and  Rapley  Farms.  According  to  Mr.  Morton,  a  great  variety  of  farm-buildings 
exists  upon  them.  There  is  the  gorgeous  dairy  and  magnificent  cattle-range 
of  the  Home  Farm,  fit  for  inspection  by  royal  visitors ;  and  the  well-planned 
combination  of  stabling,  cattle-boxes,  stalls  and  yards,  poultry-house  and 
piggeries,  with  the  covered  sheep-shed  over  open  floor,  and  manure-tank  under- 
neath it,  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Shaw  Farm.  The  compact  and  compendious 
arrangement,  under  a  common  roof,  of  covered  yards,  with  the  stable  on  one  side, 
and  the  straw  and  food-house,  with  the  threshing-barn  and  granaries,  at  the 
end  of  both — probably  the  latest  improvements  in  modern  homesteads — are  seen 
at  the  Flemish  Farm.  There  is  the  old-fashioned  thatched  and  modern  barn, 
with  stabling,  granary,  and  cart-sheds,  arranged  in  a  large  working  court,  in 
one  corner  of  which  stands  the  comfortable  farm-house  at  the  Norfolk  Farm ;  and 
there  is  something  similar  to  this,  though  an  improvement  on  it  in  respect  to 
facilities  for  threshing  and  for  pig  and  cattle-feeding,  at  the  Rapley  Farm.  Oa 
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all  these  farms  the  labourers  were  as  much  cared  for  as  the  flocks — that  is  to  sayy 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  add  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  either. 
Indeed,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  the  Prince  Consort  was  as  benevolent  and 
liberal  as  he  was  truly  wise.  Among  his  many  striking  public  speeches  and 
addresses,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  several  of  the  most  impressive,  related  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class :  and  Mr.  Morton  does  well  in  devoting  a  section 
of  his  work  "to  enumerate  and  describe  the  many  proofs  existing  within  the 
royal  estates,  upon  the  Prince  Consort's  farms,  and  everywhere  within  the  personal 
influence  of  his  royal  highness,  of  the  earnest  mind  and  genuine  sincerity  with 
which  these  addresses  were  delivered."  A  striking  testimony  on  this  point  we 
have  from  Mr.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  who  says,  that  "  if  all  the  cottage  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  maintained  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  her  majesty 
and  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Consort,  the  death-rate  would  be  reduced  more 
than  one-third,  or  nearly  one-half.  It  would  be  as  if,  every  third  year,  there  were 
a  jubilee,  and  were  no  sickness  or  deaths.  In  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood,, 
the  importance  given  to  the  provident,  and  moral,  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  labourers  on  the  royal  estates,  was  of  a  character  perhaps  unparalleled.  We 
write  this  in  no  spirit  of  flunkeyism ;  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Morton's  most  valuable  and  interesting  Memoir — a  book  which 
deserves,  and  will  be  sure  to  find,  many  readers,  especially  in  agricultural  circles. 
It  abounds  with  facts  which  will  confirm  the  esteem  and  veneration  with  which 
the  late  Prince  Consort  is  yet  regarded,  and  unceasingly  regarded,  by  the  nation 
which  deplores  and  laments  its  loss.  We  cannot  help  adverting  to  one  which, 
as  Mr.  Morton  says,  gives  ample  proofs  of  that  regard  for  the  systematic,  the 
useful,  and  the  practical,  which  the  Prince  Consort  was  known  to  possess.  We 
refer  to  the  gardens  for  the  royal  children  at  Osborne.  The  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  tools  (each  one  bearing  its  owner's  name),  the  well-tilled  plots,  the  arrange- 
ments for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  the  admirable 
collections  illustrative  of  various  branches  of  natural  history  in  the  museum 
up-stairs,  all  testify  to  these.  Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  learn,  as  Mr.  Mortem 
tells  us,  that  not  only  are  the  immediate  ends  contemplated  in  these  things  fully 
attained,  but  that  the  family  bond  is  strengthened  here,  as  in  humbler  instances, 
by  every  homely  family  enjoyment  shared  in  common.  The  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia  still  retains  her  little  garden ;  and  produce  from  it  is  sent  each  summer 
from  Osborne  to  Berlin." 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  prince  was  only  forty-two- 
years  of  age  when  he  died;  and  that  the  sagacity  and  prudence,  for  which 
he  had  gained  a  just  renown,  were  manifested  at  an  age  when  many  other  men,, 
even  of  the  brightest  sort,  are  far  from  showing  maturity  of  judgment.  His 
early  death,  too,  makes  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
all  the  more  extraordinary.  And,  altogether,  we  may  say,  that  seldom  has  there 
been  compressed  into  a  life,  more  of  thought,  energy,  and  anxious  care,  than  was 
crowded  into  his.  His  death  appears  specially  premature,  at  a  period  when  we 
are  accustomed  to  have  great  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  distinguishing  them- 
selves, and  almost  showing  new  faculties  after  they  have  reached  the  three-score 
years  and  ten,  so  pathetically  spoken  of  by  the  psalmist.  If  the  prince  had  lived 
to  attain  what  we  now  think  a  good  old  age,  he  would  have  inevitably  become 
the  most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  most  guiding  personage  in  Europe — a 
man  to  whose  arbitrament  fierce  national  quarrels  might  have  been  submitted,  and 
by  whose  influence  calamitous  wars  might  have  been  averted. 

The  writer  already  quoted,  adds — "  The  one  of  his  children  who  was  most  capable 
of  judging  of  what  his  conduct  had  been  to  all  his  children,  as  a  father  and  a  friend,, 
thus  speaks  of  him  : — '  But  in  no  relation  of  life  did  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  his  character  appear  more  than  in  the  management  of  his  children.  The  most 
judicious,  impartial,  and  loving  of  fathers,  he  was  at  once  the  friend  and  master; 
ever,  by  his  example,  enforcing  the  precepts  he  sought  to  instil.' 
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"  The  prince's  marriage  [the  reader  must  remember,  the  writer  whom  we- 
quote  confesses,  that  in  his  work  he  received  the  most  valuable  and  important  aid 
from  those  who,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Prince  Consort,  could  best 
appreciate  the  high  qualities  which  shone  forth  in  his  domestic  life ;  from  persons 
in  the  royal  household,  who  saw  him  daily ;  from  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  especially  from  the  queen  herself]  was  singularly  felicitous.  The  tastes,  the- 
aims,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  the  royal  pair  were  the  same.  Their  mutual 
respect  and  confidence  went  on  increasing.  Their  affection  grew,  if  possible,  even 
warmer  and  more  intense  as  the  years  of  their  married  life  advanced.  Companions 
in  their  domestic  employment,  in  their  daily  labours  for  the  state,  and,  indeed,  in 
almost  every  occupation,  the  burdens  and  difficulties  of  life  were  thus  lessened 
more  than  by  half  for  each  of  the  persons  thus  happily  united  in  the  true  marriage 
of  the  soul.  When  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  the  prince  was  removed  from 
this  world,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  position  of  greater  sorrow,  and  one,  indeed, 
more  utterly  forlorn,  than  that  which  became  the  lot  of  the  survivor,  deprived  of 
him  whom  she  herself  has  described  as  being  '  the  life  of  her  life.' " 

The  works  and  the  words  of  Prince  Albert  remain.  "  He,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh."  His  speeches,  though  short,  are  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 
As  an  instance,  take  his  speech  at  the  Servants'  Benevolent  Society.  "  I  conceive," 
he  said,  "that  this  society  is  founded  upon  a  right  principle,  as  it  follows  the 
dictates  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  human  nature,  which  requires  every  man, 
by  personal  exertion,  and  according  to  his  own  choice,  to  work  out  his  own 
happiness;  which  prevents  his  valuing,  nay,  even  feeling  satisfaction  at,  the 
prosperity  which  others  have  made  for  him.  It  is  founded  on  a  right  principle, 
because  it  endeavours  to  trace  out  a  plan  according  to  which,  by  providence,  by 
self-denial,  and  perseverance,  not  only  will  the  servant  be  raised  in  his  physical 
and  moral  condition,  but  the  master  also  will  be  taught  how  to  direct  his  efforts 
in  aiding  the  servant,  in  his  labour,  to  secure  to  himself  resources  in  case  of  sickness, 
old  age,  and  want  of  employment.  It  is  founded  on  a  right  principle,  because, 
in  its  financial  scheme,  there  is  no  temptation  held  out  to  the  servant  by  the 
prospect  of  probable  extravagant  advantages,  which  tend  to  transform  his  pro- 
vidence into  a  species  of  gambling;  by  convivial  meetings,  which  lead  him  to 
ulterior  expense  ;  6r  by  the  privilege  of  balloting  for  the  few  prizes,  which  draws 
him  into  all  the  waste  of  time  and  excitement  of  an  electioneering  contest." 

Another  instance  is  seen  in  the  passage  of  his  speech  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner,  in  1851: — "Gentlemen,  the  production  of  all  works  in  art  or 
poetry  requires,  in  their  conception  and  execution,  not  only  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly  a  concurrent  warmth  of  feeling,, 
and  a  flow  of  imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender  plants,  which  will 
only  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  fitted  to  maintain  that  warmth :  and  that  atmosphere 
is  one  of  kindness  towards  the  artist  personally,  as  well  as  towards  his  productions. 
An  unkind  word  of  criticism  passes  like  a  cold  blast  over  their  tender  shoots,  and 
shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap  which  was  rising  to  produce, 
perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers  and  fruits.  But  still  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  development  of  art ;  and  the  injudicious  praise  of  an  inferior  work  becomes 
an  insult  to  superior  genius. 

"  In  this  respect  our  times  are  peculiarly  unfavourable,  when  compared  with 
those  when  Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of  convents ;  for  we  have  now, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  eager  competition  of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of  every  degree 
of  talent  and  skill ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as. judge,  a  great  public,  for  the  greater 
part  wholly  uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by  professional  writers,  who  often 
strive  to  impress  the  public  with  a  great  idea  of  their  own  artistic  knowledge, 
by  the  merciless  manner  in  which  they  treat  works  which  cost  those  who  produced 
them  the  highest  effort  of  mind  or  feeling.  The  works  of  art,  by  being  publicly 
exhibited  and  offered  for  sale,  are  becoming  articles  of  trade — following,  as  such,, 
the  unreasoning  laws  of  markets  and  fashions." 
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Again,  note  the  prince's  desire  to  get  down,  in  all  his  inquiries,  to  a  law  or 
principle.  As  an  instance,  take  the  following  extract  from  his  speech  when  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute : — "  Without  such 
knowledge  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states  :  either  we  merely  go  on  to  do 
things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  did  so; 
or,  trusting  to  some  personal  authority,  we  adopt,  at  random,  the  recommendation 
of  some  specific,  in  a  speculative  hope  that  it  may  answer ;  or,  lastly — and  this 
is  the  most  favourable  case — we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  processes  :  but  this 
can  only  be  the  result  of  an  experience  hardly  earned,  and  dearly  bought,  and 
which,  after  all,  can  only  embrace  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  a  small 
number  of  experiments.  From  none  of  these  forces  can  we  hope  for  much  progress ; 
for  the  mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materials  to  work  with,  and  remains  in 
presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden  from  it.  But  these  laws  of 
nature,  these  divine  laws,  are  capable  of  being  discovered  and  understood,  and  of 
being  taught  and  made  our  own.  This  is  the  task  of  science ;  and  whilst  science 
discovers  and  teaches  these  laws,  art  teaches  their  application.  No  pursuit  is 
therefore  too  insignificant  not  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  subject  both  of 
science  and  an  art. 

"  The  fine  arts  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture), 
which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  art  in  general,  rest  on  the  application  of  the 
law  of  form  and  colour,  and  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  They 
do  not  rest  on  any  arbitrary  theory — on  the  modes  of  producing  pleasurable 
emotions;  but  follow  fixed  laws,  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  seize  than  those 
regulating  the  material  world;  because,  belonging  partly  to  the  sphere  of  the 
ideal  and  of  our  spiritual  essence,  yet  perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable,  both 
abstractedly  and  historically,  from  the  works  of  different  ages  and  nations. 

"  No  human  pursuits  make  any  material  progress  till  science  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  We  have  seen,  accordingly,  many  of  them  slumber  for  centuries 
upon  centuries;  but  from  the  moment  that  science  has  touched  them  with  her 
magic  hand,  they  have  taken  strides  which  amaze  and  almost  awe  the  beholder. 

"  Look  at  the  transformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  expansive  power  of  heat  have  become 
known  to  us.  It  has  altered  our  whole  state  of  existence — one  might  say,  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to  science,  and  to  science  alone ;  and  she 
has  other  treasures  in  store  for  us  if  we  will  but  call  her  to  our  assistance.  It  is 
sometimes  objected  by  the  ignorant  that  science  is  uncertain  and  changeable,  and 
that  they  point  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  many  exploded  theories, 
which  have  been  superseded  by  others,  as  a  proof  that  the  present  knowledge  may 
be  also  unsound,  and,  after  all,  not  worth  having.  But  they  are  not  aware  that 
while  they  think  to  cast  blame  upon  science,  they  bestow,  in  fact,  the  highest 
praise  upon  her. 

"For  that  is  precisely  the  difference  between  science  and  prejudice — that  the 
latter  keeps  stubbornly  to  its  position,  whether  proved  or  not ;  whilst  the  former 
is  an  unarrestable  movement  towards  the  fountain  of  truth,  caring  little  for 
cherished  authorities  and  sentiment,  but  internally  progressing ;  feeling  no  false 
shame  at  her  shortcomings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  pleasure,  when  freed 
from  an  error,  at  having  advanced  another  step  towards  the  attainment  of  divine 
truth — a  pleasure  not  even  intelligible  to  the  pride  of  ignorance." 

In  a  similar  vein  of  thought  was  the  address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen  (1859)  delivered.  "To  define  the  nature  of  science — to  give  an  exact 
and  complete  definition  of  what  that  science  to  whose  service  the  association  is 
dedicated,  is  devoted,  is  and  means — has,  as  it  naturally  must,  at  all  times  occupied 
the  metaphysician.  He  has  answered  the  question  in  various  ways,  more  or  less 
satisfactory  to  himself  or  others.  To  me,  science,  in  its  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive acceptation,  means  the  knowledge  of  what  I  know — the  consciousness  of 
human  knowledge.  Hence,  to  know  is  the  object  of  all  science :  and  all  special 
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knowledge,  if  brought  to  our  consciousness  in  its  separate  distinctiveness  from, 
and  yet  in  its  recognised  relation  to,  the  totality  of  our  knowledge,  is  scientific 
knowledge.  We  require,  then,  for  science — that  is  to  say,  for  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  knowledge — those  true  activities  of  our  mind  which  are  requisite  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge — analysis  and  synthesis;  the  first  to  dissect  and 
reduce  into  its  component  parts  the  object  to  be  investigated,  and  to  render  an 
accurate  account  to  ourselves  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  those  parts  by  observa- 
tion ;  the  second,  to  recompose  the  observed  and  understood  parts  into  a  unity  in 
our  consciousness  exactly  answering  to  the  object  of  our  investigation.  The  labours 
of  the  man  of  science  are,  therefore,  at  once  the  most  humble  and  the  loftiest 
which  a  man  can  undertake.  He  only  does  what  every  little  child,  from  its  first 
awakening  into  life,  does,  and  yet  must  do,  every  moment  of  its  existence  ;  and  yet 
he  aims  at  the  gradual  approximation  to  divine  truth  itself.  If,  then,  there  exists 
no  difference  between  the  work  of  the  man  of  science  and  that  of  the  merest  child, 
what  constitutes  the  distinction  ?  Merely  the  conscious  self-determination.  The 
child  observes  what  accident  brings  before  it,  and  unconsciously  forms  its  notion  of 
it ;  the  so-called  practical  man  observes  what  his  special  work  forces  upon  him, 
and  he  forms  his  notions  upon  it.  With  reference  to  this  particular  work,  the  man 
of  science  observes  what  he  intends  to  observe,  and  knows  why  he  intends  it.  The 
value  which  the  peculiar  object  has  in  his  eyes  is  not  determined  by  accident,  nor 
by  an  external  cause,  such  as  the  mere  connection  with  work  to  be  performed — by 
the  place  which  he  knows  this  object  to  hold  in  the  general  universe  of  knowledge — 
by  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  other  parts  of  that  general  knowledge. 

"  To  allonge  and  classify  that  universe  of  knowledge,  becomes,  therefore,  the 
first,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  object  and  duty  of  science.  It  is  only 
when  brought  into  a  system  of  separating  the  incongruous,  and  combining  those 
elements  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  internal  connection  which  the 
Almighty  has  planted  in  them,  that  we  can  hope  to  grapple  with  the  boundless- 
ness of  this  creation,  and  with  the  laws  which  govern  both  mind  and  matter. 

"  The  operation  of  science,  then,  has  been  systematically  to  divide  human 
knowledge,  and  raise,  as  it  were,  the  separate  groups  of  subjects  for  scientific  con- 
sideration into  different  and  distinct  sciences.  The  tendency  to  create  new  sciences 
is  peculiarly  apparent  in  our  present  age,  and  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  so 
rapid  a  progress  as  we  have  seen  in  our  days ;  for  the  acquaintance  with,  and  the 
mastering  of,  distinct  branches  of  knowledge,  enables  the  eye,  from  the  newly- 
gained  parts  of  sight,  to  see  the  new  ramifications  into  which  they  divide  them- 
selves in  strict  consecutiveness,  and  with  logical  necessity.  But  in  thus  gaining 
new  centres  of  light,  from  which  to  direct  our  researches,  and  new  and  powerful 
means  of  adding  to  our  ever-increasing  treasures,  science  approaches  no  nearer  to 
the  limits  of  its  range,  although  travelling  further  and  further  from  its  original 
point  of  departure.  For  Grod's  word  is  infinite ;  and  the  boundlessness  of  the 
universe,  whose  confines  appear  ever  to  retreat  before  our  finite  minds,  strikes  us 
no  less  with  awe,  when,  prying  into  the  starry  crowd  of  heaven,  we  find  new  worlds 
revealed  to  us  by  every  increase  in  the  power  of  the  telescope,  than  when  the  micro- 
scope discloses  to  us,  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  new  worlds  of  life  and 
animation,  or  the  remains  of  such  as  have  passed  away. 

"Whilst  the  tendency  to  push  systematic  investigation  in  every  direction 
enables  the  individual  mind  of  man  to  bring  all  the  power  of  which  he  is  capable 
to  bear  on  the  specialities  of  his  study,  and  enables  a  great  number  of  labourers  to 
take  part  in  the  universal  work,  it  may  be  feared  that  that  consciousness  of  its 
unity  which  must  pervade  the  whole  of  science,  if  it  is  not  to  lose  its  last  and 
highest  point  of  right,  may  suffer.  It  has  occasionally  been  given  to  rare  intel- 
lects, and  the  highest  genius,  to  follow  the  various  sciences  in  their  divergent 
roads,  and  yet  to  preserve  that  point  of  right  from  which  alone  their  totality 
can  be  contemplated  and  directed.  Yet  how  rare  is  the  appearance  of  such  gifted 
intellects !" 
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How  admirable  is  the  prince's  defence  of  statistical  science,  at  the  opening 
of  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  in  18(»0:- — "We  hear  it  said  that  its 
prosecution  leads  necessarily  to  Pantheism,  and  the  destruction  of  true  religion ; 
as  depriving,  in  man's  estimation,  the  Almighty  of  the  power  of  free  self-determi- 
nation ;  making  this  world  a  mere  machine,  working  according  to  a  general  pre- 
arranged scheme,  the  parts  of  which  are  capable  of  mathematical  measurement, 
and  the  scheme  itself  of  numerical  expression :  that  it  leads  to  fatalism,  and, 
therefore,  deprives  man  of  his  dignity,  of  his  virtue  and  morality,  as  it  would  prove 
him  to  be  a  mere  wheel  in  this  machine,  incapable  of  exercising  a  free  choice  of 
action,  but  predestined  to  fulfil  a  given  task,  and  to  run  a  prescribed  course,  whether 
for  good  or  evil. 

"  These  are  grave  accusations,  and  would  be  terrible,  indeed,  if  they  were  true. 
But  are  they  true ?  Is  the  power  of  God  destroyed  or  diminished  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  the  earth  requires  360  revolutions  upon  its  axis  to  every  revolution 
round  the  sun,  giving  us  so  many  days  to  the  year ;  and  that  the  moon  changes 
thirteen  times  during  that  period ;  that  the  tide  changes  every  six  hours ;  that 
water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  according  to  Fahrenheit;  that  the  nightin- 
gale sings  only  in  April  and  May ;  that  all  birds  lay  eggs ;  that  106  boys  are 
born  to  every  hundred  girls  ?  Or  is  man  less  a  free  agent  because  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  generation  lasts  about  thirty  years;  that  there  are  annually 
posted,  at  the  post-offices,  the  same  number  of  letters  on  which  the  writer  had 
forgotten  to  place  any  address ;  that  the  number  of  crimes  committed,  under  the 
same  local,  national,  and  social  conditions,  is  constant ;  that  the  full-grown  man 
ceases  to  find  amusement  in  the  sports  of  the  child  ? 

"  But  our  statistical  science  does  not  even  say  that  this  must  be  so ;  it  only 
states  that  it  has  been  so,  and  leaves  it  to  the  naturalist,  or  political  economist,  to 
argue  that  it  is  probable,  from  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  has  been  found  to 
be,  or  that  it  will  be  so  again  so  long  as  the  same  causes  are  operating.  It  thus 
gave  birth  to  that  part  of  mathematical  science  called  the  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities, and  even  established  the  theory  that,  in  the  natural  world,  there  exist  no 
certainties  at  all,  but  only  probabilities.  Although  the  doctrine,  destroying  man's 
feeling  of  security  to  a  certain  extent,  has  startled  and  troubled  some,  it  is  no  less 
true  that,  whilst  we  may  reckon  with  a  thoughtless  security  on  the  sun's  rising 
to-morrow,  this  is  only  a  probable  event,  the  probability  of  which  is  capable  of 
being  expressed  by  a  determined  mathematical  feature.  Our  insurance  offices 
have,  from  their  vast  collection  of  statistical  facts,  established  to  such  a  precision 
the  probable  duration  of  man's  life,  that  they  are  able  to  enter  with  each  indi- 
vidual into  a  precise  bargain  on  the  value  of  this  life ;  and  yet  this  does  not  imply 
an  impious  pretension  to  determine  when  the  individual  is  really  to  die." 

Again,  on  the  important  subject  of  national  education,  was  ever  the  case  put 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  prince,  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  on  national 
education,  in  1857  : — "You  will  probably,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "trace  the  cause 
of  our  social  condition  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  lethargic  indifference  on  the 
subject,  among  parents  generally;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  be  found 
to  extend  into  that  field  in  which  the  political  economist  exercises  his  activity ; — 
I  mean  the  labour  market — demand  and  supply.  To  dissipate  that  ignorance,  and 
rouse  from  that  lethargy,  may  be  difficult ;  but,  with  the  united  and  earnest  efforts 
of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  working  classes,  it  ought  only  to  be  a  question 
of  time.  What  measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  root  of  the  evil, 
is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  will  require  the  nicest  handling,  for  there  you  cut 
into  the  very  quick  of  the  working-man's  condition.  His  children  are  not  only 
his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  independent  position,  but  they  constitute 
a  part  of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life :  the 
daughters,  especially,  are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of  the  mother, 
the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To  deprive  the 
labouring  family  of  their  help  would  be  almost  to  paralyse  its  domestic  existence. 
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On  the  other  hand,  carefully  collected  statistics  reveal  to  us  the  fact,  that  while  about 
600,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  are  absent  from  school, 
but  known  to  be  employed,  no  less  than  2,200,000  are  not  at  school,  whose  absence 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  ascertained  employment,  or  other  legitimate  cause.  You 
will  have  to  work,  then,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  parents ;  to  place  before 
them  the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  to 
their  care,  by  keeping  from  them  the  light  of  knowledge ;  to  bring  home  to  their 
•conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  for  their  children's  education, 
bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but 
also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they  work  with  you,  your  work,  our  work 
will  be  vain.  But  you  will  not  fail,  I  feel  sure,  in  obtaining  their  co-operation, 
if  you  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  their  God  and  Creator.  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  made  his  creatures  that  they  should  be 
happy ;  and,  in  His  wisdom,  has  fitted  His  means  to  His  ends,  giving  to  all  of  them 
-different  qualities  and  faculties,  in  using  and  developing  which,  they  fulfil  their 
destinies,  and,  running  their  uniform  course  according  to  this  prescription,  they 
find  that  happiness  which  He  has  intended  for  them.  Man  alone  is  born  into  the 
world  with  faculties  far  nobler  than  the  other  creatures,  reflecting  the  image  of 
Him  who  has  willed  that  there  should  be  beings  on  earth  to  know  and  worship 
Him,  but  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-determination,  having  reason  given  him 
for  his  guide.  He  can  develop  his  faculties,  place  himself  in  harmony  with  his 
divine  prototype,  and  attain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  to  him  on  earth,  to  be 
completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  Him,  through  the  mercy  of  Christ.  But 
he  can  also  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss  his  mission  on  earth. 
He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower  animals,  forfeit  happiness,  and  separate 
from  his  God,  whom  he  did  not  know  how  to  find.  Gentlemen,  I  say,  man  has  no 
right  to  do  this ;  he  has  no  right  to  throw  off  the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him  for 
his  happiness.  It  is  his  duty  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
but  it  is  our  duty — the  duty  of  those  whom  Providence  has  removed  from  this 
awful  struggle,  and  placed  beyond  this  fearful  danger — manfully,  unceasingly,  and 
untiringly,  to  aid  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
who,  without  such  aid,  must  almost  inevitably  succumb  to  the  difficulty  of  their  task." 

In  this  speech  we  see  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  prince.  This  is  still 
further  shown  in  his  speech  at  the  Bicentenary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy : 
— "  Gentlemen,  the  appellation  of  a  '  money-making  parson'  is  not  only  a  reproach, 
but  a  condemnation  for  a  clergyman,  depriving  him  at  once  of  all  influence  over 
liis  congregation;  yet  this  man,  who  has  to  shun  opportunities  for  acquiring 
wealth,  open  to  most  of  us,  and  who  has  himself  only  a  scanty  life-income  allotted 
to  him  for  his  services,  has  a  wife  and  children  like  ourselves,  and  we  wish  him  to 
have  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare  which  we  feel  for  our  own." 

The  prince,  of  course,  had  to  speak  under  many  disadvantages.  "  The 
principal  elements,"  says  the  writer  already  referred  to,  "that  go  to  compose  a 
great  oration,  had  often  to  be  modified  largely  in  these  speeches  of  the  prince. 
Wit  was  not  to  be  jubilant;  passion  not  predominant;  dialectic  skill  not  tri- 
umphant. There  remained  nothing  as  the  secure  staple  of  the  speech  but  supreme 
common  sense.  Especially  have  we  to  regret  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
personal  element,  as  whenever  that  was  introduced  the  prince  was  eminently 
successful.  For  instance,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  furnish  for  history  the 
main  characteristics  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  mind,  we  could  not  refer  to  any 
description  of  that  eminent  statesman,  which  would  at  all  compete  with  that 
given  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  speech  that  he  made  at  the  dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York.  ( There  is  but  one  alloy,' 
the  prince  said,  c  to  my  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  seeing  you  as- 
sembled here  ag&in ;  and  that  is,  the  painful  remembrance  that  one  is  missing 
from  amongst  us.  who  felt  so  warm  an  interest  in  our  scheme,  and  took  so  active 
ii  part  in  promoting  its  success — the  last  act  of  whose  public  life  was  attending 
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at  the  royal  commission — my  admiration  for  whose  talents  and  character,  and 
gratitude  for  whose  devotion  to  the  queen,  and  private  friendship  towards  myself, 
I  feel  a  consolation  in  having  this  public  opportunity  to  express. 

" '  Only  at  our  last  meeting  we  were  still  admiring  his  eloquence,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  appealed  to  you  to  uphold,  by  your  exertions  and 
personal  sacrifices,  what  was  to  him  the  highest  object — the  honour  of  his 
country:  he  met  you  the  following  day,  together  with  other  commissioners,  to 
confer  with  you  upon  the  details  of  our  undertaking;  and  you  must  have  been 
struck  (as  everybody  has  been  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice  upon 
practical  points)  with  the  attention,  care,  and  sagacity  with  which  he  treated 
the  minutest  details — proving  that,  to  a  great  mind,  nothing  is  little,  from  the 
knowledge  that,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  smallest 
point  is  only  a  link  in  that  great  chain,  and  holds  its  appointed  place  in  that  great 
whole  which  is  governed  by  the  divine  wisdom. 

" '  The  constitution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind  was  peculiarly  that  of  a  statesman, 
and  of  an  English  statesman  :  he  was  Liberal  from  feeling,  but  Conservative  upon 
principle.  Whilst  his  impulse  drove  him  to  foster  progress,  his  sagacious  mind 
and  great  experience  showed  him  how  easily  the  whole  machinery  of  a  state  and 
of  society  is  deranged ;  and  how  important,  but  how  difficult  also  it  is,  to  direct  its 
further  development  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  principle,  like  organic 
growth  in  nature.  It  was  peculiar  to  him  that,  in  great  things  as  in  small,  all  the 
difficulties  and  objections  occurred  to  him  first :  he  would  anxiously  consider  them, 
pause,  and  warn  against  rash  resolutions ;  but  having  convinced  himself,  after  a 
long  and  careful  investigation,  that  a  step  was  not  only  right  to  be  taken,  but 
of  the  practical  mode,  also,  of  safely  taking  it,  it  became  to  him  a  necessity  and 
a  duty  to  take  it :  all  his  caution  and  apparent  timidity  changed  into  courage 
and  power  of  action ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  readiness  cheerfully  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  which  its  execution  might  demand.' " 

The  prince's  speeches  were  well  received.  The  words  of  even  the  most  mediocre 
princes  are  generally  deemed  wise  and  wonderful,  and  delight  the  mob  who  are 
privileged  to  hear  them.  On  one  occasion,  however,  Prince  Albert  gave  great 
offence.  We  refer  to  the  speech  which  the  prince  delivered  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Trinity  House,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1855.  The  defence  published  of  it,  by  the 
sanction  of  her  majesty,  is  as  follows: — "We  had  met  with  much  disaster  in  the 
Crimea.  The  sickness  and  death  of  her  soldiers  had  touched,  most  deeply,  the 
heart  of  the  queen  ;  and  the  prince,  who  was  a  patriot,  if  ever  man  was,  felt  for 
his  country  the  tenderest  anxiety.  Now  let  us. look  at  the  speech.  In  every  line 
of  it  may  be  seen  the  prince's  intense  anxiety  to  gain  support  for  the  government, 
and  unity  of  resolve  amongst  the  people.  Why  does  he  dwell  upon  the  power 
of  despotism  ?  Not  that  he  delights  to  praise  despotism,  but  that  he  wishes  us 
to  see  that  we  have  an  antagonist,  whose  power  we  must  not  venture  to  underrate. 
Why  does  he  speak  of  constitutional  government  being  under  a  heavy  trial  ?  Not 
that  for  a  moment  he  seeks  to  decry  constitutional  government,  but  because  he 
loves  it,  is  devoted  to  it,  partakes  that  trial  which  he  points  out,  and  seeks  only 
so  to  consolidate  free  government,  that  it  may  maintain  its  pre-eminence.  How 
well  chosen  are  the  words  used  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  he  says — f  We  are 
engaged  with  a  mighty  adversary,  who  uses  against  us  all  those  wonderful  powers 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  generating  influence  of  our  liberty  and  our 
civilisation,  and  employs  them  with  all  the  force  which  unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  uncontrolled  despotic  power  gives  him.'  It 
seems,"  continues  the  writer,  "  a  needless  labour  to  make  any  defence  of  this 
speech;  and  a  labour  somewhat  open  to  the  censure  conveyed  in  the  proverb, 
that  '  excuse  is  but  a  form  of  accusation :'  but  really  the  justification,  in  this  case, 
is  so  complete,  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  excuse. 
Every  lover  -of  this  free  country  must  perceive,  that  its  only  danger  of  being 
worsted  in  some  great  contest,  is  a  momentary  inferiority  as  regards  organisation ; 
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and  we  should  feel  much  gratitude  to  any  one  who,  in  an  exalted  position,  has 
the  loving  boldness  to  point  out  what  are  our  dangers.  The  prince  asked  for 
confidence  in  the  government.  England  gave  that  confidence,  and  the  cause 
was  won." 

One  extract  more  will  suffice.  At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
her  majesty's  ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  royal  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  the  mayors  of  180  towns,  Prince  Albert  thus  spoke: — "I  conceive 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated  person  closely  to  watch  and  study  the  time 
in  which  he  lives  ;  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual 
exertion  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes  Providence  to  have 
ordained.  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features 
of  our  present  era,  will  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  we  are  living  at  a  period  of 
most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that  great  end  to 
which,  indeed,  all  history  points — the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  Not  a 
unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits,  and  levels  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product 
of  those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities. 

"  The  distances  which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the  globe 
are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  achievements  of  modern  invention,  and  we  can 
traverse  them  with  incredible  ease.  The  languages  of  all  nations  are  known,  and 
their  acquirements  placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody  ;  thought  is  communicated 
with  the  rapidity  and  even  by  the  power  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  principle  of  division  of  labour,  which  may  be  called  the  moving  power 
of  civilisation,  is  being  extended  to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art. 

"  Whilst,  formerly,  the  greatest  mental  energies  strove  at  universal  knowledge, 
and  that  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  few — now  they  are  directed  on  specialities  ; 
and,  in  these  again,  even  to  the  minutest  points.  But  the  knowledge  acquired 
becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the  community  at  large :  for  whilst,  formerly, 
discovery  was  wrapped  in  secrecy,  the  publicity  of  the  present  time  causes,  that  no 
sooner  is  a  discovery  or  invention  made  than  it  is  already  improved  upon,  and 
surpassed  by  competing  efforts.  The  products  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
placed  at  our  disposal ;  and  we  have  only  to  choose  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
for  our  purposes,  and  the  powers  of  production  are  entrusted  to  the  stimulus  of 
competition  and  capital. 

"  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  sacred 
mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason  being  created  after  the 
image  of  Grod,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs 
his  creatures  ;  and,  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  nature 
to  his  use — himself  a  divine  instrument. 

*  "  Science  discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation ;  industry 
applies  them  to  the  raw  matter,  which  the  earth  yields  us  in  abundance,  but  which 
becomes  valuable  only  by  knowledge.  Art  teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty 
and  symmetry,  and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them. 
Gentlemen,  the  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  give  us  a  true  test  and  a  living  picture 
of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  has  arrived  in  this 
great  task  ;  and  a  new  starting-point,  from  which  all  nations  will  be  able  to  direct 
their  further  exertions. 

"  I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  this  vast 
collection  will  produce  upon  the  spectators,  will  be  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  already  here  below ; 
and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they  can  only  be  realised  in  proportion  to 
the  help  which  we  are  prepared  to  render  each  other ;  only  by  peace,  love,  and 
ready  assistance,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"  This  being  my  conviction,  I  must  be  highly  gratified  to  see  •  assembled  here 
the  magistrates  of  all  the  important  towns  of  the  realm,  sinking  all  their  local,  and, 
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possibly,  political  differences — the  representatives  of  the  different  political  opinions 
of  the  country,  and  the  representatives  of  the  different  foreign  nations,  to-day 
representing  only  one  interest." 

Such  was  Prince  Albert  as  speaker,  thinker,  worker — a  wonderful  contrast 
to  our  William  IV.,  or  Greorge  IV.,  or  George  III. — a  man  whose  residence  amongst 
us  produced  incalculable  good ;  and  whose  worth  was  never  truly  felt  until  after 
his  lamented  and  premature  decease.  It  must  be,  as  the  editor  of  his  speeches  has 
observed,  a  fortunate  country,  indeed,  that,  even  in  an  extended  course  of  its 
history,  should  have  two  men  so  placed  as  the  deeply  lamented  Prince  Consort. 

And  thus  the  royal  pair  led  royal  lives,  and  the  English  Court  became  the 
home  of  purity,  and  piety,  and  good  taste.  Yet  even  the  queen  had  more  than 
one  narrow  escape  from  assassination.  The  first  attempt  was  made  one  fine 
evening  in  June,  1840,  as  her  majesty  was  taking  her  accustomed  drive  in  Hyde 
Park,  before  dinner.  The  author  of  the  attempt  was  an  insane  lad,  named  Oxford. 
He  had  been  employed  as  a  barman  at  a  public-house,  the  landlord  of  which  had 
been  obliged  to  discharge  him  in  consequence  of  a  habit  which  he  had  got  of 
laughing  in  the  customers'  faces.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  committed  to  Bedlam, 
In  May,  1842,  a  second  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  queen,  as,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  May,  she  was  returning  to  Buckingham  Palace,  down  Con- 
stitution Hill,  in  a  barouche  and  four.  A  man  who  had  before  been  leaning  against 
the  palace  garden,  advanced  close  to  the  carriage,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  fired  at  the  queen.  He  was  so  close  to  the  carriage  that  the  smoke  from  the 
pistol  covered  the  face  of  Colonel  Wylde,  who  rode  by  the  side.  The  wretched 
man,  it  appeared,  had  endeavoured  to  make  a  similar  attempt  the  day  before. 
The  queen  was  made  aware  of  the  threatening  danger ;  but  she  would  not  remain 
a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace,  nor  yet  would  she  allow  the  needless  exposure  of 
others  to  the  peril  which  she  braved,  and,  therefore,  she  did  not  permit  her  female 
attendants  to  accompany  her  in  her  usual  drive.  The  danger  to  which  her  majesty 
was  exposed,  and  the  proofs  supplied,  that  the  outrage  had  not  been  committed 
under  momentary  excitement,  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  their  proceeding  against  the  prisoner  for  high  treason.  Francis  (for  such 
was  the  miscreant's  name)  was  found,  accordingly,  guilty  of  it  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  awful  sentence  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  that  crime  was  passed  upon 
him;  but  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  account  of  his 
}^outh:  consequently  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  In  July,  the 
public  were  horrified  by  a  third  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  queen.  A  deformed 
youth,  named  William  Bean,  was  guilty  of  the  infamous  atrocity.  He  was  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanour,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  These 
repeated  attempts  led  to  an  alteration  of  the  law.  The  nation  was  irritated — the 
ministers  embarrassed — the  queen  alarmed  by  the  insane  acts  of  a  few  insane  and 
wretched  creatures,  whose  only  object  appears  to  have  been  contemptible  noto- 
riety. Shortly  after  Bean's  attempt,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  called  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  this  question.  He  reviewed  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject; 
explained  why  Francis  had  been  saved  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law ;  and 
then  introduced  his  bill,  which  provided  that  any  person  who  should  wilfully  dis- 
charge any  gun  or  pistol,  or  employ  other  offensive  weapons  or  substances 
against  the  sovereign,  with  intent  to  break  the  public  peace,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  penalties  which  apply  to  cases  of  larceny :  and  it  further  provided  that 
a  discretionary  power  of  imprisonment  for  a  certain  period  should  be  given,  with 
authority  to  inflict  personal  chastisement.  The  feeling  of  the  House  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  this  latter  provision  ;  and  the  announcement  of  ministerial  statements 
in  this  respect  was  received  with  loud  cheering.  He  went  on  to  say — "  I  think 
such  enactments  will  make  known  to  the  miscreants  who  are  capable  of  harbouring 
such  designs  as  pointed  out  by  the  bill,  that  instead  of  exciting  for  their  offence 
a  misplaced,  and,  I  must  say,  most  stupid  sympathy  for  those  who,  by  their  base 
and  malignant  motives  in  depriving  her  majesty  of  that  relaxation  which  she 
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must  naturally  want  after  the  cares  and  public  anxieties  of  her  station,  will  lead  to 
a  punishment  proportioned  to  their  detestable  acts."  Sir  R.  Peel  confidently 
hoped  that,  without  asking  for  any  process  of  extraordinary  severity,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  prove  effectual ;  as  what  they  had  to  guard  against  was,  not  any 
traitorous  attack  directed  against  the  peace  of  the  nation  by  taking  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  but  it  was  the  folly  or  malignity  of  wretches  who  were  guilty  of  acts 
prompted  by  motives  which  were  scarcely  assignable.  The  law,  in  its  charity  to 
human  nature,  had  omitted  to  provide  for  the  case  of  any  being  formed  like  a 
man,  who  could  find  a  satisfaction  in  firing  a  pistol  at  a  young  lady — that  lady  a 
mother,  and  that  mother  the  queen  of  these  realms.  It  never  entered  into  the 
conception  of  former  law-makers,  that  anything  so  monstrous  could  occur  as  that 
the  Queen  of  England  could  not  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  open  to  the 
meanest  of  her  subjects.  Lord  John  Russell  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  the 
measure;  and  Messrs.  Hume  and  O'Connell  intimated  their  hearty  concurrence. 
The  bill  was  now  carried  through  the  Commons,  and,  having  met  with  a  like 
reception  in  the  Lords,  soon  passed  into  a  law.  The  result  was,  that  we  had  no 
more  attempts — cowardly  and  disgraceful — on  the  life  of  the  queen.  Henceforth 
her  majesty  could  show  herself  to  the  people  in  peace  and  safety.  The  poor, 
wretched,  ill-conditioned  creatures  who  had  assailed  her,  were  prepared  to  take 
their  trial  for  high  treason — to  be  tried  by  great  men — to  be  defended  by  learned 
counsel — to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder :  but  flogging  was  another  affair  altogether. 

In  1843,  the  royal  family  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  in  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  This  prince,  who  had  always  taken  the  popular 
side  in  politics,  was  born  at  Buckingham  House,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1773,  and 
was  the  sixth  son  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  education  of  his 
royal  highness  was  completed  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  afterwards 
travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
second  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Dunmore.  The  marriage  was  first  solemn- 
ised at  Rome  by  a  Protestant  minister,  and,  subsequently,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square ;  and  then  was  declared  null  and  void  under  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  The  duke  was  an  ardent  lover ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  lady 
and  her  friends,  they  had  to  give  way.  She,  however,  bore  the  penalty.  In  a 
letter,  written  in  1811,  she  thus  expresses  her  feelings: — "Lord  Thurlow  told  me 
my  marriage  was  good  abroad ;  religion  taught  me  it  was  good  at  home ;  and  not 
one  decree  of  a  powerful  enemy  could  make  me  believe  otherwise,  nor  ever  will. 
By  refusing  me  a  subsistence,  they  have  forced  me  to  take  a  name — not  the  Duke 
of  Sussex's ;  but  they  have  not  made  me  believe  I  have  no  right  to  his.  My  chil- 
dren and  myself  were  to  starve,  or  I  was  to  obey :  and  I  obeyed ;  but  I  am  not 
convinced.  Therefore  pray  don't  call  this  an  act  of  mutual  consent,  or  say  the 
question  is  at  rest.  The  moment  my  son  wishes,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  it- 
was  debt,  imprisonment,  arrestation,  necessity  (force  being  used,  in  short),  which 
obliged  me  to  seem  to  give  up  my  claims,  and  not  my  convictions  of  their  fallacy." 
The  lady  died  in  1830.  The  duke's  income  was  considerably  reduced  to  make  a 
provision  for  Lady  Augusta ;  but  he  never  came  to  parliament  to  get  released  from 
his  debts.  He  married  again,  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  Lady  Cecilia 
Letitia  Buggin,  widow  of  Sir  George  Buggin,  and  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Arran.  Her  ladyship  was  permitted  to  take  the  name  of  Underwood,  which  had 
been  that  of  her  mother ;  and  afterwards  she  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duchess 
of  Inverness.  About  the  same  time,  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Augusta, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  his  royal  highness,  Frederick, 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  in  the  chapel-royal  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Her  majesty  was 
present,  as  was  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  bride  was  saluted  by  the  queen 
and  the  other  ladies  present.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

LONDON   SOCIETY. 

IN  the  gay  "world  of  London,  at  this  time,  there  was  unusual  lustre.  Instead  of 
elderly  gentlemen  with  damaged  reputations,  we  had  on  the  throne  a  young- 
queen,  of  spotless  character.  She  had  married  a  prince  whom  the  English  were 
slowly  learning  to  admire;  and  though  times  were  not  propitious,  though  the 
nation  had  many  troubles  on  all  sides,  society,  as  it  is  termed,  was  little  affected 
by  them.  Ireland  might  be,  as  usual,  on  the  verge  of  revolt:  in  the  Afghan 
passes  the  bones  of  Englishmen  might  be  bleaching  in  the  sun;  the  mills  of 
Lancashire  might  be  working  only  half  time  and  capital ;  and  those  who  live  by  it 
might  be  hungering  for  daily  bread;  but  at  the  west-end  there  were  still  the 
seasons,  and  high-born  beauty  triumphed  as  of  yore.  Still  there  was  "  a  sound 
of  revelry  by  night ;"  "  music  arose  with  its  soft  voluptuous  swell ;"  and 

"  Bright  the  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men." 

From  the  company  of  the  men — bachelors  of  the  world  of  fashion — Lord 
Palmerston  had  retired.  In  December,  1839,  he  married  the  widowed  Countess 
Cowper,  the  sister  of  his  colleague  and  Premier,  Lord  Melbourne.  It  is  reported 
that,  in  his  early  youth,  his  lordship  had  been  enamoured  of  this  lady,  but  that 
circumstances  forbade  the  union.  In  1837,  Lady  Cowper  became  a  widow ;  and 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  in  conjunction  with  his  lordship,  contracted  a  fresh 
matrimonial  alliance.  In  every  sense,  pecuniarily  and  politically,  the  marriage 
was  an  advantageous  one.  Lady  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  most  dexterous  of 
tacticians,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  wives.  Her  Saturday  evening 
receptions  were  famed  all  over  Europe;  and  to  them  was  attributed  many  a 
parliamentary  conversion.  Her  cards  of  invitation  are  supposed  to  have  gained 
as  many  votes  as  his  lordship's  speeches.  Nay,  more ;  it  was  intimated  that  the 
support  of  the  leading  journal  had,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  been  actually 
secured  in  a  similar  way.  This  new  relationship,  ultimately,  made  Lord  Palmerston 
a  very  wealthy  man.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
ladyship  had  any  other  dower  than  her  income  under  the  settlement  of  her  former 
marriage.  But  after  she  became  Lady  Palmerston,  her  two  brothers,  Lords 
Melbourne  and  Beau  vale,  both  of  whom  were  childless,  died ;  and,  it  was  under- 
stood, left  her  all  their  real,  and  the  bulk  of  their  personal  propert}7.  Thus  Lord 
Palmerston  became  connected  with  many  noble  and  influential  families  :  amongst 
which  were  those  of  the  Earls  of  Eoden,  Shaftesbury,  Cowper,  Lucan,  Denbigh, 
and  others. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Eaikes  writes — "  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  set  off  for  Baden 
to-morrow ;  and  he  told  me  that  they  meant  to  visit  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris, 
upon  their  return.  At  the  first  two  he  will,  doubtless,  be  well  received.  The 
treaty  of  July  is  still  remembered  with  so  much  acrimony  by  the  French,  and  his 
antipathy  to  Louis  Philippe  (which,  of  course,  is  reciprocal)  has  made  him  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Thiers  government,  that  he  will  certainly  not  be  a  welcome  guest 
in  Paris.  I  found  him  very  little  altered  by  time."  Again — "  There  has  been 
a  long  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  in  which  the  duke  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  French  authorities  there  as  eccentricitee.  This  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  during  the  evening,  animadverted  on  ;  and 
drew  from  it  the  inference  that  the  government  is  already  prepared  to  lower 
its  language." 

A  letter  from  the  Princess  Lieven  gives  the  details  of  Lord  and  Lady 
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Palmerston's  visit  to  Paris,  where  they  had  not  been  since  the  signing  the  fatal 
treaty  in  London,  in  1840 : — "Their  reception  has  been  most  hospitable  and  flatter- 
ing, both  from  the  king  and  people  of  all  parties,  who  have  loaded  them  with 
civilities  and  invitations.  The  meeting  with  Guizot  is  described  as  courteous,  and 
followed  by  a  dinner ;  but  it  might  be  inferred  that  past  events  had  not  quite 
been  forgotten.  Thiers  loaded  Palmerston  with  civilities  and  dinners  ;  and  took 
particular  pride  in  showing  him  all  over  the  fortifications.  Their  drive  for  this 
object  lasted  ten  hours.  It  must  have  been  a  curious  tete-a-tete"  Thus,  at  home 
and  abroad,  Lord  Palmerston,  aided  by  his  wife,  was  building  up  his  fame  and 
fortune.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  public  man  to  be  married.  It  enables  him 
to  dispense  as  well  as  enjoy  the  courtesies  of  society.  It  gives  him  an  incalculable 
addition  of  strength.  The  gain  of  a  lady,  as  a  partisan,  cannot  be  over-estimated  in 
English  society.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  neglect  himself  to 
retain  his  social  influences.  As  a  companion,  as  a  neighbour,  as  a  friend,  his 
lordship  was  always  spoken  of  highly.  Deputations  were  always  charmed  with  him ; 
and  as  to  her  ladyship,  it  was  commonly,  and  most  properly,  remarked  of  her,  that 
as  she  was  by  far  the  most  zealous,  so  she  was  the  most  effective  supporter  her 
husband  ever  had. 

Mr.  G-rantley  Berkeley  writes — "  Here  (the  Reform  Club)  Lord  Palmerston  was 
to  be  found,  genial  and  jocose  enough  to  satisfy  the  humour  of  the  most  reckless  of 
his  Irish  followers ;  and,  the  next  minute,  so  extremely  practical  and  earnest,  as  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  grimmest  of  Scotch  economists."  And  here  his  lordship 
acquired  that  fame  as  a  teller  of  anecdotes,  and  an  utterer  of  good-tempered 
pleasantness,  which,  at  any  rate,  amused  his  hearers.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 
to  one  deputation  Lord  Palmerston  would  tell  how  his  grandfather  would  set 
before  his  guests  champagne,  and  claret,  and  hock,  and  port;  and  specify,  in 
praise  of  the  latter,  that  he  could  answer  for  its  goodness,  as  he  made  it 
himself:  and,  to  another,  he  would  tell  how  a  lady  of  fashion  had  begged  his 
lordship  to  procure  her  some  note-paper  from  Spain,  the  like  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  nowhere  else  discovered ;  which,  after  all,  turned  out  to  be  of  English 
manufacture — thus  cheering  the  hearts  of  people  too  much  inclined  to  be  despond- 
ing over  the  idea  of  foreign  competition.  Another  anecdote,  illustrating  this 
period — told  the  writer,  by  the  party  referred  to,  himself — may  also  be  quoted  here. 
It  is  an  anecdote  for  which,  consequently,  we  can  vouch.  "  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  shoemaker  in  the  Strand  of  the  name  of  Dowie,  a  Scotchman,  intelligent  (as  all 
emigrant  Scotchmen  are),  and  one  of  the  old  style  who  remind  you  how  intimate 
was  the  connection,  years  ago,  between  Scotland  and  France.  This  old  gentleman 
has,  or  had,  a  theory  about  the  formation  of  the  boot  with  an  elastic  heel,  which 
he  considers  of  paramount  importance  to  pedestrians,  especially  to  the  soldier. 
With  this  view,  some  years  ago  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Horse- 
Guards,  and  considered  himself  badly  treated.  He  laid  his  case  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  cause  of  a  Blue  Book,  or  part 
of  one.  Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction.  The  other  morning,  said  the  party  in 
question,  '  One  day,  as  I  was  at  my  door,  I  saw  a  gentleman  ride  up  with  a 
livery  servant  behind,  get  off  his  horse,  and  come  into  my  shop.  He  said,  '  I 
understand  you  have  a  new  sort  of  boot,  and  I  want  to  see  it,  as  I  don't  think  you 
have  been  well  used  by  the  government.'  Mr.  Dowie,  of  course,  had  down  his 
boot  in  a  trice,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  explain  it  to  his  visitor,  who  was 
particularly  inquisitive,  and  stopped  nearly  half-an-hour,  thoroughly  examining 
the  new  plan.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  like  your  system  very  much  ;  it  seems  to  me  a 
very  good  one ;  you  may  make  me  a  pair.'  Mr.  Dowie  was  grateful,  and  asked  his 
customer's  address.  '  Give  me  a  pen,'  said  he ;  and  in  that  excellent  handwriting 
which  enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  he  wrote,  'Viscount  Palmerston,  Carlton 
Terrace.'  The  shoemaker  was  now  more  pleased  than  ever ;  and,  turning  to  his 
lordship,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  latter  would  lend  him  a  little  parliamentary 
aid  if  possible.  '  0  certainly  I  will,'  said  his  lordship ;  intimating,  at  the  same 
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time,  his  opinion  'that  shoemakers  had  inflicted  more  misery  on  mankind  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  tormentors  of  the  species  put  together,  and  deserved  punishment  the 
most  condign.'  '  I  hope,'  said  the  worthy  tradesman, '  your  lordship  will  not  include 
me  in  that  description.'  C0h  no,'  said  he;  'I  look  upon  you  as  an  exception. 
You  are  a  reformer ;  but  you  know  the  Englishman's  toast.'  c  Indeed  I  do  not,' 
quoth  Dowie.  '  Oh,  this  is  it,'  said  his  lordship,  holding  up  his  hand  as  if  it 
contained  a  glass  of  wine — 

"  '  Here's  to  our  friends  ;  and  as  to  our  foes, 

May  they  have  tight  boots,  and  corns  on  their  toes.'  " 

And,  thus  speaking,  his  lordship  gaily  mounted  his  steed  and  rode  away.  It  was  by 
this  genial,  jolly  style,  that  the  late  Premier  made  his  way.  He  never  could  have 
been  a  Whig  of  the  cold,  repulsive,  conceited  Earl  Russell  school. 

Kings  and  queens  visited  the  metropolis.  "  I  remember  well,"  writes  Orrantley 
Berkeley,  "  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  fine  bearing,  and  the  example  he  set  our  lately 
lamented  Prince  Consort,  when  the  czar,  observing  a  remarkably  handsome  lady 
standing  at  one  of  the  receptions,  stepped  out  of  the  circle,  and  gallantly  placed  a 
chair  for  her."  Mr.  Eaikes,  in  describing  the  emperor's  visit  to  a  British  man-of- 
war,  when  Lord  Durham  went  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  says — "  The 
€rew  were  just  going  to  dinner,  and  he  insisted  on  going  below  deck.  He  tasted 
their  soup,  and  then  said  he  was  thirsty.  Wine  was  brought,  but  he  preferred  the 
seaman's  grog  ;  and,  taking  the  glass,  he  drank  first  the  health  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  then  that  of  the  company  present.  He  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  ranks 
by  his  amiable  and  condescending  manners,  which  no  one  has  more  at  command 
than  himself."  Louis  Philippe,  and  others  whose  faces  were  more  familiar  to  the 
British  public,  also  paid  the  Court  visits  of  condolence,  or  craft,  or  friendship. 

At  charity  dinners,  the  perpetual  chairman  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  An 
observer  describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  imposing  personal  appearance.  He  is  tall, 
and  finely  formed.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man  who  has  attained  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  possessing  a  finer  figure.  He  walks  as  erect,  and  with  as  firm  a  step,  as  if 
only  in  his  thirtieth  year.  His  head  is  large  and  massy.  His  large  protruding- 
eyebrows  are  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  quantity  of  white  hair  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  His  eyes  are  small,  and  of  a  light-grey  complexion.  The 
quality  most  strongly  expressed  by  his  countenance  is  easiness  of  mind,  good- 
nature, and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  everything  and  everybody  about  him. 
His  complexion  is  clear  and  healthy,  considering  the  number  of  years  which  have 
passed  over  his  head.  His  features  are  small,  and  not  very  distinctly  marked.  He 
has  a  partially  aquiline  nose,  and  a  narrow,  retiring  forehead,  rendered  more 
prominent  by  its  entire  baldness.  The  crown  of  his  royal  highness's  head  is  also 
completely  bald ;  but  on  either  side,  especially  close  to  his  ears,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  long  white  hair.  His  whiskers  are  also  large  and  white.  He 
dresses  with  considerable  taste.  I  should  think,  indeed,  that  few  men,  equally 
advanced  in  years,  pay  more  attention  to  their  toilette.  He  always  carries  a  cane 
in  his  hand,  and,  when  sitting  in  any  public  assembly,  amuses  himself  by  putting 
the  top  of  it  into  his  mouth.  He  is  a  great  snuff-taker."  It  is  remarked  of  the 
prince,  that  when  an  indiscreet  committee  ventured,  on  one  occasion,  the  payment 
of  the  sum  which  stood  as  a  donation  to  his  credit,  his  reply  was — "  What !  would 
you  kill  your  decoy  duck  ?" — an  answer,  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  admitted, 
and  saved  the  prince  all  further  solicitations. 

Gruizot,  in  his  Embassy  in  England,  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing. He  arrived  in  this  country  in  February,  1840:  he  had  never  been  in 
England  before.  His  impressions  are  worth  recording.  London  gave  him  the  idea 
of  "unlimited  space,  filled  with  men  incessantly  and  silently  displaying  their 
activity  and  their  power.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  general  greatness,  the  external 
neatness  of  the  houses ;  the  wide  footpaths ;  the  effects  of  the  large  panes  of  glass, 
of  the  iron  balustrades,  and  of  the  knockers  at  the  door,  impart  to  the  city  an 
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air  of  careful  attention,  and  an  attractive  appearance,  which  almost  counter- 
balanced the  absence  of  good  taste." 

At  his  first  audience  with  the  queen,  he  was  struck  with  her  "gracious 
manner,  at  once  youthful  and  serious ;  the  dignity  of  her  deportment  added  to 
her  stature."  He  remarked,  in  Prince  Albert,  "  the  political  intelligence  which, 
though  with  much  reserve,  mingled  itself  in  the  conversation." 

"  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  March,  I  dined,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  queen. 
Neither  during  the  dinner,  nor  in  the  drawing-room  afterwards,  was  the  conversa- 
tion animated  or  interesting.  Political  subjects  were  entirely  avoided :  we  sat 
round  a  circular  table  before  the  queen,  who  was  on  a  sofa ;  two  or  three  of  her 
ladies  were  endeavouring  to  work.  Prince  Albert  played  at  chess ;  Lady  Palmer- 
ston  and  I,  with  some  effort,  carried  on  a  flagging  dialogue.  I  observed,  over  the 
three  doors  of  the  apartment,  three  portraits — Fenelon  ;  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great ; 
and  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  first  wife  of  James  II.  I  felt 
surprised  at  this  association  of  three  persons  so  incongruous.  No  one  had 
remarked  it,  and  no  one  could  explain  the  reason.  I  thought  of  one — the  portraits 
were  selected  for  their  size :  they  fitted  well  in  their  respective  places.  On  the 
day  after,  the  6th  of  March,  the  queen  held  a  levee  at  St.  James's  Palace — a  long 
and  monotonous  ceremony,  which,  nevertheless,  inspired  me  with  real  interest.  I 
regarded,  with  excited  esteem,  the  profound  respect  of  that  vast  assembly — 
courtiers,  citizens,  lawyers,  churchmen,  officers  (military  and  naval),  passing  before 
the  queen,  the  greater  portion  bending  the  knee  to  kiss  her  hand — all  perfectly 
solemn,  sincere,  and  awkward.  The  sincerity  and  seriousness  were  both  needed  to 
prevent  those  antiquated  habits,  wigs,  and  purses — those  costumes  which  no  one, 
even  in  England,  now  wears,  except  upon  such  occasions — from  appearing  some- 
what ridiculous." 

At  Holland  House  the  French  ambassador  met  Lord  Holland,  "  charming  in 
mind,  and  generous  in  disposition  ;  as  amiable  in  character  as  in  intellect :"  and 
there  he  found  "the  highest  enjoyment  of  conversation  and  social  life."  There  he 
met  Lords  Lansdowne  and  John  Eussell.  "The  Whigs  had  no  leader  more 
important  or  respected  than  the  former;  and  Lord  John  Kussell,  by  his  inex- 
haustible readiness  and  indefatigable  energy,  advanced  every  day  with  his  party. 
The  aged  poet,  Eogers,  called  him  our  little  giant." — "Lord  Grey  returned  to 
London  some  weeks  after  my  arrival.  I  met  him,  for  the  first  time,  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's.  His  countenance,  his  tone  of  voice,  pleased  me  infinitely.  There 
were  the  elevated  head;  the  dignified  and  gentle  demeanour;  the  placid  look, 
ready  to  become  animated  if  any  subject  of  interest  arose — the  remains  of  early 
beauty  under  the  sadness  and  weariness  of  age." 

Guizot  was  received  as  kindly  by  the  Tories  as  the  Whigs.  The  animosities 
of  the  Keform  Bill  era  were  passing  away.  "  The  Tories  returned  to  Court  when 
the  queen  began  again  to  invite  them.  Lord  Melbourne  advised  the  step  with 
liberal  moderation,  particularly  recommending  her  to  pay  attention  to  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  he  said ;  and,  moreover,  a  most  able  and 
honourable  man,  with  whom  the  queen  ought  to  be  on  good  terms."  Guizot 
describes  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  as  "the  most  determined,  respectable,  and  kind- 
hearted  Tory  I  ever  met  with."  He  saw  less  of  the  Tories  than  the  Whigs,  not 
only  because  he  had  not  to  treat  with  them,  but  because  they  had,  in  London, 
fewer  centres  of  reunion  and  intimate  conversation.  "  It  was  chiefly  at  the  house 
of  Lady  Jersey  th^t  I  met  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  of  the  various  shades  of 
the  party.  She  was  extremely  loyal  in  their  cause,  and  took  great  pains  to  draw 
them  around  her,  and  render  her  assemblies  attractive  to  them.  I  there  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
now  Lord  Stuart  de  Eedcliffe.  The  first,  already  old,  impressed  me  by  the  vigour, 
precision,  and  perspicuity  of  his  ideas  and  language ;  and,  ten  years  later,  I  found 
the  same  qualities  in  him  in  an  almost  equal  degree.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had 
not  then  displayed,  in  the  embassy  to  Constantinople,  his  prevailing  and  indomit- 
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able  energy ;  but  the  manly  frankness  of  his  character,  and  the  tempered  elevation 
of  his  manners,  possessed  with  me,  from  the  first,  a  charm  which  diplomatic  dis- 
agreements have  never  effaced.  Lord  Mahon  (to-day  Earl  Stanhope),  distinguished 
alike  by  his  historic  labours  and  political  intelligence,  frequently  invited  to  break- 
fast, at  his  house,  the  liberal  and  literary  men  of  the  party — the  adherents  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel — those  who,  from  that  time,  were  called,  and  designated  themselves, 
Conservatives,  rather  than  Tories." 

Again  and  again  Gruizot  returns  to  Lord  Holland,  and  the  society  at  Holland 
House. 

"  The  proprietors  (Lord  Holland  particularly)  were  at  once  in  harmony  and 
contrast  with  their  dwelling-house.  In  some  of  his  ideas,  and  in  his  political  and 
philosophical  sympathies ;  in  his  tastes,  and  in  the  turn  of  his  conversation,  Lord 
Holland  inclined  to  the  continent  and  France,  almost  as  much  as  he  did  to 
England ;  and  he  would  have  been,  at  best,  as  well  placed  in  Paris,  in  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  at  Holland  House,  in  his  own.  In  the  union  of 
his  position  and  manners ;  in  his  aristocratic  traditions  and  talents  :  in  his  secluded 
circle  and  hereditary  popularity,  he  was  extremely  English,  and  admirably  suited 
as  possessor  and  inhabitant  of  that  truly  English  and  noble  mansion  in  which  he 
displayed  such  splendid  hospitality.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  English  Whig 
and  a  French  Liberal.  That  mixture  of  natural  and  continental  spirit — that 
European  intelligence,  under  its  Saxon  physiognomy — added  greatly  to  the  charms 
of  his  person  and  his  society.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  often  lived  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  perfectly  master  of  the  literature  and  language  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain ;  and  equally  familiar  with  the  authors  of  his  own  country,  from  whom 
he  quoted,  with  delightful  readiness,  the  most  celebrated  passages. 

"  I  happened  to  dine  one  day  at  Holland  House  with  a  very  small  party.  I 
can  only  recollect  two  of  the  guests — Lord  Clarendon,  and  an  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  both  constant  visitors  and  intimates.  We  talked,  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
great  French  writers  and  orators,  La  Bruyere,  Pascal,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon.  I  forget  by  what  transition  we  passed  from  France  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  modern  England.  Lord  Holland  began  to  speak  of  some  of  his 
celebrated  contemporaries — of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Fox ;  of  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Curran  : 
not  only  to  speak  of  them,  but  to  retrace  their  manners,  their  language ;  and 
to  imitate,  in  order  to  paint  them  more  correctly.  He  excelled  in  this  mimicry 
without  caricature.  His  corpulent,  gouty  body,  which  moved  with  great  difficulty, 
and  was  rolled  into  the  room  in  his  arm-chair ;  his  fat  face  gaily  animated ;  the 
heavy  eyebrows,  which  overshadowed  his  sparkling  eyes — all  became  supple,  agile, 
and  graceful,  with  an  air  of  refined  and  good-natured  mockery ;  and  I  amused 
myself  almost  as  much  in  looking  at,  as  in  listening  to  him." 

Of  the  hostess  of  Holland  House  we  have  had  various  reminiscences.  Perhaps 
those  of  Gruizot  are  the  most  favourable.  He  describes  her  as  "  much  more  purely 
English  than  her  husband.  Sharing  with  him  the  philosophic  French  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  she  was  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  Whig,  without  the  slightest 
Radical  tendency ;  proudly  Liberal,  and  as  strongly  attached  to  social  hierarchy,  as 
faithful  to  her  party  and  her  friends.  She  possessed  greatness  and  strength  of 
mind,  with  an  air  of  authority,  natural  and  acquired.  She  was  often  imperious, 
sometimes  affable ;  dignified  even  in  her  caprice  ;  well-informed,  without  preten- 
sion ;  and  though  sufficiently  egotistical,  in  fact,  capable  of  attachment ;  above  all, 
of  that  delicate  and  careful  attention  which  renders  so  easy  and  agreeable  the 
familiar  details  of  life.  She  conceived  a  favourable  impression  of  me ;  and  evinced 
it.  not  only  in  her  kind  reception,  but  in  rendering  me  unperceived  various  good 
offices,  and  in  giving  me,  occasionally,  useful  hints.  She  lent  me  books  which 
might  be  either  useful  or  amusing.  She  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  commit  too 
many  errors  in  speaking  English,  and  corrected  me  with  friendly  solicitude.  I 
happened  once  to  repeat  a  popular  proverb — '  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.1 
She  inclined  towards  me,  and  whispered,  '  Pardon  my  impertinence  ;  we  never  use 
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the  word  hell  here  unless  in  quoting  from  Milton :  high  poetry  is  the  only  excuse.' 
Like  many  others  in  England,  she  was  an  epicure,  and  alive  to  the  merits  of  a  good 
dinner.  Soon  after  I  had  established  myself  in  London,  whither  I  had  brought  an 
excellent  cook,  long  in  the  service  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Lady  Holland  wrote  to 
Paris — '  M.  G-uizot  pleases  all  the  world  here,  including  the  queen.  The  public 
augurs  well  from  his  having  placed  the  celebrated  Louis  at  the  head  of  his  kitchen : 
few  things  contribute  more  to  popularity,  in  London,  than  good  cheer.' " 

Next  to  Holland  House,  the  principal  Whig  centre  of  attraction,  was  Lansdowne 
House. 

In  these  Whig  circles  Gruizot  never  met  O'Connell.     One  day  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  this  to  Mrs.  Stanley  (now  Lady  Stanley,  of  Alderley),  whose  husband 
was,  at  that  time,  whipper-in  for  the  Whigs.     "  Mrs.  Stanley  herself  was  an  active 
partisan  in  the  government  interest.     Lord  Palmerston  called  her  '  the  head  of  our 
staff.'     She  immediately  arranged  a  party  for  the  purpose.     I  found  Mr.  O'Connell 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  I  had  pictured  to  myself.     He  was  tall,  bulky,  robust, 
animated ;  his  head  a  little  sunk  between  the  shoulders,  with  an  air  of  strength 
and  shrewdness — strength  every wli ere,  shrewdness  in  the  quick  glance,    slightly 
indirect,  although  not  always  indicating  duplicity.     He  was  neither  elegant  nor 
vulgar ;  his  manner  a  little  embarrassed,  yet  firm,  with  even  a  tincture  of  suppressed 
arrogance.     His  politeness  towards  the  Englishmen  of  condition  he  met  there,  was 
mingled  with  humility  and  pride.     It  was  apparent  that  they  had  once  been  his 
masters,   and  that  now  he  exercised  authority  over  them :  he  had  submitted  to 
their   rule,   and  he    accepted    their  invitations.     *     *     *     *     I  retired  towards 
midnight,  and  was  the  first  to  go,  leaving  Mr.  O'Connell   surrounded  by  four 
cabinet  ministers,  and  five  or  six  ladies  of  rank,  who  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture 
(somewhat  comic)  of  curiosity  and  pride,  of  deference  and  disdain."     Lady  Stanley, 
of  Alderley,  was  not  the  only  lady  who  was  a  powerful  ally  of  the  ministry.     The 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  was,  at  that  time,  Mistress  of  the  Eobes  to  the  queen,  and 
"  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  Whig  party."     The  eminent  men  at  that 
period,  connected  with  the  Whigs,  were  unusually  numerous.     Of  them,  Guizot  was 
most  intimate  with  Mr.  Hallam.     "  I  never  knew,"  writes  the  former,  "  a  man 
more  sincerely  and  thoroughly  Liberal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  divested  of 
national  prejudice  and  party  spirit;  no  one  more  exclusively  anxious  to  discover 
truth,  without  any  thought  of  pleasing  or  displeasing  adversaries  or  friends.     The 
natural  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  his  vast  and  accurate  knowledge,  the  generous 
devotion  of  his  soul,  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness,  made  him  inflexibly  just,  and 
a  stranger  even  in  the  cause  he  held  most  at  heart — that  of  political  or  religious 
liberty  to  every  kind  of  idle  speculation  or  fanaticism.     He  received  me  in  London 
with  friendly  eagerness.     He  loved  society,  conversation,  the  familiar  discussion 
of  reminiscences  or  ideas ;  and  often  collected  at  his  table  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  country,  literary  by  profession  or  taste.     Mr.  Macaulay,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Mahon,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Mr.  Milman — all  delighted  to  find  themselves 
together,  and  around  him." — "When  I  personally  knew  Macaulay,  I  still  more 
enjoyed  my  disposition  to  admire  him.     The  harmony  was  perfect  between  the 
man  and  the  artist,  the  talker  and  the  writer.     Nothing  bore  a  closer  resemblance 
to  Lord  Macaulay's  works  than  his  conversation.     There  was  the  same  richness  and 
readiness  of  memory  $  the  same  unaffected  ardour  in  the  thought ;  the  same  vivacity 
of  imagination;  the  same  clearness  of  language;  the  same  natural  and  pointed 
turn  in  the  reflections." 

At  Holland  House,  Guizot  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  Eev.  Sidney  Smith 
and  Lord  Jeffrey,  both  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  two  men  who, 
at  that  time  out  of  parliament,  had  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  Whig- 
party,  and  the  progress  of  liberty.  Both,  in  1840,  had  long  survived  the  powerful 
impulses  of  their  youth  and  enthusiasm;  but  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  preserved,  at 
sixty-nine,  the  same  vivid  originality  of  imagination  and  wit,  the  same  startling 
and  agreeable  fancy,  which  displayed  themselves  on  all  occasions,  in  familiar  life 
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as  in  crowded  saloons,  and,  probably,  in  communion  with  himself  as  he  sat  alone  in 
his  study.  After  their  first  interview,  in  a  letter  to  Paris,  Guizot  wrote — "  I  conversed 
last  evening  with  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  who  really  overflows  with  wit.  But  every- 
body expects  this,  and  prepares  you  for  it.  It  is  his  condition  to  be  witty,  as  that 
of  Lady  Seymour  to  be  beautiful.  All  look  to  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  for  wit,  as  all  go 
to  a  coachmaker  for  a  carriage.  People  laugh  too  much  at  his  jokes.  They  laugh 
before,  during,  and  after  them:  and  he  jokes  a  little  too  freely  upon  all  subjects — 
even  bishops.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  his  having  respect,  even  to  timidity, 
for  his  cloth.  He  objects  to  dine  out  on  Sunday ;  and  dares  not  say  this  even  to 
Lady  Holland,  who  invites  him  on  that  day  to  perplex  him.  Here,  indeed,  was 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith's  weak  point.  The  turn  of  his  mind  and  language  was  not  in 
harmony  with  his  position.  He  had  not  entered  the  church  from  taste,  and  his 
own  free  choice :  in  doing  so  he  had  obeyed  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  father ;  and 
however  scrupulously  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  post,  he  could  not 
change  his  nature,  or  always  confine,  within  severe  proprieties,  his  inexhaustible 
and,  in  some  respects,  exuberant  gaiety.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  the  best  of 
men  ;  as  gentle  as  courageous ;  filled  with  Christian  charity  as  with  liberal  sincerity ; 
an  eloquent  preacher  in  the  pulpit ;  and  an  eminent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review." 

"  Sidney  Smith,"  writes  Grantley  Berkeley,  "seemed  ever  anxious  to  hide  his 
gown  under  a  suit  of  motley.  His  ambition  was  not  merely  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,  but  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  family  portraits.  He  was  as  successful  a 
hoaxer  as  Hook,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  A  young  lady  from  the  country — 
a  near  relative,  who  had  come  to  town  with  her  head  filled  with  exaggerated 
notions  of  people  whose  names  she  had  met  with  only  in  the  newspapers — while  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  ordinary  evening  visitors,  came  up,  and  asked,  coaxingly,  to 
be  told  the  names  of  the  remarkable  men  who,  she  was  quite  sure,  were  in  the 
room.  s  Certainly,  my  dear,  there  are  some  remarkable  men  here  to-night.  You 
see  that  gentleman  talking  to  Mrs.  Smith.'  '  0  yes,  cousin.'  '  That  is  Hannibal : 
he  lost  his  leg  in  the  Carthaginian  war.'  The  country  cousin  looked  at  the  illus- 
trious visitor  with  astonishment,  and  then  turned  her  gaze  upon  the  solemn  face  of 
her  informant,  who  again  resumed  the  hoax  till  his  gravity  gave  way  to  immo- 
derate laughter.  On  another  occasion,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  with  him  a 
Highland  ensign,  overflowing  with  military  enthusiasm.  When  introduced  to  his 
host,  he  eagerly  caught  at  the  familiar  name,  and  presently  asked,  in  a  whisper, 
'  Is  yon  the  great  Sir  Sidney  ?'  His  chaperon,  who  was  sometimes  more  of  a  wag 
than  an  historian,  answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  to  his  friend  the  new  honours  with  which  he  had  invested  him. 
The  reverend  gentleman  seized  the  opportunity — devoted  himself  to  the  highly 
gratified  subaltern ;  going  through  the  siege  of  Acre  with  an  ardour  never  exceeded 
by  his  namesake :  in  short,  acting  that  hero  so  to  the  life,  that  the  rest  of  his 
guests  could  with  difficulty  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  seriousness."  Of  Smith, 
Tom  Moore  wrote — 

"  And  still  let  us  laugh,  preach,  the  world  as  it  may ; 

Where  the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  the  swarm  will  soon  follow  : 
Heroics  are  very  fine  things  in  their  way  ; 

But  the  laugh,  at  the  long-run,  will  carry  it  hollow. 

"  Yes,  Jocus,  gay  god.  whom  the  Gentiles  supplied, 

And  whose  worship,  not  even  'rnong  Christiana  declines, 
In  our  senate  thou'st  languished  since  Sheridan  died  ; 
But  Sidney  still  keeps  thee  alive  in  our  shrines." 

Of  Jeffrey  the    picture    drawn  is  not   so    pleasing.  Guizot  writes — "  The 

Scotch  critic,  at  sixty-seven,  bore  the  impress  of  the  trials  and  mistakes  of  life. 

Profoundly  thoughtful  and  sagacious,  his  mind  had  more  activity  and  firmness 

than  inclination  to  indulge  in  brilliant  and  distant  hopes.  Sincerely  attached  to 
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the  principles  lie  had  maintained,  and  the  party  he  had  served  with  ardour,  he  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  their  evil  tendencies  and  chances.  He  had  exercised  literary 
criticism  with  as  much  integrity  and  independence  as  penetration  and  judgment; 
but  he  was  tired  of  criticising,  and  scarcely  found  anything  left  to  admire.  He 
liked  conversation,  argument,  the  exchange  and  encounter  of  ideas  :  he  was  fertile, 
ingenious,  vigorously  sound,  without  pedantry ;  but  his  social  tastes  were  counter- 
acted and  cooled  by  his  increasing  preference  for  his  small  country-house,  near 
Edinburgh;  for  domestic  life,  and  quiet  meditation  in  the  lesson  of  attractive 
natural  scenery.  After  the  adoption  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  had  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  obtained,  in  that  new  field,  neither  oratorical  success, 
nor  political  importance  proportioned  to  his  previous  celebrity  in  the  world  of 
letters.  He  left  parliament  without  regret,  though  with  some  depression,  having 
accepted  a  judgeship  in  the  High  Court  of  Session,  in  Scotland,  and  only  visiting 
London  at  rare  intervals  for  a  few  days.  We  had  a  long  conversation  one  morning, 
at  my  house,  on  the  existing  state  of  ideas  and  manners,  of  societies  and  govern- 
ment. I  was  struck  by  the  firm  independence  and  long  forecast  of  his  thought. 
This  valiant  champion  of  liberal  ideas  strongly  apprehended  the  exclusive  rule  of 
democracy,  as  much  for  human  dignity  and  political  liberty,  as  for  the  security  of 
different  rights,  and  the  strong  constitution  of  states." 

Another  house  at  which  G-uizot  frequently  spent  his  evenings  was  that  of  the 
Misses  Berry,  who,  after  living  as  long  on  the  continent  as  in  England,  had  fixed 
their  residence  in  London,  at  the  respective  ages  of  seventy-eight  and  seventy- 
four — remaining  at  home,  and  receiving  old  friends  and  intelligent  acquaintances ; 
delighted  to  find  them,  and  to  become  members  of  their  circle.  "  They  had,  for 
faithful  companion,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Lord  North;  also  an 
accomplished  woman,  replete  with  anecdotes  of  the  Court  and  history  of  England 
during  the  ministry  of  her  father,  which  she  delighted  in  retailing.  *  *  *  I 
found  in  the  little  drawing-room  of  Miss  Berry,  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  habit 
of  French  conversation  and  society,  with  more  ease,  variety,  and  complaisant 
sympathy,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  English  circles — a  lively  movement  of 
literary  spirit  and  liberal  sentiments,  divested  of  political  prejudices." 

One  other  portrait  we  must  borrow  from  Ghiizot.  He  says — "Amongst  the 
English  prelates  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  Whately,  a  correspondent  of  our  Institute,  both  interested  and  surprised  me. 
His  mind  appeared  to  me  original  and  well  cultivated ;  startling  and  ingenious, 
rather  than  profound  in  philosophic  and  social  science ;  a  most  excellent  man, 
thoroughly  disinterested,  tolerant,  and  liberal ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  unwearying 
activity  and  exhaustless  flow  of  conversation,  strangely  absent,  familiar,  confused, 
eccentric,  amiable,  and  engaging — no  matter  what  impoliteness  he  might  commit, 
or  what  propriety  he  might  forget.  He  was  to  speak  on  the  1st  of  April,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  question  of  the 
clergy  reserves  in  Canada.  '  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Lord  Holland  to  me,  '  that,  in 
his  indiscreet  sincerity,  he  may  not  say  that  he  sees  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  bench  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers.' " 

At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fry,  Guizot  met  with  Quakers  and  Dissenters.  In  her 
Diary ,  Mrs.  Fry  expresses  her  fear  that  she  did  not  improve  the  occasion 
spiritually,  as  she  might  have  done.  Grdzot  tells  us — "  She  might  have  satisfied 
herself.  She  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  for  religious  and  moral  conversation. 
A  strong-minded,  excellent  woman,  born  to  convert,  console,  and  command ;  for 
she  had  much  Christian  charity,  feminine  sympathy,  natural  authority,  and  a  slight 
infusion  of  vanity." 

\Ve  have  already  referred  to  Lady  Seymour's  proud  privilege  to  be  able  to 
look  always  beautiful.  A  further  illustration  of  her  ladyship's  character  will 
amuse  the  reader,  as  it  did  the  general  public  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1840,  without  note  or  comment,  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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"  The    following   correspondence    appears,   at   this    time,   in   the    papers : — 
(Letter  1). — 'Lady  Seymour  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  Shuckburgh,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  her  for  the  character  of  Mary  Stedman,  who  states  that  she 
has  lived  twelve  months,  and  is  still,  in  Lady  Shuckburgh's  establishment.     Can 
Mary  Stedman  cook  plain  dishes  well ;  make  bread ;  and  is  she  honest,   good- 
tempered,  sober,  willing,  and  cleanly  ?     Lady   Seymour  would  also  like  to  know 
the   reason   why    she    leaves   Lady    Shuckburgh's   service.'     (Letter   2). — 'Lady 
Shuckburgh  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  Seymour.     Her  ladyship's  note, 
dated  October  28th,  only  reached  her  November  23rd.     Lady  Shuckburgh  was 
unacquainted   with   the    name   of    the   kitchen-maid   until   mentioned  by   Lady 
Seymour,  as  it  is  her  custom  neither  to  apply  for,  or  give  characters  of,  any  of  the 
under-servants,  this  being  always  done  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Couch ;  and  this 
was  well  known  to  the  young  woman :  therefore  Lady  Shuckburgh  is  surprised 
at  her   referring  any  lady  to  her  for  a  character.     Lady  Shuckburgh  having  a 
professed  cook  as  well  as  a  housekeeper  in  her  establishment,  it  is  not  very  likely 
she  herself  should  know  anything  of  the  abilities  or  merits  of  the  under-servants ; 
therefore  she  is  unable  to  answer  Lady  Seymour's  note.     Lady  Shuckburgh  cannot 
imagine  Mary  Stedman  to  be  capable  of  cooking  for  any  except  the  servants'  hall.' 
(Letter  3). — '  Lady  Seymour  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  Shuckburgh,  and 
begs  she  will  order  her  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Pouch,  to  send  the  girl's  character  without 
delay;    otherwise  another  young    woman  will  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  as  Lady 
Seymour's  children  cannot  remain  without  their  dinners,  because  Lady  Shuckburgh, 
keeping  '  a  professed  cook  and  housekeeper,'  thinks  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  establishment  beneath  her  notice.     Lady  Seymour  understood  from  Stedman, 
that,  in  addition  to  her  other  talents,  she  was  actually  capable  of  dressing  food  fit 
for   the   little   Shuckburghs    to  partake   of  when   hungry.'     (To   this   note   was 
appended  a  clever  pen-and-ink  vignette  by  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  representing  the 
three  little  Shuckburghs,  with  large  turnip-looking  heads,  and  cauliflower  whigs, 
sitting  at  a  round  table,  eating,   and  voraciously  scrambling  for   mutton-chops 
dressed  by  Mary  Stedman,  who  is  seen  looking  on  with  supreme  satisfaction,  while 
Lady  Shuckburgh  appears  in  the  distance,    in  evident  dismay).     (Letter  4). — 
'Madam,  Lady  Shuckburgh  has  directed    me   to  inform  you  that   she   declines 
answering  your  note,  the  vulgarity  of  which  is  beneath  contempt ;  and  although 
it  may  be  characteristic  of  the  Sheridans  to  be  vulgar,  coarse,  and  witty,  it  is  not 
that  of  a  lady,  unless  she  happens  to  have  been  born  in  a  garret,  and  bred  in  a 
kitchen.     Mary  Stedman  informs  me  that  your  ladyship    does  not  keep  either 
a  cook  or  a  housekeeper,  and  that  you  only  require  a  girl  who  can  cook  a  mutton- 
chop.     If  so,  I  apprehend  that  Mary  Stedman,  or  any  other  scullion,  will  be  found 
fully  equal  to  cook  for,  or  to  manage  the  establishment  of,  the  Queen  of  Beauty. — I 
am,  your  ladyship,  &c.,  ELIZABETH  COUCH,  not  Pouch.' " 

London,  also,  at  this  time,  was  rapidly  extending  its  limits.  There  had  come 
to  it  a  man  who  had  begun  life  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  who  actually  had 
made  a  voyage  to  India  in  that  capacity ;  who  had  a  great  faculty  for  seeing  the 
capabilities  of  a  location,  and  acting  accordingly.  This  man,  by  name  Thomas 
Cubitt,  found  London,  as  Mr.  Jerdan  writes,  mud,  and  left  it  Belgravia.  In  many  a 
locality  he  made  filth  give  way  to  cleanliness,  meanness  to  respectability,  and 
sickness  to  salubrity.  He  not  only  set  the  example,  but  proceeded  a  great  way 
with  the  accomplishment  of  these  designs.  Pimlico  he  nearly  covered  as  a  dry 
land  of  luxurious  residences,  magnificent  mansions,  and  palaces,  now  spreading  over 
the  adjacent  districts  with  such  expansive  force,  and  apparently  in  a  style  not 
unworthy  of  their  model.  It  was  he  who  made  Highbury  a  new  town;  sur- 
rounded Newington  Green  with  commodious  suburban  abodes  and  villas ;  covered 
the  wastes  near  Gray's  Inn  Eoad  with  handsome  squares  and  streets,  from  Gordon 
and  Tavistock  to  Euston ;  redeemed  the  infamous  Five  Fields  of  Chelsea  from 
robberies  and  murders,  to  adorn  them  with  fine  buildings :  and  the  builder  realised, 
as  he  deserved  to  do,  a  very  considerable  fortune.  In  those  days,  financing  had 
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not  become  the  art  it  is  now  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  of  his  difficulties  and 
his  rise.  "  At  first,"  says  Mr  Jerdan,  who  knew  him  intimately,  "  there  was  the 
usual  struggle  between  limited  means  and  aspiring  emulation.  By  degrees, 
assiduity  and  enterprise  won  their  way,  and  some  progress  was  made.  By  good 
management  and  deservedly  high  credit  the  necessary  funds  were  obtained ;  but 
(as  must  be  expected)  at  considerable  cost  for  interest,  so  as  to  eat  far  into  and 
much  diminish  the  beneficial  returns.  This  was  not  to  be  endured  any  longer 
than  could  be  helped.  At  last,  however,  there  was  so  important  an  amount  of 
structure  above  ground,  and  tangible,  though  heavily  burdened  by  the  loans 
alluded  to,  that  the  builder  pondered  how  he  might  obtain  a  remedy,  and  extricate 
himself  from  the  oppression  on  his  shoulders,  and  get  on  more  freely  with  his 
accumulated  undertakings.  What  has  since  become  a  very  common  practice,  was 
at  that  time  little  known,  and  rarely  resorted  to.  It  was  to  borrow  money  on  fair 
legal  terms,  and  sufficient  security,  from  an  insurance  office.  Mr.  Cubitt  turned 
his  mind  to  the  subject ;  showed  the  certainty  of  his  substance;  and  obtained  from 
one  of  those  establishments  the  money  he  wanted.  Every  incumbrance  was 
speedily  paid  off,  and  the  savings  amounted  to  some  thousands  of  pounds  a  year. 
From  that  hour  he  never  knew  what  required  a  pecuniary  care." 

We  may  add  here  that  Luttrell  was  a  wit ;  and,  like  Rogers,  a  wit  and  a  man 
of  society.  They  treated  each  other  accordingly.  The  constant  little  bickerings 
between  them  vastly  amused  their  friends.  It  is  said  they  met  once  without 
squabbling,  and  that  was  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1851,  where  they  were 
both  wheeled  in  chairs  when  no  longer  able  to  walk.  Rogers  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  satire  and  sarcasm ;  and,  in  his  old  age,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  have  had 
few  friends.  His  personal  appearance  was  extraordinary,  or  rather  imique.  His 
skull  and  facial  expressions  have  so  striking  a  likeness  to  the  skeleton  picture 
which  we  sometimes  see  of  death,  that  Sidney  Smith  entitled  him  the  Death 
Dandy ;  and,  it  is  said,  inscribed  upon  the  portrait  in  his  breakfast-room,  "  Painted 
from  life."  Tom  Moore  sparkled  and  sang  in  London  drawing-rooms ;  and  Camp- 
bell was  met — no  longer  the  Bard  of  Hope,  but,  as  an  observer  describes  him — 
"  The  features  were  pinched ;  the  face  joyless ;  the  eyes  heavy.  The  sight  was 
painful.  He  began  to  speak  (this  was  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
Prince  Albert  in  the  chair),  and  he  spoke  well.  His  voice,  though  not  strong, 
was  clear,  and  the  intellect  awakened,  as  it  seemed,  at  his  bidding ;  and,  in  the  few 
short  sentences  which  he  was  permitted  to  utter,  the  fancy  and  the  wit  of  the  Camp- 
bell of  yore  might  be  observed.  Suddenly  he  broke  down;  he  repeated  himself; 
his  complinient  to  Hallam  was  reiterated ;  the  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  effort." 
Then,  in  art,  there  was  Sir  David  Wilkie — Ci  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  square  shoulders, 
and  a  bend  rather  than  a  stoop  in  his  figure.  His  dress  was  extremely  plain ;  of  a 
serious,  old-fashioned  cut,  but  very  neat" — very  different  to  "  the  careless  air  of 
Northcote,  and  the  grace  and  beauishness  of  Lawrence."  Chan  trey  flourished,  and 
Dr.  Maginn  was  a  light  and  glory  in  literary  circles.  A  lady  writes  of  a  party  at 
which  she  was  present — "  All  were  standing — all  were  listening  to  some  one  who 
sat  in  the  middle  of  a  group — a  low-seated  man,  short  in  stature,  who  was 
littering  pleasantries,  and  scattering  witticisms  about  him  with  the  careless  glee  of 
his  country.  This  was  Maginn.  His  articulation  was  impeded  by  a  stutter ;  yet 
the  sentences  which  he  stammered  forth  were  brilliant  repartees,  uttered  without 
sharpness,  and  edged  rather  with  humour  than  satire.  His  countenance  was  rather 
agreeable  than  striking — its  expression  sweet  rather  than  bright.  The  grey  hair 
coming  straight  over  his  forehead,  gave  a  singular  appearance  to  a  face  still  bearing 
the  attributes  of  youth."  He  was  prematurely  aged :  "  his  thoughtful  brow,  his 
hair,  the  paleness  of  his  complexion,  gave  him  many  of  the  attributes  of  age." 
Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  nature,  seldom  left  her  for  the  streets  and  haunts  of  men : 
but  when  he  did,  writes  Mr.  Jerdan,  he  "  was  facile  and  courteous ;  dressed  like  a 
gentleman ;  and,  with  his  tall,  commanding  figure,  no  mean  type  of  the  superior 
order.  Well  trained  by  education,  and  accustomed  to  good  manners,  shall  I  reveal 
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that  he  could  even  go  the  length  of  strong  (whatever  invidiousness  might  say, 
not  vulgar)  expressions  in  the  off-hand  mirth  of  his  observations  and  criticisms." ' 

Ireland,  in  that  day,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  gaiety,  and  beauty,  and 
fun  of  the  metropolis ;  for  Ireland,  before  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Bill  had  been 
carried,  and  Father  Mathew  appeared,  was  a  land  of  wild  and  furious  living.  A 
most  favourite  air  at  that  time  was — 

"  We'll  break  windows,  we'll  break  doors, 
The  watch  knock  down  by  threes  and  fours." 

Again,  another  song,  very  popular  in  the  land  of  whisky,  was — 

"  Beating,  bellowing,  dancing,  drinking, 
Sporting,  swearing,  never  thinking ; 
Living  short,  but  rnerry  lives, 
Going  where  the  devil  drives." 

In  the  House  of  Common?,  the  results  of  Irish  culture  had  been  seen  in  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  Dick  Martin,  M.P.  for  Galway.  A  friendly  critic, 
Mr.  Jerdan,  thus  describes  him.  He  was  "  an  Irishman  all  over,  and  by  no  means 
an  unworthy  type  of  the  Hibernian  race.  To  his  humanity  and  perseverance  we 
owe  the  law  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  cruelty  to  animals.  It  needed 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  an  Irishman  of  the  right  stamp  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles that  were  opposed  to  this  excellent  measure.  Arguments  were  not  wanting ; 
but  ridicule  was  at  once  more  annoying,  and  hardly  less  potential.  It  was  in  one 
of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  that  the  orator  was 
interrupted  by  ironical  cheers ;  but  he  went  on  to  the  end  without  stop  or  notice ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  went  quietly  across  the  floor  towards  the  quarter  whence 
the  noise  had  proceeded,  and,  with  infinite  mildness  of  manner,  presumed  to  ask 
who  it  was  that  cried — 'Hare,  hare  !'  To  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  one  famous,  too, 
for  his  skill  in  the  duello,  it  was  no  trifle  to  volunteer  a  reply  to  such  a  question, 
and  the  derisive  '  Hear,  hear !'  was  unacknowledged ;  only  a  member  on  a  back 
seat  pointed  slily  down  to  a  city  representative  on  the  bench  below  him,  and 
Martin's  wrath  was  instantly  appeased.  'Oh!'  he  exclaimed,  'was  it  only  an 
alderman  T  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  back  to  his  place."  Another  of  his 
parliamentary  escapades  was  yet  more  laughable.  A  leading  morning  journal 
incurred  his  ire  by  a  report  of  his  speech,  and  he  waited  upon  the  editor  for  an 
explanation.  The  editor  stated  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  accurate  reporters  upon  his  staff;  and  he  could  hardly  imagine  any,  far  less 
any  deliberate  intention  to  misrepresent  the  honourable  gentleman.  To  this 
excuse  the  complainant  only  replied  by  pulling  a  copy  of  the  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  indignantly  pointing  to  the  obnoxious  passage,  exclaiming — "  Sir,  did 
I  spake  them  in  italics  ?"  The  effect  was  so  ludicrous  that  both  parties  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  affair  was  compromised  without  rancour  or  bloodshed. 
One  more  anecdote,  characteristic  of  Irish  gentry,  may  be  given.  On  one  occasion 
an  attempt  was  made  to  serve  Mr.  Martin  with  a  writ.  The  gallant  bearer  made 
his  approaches  as  gradually  and  circumspectly  as  he  could  to  the  giant's  castle. 
But  the  alarm  preceded  him,  and  he  met  with  a  reception  which  proved  that  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  did  not,  at  any  rate,  extend  so  far  as  Connemara.  As  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  renew  the  proceedings,  that  he  should  make 
oath  to  every  circumstance  that  took  place,  and  every  word  that  passed,  he  was 
produced  in  court,  and,  inter  alia,  swore  accordingly,  "that  the  said  Richard 
Martin,  observing  him  at  so  many  yards  distance,  with  several  of  his  retainers 
prowling  round  as  if  they  would  tear  him  to  pieces,  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace 
of  his  castle  aforesaid,  armed  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss,  or  other  fearful  piece  of 

artillery  or  fire-arms,  and  pointing  at  him,  the  pursuer,  did  swear  by ,  that 

if  he  dared  to  advance  one  step  further,  he  would  blow  his  soul  to ;  all  which 

this  deponent  believes  he  would  have  done."     The  wealth  of  this  man,  at  one  time, 
was  great;  but  it  was  all  dissipated  in  riotous  living.     His  enormous  property, 
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extending  thirty  miles  from  bis  door  to  the  boundary,  on  which  he  had  borrowed 
£300,000  or  £400,000,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  is  worth  double  that 
sum.  His  only  daughter — the  last  of  his  distinguished  race — was  reduced  to 
beggary ;  and  if,  writes  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  died  the  most 
piteous  death  that  could  befal  a  woman  and  a  wife,  unattended  and  unassisted,  on 
board  a  miserable  small  vessel,  on  which  she  was  taking  her  passage  to  another 
hemisphere." 

Lady  Morgan  was  another  Irish  adventuress,  who,  by  dint  of  coaxing  and 
wheedling,  had  managed  to  get  to  the  front.  Her  father  and  mother  were  players 
in  a  strolling  company :  the  father  died,  or  ran  away,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  fine 
girls  without  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  in  debt  to  everybody.  Soon  after  this, 
Miss  Owenson  went  into  the  family  of  a  very  respectable  lady,  Mrs.  Featherstone,  as 
governess  to  her  only  daughter.  There  she  wrote  her  Wild  Irish  Girl,,  which 
made  quite  a  sensation.  "Lady  Abercorn,  who  wanted  somebody,"  writes  Miss 
Wynn,  "  to  egayer  her  tete-a-tete  with  her  old  lord,  and  also  to  make  talk  and 
laugh  for  her  guests,  took  Miss  Owenson  as  a  sort  of  dame  de  compagnie.  When 
Lord  Abercorn  chose  to  pass  a  season  at  Baron's  Court,  Lady  Abercorn  was  venting 
her  regrets  upon  a  friend,  asking  what  she  could  do  to  amuse  herself  ?  Why,  said 
the  friend,  you  take  your  family  physician,  whom  Lord  Abercorn  has  just  got 
knighted ;  he  and  Miss  Owenson  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  each  other :  make  up 
a  match  between  them — that  will  divert  you."  This  joking  advice  was  literally 
followed,  and  the  consequence  was  a  very  happy  marriage.  In  London,  Lady  Morgan 
played  publisher  against  publisher,  till  Colburn,  who  paid  her  £2,000  for  one  of  her 
works,  advertised  "  Lady  Morgan,  at  half-price."  The  spell  was  broken,  and  the 
charm  was  gone.  Lady  Morgan's  books  never  sold  after  that.  She  resided,  for 
many  years,  in  London ;  and  to  her  unceasing  agitation  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
new  entrance  into  Hyde  Park,  we  owe  the  formation  of  Albert  Grate.  She  died  at 
the  close  of  1862,  bequeathing  a  sackful  of  her  scrawls,  to  be  published  as  her 
Memoirs  and  Letters,  which  a  reviewer  characterised  as  a  work  which  can  only  be 
read  with  disgust,  showing  the  career  of  the  most  ancient,  the  most  frivolous,  and 
the  most  incessant  little  woman  ever  known  in  this  country.  Her  greatest  feat 
remains  to  be  told.  "  She  so  wheedled  and  worried  the  Whig  ministers,  that,  in 
an  age  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  they  gave  her  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  literary  merits."  It  was  the  highest  scale  of  reward  for 
literary  excellence  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  bestow  ;  but  then 
Lady  Morgan  was  a  Whig  partisan.  A  younger  and  more  bewitching  literary 
lady  was  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  famed  for  her  beauty;  for  her  strange 
career  of  adventure  and  success ;  for  the  fondness  of  the  uxorious  peer  who  married 
her ;  or  for  the  doubtful  nature  of  her  intimacy  with  the  handsome  and  accomplished 
chevalier,  D'Orsay,  who  was,  for  years,  the  star  of  fashion — the  beloved  of  women, 
and  admired  of  men — the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  votary  of  pleasure — the  frivolous 
and  the  fop.  All  London  assisted  at  the  countess's  soirees. 

In  looking  at  a  publication,  dated  1841  (Portraits  of  Public  Characters}, 
I  found  D'Orsay  and  Lord  Palmerston  spoken  of  as  rivals  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
The  writer  says — "  Lord  Palmerston  prides  himself  upon  his  personal  appearance, 
on  the  dandyism  of  his  dress,  and  on  the  elegance  of  his  deportment ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  is  not,  for  an  instant,  to  be  compared,  in  these  respects,  to  Count 
D'Orsay."  The  writer  adds — "I  know,  were  I  not  to  guard  against  it,  that  I 
should  be  charged  with  exaggeration  and  hyperbole,  when  I  say  that,  so  far  superior 
is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  count  to  any  other  man  in  the  aristocratic  circles 
of  London,  that  individuals  who  never  saw  him  before,  but  to  whom  the  report 
of  his  surpassing  symmetry  of  person  and  elegance  of  dress  has  been  familiar,  have 
at  once  recognised  him,  among  a  crowd  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  simply  from 
his  exceedingly  handsome,  firm,  and  gentlemanly  appearance."  Tailors  named 
their  garments  after  him.  Bootmakers  languished  for  his  smile.  It  was  said 
that  the  horse-dealers  whom  he  patronised,  actually  declined  receiving  payment  at 
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present,  thinking  themselves  only  too  honoured  in  being  permitted  to  mount  him. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  a  time  came  when  the  count's  tradesmen  were  not 
quite  so  civil — when  they  actually  served  him  with  writs — when  he  was  put  in 
durance  vile — when  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  to  Paris,  there  to  obtain  from 
his  former  guest,  Louis  Napoleon,  a  small  office,  which  he  did  not  live  long  to  fill. 
Mr.  Grant,  at  this  date  (1841),  writes  of  the  count — "His  features,  as  well  as  his 
person,  are  remarkably  handsome.  His  face  is  full  and  round;  his  complexion 
fresh  and  healthy.  Though  he  rarely  leaves  London  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  unless  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  his  complexion  is  as  clear,  and  indicative  of 
health,  as  if  he  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  country.  What  may  surprise 
some,  is  the  fact,  that  he  looks  as  well  now  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago  :  those  who 
have  known  him  intimately  all  that  time,  say  that  they  can  perceive  no  difference 
in  his  appearance.  His  features,  I  should  have  observed,  are  small,  and  slightly 
partake  of  a  Grecian  aspect.  There  is  a  mingled  expression  of  dignity,  intelligence, 
and  good-nature  in  his  physiognomy.  His  whiskers  are  unusually  large,  and  are 
evidently  the  subject  of  great  and  constant  solicitude.  His  hair  is  long  and  bushy, 
and  of  an  auburn  hue."  The  same  writer  tells  us — "  On  horseback  the  count 
appeared  to  still  greater  advantage." 

In  the  theatrical  world  there  were  stars  still  shining ;  though  Miss  Farren, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neil,  had  ceased  to  tread  the  stage.     Its  decline  had  already 
commenced  :  no  longer  was  an  actor  the  talk  of  the  town ;  and  he  and  his  doings 
had  but  little  influence  in  intellectual  circles.     It  was  not  so  in  1804,  when  young 
Betty  played  Hamlet ;  and  when  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  by  Pitt, 
adjourned,  and  went  down  to  see  him ;  or  when  Charles  Fox  read  Zanga  to  the 
little  actor,  and  commented  on  Young's  tragedy  with   such  effect,  that  the  young 
gentleman,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  had  the  good  sense  to  renounce  all  idea  of 
undertaking  the  part.     At  that    time  the    stage  divided   the    attention   of  the 
literary  world  with  poetry  and  romance.     The  appearance  of  Joanna  Baillie's  I)e 
Montfort,  Milman's  Fazio,  Maturin's  Bertram,  or  Shiel's  Evadne,  was  an  event 
little  inferior  in  interest  to  the  publication  of  Marmion  or  the  Corsair.     One  who 
had  seen  Kean,  and  the  other  glories  of  the  stage,  writes  at  this  time — "  I  went  last 
night  to  see  Macready  in  Coriolanus,  feeling  that  I  should  not  like  him ;  that  in 
this  one  part,  and  in  no  other,  the  greatness  of  Kemble  was  unapproachable.     I 
am  quite  sure  I  was  extremely  interested  to  feel  that  I  had  gained  a  new  view 
of  the  character ;  but  cannot  decide  whether  I  like  it  better  than  the  old  one.     I 
should  say  that  Kemble  was  more  Eoman,  more  dignified ;  and  Macready  more  true 
to  universal  nature.     The  first  seemed  to  be  impelled,  by  a  feeling  of  withering 
contempt  bordering  on   misanthropy,   to   scorn  the  tribunes  and  the  people   as 
creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.     Macready  seemed  a  man  of  quick,  irritable  feelings, 
"whose  pride  was  rather  galled  than  wounded ;  and  I  suspect  this  is  the  Coriolanus 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  nature.     It  hardly  seemed  in  nature  that  Kemble's  Coriolanus, 
so  proud,  so  unbending,  should  have  been  led  astray — should  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  mother,  though  that  mother  was  Mrs.  Siddons.     In   Macready,   it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  resist,  though  Volumna  was  odiously  vulgar, 
and  gave  me  more  the  idea  of  a  poissarde  than  of  a  Eoman  matron.     Nothing 
could  be   finer  than  his  acting  in  this  scene;  never  did  I  feel  so  strongly  the 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  affection  for  Virgilia.     She  has  so  little  to  say  or  do, 
that,  being  rather  handsome  and  very  well  dressed,  the  actress  (whose  name  I 
forgot)   could  not  offend.     I  never  saw    a  play  so  beautifully,  so  correctly  got 
up.     It  was  not  only  the  costume,  the' scenery,  the  numberless  accessories  that 
were  carefully  attended  to,  but  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  regulating  the  by-play 
of  the  inferior  actors  was  also  accomplished.     The  effect  given  by  the  number  of 
the  mob,  by  the  variety  of  action,  which  seemed  to  give  Shakespearian  individuality 
to  every  member  of  it,  is  indescribable.     The  cowed,  degraded  appearance  of  the 
Volscians  was  very  striking.     Coriolanus  sitting  at  the  hearth  of  Aufidius,  is  as  fine 
a  picture  as  can  be  imagined." 
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The  popular  dramatic  author,  at  this  time,  is  not  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  but 
Sheridan  Knowles,  whose  fame  had  just  been  made  known  to  the  public  by  the 
success  his  Virginius,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macready,  had  acquired  upon  the  stage. 
Knowles  had,  however,  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
and  a  lecturer  on  our  English  poets.  His  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  delivered  some 
eight  or  nine  years  previously,  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  were  much 
admired  for  the  original  views  he  conceived,  and  enforced,  of  many  of  Shakespeare's 
leading  characters ;  of  the  genius  of  the  great  dramatist ;  and  of  the  purport  and 
tendency  of  his  writings.  As  an  actor  he  has  not  got  an  extensive  popularity. 
He  has  a  hard,  heavy,  husky  voice,  with  very  little  command  over  it.  "  Sheridan 
Knowles,"  writes  Mr.  Grant,  "has  all  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  a 
child.  His  dress,  too,  like  his  manner,  is  c  plain  and  unvarnished.'  He  would  not 
play  the  fop,  nor  ape  the  deportment  of  any  of  the  disciples  of  Chesterfield,  though 
you  were  to  reward  him  with  the  price  of  one  of  his  own  plays,  previously  stated  to 
be  £400  or  £500,  for  so  doing.  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  benevolent,  jolly- 
looking  countenance.  His  face  is  full,  but  has  more  of  the  angular  than  the 
round  shape.  His  cheeks  are  tinted  with  a  crimson  colour.  He  has  a  fine  lofty 
forehead ;  and  yet,  in  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance,  there  is  nothing 
very  intellectual.  His  hair  is  dark,  and  reposes  on  his  head  in  a  rather  disordered 
state.  He  is  about  the  average  height,  and  stoutly  made,  without  being  corpulent." 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  time,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
industrious,  but  not  very  acute,  observer  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  described  as  one  of  those  authors  whose  works  are  more  generally  talked 
of  than  read.  His  name  is  familiar  to  every  eye  in  glancing  at  the  literature 
of  the  day ;  and  yet  none  of  his  works  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  sale;  while  some 
of  them  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  sale  at  all.  He  also,  as  a  lecturer,  has 
made  his  debut.  This  year  his  subject  has  been  " Hero  Worship."  "He  reads 
very  closely.  He  is  not  prodigal  of  gesture  with  his  arms  or  body ;  but  there 
is  something  in  his  eye  and  countenance  which  indicates  great  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  the  most  intense  interest  in  his  subject."  He  is  described  as  un- 
graceful, and  with  a  Scotch  accent,  harsh  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

We  mention  the  name  of  David  Eoberts,  E.A.,  as  it  enables  us  to  preserve  an 
anecdote  creditable  to  both  parties.  "  At  one  of  her  majesty's  private  visits  to  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  it  was  David's  lot  to  attend  upon  her.  In  reply  to 
some  royal  observations,  he  quite  forgot  the  obsequious  sycophancy  belonging  to 
Court  etiquette,  and  gave  his  opinion  freely  upon  a  matter  which  referred  to  the 
royal  children  and  their  portraits.  The  train  of  courtiers  were  horrified,  and  other 
royal  academicians  stood  aghast ;  but  the  queen  was  amused,  and,  the  next  day, 
gave  her  volunteer  adviser  a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  connected  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  with  the  subject  of  their  conversation." 

In  the  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  religious  world,  Exeter  Hall  was 
beginning  to  be  a  power.  Plain  John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  Earl 
Roden,  Hugh  Stowell,  and  others,  were  leading  actors  on  that  stage.  The  Rev. 
Hugh  M'Neile,  of  Liverpool,  was  considered  by  churchmen  as  the  great  defender 
of  their  faith.  He  is  described,  at  this  time,  as  "a  powerful  platform  con- 
troversialist. He  not  only  displays  indomitable  courage  in  his  conflicts  with  his 
opponents,  but  he  is  skilful  in  the  distribution  of  the  blows  he  gives  his  antagonist : 
and  his  blows  are,  moreover,  what  Lord  Melbourne  would  call  heavy  blows.  He 
gives  them  with  a  force  and  a  good-will  which  causes  his  unhappy  adversary 
to  reel  and  stagger  under  them.  He  is  ready  in  debate,  and  dexterous  in  turning 
an  antagonist's  weapons  against  himself.  He  is  quite  a  theological  gladiator  in  all 
his  conflicts  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Even  Tom  Maguire  himself — as  he  is 
familiarly  termed  by  friend  as  well  as  by  foe — even  he  is  afraid  to  meet  Mr.  M'Neile 
in  theological  warfare,  on  a  public  platform.  Opposition  in  a  meeting,  no  matter 
how  great  or  how  menacing,  instead  of  disconcerting  him,  makes  him  the  more 
resolute  and  determined.  It  is,  indeed,  a  positive  luxury  to  him.  I  have  never 
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seen  him  look  so  much  at  home, ,  or  so  happy,  as  when  he  had,  by  his  speeches, 
thrown  a  large  meeting  into  a  state  of  perfect  uproar.  He  seems,  on  such  occasions, 
as  if  the  storm  were  his  native  element." 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  theological  world  stands  Mr.  Johnson  Fox,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Oldham,  and  a  celebrated  anti-corn-law  orator.  He  is  now 
theatrical  critic  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  preaches  at  South  Place  Chapel, 
Finsbury  Square,  where  his  refined  literary  taste,  his  distinguished  talents,  and 
his  singularly  chaste  and  impressive  elocution,  attract  a  numerous  and  an  intellec- 
tual congregation. 

John  Murray  is  the  principal  publisher.  He  is  described  as  "  exceedingly 
liberal  in  all  his  public  transactions,  as  well  as  hospitable  and  generous  in  his 
capacity  of  private  individual.  From  first  to  last  he  has  given  enormous  sums  to 
authors  and  artists.  I  am  told  that  the  brothers  Finden  received  upwards  of 
.€20,000  from  him,  for  the  splendid  engravings  they  executed  for  his  illustrated 
edition  of  the  works  of  Byron.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  received,  from  first  to 
last,  nearly  £25,000  of  Mr.  Murray's  money ;  and,  if  my  informant  be  correct,  he 
himself  cleared  upwards  of  £20,000  by  Byron's  works.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Murray 
gave  Washington  Irving,  the  American  author,  £4,000  for  his  Life  of  Columbus. 
This  I  know,  that  when  any  particular  work  which  he  has  published  has  happened 
to  prove  a  better  speculation  than  was  anticipated,  he  has,  on  repeated  occasions, 
doubled  the  sum  he  had  engaged  to  give  the  author.  I  know  one  circumstance  in 
which  the  agreement  was,  that  the  author  should  receive  £300  for  a  particular 
work ;  it  sold  better  than  was  expected,  and  Mr.  Murray  gave  him  a  cheque  for 
£600."  John  Murray. looks  coldly  on  the  Whigs.  To  ensure  a  seat  at  his  table,  it 
is  said  three  things  are  necessary:  first,  that  the  party  be  an  author  of  some 
celebrity;  secondly,  that  he  be  an  unexceptionable  Tory;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  be, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  patronised  by  the  aristocracy. 

The  great  printer  is  William  Clowes.  It  was  thought  marvellous,  in  1841, 
that  he  employed  350  men;  that  his  firm  printed  1,500  reams  of  demy,  royal,  and 
post  pay  er ;  that  the  stock  of  paper  kept  constantly  on  hand  by  them,  was  6,500 
to  7,000  reams;  and  that  the  sum  they  paid  for  ink,  annually,  was  from  £14,000 
to  £16,000.  The  capital  embarked  in  type  was  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
On  one  day  the  amount  paid  as  wages  was  £630 :  the  cost  of  the  paper  annually 
consumed  by  them  was  estimated  at  £100,000.  Mr.  Clowes,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune :  he  began  life  as  a  j  ourneyman 
printer. 

Wood  engraving  was  in  its  infancy.  Its  great  illustrators  were  about  to  arise, 
and  teach  how,  in  the  hands  of  clever  artists,  in  finish  and  force,  it  nearly  ap- 
proximated to  steel.  As  an  etcher,  this  is  the  era  of  George  Cruikshank.  la 
1841,  he  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  present  day. 
He  is  a  genius,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  one  of  the  most  original 
geniuses,  too,  which  the  world  ever  witnessed.  Who  that  has  ever  glanced  at  any 
of  his  singular  etchings  can  doubt  this.  Nothing  like  them  was  ever  seen  before." 
He  began  to  form  and  execute  his  designs  when  a  very  young  man.  At  first,  and 
for  some  time,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight  would  not 
prove  a  barrier  to  his  attaining  distinction  as  an  artist.  Happily,  his  own  fears, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  proved  unfounded.  The  gallery  in  which  Cruikshank 
studied  his  art,  was,  if  the  statement  of  a  friend  may  be  depended  on,  the  tap- 
room of  a  low  public-house,  in  one  of  the  dark,  dirty,  narrow  lanes  which  branch 
off  from  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  towards  the  Thames ;  and  it  was  mainly 
his  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,  and  Life  in  London,  that  first  brought  him  into 
general  notice.  He  is  now  hard  at  work  illustrating  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London^ 
and  gaining,  as  he  deserves,  fame  and  profit  thereby. 

Nor,  amongst  the  notabilities  of  the  time,  must  we  forget  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
the  author  of  the  New  Moral  World,  who  has  even  had  the  luck  to  be  presented 
at  Court.  He  may  have  meant  well ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  gained  a  rich  wife  by 
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assuming  to  be  religious ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  bis  father-in-law  died,  and 
left  bim  the  sole  control  of  bis  large  fortune,  tbat  Owen  began  to  agitate  bis 
socialist  views.  His  personal  appearance  is  anything  but  prepossessing,  and  his 
conversation  was  tiresome.  Mr.  Grant,  in  1841,  thus  describes  him  : — "Mr.  Owen 
is  the  vainest  and  most  egotistical  man  of  whom  I  have  ever  read  or  heard.  His 
writings  are  full  of  illustrations  and  proofs  of  this ;  but  I  never  heard  him  make 
such  a  display  of  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertains  of  himself,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  as  he  did  on  Monday  evening,  30th  of  March  last,  when  delivering 
bis  first  lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  He  stated,  in  the  plainest  terms 
he  could  employ,  and  with  an  emphasis  of  tone  and  gravity  of  countenance  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  spoke  from  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  that  he  was  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  man  the  world  ever 
produced;  that  had  he  chosen  to  concur  in  the  opinions,  and  to  sanction  the 
•conduct  of  the  old,  immoral,  and  worn-out  world  in  which  they  lived,  he 
would  not  only  have  been  the  richest,  but  the  most  influential  man  in  these 
realms ;  that  he  never  met  with  a  single  man  who  understood  the  philosophy  of 
human  happiness,  though  he  himself  comprehended  it  thoroughly ;  that  he  knew 
how  to  give  every  child  who  should  hereafter  be  born,  a  better  education  than  any 
child  had  ever  before  received ;  and  that  he  had  lately  brought  out  a  book,  the 
New  Moral  World,  which  contained  more  wisdom,  inculcated  a  purer  and  better 
system  of  morality,  and  would  conduce  more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  than 
any  other  book  that  had  ever  been  written."  "  Man  is  made  by  circumstances : 
improve  them,  and  you  improve  him."  Such  was  Mr.  Owen's  theory,  which  con- 
tained a  truth  that,  when  seasoned  with  a  il':tle  abuse  of  priestcraft,  made  it 
popular  for  a  time.  A  practical  trial  of  the  new  moral  world,  however,  by  no 
means  indicated  its  superiority  over  the  old ;  and  so  people  remained  as  they  were, 
leaving  Mr.  Owen  and  his  female  lecturers  to  harangue  empty  benches.  It  is" 
not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Owen  was  a  sincere  philanthropist,  though  a 
mistaken  one.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  literary  taste;  his  style  was  chaste, 
terse,  and  accurate.  When  it  was  his  purpose  to  be  clear,  no  man  could  write 
with  greater  accuracy.  Many  passages  in  his  works  rise  to  a  high  degree  of 
eloquence.  "  As  a  speaker  he  is  very  unequal,  not  only  in  one  address  as  com- 
pared with  another,  but  in  the  same  address,  however  short.  When  he  lectures, 
bis  manner  is  invariably,  at  the  commencement,  heavy  and  unattractive ;  and  he 
makes  a  point — at  least  he  has  done  so  on  all  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  beard 
bim —  of  reading  from  notes.  He  speaks  rather  slowly  for  some  time ;  but,  as  he 
proceeds,  his  utterance  becomes  more  rapid,  and  his  manner,  which  was  before 
lifeless,  becomes  full  of  animation.  *  *  *  His  voice,  like  his  manner,  has 
nothing  attractive  in  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  address ;  but  as  he  proceeds 
it  increases  in  the  agreeableness  and  softness  of  tone.  He  possesses  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  it.  His  voice,  and  looks,  and  manners  are  very  impressive  and  winning 
when  he  wishes  to  be  pathetic." 

Lady  Holland  wrote  to  Paris  that  Gruizot  had  achieved  a  social  success  in 
London,  as  he  had  engaged  a  celebrated  chef  de  cuisine.  This  was  the  golden  age 
of  cooks,  when  the  world  went  better  with  them  than  authors,  curates,  and  the 
teachers  and  instructors  of  mankind.  The  Reform  Club  was  celebrated  all  over 
London  by  the  fame  of  Soyer.  This  celebrated  chef  was  born  in  France,  in  1800. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of 
Meaux,  where  he  xemained  for  some  time,  and  officiated  as  a  chorister  He  was 
next  sent  to  Paris,  and  apprenticed  to  a  noted  restaurateur  in  the  Palais-Royal. 
There  he  remained  five  years,  by  which  time  his  elder  brother,  who  had  also  been 
brought  up  as  a  cook,  obtained  the  post  of  chef  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Alexis, 
anxious  to  see  the  world,  came  over  to  England ;  and,  at  Cambridge  House,  he 
cooked  his  first  dinner  for  the  then  Prince  George.  Soyer  afterwards  entered  into 
the  service  of  Lord  Ailsa  (Lord  Panmure),  and  became  celebrated  for  his  little 
dinners  at  Melton.  He  then  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Reform  Club ;  and  the 
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breakfast  given  by  that  club  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  coronation,  raised 
Soyer  high  in  his  profession.  His  (O'Connell's)  dinner  was  remembered  for  its 
souffles  a  la  Clontarf.  But  Soyer's  name  was  brought  into  more  public  respect 
by  his  offer  to  government  to  go  to  Ireland  in  the  famine  year,  where  he 
superintended  the  cooking  for  26,000  persons  daily.  In  June,  1847,  he  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern,  given  by  his  friends  and 
admirers,  for  his  philanthropic  and  disinterested  exertions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  left  the  Eeform  Club  in  1850;  and  his  first  public  undertaking  was 
the  great  agricultural  dinner  at  Exeter.  In  1851  he  took  Gore  House,  which 
he  converted  into  a  vast  restaurant,  under  the  designation  of  the  Symposium, 
and  where  he  lost  £4,000.  After  that  he  employed  himself  on  his  cookery 
books,  and  to  improve  barrack  cookery  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
where  he  arrived  only  a  little  too  late.  He  came  home  full  of  schemes  to 
introduce  a  new  system  of  cooking  into  the  army;  and  it  was  while  working 
out  these  that  he  died,  from  the  fatigue  and  over-exertion  in  the  Crimea. 
Soyer  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man.  His  publications  were  many,  and 
some  of  them  had  a  large  sale.  He  will  be  remembered  in  the  records  of 
gastronomy  by  the  hundred-guinea  dish,  devised  by  him  for  the  royal  table  at 
the  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  1850,  to  Prince  Albert,  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Such  were  the  leading  actors  on  the  London  stage  twenty  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XLIII.   . 

SIR  EGBERT  PEEL   IN  POWER. 

RETUBN  we  now  to  politics. 

The  Whigs,  as  we  have  shown,  were  in  office,  not  in  power.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  1841,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  them,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  was  carried  by  312  votes  against  311.  The  cabinet,  determined 
to  leave  no  chance  untried,  appealed  to  the  country.  The  elections  sealed  their 
fate.  The  new  House  of  Commons,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the 
debate  on  the  address,  gave  the  Conservatives  a  majority  of  ninety-one  votes 
over  the  Whigs.  On  the  30th,  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  new  Premier.  After  thirty-two  years  of  patient  endurance 
he  had  now  the  political  prize  :  his  position  was  a  splendid  one ;  but  it  appeared 
stronger  than  it  really  was. 

"  The  cabinet,"  says  Guizot,  "  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  formed,  numbered 
amongst  its  members  men  most  illustrious  by  their  renown,  by  their  rank,  by 
their  capacity,  by  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  in  the  House  of  Peers — the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  special  office ;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  well  skilled  in 
political  discussion  as  in  the  administration  of  justice;  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  man 
of  conciliatory  and  elevated  mind — prudent,  patient,  and  equitable,  and  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  person  with  the  interests  and  diplomatic  traditions 
of  Europe ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Tory  orators.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley,  whom  the  noble  leader  of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Grey, 
told  me,  in  1840,  that  he  regarded  as  the  most  direct  descendant  of  the  great 
oratorical  school  of  Pitt  and  Fox  ;  Sir  James  Graham,  an  eminent  administrator, 
a  fertile  and  animated  reasoner,  full  of  resources  in  debate.  Around  them  a  group 
of  men  still  young,  yet  already  highly  distinguished,  laborious,  enlightened, 
sincere,  and  devoted — Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Lincoln,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
William  Follett.  Behind  this  political  staff,  a  numerous  majority,  trained  by  ten 
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years  of  conflict,  contented,  and  proud  of  their  recent  triumph.  And  at  the  head  of 
this  powerful  party  and  this  great  cabinet,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  an  undisputed  leader, 
tried  and  accepted  by  all ;  surrounded  by  public  esteem ;  invested  with  all  'the 
authority  of  character,  talent,  experience,  and  victory.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a 
first  minister  united,  at  his  accession,  so  many  elements  and  guarantees  of  a  strong 
and  safe  government." 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  for  the  stability  of  his  cabinet, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  compelled  to  be  in  a  contradictory  position.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  at  once  a  Conservative  and  a  reformer,  and  to  carry  along  with  him,  in  the 
double  course,  a  majority  incoherent  in  itself,  and  swayed,  in  reality,  by  antago- 
nistic interests,  prejudices,  and  passions.  Unity  was  impossible  in  his  policy 
and  in  his  army.  A  strong  Conservative  administration,  when  change  is  de- 
manded by  imperious  necessities,  is  impossible ;  and  of  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  soon 
became  aware.  He,  a  commoner,  had  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  haughtiest 
aristocracy  in  the  world.  He,  a  true  Liberal  from  conviction  and  principle,  had  to 
look  for  support  to  Tories  of  the  old  school,  and  ultra-protestants.  Besides,  this 
man  was  compelled  to  win  over  ardent  partisans.  His  character  was  reserved  and 
unsympathetic.  It  was  true  he  was  able  to  direct  and  sway  an  assembly ;  but  he 
was  ill-adapted  to  influence  men  by  the  charms  of  intimacy,  of  conversation,  of 
open-hearted  and  frank  communication.  He  was  more  a  tactician  than  a  propa- 
gandist— more  powerful  in  argument  .than  over  the  feelings — more  formidable  to 
his  adversaries  than  attractive  to  his  partisans.  The  retiring  ministers,  perhaps 
aware  of  his  difficulties  more  fully  than  himself,  certainly  did  all  they  could  to 
enhance  the  critical  character  of  his  situation.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  they  had  drawn  up,  they  took  good  care  clearly  to  define  the  double  task 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  themselves,  but  which  they  imposed  on 
their  successors.  The  speech  said — "  The  extraordinary  expenses  which  the  events 
in  Canada,  China,  and  the  Mediterranean  have  occasioned,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  force  adequate  to  the  protection  of  our  extensive  possessions,  have 
made  it  necessary  to  consider  the  means  of  increasing  the  public  revenue.  Her 
majesty  is  anxious  that  this  object  should  be  effected  in  the  manner  least  burthen- 
some  to  her  people ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  her  majesty,  after  full  deliberation, 
that  you  may,  at  this  juncture,  properly  direct  your  attention  to  the  revision  of 
duties  affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider whether  some  of  those  duties  are  not  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  unpro- 
ductive to  the  revenue,  while  they  are  vexatious  to  commerce.  You  may  further 
examine  whether  the  principle  of  protection,  upon  which  others  of  those  duties  are 
founded,  be  not  carried  to  an  extent  alike  injurious  to  the  revenue  of  the  state  and 
the  interest  of  the  people.  Her  majesty  is  also  desirous  that  you  should  consider 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  trade  in  corn.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  whether 
these  laws  do  not  embarrass  trade,  derange  the  currency,  and,  by  their  operation, 
diminish  the  comfort,  and  increase  the  privations  of  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity." Well  might  Sir  Robert  Peel  ask,  as  he  did,  for  time  to  consider  what 
might  be  expedient  to  propose  in  connection  with  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
country ;  and  his  defence  was  equally  good  when  Lord  John  Russell  ventured  to 
find  fault  with  this  delay.  "If  I,"  said  the  Premier,  "am  responsible  for  not 
proposing  a  measure  on  the  corn-laws  within  one  month  of  my  accession  to  office, 
what  must  be  thought  of  that  government  that  has  held  office  for  five  years,  and 
yet  never,  till  the  month  of  May,  1841,  intimated,  on  the  part  of  that  government, 
a  united  opinion  on  that  subject?  Again,"  continued  the  right  honourable 
baronet,  "  I  have  been  in  possession  of  power  three  weeks.  During  that  time  I 
have  had  the  charge  of  forming  a  government,  and  of  making  those  constitutional 
arrangements  which  became  necessary  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  administration. 
I  have  also,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  devote  some  part  of  my  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  foreign  relations.  I  could  well  have  wished,  therefore,  to  appeal 
to  the  House,  whether  it  be  just,  whether  it  be  a  fair  proposal,  that  I  should  be 
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called  upon  to  bring  forward  a  measure  introducing  permanent  taxation  ?"  Lord 
Palmerston  replied,  and  intimated,  that  "  the  opposition  did  not  intend  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  any  question  that  might  now  be  raised  as  to  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  They  knew,  from  the  late  experiment,  what  the  result  would  be  ;  but, 
however  the  right  honourable  baronet  might  plume  himself  on  his  majority,  he 
advised  him  to  refrain  from  reposing  too  great  and  unlimited  confidence  in  that 
support,  as  he  ought  to  remember  that  there  was  a  country  as  well  as  a  House  of 
Commons.  He  warned  him  not  to  rely  too  confidently  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  (though,  technically,  he  was  entitled  to  represent  it  as  that 
of  the  country)  would  be  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  large.  His 
lordship  complained  of  the  delay  in  making  known  to  parliament  the  course 
ministers  were  prepared  to  pursue.  He  thought  the  right  honourable  baronet  had 
given  no  sufficient  reason  for  abstaining  from  stating  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind.  The  only  influence  the  country 
could  draw  from  the  silence  of  the  government,  and  the  prolonged  delay,  was 
this — that  the  cabinet,  of  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  was  the  head,  was  not, 
at  present,  a  united  cabinet.  If  that  were  the  case— if  it  were  fairly  owned  that 
there  were  divisions  in  the  cabinet,  which  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  heal — which 
he  had  not  yet  found  the  means  of  reconciling — then  certainly  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  country  would  induce  it  to  wait :  only,  in  that  case,  however, 
he  thought  that  the  result  might  be  obtained  sooner  than  in  the  ensuing  Feb- 
ruary." Parliament  was  prorogued  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  his  plans. 

It  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  January,  with  unusual  splendour.  The  queen  had 
recently  given  birth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  strong  monarchical  feeling 
animated  the  country  and  the  legislature :  both  Houses  voted  addresses  of  affec- 
tionate congratulation  to  Prince  Albert  as  well  as  the  queen.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
the  first  of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  had  come  to  London  to 
act  as  sponsor  to  the  young  prince,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

On  February  9th,  to  a  crowded  house,  the  Premier  stated  his  proposed 
alteration  in  the  corn-laws.  It  was  the  introduction  of  his  celebrated  sliding- 
scale,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  presently. 

The  next  difficulty  with  which  Sir  Robert  had  to  grapple  was  the  financial 
one.  The  means  which  he  adopted  for  restoring  an  equilibrium  in  the  finances 
of  the  state — namely,  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  all  incomes  above  £150  a 
year — met  with  strong  opposition. 

The  next  measure  was  his  new  tariff. 

Already  he  had  offended  many  by  his  consistent  support  of  the  vote  to 
Maynooth. 

Sir  Robert  succeeded  in  carrying  his  measures  in  parliament.  By  this  time 
he  was  become  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  had  suffered 
rebuffs ;  he  had  exhibited  some  uncertainty  of  policy ;  he  had  assumed,  on  several 
occasions,  an  inert  attitude.  His  enemies  were  satisfied  and  derisive.  The  news- 
papers attacked  him  insultingly.  In  many  places  he  had  been  burnt  in  effigy. 
Among  impartial  spectators  many  began  to  doubt  his  good  fortune,  and  to  speak  of 
his  approaching  dangers.  Although  the  session  of  1843  had  not  been  so  brilliant 
or  successful  to  him  as  that  of  1842,  his  internal  policy,  whether  active  or  ex- 
pectant, explicit  or  reserved,  had  remained  precisely  the  same.  He  had  continued 
to  prove  himself  what  he  really  was — the  most  liberal  of  Conservatives,  and  the 
most  conservative  of  Liberals — the  most  capable  man  of  all  in  both  parties.  He 
was  firmly  established  in  the  confidence  of  the  queen ;  and  was  more  and  more 
trusted  in  by  the  parliament  and  the  country. 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  "  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  that  he  is 
gradually  gaining  influence  with  the  queen ;  and  her  manner  is  certainly  far  more 
gracious  towards  him  than  could  have  been  expected.  He  describes  her  as  endowed 
with  considerable  abilities ;  and  not  only  in  a  wonderful  manner  become  conversant 
with  state  affairs,  but  also  as  taking  an  absorbing  interest  in  them.  When  a 
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messenger's  box  is  brought  down  to  Windsor,  her  countenance,  which  is  naturally 
serious,  brightens  up  immediately.  She  reads  all  the  despatches;  makes  her 
comments  ;  and  is  really  so  much  engrossed  by  this  one  idea,  that  she  never  enters 
into  the  light,  gossiping  conversation  to  which  young  women  are  generally 
addicted.  *  *  *  *  On  a  late  occasion,  when  he  and  Lady  Peel  were  invited 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  Windsor,  her  majesty,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked 
him  what  was  the  reason  of  his  great  hostility  to  the  system  of  her  late 
government  ?  He  immediately  took  advantage  of  this  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  revolutionary  tendency  of  all  their  measures,  and  the  bad  spirit  which  they 
had  so  wantonly  excited  in  the  country — a  spirit  which  was  rapidly  threatening 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country.  He  said  that  crowned 
heads  should  think  not  only  of  what  was  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  but  also 
what  was  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  posterity.  It  was  in  itself  a  contradiction 
that  sovereigns  should  be  democrats,  or  encourage  those  principles  in  their  dominions  ; 
that  in  another  month  her  majesty  might,  probably,  give  birth  to  a  son,  to 
whom  it  must  be  the  object  of  her  anxiety  to  leave  her  crown  as  a  sure  and 
peaceful  inheritance ;  and  how  could  that  be  accomplished  by  following  the 
system  of  concession  and  revolution  into  which  she  had  been  led,  under  the 
false  hope  of  obtaining  a  short-lived  and  uncertain  popularity,  at  the  expense 
of  undermining  the  great  props  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state  ?" 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel's  foreign  policy.  "  Properly 
speaking,"  writes  Gruizot,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  foreign  policy,  that  was  really 
his  own,  of  which  he  had  a  clear  conception ;  which  proposed  to  itself  a  special 
plan  of  European  organisation,  and  the  adoption  of  which  he  assiduously  applied 
himself  to  secure.  It  is  the  natural  condition  of  free  countries,  that  internal 
politics,  questions  of  constitutional  organisation,  an-d  public  will,  being  great 
measures  of  finance,  occupy  the  chief  rank  in  their  affairs.  Unless  the  national 
independence  is  threatened,  or  a  people  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  master,  home  affairs  take  precedence,  in  its  opinion,  over  foreign  affairs.  This 
is  more  especially  the  condition  of  England,  defended  by  the  ocean  from  external 
complications  and  dangers.  Happy  nation !  M.  de  Talleyrand  used  to  say,  that 
has  no  frontiers.  I  do  not  remember  that,  at  any  period  in  English  history,  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  held  by  the  Prime  Minister ;  custom, 
with  its  deep-lying  reasons,  has  usually  connected  the  premiership  with  the  office 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  essentially  a  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  the  leader  of  the  home  government  in  state,  and  of  the  cabinet 
in  parliament.  But  if  foreign  policy  was  neither  his  dominant  idea  nor  his 
principal  occupation,  he  had  two  powerful  and  noble  maxims,  or  rather  feelings, 
on  this  subject ;  he  desired  that  peace  and  justice  should  prevail  among  states. 
And  these  mighty  words  were  not  merely  for  him  a  profession,  a  means  of  acting 
on  the  minds  of  men;  he  desired  that  peace  and  justice  should  prevail  in  the 
relations  of  England  with  other  nations,  seriously  and  sincerely,  as  a  good  and 
habitual  policy.  Although  very  solicitous  about  the  greatness  of  his  country, 
and  even  very  accessible  to  popular  impressions  with  regard  to  the  national  dignity 
and  honour,  he  formed  no  design  of  aggrandisement  for  England ;  felt  no  selfish 
jealousy  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  had  no  mania  for  domination  abroad — no  fondness 
for  displaying  an  undesired  and  arrogant  influence.  He  respected  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  other  states,  small  as  well  as  great,  weak  as  well  as  strong ;  and  regarded 
the  employment  of  menace  or  force  solely  as  a  last  extremity,  legitimate  only 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  repeat  the  same  words,  because  they  are  the 
most  simple  and  the  most  true — he  seriously  desired  that  peace  and  justice  should 
prevail  in  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  express  my 
meaning,  to  his  greater  honour,  he  believed  that  morality  and  good  sense  are 
essential  and  practicable  in  the  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  states — a  commonplace,  apparently,  which  all  politicians  repeat  with 
their  lips  ;  but  which,  in  reality,  very  few  of  them  truly  believe." 
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His  colleague,  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  praised  by  Gruizot  quite  as  warmly.  He 
adds — "  The  confidence  of  these  two  men  in  one  another  could  not  but  be,  and  was, 
entire.  The  Scottish  noble  frankly  and  simply  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  son 
of  the  English  cotton-spinner ;  the  parliamentary  leader  did  not  seek  to  direct 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  impose  his  own  diplomatic  views,  tastes,  and  modes  of  action 
on  his  colleague.  Agreeing  in  principle,  they  were  sure  that  the  one  would  not 
need  to  vindicate  his  authority,  or  the  other  his  independence ;  they  walked  loyally 
together  in  the  same  course,  each  in  his  own  rank,  and  with  the  same  duties 
to  perform.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  no  marked  preference  for  any  alliance,  or  for  any 
particular  friendship,  on  the  continent :  he  set  great  value  on  maintaining  good 
relations  with  France,  with  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  government ;  and  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  expressing  the  sentiments,  and  holding  the  language, 
best  adapted  to  secure  this  condition  of  things  ;  but  he  attached  equal  importance 
to  being  on  good  terms  with  Grermany,  or  with  Prussia,  and  was  equally  careful  to 
manifest  it.  Lord  Aberdeen,  while  keeping  on  the  best  terms  with  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  had  it  chiefly  at  heart  to  establish  a  close  friendship  between  England 
and  France,  as  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  the  two  nations  that  might  do 
one  another  the  most  harm,  are  also  the  most  interested  in  living  amicably 
together ;  and  that  great  human  interests,  as  well  as  their  own  national  interests, 
are  involved  in  their  peaceful  agreement." 

Gruizot,  as  we  have  shown,  got  on  better  with  Earl  Aberdeen  than  with 
Viscount  Palmerston.  The  first  difficulty  was  with  Syria  (the  right  of  search,  as 
we  have  previously  shown,  had  been  disposed  of).  Mehemet  Ali  oppressed  and 
drained  that  country;  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  impartiality  and  order. 
Anarchy  and  fanaticism  returned  there  with  the  government  of  the  sultan.  Civil 
war  recommenced  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites — an  old  war  of  race,  reli- 
gion, influence,  and  pillage.  France  took  the  initiative.  Gruizot,  the  foreign 
minister  of  that  country,  wrote  on  the  subject  to  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire.  The 
latter  found  Lord  Aberdeen  somewhat  embarrassed.  "  I  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  write  to  Constantinople  on  the  question.  He  objected,  at  first,  that  the 
too  frequent  intervention  of  the  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  might  tend  to  equal  consequences.  '  We  cannot  hope,'  said  he,  '  that  the 
Turkish  government  should  ever  be  legal  or  paternal.  We  should  vainly  endeavour 
to  lead  it  to  exact  ideas  of  order  and  justice.  The  powers  who  assume  this  task, 
and  act  too  vigorously  in  its  accomplishment,  will  compromise  themselves  use- 
lessly, and,  perhaps,  not  without  risking  their  reciprocal  good  intelligence.'  In 
these  words  I  recognised  a  policy  not  Lord  Aberdeen's,  but  to  which,  they  say,  he 
is  disposed  to  make  great  concessions.  I  answered,  that  if  he  feared  the  too 
active  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  the  only 
method  of  preventing  that  was  to  put  a  prompt  end  to  horrors,  the  prolonged  spec- 
tacle of  which  would  assuredly  excite  public  opinion  in  all  civilised  countries. 
Lord  Aberdeen  readily  returned  to  more  generous  inspirations.  He  agreed  with 
me  in  detesting  the  Turkish  Machiavelism,  which  he  believes  to  be  aware  of  the 
events  in  Syria.  He  answered  me,  that  the  letters  to  Constantinople  explicitly 
urged  the  necessity  of  sending  disciplined  troops  to  Syria,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  men  determined  to  re-establish  order.  He 
accuses  the  apathy  or  baseness  of  some  pachas,  and  positively  demands  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  who  has  assisted  the  Druses  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  Christians.  '  The  Druses,  nevertheless,'  he  added,  '  are  the  English  party : 
judge,  after  this  step,  of  the  importance  I  attach  to  these  miserable  questions  of 
local  contentions.' "  Guizot  says  he  felt  no  inquietude,  especially  as  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  was  despatched  to  Constantinople — "  an  envoy  very  friendly  to  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  fully  alive  to  moral  considerations  and  the 
rights  of  humanity."  The  Porte  was  obstinate,  and  France  was  firm.  Prince 
Metternich,  fertile  in  expedients,  suggested  a  new  idea.  He  proposed,  if  the  Porte 
refused  absolutely  to  re-establish  in  the  Libanus  the  old  Christian  administration, 
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personified  in  the  family  of  the  Cheabs,  that,  at  least,  the  Turkish  pacha  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  two  populations,  Maronite  and  Druse,  should  each  be 
ruled  by  a  chief  of  its  own  race  and  religion,  both  subject  to  the  governor-general 
of  Syria.  The  Porte  rejected  this  idea,  and  offered  to  place  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  under  the  authority  of  two  Caimacans,  each  distinct  from,  and  independent 
of  the  other,  but  both  Mahommedans.  This  the  European  plenipotentiaries  unani- 
mously refused.  Lord  Aberdeen  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  a  French  and  English 
naval  demonstration  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  the  Ottoman  power  suddenly  and 
wisely  yielded. 

Greece  was  the  next  country  to  demand  the  attention  of  diplomacy.  Greece, 
in  1840,  was  far  from  being  well  governed.  King  Otho,  an  honest  man,  attached 
to  what  he  conceived  his  duty  and  his  right,  was  tainted  with  the  maxims  of  the 
Bavarian  Court;  obstinate,  without  vigour,  and  plunged  in  continual  hesitation 
and  permanent  sloth,  which  paralysed  his  government,  and  allowed  financial  dis- 
order and  political  agitation  to  increase  from  day  to  day  in  his  little  state.  The  people 
grew  impatient ;  the  foreign  envoys,  especially  the  English  minister,  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  (whom  Guizot  calls  a  rough  and  imperious  minister),  blamed  the  king. 
The  English  and  Russian  party  almost  entirely  disputed  preponderance  there. 
France  was  determined  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie ;  or,  as  Guizot  more  elegantly 
expresses  it,  "  I  thought  the  moment  had  arrived  for  France  also  to  resume  her 
place.  M.  Piscatory  was  accordingly  sent  to  Athens;  so  that,  in  seeing  him, 
the  attention  of  the  Greeks  should  be  drawn  back  towards  France ;  that  he  might 
explain  cordially  to  them  our  counsels,  and  put  me  in  possession  of  the  true  state 
of  facts,  disfigured  in  the  recitals  of  interested  rivals  or  desponding  friends."  For 
the  evils  existing,  Lord  Palmerston  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional government.  To  this  Guizot  objected,  at  the  same  time  that  he  promised 
to  support  Mavrocardato,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Gruizot  wrote  to  M.  Piscatory — "  I  have  no  new  instruc- 
tions to  give  you.  You  went  to  Greece  to  tell  and  convince  the  Greeks  that  our 
wishes  towards  them  are  really  what  we  declared — a  good  administration  at  home, 
tranquil  expectation  abroad.  Herein  lies  our  whole  policy.  Greece  has  reached 
this  point — to  rise  she  has  only  to  live.  To  live  requires,  I  admit,  a  certain 
amount  of  wisdom.  By  general  consent  this  was  found  recently  wanting  in  the 
Greek  government.  I  hope  that  M.  Mavrocardato  may  exercise  it.  In  this  hope 
we  have  supported,  and  shall  continue  to  support  him,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider any  incidental  occurrence,  or  professing  to  ourselves  any  other  object.  Some 
complaints  reach  me  against  the  new  cabinet :  they  say  it  does  not  contain  enough 
of  our  friends,  and  that  our  friends  are  not  in  the  posts  best  suited  to  them.  Let 
us  sustain  our  friends,  but  without  urging  their  pretensions  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  French  government  itself,  whether  presided  over  by 
Mavrocardato  or  Colettis."  This  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  It  led  him 
to  write  to  Sir  E.  Lyons  in  a  similar  strain.  "  It  was  impossible  to  impart,"  adds 
Guizot,  "  more  loyalty  to  the  common  action  and  concerts  of  England  and  France 
at  Athens."  Clearly,  had  there  been  a  quarrel,  it  would  have  been  of  France's 
own  seeking. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  English  government  was  the  French  establishment 
in  Algeria :  they  were  considered  to  have  designs  on  Tunis.  The  English  cabinet 
showed  disquietude;  its  agents,  some  of  the  acutest  among  them,  with  little 
clearsightedness,  and  governed  by  habitual  apprehension,  talked  incessantly  of  the 
restless  spirit  and  ambition  of  France.  "  Lord  Aberdeen  thoroughly  understood 
our  disposition  ;  but  he  found  it  difficult,  and  his  colleagues  more  .difficult  still,  to 
believe  in  our  persevering  moderation." 

A  little  personal  intercourse  between  principals,  it  was  felt,  would  tend  to 
remove  diplomatic  difficulties,  and  to  strengthen  friendly  feeling  between  France 
and  England.  In  August,  accordingly,  the  queen  paid  Louis  Philippe  a  visit  at 
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En.  At  Paris,  and  wherever  the  news  spread,  a  great  effect  was  produced — satis- 
faction for  some,  discontent  for  others,  surprise  for  all.  Among  some  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body,  ill-humour  vented  itself  in  thoughtless  and  unworthy  expres- 
sions. "  The  freak  of  a  little  girl ;  a  king  would  not  have  acted  so."  And  when 
they  were  answered,  "  A  freak  accepted  by  ministers,  who  are  not  little  girls,"  the 
ill-temper  redoubled.  "  Her  ministers  think  only  of  pleasing  her :  they  tremble 
in  her  presence."  Very  soon,  however,  these  unworthy  feelings  were  restrained  and 
modified. 

The  royal  visit  is  thus  described  by  Ghiizot : — "  At  a  quarter  past  five  cannon 
announced  that  the  queen  was  in  sight.  In  another  half-hour  we  embarked  in  the 
royal  barge — the  king,  the  princes,  Lord  Cowley,  Admiral  Mackau,  and  myself,  to 
anticipate  her  arrival.  We  drew  up  alongside  the  yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert. 
We  mounted  the  deck.  The  king  and  queen  were  mutually  affected:  he  em- 
braced her.  She  said  to  me — '  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again  here.'  She 
descended  with  Prince  Albert  into  the  king's  barge.  The  queen,  as  she  placed  her 
foot  on  shore,  had  the  brightest  expression  of  countenance  I  have  ever  looked 
upon — a  mixture  of  emotions — a  degree  of  surprise;  and,  above  all,  the  most 
animated  pleasure  in  this  reception.  There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  in  the 
royal  tent.  Then  the  carriages  and  the  journey.  '  God  save  the  Queen !'  was 
loudly  played ;  and  there  were  as  many  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  Queen  of  England !' 
as  'Long  live  the  King !'  *  *  *  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  Lord  Aberdeen  said 
to  me,  'Take  this,  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  certain  indication  of  our  policy  on  the 
Spanish,  and  on  all  other  questions :  we  shall  talk  thoroughly  on  all.'  It  was  not 
easy  to  talk.  The  days  were  passed  in  general  parties ;  in  presentations ;  in 
snatches  of  conversation ;  in  the  drawing-room,  and  promenades.  On  Sunday,  the 
3rd  of  September,  after  Queen  Victoria  had  been  present  at  the  English  service,  in 
a  hall  of  the  chateau,  arranged  for  that  purpose,  the  king  took  her,  in  a  large 
char  a  bane,  entirely  filled  by  the  royal  family,  to  the  summit  of  a  table-land, 
which  afforded  an  admirable  view  of  sea  and  forest.  The  weather  was  beautiful ; 
but  the  road  bad,  narrow,  and  full  of  stones  and  ruts.  The  Queen  of  England 
laughed,  and  amused  herself  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  jolted  along  in  royal  French 
company,  in  a  sort  of  carriage  quite  new  to  her,  and  drawn  by  six  splendid,  dapple- 
grey  Norman  horses,  driven  gaily  by  two  postilions,  with  their  sounding-bells  and 
brilliant  uniform.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  followed,  with  Lord  Liverpool  and 
M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire  in  another  carriage.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  just  had  with  the 
king  a  long  tete-a-tete,  by  which  he  was  satisfied  and  impressed — satisfied  with 
the  political  views  and  intentions  which  the  king  had  opened  to  him,  especially  on 
the  question  of  Spain;  struck  by  the  fertility  of  his  ideas  and  recollections — by  the 
rectitude  and  liberty  of  his  judgment — by  the  natural  and  cheerful  animation  of 
his  language.  '  The  king  has  spoken  to  me  without  reserve,  and  very  seriously,'  he 
said  to  me.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  talked,  as  we  drove  along,  a  little  of  all  things^ 
He  told  me  that  for  two  months  the  queen  had  projected  this  voyage,  and  had 
spoken  of  it  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  himself;  that  they  had  strongly  approved  of 
it,  requesting  her  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  until  the  rising  of  parliament,  to 
avoid  the  questions  and  remarks,  and,  perhaps,  censures  of  the  opposition.  '  The 
queen,'  added  Lord  Aberdeen,  'would  not  go  to  Paris;  she  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  king  and  royal  family,  not  to  divert  herself.'  In  this  conversation  I  expressed 
a  disposition  to  concert  with  him  liberal  modifications  in  our  mutual  tariffs,  sepa- 
rately arranged  by  the  two  governments,  in  perfect  independence,  rather  than 
to  conclude  a  solemn  and  permanent  treaty.  He  seemed  to  accept  my  arguments ; 
and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  said  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel — '  I  incline  to 
think  that  this  would  be  better  than  a  commercial  treaty,  the  importance  of  which 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  never  fails  to  excite,  on  both  sides,  much  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.' 

"  On  returning  from  the  drive,  the  king  had  no  sooner  left  his  carriage  than 
he  asked  me  what  effect  their  interview  had  produced  upon  Lord  Aberdeen. 
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'  Good  sire,'  I  replied,  '  I  am  certain ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  given  me  any 
details,  which  I  must  wait  for.'  This  delay  greatly  disconcerted  the  king.  He 
was  patient  in  the  end,  and  for  general  results  ;  but  the  most  eager  and  anxious  of 
men  at  the  moment,  and  in  any  particular  case.  Never  did  he  appear  more 
friendly,  I  might  even  say  more  affectionate,  to  myself.  6  We  are,'  said  he  to  me 
on  that  day,  '  very  necessary  to  each  other.  Without  you  I  can  arrest  bad  policy ; 
but  it  is  only  with  you  that  I  can  carry  out  good.' 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  September,  during  a  royal  drive,  from  which  we 
requested  permission  to  absent  ourselves,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  walked  together 
for  two  hours  in  the  park,  conversing  on  all  subjects;  on  both  our  countries  and 
governments,  on  the  East,  on  Russia  in  the  East,  on  Greece,  Spain,  the  right 
of  search,  and  treaty  of  commerce — a  conversation  singularly  free  and  frank  on 
both  sides,  and  in  which  we  visibly  enjoyed  the  pleasure  that  leads  to  confidence 
and  friendship.  I  was  more  impressed  than  I  can  describe,  by  the  calm  expansion 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  mind,  and  the  modest  elevation  of  his  sentiments.  I  found 
him  at  once  extremely  impartial,  and  thoroughly  English ;  a  practical  politician, 
without  contempt  for  principles;  and  Liberal  from  justice,  and  respect  for  rights, 
although  decidedly  Conservative.  At  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  me  to  have 
little  taste  for  public  and  ardent  controversy ;  and  disposed  to  prefer,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  object,  slow  and  gentle  proceedings.  The  marriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  was  evidently,  in  his  eyes,  our  great  affair,  andf  the  right  of  search  our 
leading  embarrassment.  '  There  are  two  things,'  he  said  to  me,  '  on  which  my 
country  is  not  tractable,  and  myself  less  liberal  than  I  could  wish — the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  Protestant  propagandism.  On  all  other  matters  let  you  and 
me  think  only  of  doing  what  appears  best ;  I  will  undertake  to  ensure  approval. 
The  two  points  I  have  named  embrace  impossibilities  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  great  circumspection  must  be  observed.'  I  asked  what  might  be  the  strength, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  party  called  saints  ?  *  They  are  all  saints  on 
such  questions,'  was  his  answer.  I  convinced  him,  nevertheless,  that  our  Chambers 
would  persist  obstinately  in  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  search ;  and 
that  this  international  question  was  one  for  which  a  solution  must  be  found,  and 
a  danger  which  called  imperatively  for  termination." 

The  visit  was  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences  as  regards  France.  It 
gave  her  a  European  status,  which  she  had  long  desiderated.  The  Russian  Court 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  visit  with  real  alarm.  From  Vienna,  Count  de 
Flahault  wrote  to  Guizot — "  I  can  easily  see  that  Prince  Metternich  (the  quarter 
most  favourable  to  us)  is  anything  but  satisfied.  It  is  not  that  he  wishes  for 
unfriendly  intelligence  between  the  governments  of  France  and  England ;  he  is  too 
much  an  advocate  of  peace  for  that :  but  he  has  no  desire  to  see  established  too 
close  a  friendship ;  and  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England  he 
holds  in  antipathy.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  negative  the  influence  he  is 
accustomed  to  exercise  as  the  grand  moderator  and  mediator  of  Europe." 

We  have  said  Russia  was  displeased.  The  czar  thought  it  time  to  bestir 
himself,  lest  this  Anglo-French  alliance  might  prove  too  intimate.  Accordingly, 
on  June  1st,  1844,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  Guizot 
wrote  to  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire — "  On  this  subject  I  have  no  private  directions 
to  give  you.  Be  reserved,  with  a  shade  of  coldness.  The  unfriendly  here,  or  the 
malicious  only,  would  rejoice  if  we  took  umbrage  at  this  journey,  or  evinced,  at 
least,  ill-temper.  There  will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  see  things  as  they  are, 
and  reject  perverse  conclusions.  The  emperor  goes  to  London  because  the  Queen 
of  England  went  to  Eu.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  looking  on  this  as  a  retaliation. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  accomplish  no  policy  with  the  English  cabinet 
beyond  what  we  know."  During  his  visit,  the  emperor  conducted  himself 
admirably  as  a  courtier.  Being  present  one  day  with  the  queen  at  a  review,  and 
complimenting  her  on  the  splendid  appearance  of  her  troops,  he  added,  with 
a  profound  bow — "  I  beg  your  majesty  to  consider  all  mine  as  belonging  to  you  :"' 
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:MI<|  In-  repealed  what,  he  ;aid  to  many  oll'icers  of  her  ina  ji  •:  I  \  r's  slalf.  At  Ascot 
races  lie  aTlec(ed  I  In'  ni".  I  e\|  ra\  ;i";int  admiral  mn;  ;IIH|  to  .1  i  I  (ho  expenses 
-•I  (In:  n.i  I  n>n:i  I  .nun  .  nnnl,  lie  conferred  (lie  animal  .'nil.  of  .'I  -"Id  cup.  A 
:  .ill.  :.ci  i|*l  inn  IM!!  W.'IM  l.»  l.il  ••  |.l.i.-.-  nil  Ilir  |(>lli  ,,|  Jim.-.,  lor  Mi<-  benefit  of  Mi- 
l'..li  li  ivfuj'ci  AM.  ni|. I..  \\in-  in;i(lc,  un  nee<  ,  ;;l  ul|\ •,  I..  :nl|..iii  n  il.  r.;u<>ii 

l'.i  iiniit'U  ,  Mir  l.'n  I. Hi  ;imh.issador,  wrote  jo  (lie  PllcheSH  of  Somerset.,  (he  lirs(, 
nl  (lie  l;i(ly  palii'iic  :<  ,  l<>  :;i\  Ih.il  Mie  emperor  Viewed  (Ill's  act  of  beiieyoleneo 
\\llli  nilieli  inlcie.l,  :nid  Wollld  Wllllil"ly  as  ociate  himself  \villl  il,  should  I  ho 
leccipl--  n,.|  .inswor  the  hopes  of  the  eommidoe  ;  ;ind  at  (lie  very  ;:nue  moment, 
lie  observed,  willl  ill-SUpples  ed  llllllK  ill  r,  (o  Horace  N'eriH  I  "'I'liev  (TV  ill  my 
even  lull',  *•/,<«//////'<•  ////•  r<tfi'H  !""'  (  >ll  (lie  \vlmle,  hi;;  \i;j|  \\.i:;  :i  success. 

Tin1  public  were  eli;iiiiuil  \\iMi  his  splendid  person,  his  open  deportment,  his 
h.ni"lil\  :  inipl  it  i(  \.  (Slll'ewd  observers,  ln>\\<  \nn  :  u;  .p<  •«•(  <  <  I  Mi.il  he  \\;is  (ml  acini"; 
.1  part. 

"Cut  /'<»//().'"  a:  I. rd  MM'  l''n  iidi  :imbas:  ador.  IM.de  Sa  in(e  Anlaire  \\  rol  e  I  o 
(iui/»»l  "  I  nsked  Lm  d  Alu-ideen  \vh.il  h«<  wished  me  (o  say  (o  von  on  (he  poliHeal 
objec(  <>!  I  he  emperor's  visit.  *  I  undersland  \<MII  eiirmsil\/  he  replied  ;  L;i  \'o\a<_^e 
(o  Kn-laiid  from  (he  ('li.ilean  d'Mu,  or  In  un  I  he  Chalean  d'Kn  lo  I'ln-dand,  ma\  be 
explained  us  a  p.i  i  I  \  •>!  pleasure  ;  bill  I  o  a  i  i  i  \  e  111  cm  Id  da  \  s  l'i  oiti  (he  e\  I  i  vmd  \  ol' 
Murope,  (  o  rel  in  n  iiiei"hl  <  l;i  \ : ,  a  1 1  c  r,  a  |  >pea  is  less  simple;  and  \d,in  ;  pile  ol' all 
improbability,  it  is  posih\c  Mial  I  he  emperor  has  neiMier  I  ran:  .id ed  nor  aMempled 
any  poli(ical  business;  (he  only  subject  on  \\lneli  \\e  :  puke  in  di  l:nl  is  MIC  Turkish 
(Mnpire.  'V\\(*  emperor  much  desires  Hs  pi'eser\a(  ion,  and  is  very  uneasy  at  ils 
Weakness.  Itut  he  proposed  no  plan,  and  ;ii""«  led  no  project  applicable  (o  (he 
tlilVtM'eiit  (Welltunlil  ies  \\c  may  :m(  icipjilo.'  I  remarked,  ho\\(\er,'  IM.de  Saiuli^ 
An  la  ire  added,  lk  in  (lie  com  e  ol  our  con  versa  ( ion,  Mia  I  1  he  Kmperor  N  ielmlas.  had 
declared  lluil,  under  any  circuinslniices,  ho  waided  nolhiii";  lor  himsell.  lie 
evinced  (Mpi.'il  coillidtMlco  iu  (In*  disinleres(cdiiess  ol  Mn«> l;md,  with  which  couulry 
he  r.  conlidenl ol' a,  triendly  understanding,  happen  what  may.  I'.nl  (heemb;i. 
meiil  will,  he  (hinks,  come  I'rom  (he  side  ol'  l('ranc(»." 

The  emperor,  in  1  S  I  I,  I  ook  care  iml  ( o  pro  post »  to  Lord  A  ben  lee  n  I  he  plan  tor 
the  eei  u  |  iii  •-.(  and  partition  ol  (he  ()Moinail  em]>ire,  (o  (he  eiilnc  exclusion  c>  I 
I'lanee:  which,  in  a  weak  moment,  he,  nine  ycais  afterwards,  rc\ealcd  to  Sir 
( i  eo  I'^e  I  la  mi  It  on  Seymour. 

The  Kin^' of  Franco  soon  followed  in  (  he  sleps  of  <  he  I\nssian  emperor.  Louis 
1'hilippe,  accompanied  bv  (Jui'/.ol,  came  o\<  r  in  ('c'ober  following.  The  minister 
writes  ik  At  the  (\uirl,  tilled  with  Tories,  some  expressed  considerable  surprise  at 
seeing  around  them,  and  amongst  I  heinseU'es,  siich  marked  conrte:  v  to  P'rance,  and 
(o  a  Kiii'1;  of  l-'iance  sj>rnn;;'  from  a  revolution.  Hut  these  remnants  of  the  pa  ions 
and  routines  of  party  \anish  or  remain  silent  before  the  evident  friendship  of  (he 
(juoeu  lor  Kin;1,  Lonis  Philippe  and  his  family;  (he  amicable  understanding  pro- 
claiunvd  by  the  Tor\'  cabiix  (  ;  (he  adhesion  "i\cn  to  (his  policv  b\  (he  old  and 
ilblst  rions  i  h  ii  I  .  of  ()!(>  parly  (the  Puke  of  Wellington  at  (heir  heath,  anil  tlie 
satisfaction  which  (he  \N'hi«;-s  could  not  avoid  exhibit  in.";'.  It  was  \\ilh  tluv  eyuoral 
approbation,  NN'hi:1;  and  Toi\-,  arislociatic  and  popular,  that  the  cpieen  conferred 
on  Louis  lM\ilipp(x  the  (hdcr  of  the  (iarter;  and  on  (ho  e\eniii";ol  (heda\  on 
which  the  city  of  London  presented  its  address,  the  ceremony  of  knightly  in- 
ve  lilnre  took  place  at  Windsor  by  t ho  bands  of  Queen  Victoria  herself,  surrounded 
bv  the  full  splendour  of  her  Court.  Lord  Aberdeen,  ever  thoughtful  and  just, 
towards  his  adversaries,  took  care  (bat,  bv  special  favour,  the  chief  of  the  Wliij;- 
leaders.  Lord  John  Kussell,  should  be  invited  (o  dine  at.  Windsor  on  the  eve  of  the 
kind's  depart nre  ;  ami  ho  en^a^cd  me  to  talk  lively  with  him  on  the  relations 
bet  \\ccu  (lit1  t wo  count ries,  and  on  (he  ri^hl  of  search.  This  (piest ion  over  occupied 
hi.  mind;  ho  endeavoured  to  place  it  beyond  parts'  disputes;  and  he  had  some  bopo 
ibat  Lord  John  Km.-. ell  mijdit  render  ;ome  assistance.  L»>nl  I'almorston,  on  the 
contraiN,  in  (he  preceding  sessu»n,  had  tried  to  excittx  t>n  ( In*  (jut'stion  a  passionate 
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debate.  He  gave  notice  of  a  formal  motion  against  any  attack  upon  the  right 
of  search,  and  the  treaties  which  established  it.  The  slight  favour  which  his 
project  received,  even  from  the  Whigs  themselves,  led  to  its  repeated  adjournment. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  declared,  that  to  that  motion  he  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  conventions  relative  to  the  right  of  search  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  essay,  ever  open 
to  the  examination  of  both  countries  ;  and  on  the  day  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
to  develop  his  proposition,  the  House  was  counted  out." 

France,  under  Guizot,  began  colonising  in  Africa.  The  English  merchants 
were  alarmed  :  the  English  cabinet  demanded  explanations.  "  Lord  Aberdeen,"  says 
Guizot,  "  with  his  accustomed  loyalty,  acknowledged  our  right,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion.  France  obtained,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  for  her  commerce, 
her  marine,  and  her  future  prospects,  the  resting-points  of  which  she  stood  in 
need." 

With  the  same  view,  France  took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Mayotta  and 
Nozibe,  at  the  north  entry  of  the  channel  of  Mozambique ;  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Iman  of  Muscat,  which  gave  important  securities  and  liberties  ;  and  took 
possession,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Marquesas  islands.  This  led  to  an 
imbroglio  with  England,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  relations  of  England  and  France  were  seriously  compromised  by  two 
very  important  questions. 

Belgium  had  commenced  an  agitation  for  the  assimilation  of  the  custom- 
house duties  between  herself  and  France.  In  1840,  under  the  ministry  of  M. 
Thiers,  the  question  had  been  introduced,  and  a  negotiation  opened.  It  was 
resumed  in  1841.  Four  conferences  took  place  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, at  which  Gfuizot  presided.  The  Belgians  proposed  the  total  abolition  of 
all  scale  of  customs  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
single  and  identical  tariff  on  their  frontiers.  But  they  attached  to  it  the  express 
condition  that  the  Belgian  frontiers  should  be  guarded  by  Belgian  officials. 
France  replied,  that  she  could  not  entrust  to  Belgian  officers  the  care  of  her 
industrial  and  financial  interests.  A  new  complication  came.  For  two  or  three 
years,  threads  and  tissues  of  English  flax  had  rapidly  encroached  upon  the  French 
market.  From  1840  to  1842,  their  importation  had  doubled.  The  French 
spinning  factories  were  seriously  menaced.  In  1842,  France  raised  the  duties  on 
foreign  threads  and  tissues  of  flax.  This  was  a  blow  at  Belgium  not  intended. 
Accordingly,  between  the  latter  country  and  France  a  commercial  convention  was 
concluded,  which  exempted  Belgium  from  the  increased  duty.  This  question 
settled,  that  of  the  union  of  customs  was  resumed.  The  foreign  powers  became 
alarmed.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1842,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  a  pressing,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  a  conciliatory  letter  to  King  Leopold,  to  detach  him  from  a 
measure  "  full  of  danger,  it  may  be  affirmed,  for  the  interests  of  your  majesty,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe."  Some  weeks  after,  he  said  to  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire — 
"  It  seems  that  the  Belgian  question  is  still  pending."  The  ambassador  replied, 
"  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  except  through  the  newspapers :  that  he  thought  a 
speedy  and  definite  solution  was  scarcely  possible ;  that  he  was  glad  to  notice  the 
indifference  of  the  English  peers  ;  and  thence  inferred,  that  he  would  not  have  to 
quarrel  with  his  lordship  about  it."  His  lordship  replied,  "  that  all  commercial 
treaties  were  popular  in  England ;  and  that  English  capitalists  would  be  the  less 
disposed  to  complain  of  a  Franco-Belgian  treaty,  as  they  would  hasten  to  embark 
their  capital  in  Belgian  manufactures ;  and  would  promise  themselves  enormous 
profits  from  these  speculations."  As  regarded  the  union  of  customs,  his  lordship 
intimated,  that  was  quite  a  different  affair.  "  You  can  understand,"  he  said,  "  that 
England  could  not  see,  with  a  favourable  eye,  French  custom-house  officers  at 
Antwerp.  You  will  also  encounter  opposition  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  and,  this 
time,  you  will  find  us  more  united  than  on  the  right  of  search."  In  fact,  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  assured  himself  of  this.  He  had,  on  the  28th  of  October,  addressed 
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a  despatch  to  the  representatives  of  England,  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
with  orders  to  communicate  it  to  those  three  Courts;  in  which,  without  fully  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  manifested  from  the  earliest 
reports  of  the  intended  Franco-Belgian  union,  he  maintained,  in  the  name  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  in  virtue  of  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of  January,  1831, 
which  had  established  it,  that  the  other  cabinets  were  authorised  to  oppose 
themselves  to  a  combination  which  would  present  a  real  danger  to  the  balance 
of  European  power.  On  the  29th  of  November,  he  expressed  himself  still  more 
strongly  on  the  subject  to  the  Belgian  minister  in  London,  M.  Van  de  Weyer ; 
and  in  December,  having  requested  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire  to  call  upon  him,  he 
said — "  I  am  informed  that  a  former  minister  has  had  an  interview  with  King 
Louis  Philippe,  and  that  they  held  a  long  conversation  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
union  of  customs.  The  ex-minister  said  that  the  project  would  encounter  unani- 
mous opposition  in  Europe.  The  king  replied,  'I  have  no  reason  to  expect  this 
opposition,  and  I  do  not  believe  it,  since  none  of  the  powers  have  caused  a  word 
to  be  said  to  me  on  the  subject.'  In  consequence  of  this  speech  of  your  king, 
and  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding  on  a  matter  so  serious,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  write  to  Lord  Cowley,  and  also  to  tell  you  that  the  customs'  union  between 
France  and  Belgium,  would  appear  to  us  an  attack  on  Belgian  independence,  and, 
consequently,  on  the  treaties  by  which  it  is  established." — "  I  declined,"  wrote  the 
ambassador  to  Gruizot,  "  any  discussion  on  the  words  or  personal  opinion  of  the 
king;  but  I  affirmed  that  my  government  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  in- 
formed by  me,  and  through  other  channels  also,  of  the  intention  of  the  English 
cabinet.  It  was  therefore  in  full  knowledge  of  the  case  that  you  had  entered  on 
the  examination  of  the  question — determined  to  solve  it,  in  consideration  with  the 
national  interests,  and  without  pausing  at  the  expression  of  a  discontent  founded 
neither  in  justice  nor  in  reason."  Lord  Aberdeen  resumed — "I  have  abstained 
until  now  from  speaking  in  any  detail  upon  the  subject :  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as 
your  government  can  defer  to  the  complaints  of  French  commerce  without  the 
appearance  of  its  resolutions  being  influenced  by  diplomatic  considerations;  but 
to-day  I  felt  bound  to  name  it  to  you,  to  prevent  any  false  interpretations  arising 
from  silence.  I  have,  moreover,  taken  care  that  the  step  adopted  with  you  shall 
not  be  in  any  manner  collective." 

Happily,  the  fears  and  jealousies  on  this  subject  were  all  dissipated  by  the 
failure  'of  the  scheme.  The  negotiations,  conferences,  and  royal  and  ministerial 
conversations  ended  in  nothing.  The  idea  of  the  union  of  customs  between 
France  and  Belgium  was  gradually  and  silently  abandoned;  and  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1845,  after  several  more  months  of  restricted  and  effective  nego- 
tiations, a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  lowering  the  mutual  tariff  on  many  com- 
modities, regulated  for  six  years,  in  a  more  extensive  and  liberal  manner  than 
that  contracted  in  1842,  the  industrial  relation  of  the  two  countries. 

A  more  serious  matter  came  up  next.  England  has  always  dreaded  the 
preponderance  of  France  in  Spain.  In  1840,  the  designs  of  France  in  that 
quarter  were,  in  England,  viewed  with  profound  distrust,  though  Queen  Chris- 
tina and  the  chiefs  of  the  French  party  had  lost  power,  and  the  new  regent 
was  Espartero,  the  friend  of  England.  The  accession  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  Gruizot 
confesses,  made  no  difference.  Lord  Aberdeen  evinced,  on  this  point,  more  freedom 
of  mind  and  impartiality ;  but  the  anti-French  suspicions  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  were 
so  deeply  rooted,  that  he  declared  himself  inclined  to  seek,  in  Spanish  affairs, 
the  amicable  understanding  and  concerted  action  of  England  with  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia — neither  of  which  three  powers  had  acknowledged  Queen  Isabella  or 
the  Spanish  constitutional  system — rather  than  a  friendly  accord  with  France.  His 
language  was — "Resistance  to  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  Spain 
ought  to  be  our  principal  and  constant  effort."  The  English  minister  at  Madrid, 
Mr.  Aston,  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  but  specially  selected  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  imbued  with  similar  sentiments. 
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Gruizot  and  Louis  Philippe  appeared  to  have  been  much  affected  with  the 
helplessness  of  the  Spanish  queen.  In  August,  1841,  Gruizot  wrote  to  the  king — 
"  An  idea  disturbs  me.  I  fear  lest  we  should  assume  the  air  of  abandoning, 
without  protection  or  succour,  this  poor  little  queen,  who  has  near  her  neither 
mother  nor  governante,  nor  any  faithful  and  devoted  servant.  Would  not  this 
be  an  extremely  suitable,  praiseworthy,  and  well-selected  moment  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  specially  accredited  to  her,  in  case  of  revolutionary  movements  ? 
The  government  of  Madrid  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this.  The  king 
would  perform  an  act  of  political  foresight  and  family  protection.  No  one  could 
misunderstand  it ;  and  I  cannot  see,  under  any  possible  hypothesis,  how  evil  con- 
sequences could  result.  I  entreat  the  king  to  think  well  of  this,  and  to  com- 
municate to  me  his  impression."  Louis  Philippe,  of  course,  was  ready;  but 
Queen  Christina,  then  at  Paris,  and  her  faithful  adviser,  M.  Zeia  Bermudez,  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  the  formation  of  the  Tory  cabinet  in  England.  He  cal- 
culated upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  monarchical  and  Conservative  opinions.  This 
position  did  not  suit  France ;  and  M.  Salvandy  was  despatched  to  Madrid  just 
as  the  news  of  General  O'Donnell's  insurrection  in  Navarre,  against  Espartero, 
reached  Paris.  Gruizot  wrote  immediately  to  the  great  powers,  intimating  that 
France,  while  friendly  towards  Queen  Christina  on  family  and  personal  grounds, 
had  taken  no  steps  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Espartero.  On  the  future  of 
Spain,  the  document  referred  to  continues  : — 

"  Of  the  three  parties  in  action  there — the  Absolutists  and  Don  Carlos,  the 
Moderates  and  Queen  Christina,  the  extreme  Liberals  and  the  regent  Espartero,  or 
tutor  Arguelles — neither  is  sufficiently  strong  nor  wise  to  conquer  its  adversaries, 
to  restrain  them,  and  re-establish  order  and  regular  government  in  the  country. 
Spain  will  not  reach  this  result  but  by  an  understanding  between  the  three. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  understanding  can  never  be  effected  unless  France 
and  England  labour  to  that  end  in  concert.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  England 
in  Spain ;  their  struggles  for  influence ;  the  opposition  of  their  patronage — these 
causes  alone  suffice  to  feed  the  war  of  Spanish  parties,  and  to  strike  them  all  with 
impotence  when  they  reach  government. 

"  A  good  intelligence,  and  common  action,  between  France  and  England,  are 
indispensable  to  the  pacification  of  Spain. 

"  And,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  most  truly  said  to  you,  in  order  that  France  and 
England  may  understand  each  other,  and  act  in  concert  in  Spain,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  not  be  the  only  actors  on  that  stage ;  and  that  the  other  great 
powers  should  appear  there  with  them.  With  two  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
rivalry  might  continue :  with  five  we  may  hope  that  a  more  general  and  elevated 
interest  would  ultimately  prevail.' 

"  Undoubtedly,  interests  of  a  secondary  class  will  not  cease  to  exist.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  will  always  be,  as  between  France  and  England,  as  regards  Spain,  ques- 
tions of  national  self-love  and  traditionary  jealousy — questions  of  alliance  and  mar- 
riage. I  do  not  misconceive  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  these  questions.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  on  them  all  we  shall  be  found  moderate  and  conciliatory,  with- 
out reserved  thoughts  or  exclusive  pretensions.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  at 
present.  We  earnestly  desire  the  pacification  of  Spain ;  it  is  essential  to  our 
repose  and  prosperity.  We  cannot  suffer  a  hostile  influence  to  be  established 
there  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  But  I  affirm  that,  on  the  theatre  of  Spain, 
pacified  and  regularly  governed,  as  soon  as  we  no  longer  see  cause  to  fear  for  our 
just  interests  and  rights,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  live  in  harmony  with  all  the 
world,  and  neither  to  desire,  nor  do  anything  to  inspire,  unreasonable  uneasiness 
for  the  proper  balance  and  strength  of  Europe." — Such  were  the  views  of  France, 
as  plausibly  expressed  by  Gruizot.  What  was  the  language  of  the  English  cabinet  ? 
The  French  ambassador  shall  reply. 

When  the  reports  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Christines  reached  London,  Lord 
Aberdeen  at  first  evinced  little  emotion.  He  spoke  of  it  coldly  to  M.  de  Sainte 
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Aulaire  ;  adding,  as  if  incidentally,  "  I  would  not  give  too  much  utterance  to  this 
idea ;  but,  in  reality,  I  see  no  safety  for  Spain  except  in  a  union  of  the  parties  of 
Queen  Christina  and  Don  Carlos  by  marriage."  On  the  next  occasion  he  was  more 
animated,  as  the  ambassador  assured  him  that  France  had  taken  no  part  in  what 
was  passing  in  Navarre.  "  Here,  again,"  said  he,  "  are  things  that  I  am  bound  to 
believe  in  the  face  of  all  probability;  but,  assuredly,  you  will  find  many  incre- 
dulous. Is  not  Queen  Christina  in  Paris  ?  Is  she  not  going  to  place  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  insurrection  ?"  When  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire  delivered  to  him  the  letter 
from  which  we  have  already  taken  an  extract,  he  was  much  struck  by  it :  he  kept 
it  a  few  days ;  and,  on  returning  it,  said  that  he  had  shown  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  also  to  the  queen,  whom  it  had  greatly  interested. 

The  insurrection  was,  however,  speedily  put  down,  whether  Louis  Philippe 
was  mixed  up  with  it  or  not.  At  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  the  regent, 
Espartero,  triumphed  rapidly.  The  most  brilliant  and  the  most  devoted  of  Queen 
Christina's  partisans,  General  Diego  Leon,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot.  Espartero 
did  not  gain  much  by  his  victory.  France  refused  to  expel  Queen  Christina,  and 
actually  sent  troops  to  the  frontier,  and  ships  to  the  Catalonian  coast.  The  anar- 
chists attacked  Espartero.  At  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  on  several  other  points,  he 
was  in  open  contest  with  disorders  and  revolutionary  insurrection.  He  laboured 
honestly  to  suppress  them ;  and  endeavoured,  by  his  ability  as  a  soldier,  to  com- 
pensate for  his  deficiencies  as  a  statesman.  Towards  the  end  of  November, 
M.  de  Sal  van  dy  started  for  Madrid  as  French  ambassador.  A  question  as  to  his 
reception  promised  to  create  additional  complications.  The  ambassador  wrote  to 
Gruizot — "  I  feel  convinced  that  the  hand  of  an  ally  has  directed  all.  In  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Aston  (and  I  mentioned  this  to  M.  Pageot  before  this  incident 
intervened),  I  saw  the  obstinate  Whig — the  determined  and  impassioned  con- 
tinuator  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy — who  finds,  in  the  part  he  plays  there,  a 
double  gratification — that  of  revenging  himself  on  France,  as  also  on  the  very 
cabinet  that  employs  him.  My  careful  and  cordial  expressions  on  the  alliance  of 
the  two  nations,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  governments,  extracted  from  him  no 
reply.  Neither  could  I  obtain  any  to  my  assurances  of  sincere  and  sustained 
efforts  to  establish  a  perfect  understanding  with  him.  His  features  and  tone  alone 
responded.  His  external  politeness  had  not  concealed  from  me  his  vexation  at 
being  no  longer  alone  on  this  theatre,  and  seeing  his  influence  disputed.  Let  me 
repeat,  that  I  fully  adopted  this  impression,  and  formed  this  judgment,  previous  to 
the  incident  which  has  occurred."  Gruizot  adds — "  M.  de  Salvandy's  impressions 
were  just,  but  extreme ;  and  he  attached  to  them,  as  was  his  frequent  practice, 
consequences  too  important.  Mr.  Aston's  dispositions  were  not  more  favourable 
than  he  interpreted  them.  Accustomed  to  represent  and  practise  the  policy  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  between  France  and  England  in  Spain,  the  minister  of 
Lord  Palmerston  had  more  taste  for  the  inspirations  of  the  old  chief  than  for  those 
of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  troubled  himself  very  little  as  to  the 
disagreement  that  sprung  up  between  the  new  French  ambassador  and  the  Spanish 
government :  but  his  attitude  was  embarrassed  and  weak,  rather  than  clear  and 
active.  He  did  not  guide  the  regent  Espartero  and  his  councillors  in  the  quarrel  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  he  merely  followed  them,  writing  to  London  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  they  were  in  the  right,  and  even  striving  to  hold  his  ground  in 
Madrid  by  not  opposing  them.  He  might  have  employed  a  favourable  influence, 
which  he  did  not  seek;  and  that  which  he  exercised  was  bad,  though  feeble." 
The  difficulty  increased.  The  English  minister  is  described,  by  Guizot,  as  lending 
"  a  cold  and  embarrassed  concurrence  to  insignificant  attempts  at  conciliation." 

In  London  a  much  more  conciliatory  feeling  was  entertained.  In  January, 
1842,  after  Salvandy  had  left  Madrid,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Mr.  Aston  as 
follows : — "  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  you  with  the  most  perfect  frank- 
ness on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  French 
ambassador.  You  know,  without  doubt,  that  it  is  attributed  solely  to  your  influence. 
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This  is  not  alone  the  conviction  of  M.  de  Salvandy  and  the  French  government.  I 
have  seen  letters  from  Madrid,  written  by  persons  who  have  no  relations  with 
them,  but  filled  with  the  same  persuasion.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  attach  no  credit 
to  these  reports,  and  that  I  believe  you  have  endeavoured,  by  conciliatory  measures, 
to  accommodate  this  misunderstanding.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  have  acted 
under  the  idea  that  the  Spanish  government  was  well  founded  in  its  pretensions,  it 
is  clear  that  your  advice,  in  whatever  mode  you  may  have  given  it  (and  you  have 
not  explained  this  to  me  in  detail),  was  not  calculated  to  produce  much  effect. 

"  No  one  can  be  more  disposed  than  I  am  to  support  the  Spanish  government 
when  in  the  right,  especially  against  France.  But,  in  this  case,  I  think  it  de- 
cidedly wrong ;  and  I  much  regret  that  your  judgment,  usually  so  sound,  should 
have  arrived  at  such  a  decision.  The  justification  that  the  Spanish  government 
pretends  to  find  in  Article  39  of  the  constitution,  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  such  a 
sophism  suffices  to  inspire  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Consider  it  certain,  that  if  the 
present  course  is  pursued  in,  it  must  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  of  the  recognition  of 
Queen  Isabella  by  the  northern  powers.  They  would  see  in  it,  very  naturally,  only 
an  adroit  attempt,  by  the  revolutionary  party,  to  lower  the  monarchy — an  attempt 
supported  by  English  jealousy  at  the  aspect  of  French  influence. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Spaniards  regard  with  'suspicion  every  step  of 
France ;  and  that  they  see,  in  all,  some  intention  of  slighting  the  regent  and  his 
authority.  In  the  present  case  I  believe  this  suspicion  to  be  unfounded,  and  that 
the  French  mission  has  been  undertaken  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  urged  by  our 
desire.  The  natural  proceeding,  simple  and  quite  obvious,  was,  without  any 
doubt,  that  the  ambassador  should  present  his  letters  of  credence  to  the  queen, 
to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  though  I  attribute  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  to  an  ill-founded  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  government,  others  see  in  it  an 
abasement  of  royalty,  and  a  determination  to  quarrel,  at  any  risk,  with  France. 

"  I  do  not  hear  that  M.  de  Salvandy  set  forth  any  pretension  as  a  family 
ambassador,  or  that  he  attempted  to  revive  ancient  privileges  of  communication 
with  the  Queen  of  Spain,  beyond  the  rules  which  the  Spanish  government  might 
consider  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  establish.  Any  attempt  of  this  kind  would 
call  for  firm  resistance.  As  the  family  compact  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  French 
ambassador  ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  all  others. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  affair  has  been  the  source  of  much  embarrass- 
ment and  displeasure.  M.  de  Salvandy  has  not  yet  left  Madrid.  I  do  not  despair 
of  your  being  able  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  There  will  be  violent 
harangues  in  the  Cortes ;  the  two  governments  will  be  more  and  more  compro- 
mised; and  each  day  will  aggravate  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
within  a  short  time  from  the  present,  very  serious  consequences  may  manifest 
themselves.  At  present  we  look  upon  the  Spanish  government  as  entirety  in  the 
wrong  :  but  this  incident  will  be  energetically  resented  in  France ;  and  the  course 
of  things  may,  perhaps,  lead  the  French  to  aggression.  Our  position  then  will  be 
extremely  difficult  and  complicated.  Even  though,  in  the  end,  the  Spanish 
government  might  be  right,  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  would  be  always  wrong." 

This  letter  came  too  late,  as  we  have  already  intimated.  M.  de  Salvandy  had 
left.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  satisfactory  by  him  and  his  government. 

The  next  question  that  came  up  between  France  and  England  was  not  of 
such  an  easy  solution.  France,  as  we  have  seen,  wished  to  acquire,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  point  which  would  serve  at  once  as  a  healthy  and  safe  penal 
settlement,  and  a  station  to  which  its  mercantile  navy  might  resort  for  supplies, 
or  for  refuge,  without  being  involved  in  the  burden  and  expense  of  a  great  terri- 
torial establishment.  The  little  archipelago  of  the  Marquesas  seemed  to  fulfil  these 
conditions :  it  belonged  to  no  other  power.  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  received 
directions  to  occupy  it.  No  mention  was  made  of  Tahiti  in  his  instructions ;  and, 
says  G-uizot,  "  we  had  absolutely  formed  no  design,  present  or  future,  upon  that 
island.  When  we  learned  that,  four  months  after  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas, 
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Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  complicated  incidents 
which  I  shall  not  recapitulate  here,  had  been  led  to  establish  the  French  pro- 
tectorate in  Tahiti,  we  foresaw,  not  without  regret,  that  some  difficulties  might 
result  from  this  proceeding  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  England  ;  but  we 
ratified  the  act  unhesitatingly.  Of  all  our  reasons  for  doing  so,  I  remember  but 
one;  and  that  was  the  decisive  reason  that  the  French  flag  had  just  been  planted 
on  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  We  could  not  consent  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
appearance,  it  should  be  withdrawn.  We  interfered  neither  with  the  rights  nor 
even  with  the  pretensions  of  any  other  state.  The  treaty  concluded  by  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars,  when  he  established  our  protectorate,  respected  the  sovereignty 
and  internal  prerogatives  of  the  Queen  of  Tahiti.  We  openly  avowed  the  reasons 
and  the  limits  of  our  resolution.  The  English  cabinet  understood  them,  and  made 
no  remonstrance.  In  our  turn,  we  understood  its  displeasure  and  its  embarrass- 
ments, and  we  mutually  promised  one  another  to  observe  that  prudence  and  for- 
bearance which  should  be  observed,  in  affairs  that  are  at  once  small  and  delicate,  by 
great  governments,  which  are  willing  neither  to  bow  the  one  before  the  other,  nor 
to  quarrel  about  trifles." 

This  difficulty  was  seriously  heightened  by  the  religious  element.  Tahiti  had 
been  occupied  by  the  English  missionaries :  they  possessed  great  power  in  a  re- 
ligious and  civil  capacity.  The  establishment  of  the  French  protectorate  was 
naturally  unpleasant  to  them :  it  involved  the  downfall  of  their  preponderance, 
and  a  check  to  the  faith  they  had  left  their  native  land  to  proclaim.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  London,  all  the  missionary  societies  grew  excited  ;  held  meetings  ;  sent 
deputations  to  the  English  cabinet  and  to  the  French  ambassador,  declaring  that 
their  labours  were  endangered  throughout  Polynesia  ;  and  demanding  that  the 
joint  protectorate  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  should 
be  substituted,  in  Tahiti,  for  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  France.  A  letter,  pressing 
these  demands,  was  addressed  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  signed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Chichester,  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Lord 
Bexley,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Sandon,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  One  of  them,  Sir  George  Grey,  expressed 
his  intention  to  interrogate  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  movement 
became  still  stronger  when,  a  few  months  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
not  a  mere  French  protectorate  which  had  been  established  in  Tahiti,  but  that 
Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  island  and  its  sovereignty. 
The  supporters  of  the  missionary  societies  burned  with  righteous  indignation. 
Even  those  politicians  most  friendly  to  France  were  troubled.  Sir  George  Grey 
interrogated  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  replied  evasively, 
and  with  an  emotion  he  found  it  hard  to  conceal.  Foreign  diplomatists  regarded 
the  matter  with  lively  solicitude,  thinking  it  very  serious  indeed.  "  Tahiti,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  the  English  cabinet  than  Ireland." 
Extreme  coolness,  if  not  an  utter  rupture,  between  France  and  England  seemed 
inevitable. 

The  English  cabinet  was  greatly  agitated  even  before  the  Tahiti  question 
arose.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  islands  by  the 
French,  many  symptoms  of  displeasure  and  inquietude  had  been  exhibited 
among  the  friends  of  the  government.  "  It  is  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  to  England," 
said  a  thinking  man  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  lordship  had  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  He  had  not  merely  to  tone  down  public  feeling,  but  had  to  keep  a  watch  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  lest  he  should  utter  words  of  anger,  suspicion,  and  fear. 

France  was  as  much  excited  as  England.  Guizot  claims  the  credit  of  having 
pacified  the  Chambers.  "  As  soon  as  it  was  known,"  he  writes,  "  that  we  had  not 
ratified  the  taking  sovereign  possession  of  Tahiti,  and  that  we  limited  ourselves 
to  maintaining  the  protectorate,  which  had  been  accepted  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously by  the  natives,  all  ill-humour  and  distrust  disappeared.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hastened  to  acknowledge  our  loyal  moderation ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  no  longer  met 
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with  any  doubt  or  objection  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  he  proposed  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  Tahiti 
those  agents  who  might  involve  us  in  fresh  embarrassment.  The  affair  seemed 
settled." 

It  turned  out  otherwise.  A  conflict  had  been  commenced  against  the  French 
protectorate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pritchard,  a  missionary,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  British  consul.  He  was  absent  in  September,  1842,  when  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  established  the  protectorate;  but  he  returned  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1843 :  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  the  anti-French  fermentation, 
which  until  then  had  been  feeble  and  obscure,  became  strong  and  continuous. 
When  the  incidents  of  this  conflict  determined  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  on  the 
5th  of  November  following,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  instead  of  the  protectorate  of 
Tahiti,  Mr.  Pritchard  immediately  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  declared  that  his 
functions  as  consul  were  at  an  end,  as  he  was  not  accredited  by  the  English 
government  to  a  French  colony  in  that  capacity :  but  though  he  abdicated  his 
public  character,  he  did  not  the  less  continue  his  efforts  to  excite  resistance  to  the 
French;  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1844,  during  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  who  had  been  called  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island  by  an 
insurrectionary  movement,  Captain  D'Aubigny,  the  provisional  commandant  at 
Papeiti,  thought  it  indispensable  suddenly  to  arrest  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  to  place 
him  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  blockhouse.  On  his  return  to  Papeiti  a  few  days 
afterwards,  M.  Bruat,  reporting  this  incident  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  stated — 
"  In  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  this  measure  was  necessary ;  but  I  could 
neither  approve  of  the  form  nor  of  the  motive  of  the  arrest.  However,  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstance  was  such,  that  I  could  not  undo  what  had  been  done  without 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  On  my  arrival,  I  at  once  ordered  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  should  be  transferred  from  the  blockhouse  on  board  the  Meurthe ; 
and  I  gave  Commandant  Gruillevin  directions  to  receive  him  at  his  table.  *  * 
I  also  wrote  to  the  English  captain  of  the  Cormorant,  to  request  him  to  leave 
Papeiti,  where  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  to  take  with  him  Mr.  Pritchard,  whom 
I  promised  to  place  in  his  hands  as  soon  as  his  ship  should  leave  the  harbour." 

When  Mr.  Pritchard  arrived  in  England,  and  gave  his  own  account  of  his 
arrest,  all  the  feelings  which  had  been  excited  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tahiti 
affair  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigour.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Sir 
C.  Napier,  on  the  31st  of  July,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  if  the  newspaper  reports  are 
to  be  relied  on — "  We  have  received  accounts  from  Tahiti ;  and,  presuming  on  the 
accuracy  of  these  accounts,  which  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  gross  outrage,  accompanied  with  gross  indignity, 
has  been  committed  upon  the  British  consul  in  that  island.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment received  information  of  this  on  Monday  last ;  and  the  first  opportunity  was 
taken  of  making  those  communications  to  the  French  government  which  her 
majesty's  government  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  call  for. 
Assuming  that  the  statements  we  have  received  are  correct,  I  must  presume  that 
the  French  government  will  at  once  make  that  reparation  which  this  country  has 
a  right  to  require."  The  report  of  this  speech  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
French  Chambers.  Gruizot,  who  denies  that  he  had  received  any  communication 
from  the  British  government,  declined  to  answer  the  interrogations  addressed  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  occupied  himself  with  delicate  negotiations  with  Lord 
Aberdeen.  The  two  cabinets  came  to  an  equitable  understanding.  That  of  France 
maintained  that  it  had  a  right  to  remove,  from  any  of  its  colonial  establishments, 
any  foreign  resident  who  might  disturb  the  public  order ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  its  conviction  that  the  French  authorities  at  Tahiti  had  good  reasons  for 
sending  Mr.  Pritchard  away  from  the  island.  At  the  same  time,  it  acknowledged 
that  useless  and  vexatious  proceedings  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and 
expressed  its  disapprobation  and  regret  that  such  should  have  been  the  case ;  and 
it  offered  him  an  indemnity,  which  was  accepted.  The  English  cabinet,  on  its  side, 
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no  longer  disputed  either  the  principles  or  the  facts  maintained  by  the  French 
government :  it  gave  up  the  idea  of  sending  Mr.  Pritchard  back  to  Tahiti,  and  of 
demanding  the  recall  of  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him. 

Nor  was  the  French  war  with  Morocco,  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time, 
disregarded  or  viewed  with  indifference  in  this  country.  When  the  English  saw  a 
French  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Governor-general  of  Algeria,  enter 
Morocco,  and  a  French  squadron,  under  the  command  of  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  appear  before  Tangier,  the  disquietude  was  very  great,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
took  the  matter  up  seriously.  Pressing  instructions  were  sent  from  London, 
ordering  the  English  consul-general  at  Tangier,  to  use  all  the  influence  of  England 
to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  France.  The 
English  cabinet  would  have  wished  France  to  leave  to  it  the  task  of  obtaining  for 
her  the  justice  she  required.  This  did  not  suit  our  neighbours.  They  wanted  to 
fight;  and  so  Prince  Joinville  needlessly,  and  for  the  sake  of  glory,  bombarded 
Tangier  and  Mogador ;  and  Marshal  Bugeaud,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isly,  had  the 
questionable  honour  of  routing  the  whole  army  of  Morocco  in  a  single  engagement. 

In  Europe,  France  is  the  disturbing  element.  It  has  always  been  so :  it  will 
always  be  so,  at  any  rate,  till  her  people  understand  the  nature  of  true  glory — till, 
free  themselves,  they  can  respect  the  freedom  of  other  states.  In  the  last  few 
pages  we  have  had  ample  proof  of  her  aggressive  and  domineering  spirit.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  France,  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  had  little  to  do. 

A  difficulty  had  arisen  in  America,  which,  at  length,  was  amicably  settled. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  Mr.  Tyler's  government  was  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Lord 
Ashburton  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British  government  to  represent  them  at 
Washington ;  and  finding  in  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  a 
sensible  and  conciliatory  officer  where  the  grand  principles  of  republicanism  were 
not  conceived,  his  lordship  soon  effected  a  satisfactory  treaty,  which  settled  the 
north-east  boundary  for  ever.  There  had  been  great  excitement  on  the  subject 
in  England.  Boastful,  sarcastic,  and  irritating  language  had  been  uttered  on 
both  sides.  The  friends  of  peace  had  seen,  with  real  concern,  that  a  rupture  with 
America  was  but  too  probable,  as,  though  the  subject  of  dispute  was  not  of 
paramount  importance,  language  of  a  violent  character  had  been  used.  Lord 
Ashburton  still  left  a  bone  of  contention  between  England  and  America,  which  was 
revived  under  President  Polk — namely,  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel,  or  the  latitude  of  Columbia  river.  America  claimed  the  territory  on  the 
ground  of  prior  discovery :  England,  because  she  had  first  settled  it.  Mr.  Polk 
assumed  a  very  lofty  tone  in  discussing  the  British  pretensions  ;  but  was,  ultimately, 
obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  by  a  treaty  dated  13th  June,  1846,  Great  Britain  obtained 
all  that  she  had  claimed.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  language  was  firm.  President  Polk 
had  said,  in  his  presidential  speech — "  It  will  become  my  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tain, by  all  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of 
our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  Oregon 
territory  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;  and  already  our  people  are  preparing  to 
perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and  children."  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  referred  to  the  speech  of  the  American  president,  and  hoped  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  renewed.  He,  however,  expressed  his  deep  regret,  that  while  the 
negotiations  were  pending,  the  president  of  the  United  States  should,  contrary  to 
all  usage,  have  referred  to  other  contingencies  than  a  friendly  termination  of  them. 
He  regretted  not  only  the  allusion,  but  also  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  it  was 
made.  As  the  subject  had  been  brought  under  discussion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  state,  in  language  the  most  temperate,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  decisive,  that  they  considered  "  that  we  have  a  right  to 
this  territory  of  Oregon,  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;  that  we  desire  art 
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amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States : 
but  that,  having  exhausted  every  effort  to  obtain  it,  if  our  rights  are  invaded,  we  are 
resolved  and  prepared  to  maintain  them."  A  tremendous  burst  of  cheers,  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  followed  this  announcement. 

Guizot  claims,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Earl  Aberdeen,  that  they  had, 
without  any  infraction  of  peace,  without  any  serious  perturbation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  powers — but,  on  the  contrary,  by  maintaining  or  restoring  a  good 
understanding  everywhere — settled  all  the  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  they 
found  pending  when  they  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  all  those  which  had  arisen 
during  their  administration;  and  they,  them  selves  had  provoked  none:  they  had 
sought  to  obtain  strength  or  distinction  for  their  power  on  no  premature  event,  or 
fictitious  complication.  They  had  sufficed  for  all  that  they  found,  and  originated 
none.  This  is  the  true  character,  the  sensible  and  moral  character,  of  good  foreign 
policy.  It  does  not  consider  peoples  as  instruments  which  it  may  use  to  their 
success,  for  its  own  inventions,  and  the  combinations  of  its  own  ambitious  or 
restless  spirit;  it  transacts  their  business  with  foreign  powers  as  it  arises  in 
natural  course,  and  calls  for  a  necessary  solution,  ever  regarding  peace  as  its  object, 
and  right  as  its  law. 

By  implication,  this  passage  is  intended  to  cast  a  censure  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Palmer ston.  It  certainly  condemns  that  of  France,  even  in  the 
time  of  Gruizot;  always  eager  to  "win  success  for  its  own  inventions,  and  the 
combinations  of  its  own  ambitious  or  restless  spirit." 

France  had  been  allowed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  pretty  much  to  have  its  own 
way.  It  will  be  admitted  that  war  is  so  frightful  an  ill,  that  a  policy  of  conces- 
sion, to  keep  the  peace  (except  under  extraordinary  provocation),  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  spirited  vindication,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  national  honour.  There  are  times 
when  duty  calls  every  one  to  arm  and  to  fight.  When  the  enemy  invades  the 
country,  when  his  armies  pollute  the  soil,  peace  is  a  crime.  The  poet  asks — 

"  How  can  man  do  better 

Than  die,  facing  frightful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?" 

And  we  all  feel  the  same.  It  was  not  from  indifference  that  Lord  Aberdeen  did 
not  plunge  the  country  in  war;  but  he  believed  so  entirely  in  the  benefits  of 
peace,  that  he  felt  that  was  not  lightly  or  wantonly  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  the 
happy  condition  of  France  and  England,  at  this  period,  that  their  two  governments 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  loyally  lent  each  other  a  mutual  support,  in 
order  to  make  it  prevail.  How  would  Lord  Palmerston  have  acted  ?  We  honestly 
believe,  in  spite  of  his  criticism,  very  much  the  same  as  Earl  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Palmerston  found  fault  with  ministers  for  sending  Lord  Ashburton  to 
Washington  in  1842.  We  think  they  could  not  have  done  better.  He  had  been 
the  most  eminent  merchant  of  the  most  eminent  mercantile  country  in  the  world. 
He  had  evinced,  when  the  last  war  between  the  two  nations  was  begun,  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  United  States :  his  ideas  on  colonial  questions  were  known  to  be 
extremely  liberal.  Lord  Palmerston  maintained  that  the  honour  of  England  had 
been  sacrificed.  Yet  that  there  had  been  no  unworthy  concessions,  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  the  terms  agreed  on  were  more  favourable  to  England  than  those 
which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  formerly  awarded ;  and  that,  at  that  time, 
even  Lord  Palmerston,  who  now  blamed  the  treaty  of  Washington,  was  ready  to 
accept  that  judgment. 

As  regards  France,  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
more  submissive  one  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  England,  the  king  of  the  barricades 
had  found  a  support  denied  him  elsewhere.  He  could  look  for  no  friendship  from 
Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria;  he  could  only  trust  in  England.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  was  accused  of  deserting  France,  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
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the  two  countries  was  misunderstood.  No  French  politician  has  been  able  to  deny, 
that  the  support  which  England  gave  to  the  French  constitutional  monarchy  in 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  was  most  valuable.  Had  it  not  been  for  England, 
there  would  have  been,  in  1831,  as  in  1814,  a  general  combination  against  France. 
As  time  rolled  on,  and  the  King  of  the  French  mistakenly  thought  himself  more 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  his  obligations  towards  England  were  considered  as  an 
incumbrance.  He  was  eager  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  could  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  policy,  and  that  he  was  not  exclusively  the  ally  of  England  : 
then  came  that  coolness  and  divergence  which  lasted  till  Lord  Aberdeen  became 
Foreign  Minister.  The  conduct  of  the  Oregon  difficulty  was  equally  creditable  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.  This  question  had  been  long  a  subject  of  controversy.  In  1818, 
1822,  and  1826,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  had  both  endeavoured  to  decide 
the  claims  of  their  government.  A  temporary  arrangement  had  been  made  in 
1818,  and,  in  1827,  was  continued  for  an  indefinite  period;  but  the  respective 
rights  of  England  and  the  United  States  still  remained  undetermined.  Lord 
Aberdeen  did  wisely  in  attempting  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute.  To  leave 
such  questions  open  for  so  many  years,  and  to  suffer  them  to  recur,  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  more  formidable  form,  was  a  policy  not  creditable  to  statesmen.  The 
territory  in  dispute  was  then,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  value.  Since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Victoria,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Columbia, 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  have  become 
important.  It  was  well  the  question  was  settled  when  it  was.  Lord  Aberdeen . 
was  firm ;  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have  been  firmer. 

For  the  Chinese  war  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  responsible.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
however,  has  the  merit  of  the  peace.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  forwarded  instructions  to  Captain  Elliot,  stating  that  "her 
majesty's  government  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British  subjects 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore,  which 
such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the 
Chinese  laws  on  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  who  have  brought  that 
loss  on  themselves  by  their  own  acts." 

Out  of  office  Lord  Palmerston  amused  himself  and  the  House,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  with  a  review,  a  la  Lyndhurst,  of  the  events  of  the  session. 

In  1842,  he  sarcastically  moved  for  a  return  of  "the  names  and  titles  of  all  the 
public  bills  that  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament ;  the  date  at  which  the  order  for  bringing  in  each  bill  was 
made;  and  also  the  dates  at  which  the  said  bills  passed  through  their  several 
stages."  He  made  a  most  amusing  speech,  from  which  we  can  only  present  a  few 
extracts : — "  He  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  add  another  wreath  to 
the  laurels  that  graced  his  brow  (alluding  especially  to  his  grace's  complicity  in 
Catholic  emancipation),  and  confer  commercial  emancipation  upon  his  country 
also."  He  then  referred  to  the  disappointment  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory 
party  felt,  when  they  discovered  that  their  leaders  had  no  sooner  comfortably 
seated  themselves  in  the  Downing  Street  arm-chair  the  year  before,  than  they 
proceeded  to  adopt  free-trade  measures.  "  Alas !"  he  said,  "  how  vain  is  human 
wisdom,  how  short  the  foresight  of  even  the  wisest  men !  When  a  few  months 
passed  over  their  heads,  the  songs  of  triumph  were  changed  into  cries  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  very  parties  whom  they  had  selected  to  be  their  chosen  champions — 
the  very  guardians  whom  they  had  armed  with  power  for  their  defence,  turned 
their  weapons  upon  them,  and  most  inhumanly,  and  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
struck  blows,  which,  if  they  have  not  already  proved  fatal,  must,  in  all  probability, 
lead  sooner  or  later  to  their  utter  extinction." 

How  prophetic  this  was,  the  triumph  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  the 

disruption  of  the  Tory  party,  only  four  years  later,  sufficiently  proved.     And  then, 

still  further  to  irritate  the  squires  and  "  farmers'  friends"  on  the  back  benches  of 

the  Speaker's  right  hand,  he  showed  them  that  Peel's  growing  conversion  to  free- 
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trade  principles  must  have  been  no  sudden  thing,  but  the  result  of  long  meditation 
and  gradual  development  of  opinion. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  majesty's  ministers  applied  themselves, 
between  the  3rd  of  September,  when  they  entered  office,  and  the  3rd  of  February, 
when  parliament  met,  to  the  study  of  Adam  Smith,  Eicardo,  M'Culloch,  Mill, 
Senior,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  kind.  No;  it  is  clear  that  the  opinions 
which  they  have  so  well  expounded  in  the  present  session  have  been  the  result  of 
long  meditation,  of  studies  deliberately  pursued  during  the  long  years  of  com- 
parative leisure,  which  even  the  most  active  opposition  affords ;  and  that  they 
must  have  come  into  power  fully  imbued  with  all  the  sound  principles  the  enun- 
ciation of  which  has  excited  so  much  admiration  on  this  side  of  the  House.  In  one 
respect  the  conduct  of  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  is  open  to  animad- 
version. The  right  honourable  baronet  opposite  (Peel)  accused  me,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  of  too  much  assurance ;  now  I  am  not  going  to  retort  that  charge,  but  to 
complain  of  his  over-modesty.  I  complain  of  the  over-modesty  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  and  his  colleagues  on  this — that  upon  many  occasions  when, 
they  being  out  of  power,  matters  came  under  discussion  in  this  House,  to  which 
the  principles  they  have  lately  arrived  at  were  fully  and  plainly  applicable,  their 
modesty  (for  it  was  that,  no  doubt)  prevented  them  from  doing  themselves  full 
justice,  inasmuch  as,  by  practising  an  over-scrupulous  reserve,  they  really  conceal 
from  the  public  the  progress  they  have  made  in  their  studies." 

Lord  Palmerston  then  proceeded  to  reply  to  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby), 
who  charged  the  late  government,  and  especially  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  with 
having  created  embarrassments  for  their  successors  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To 
this,  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  he  considered  Stanley  a  good  enough  off-hand 
debater,  but  no  more.  He  reminded  him  of  a  celebrated  minister  of  a  foreign, 
country,  who  was  giving  instructions  to  one  of  his  agents  as  to  the  language  he 
should  hold  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  another  government.  The  agent,  having 
listened  to  the  instructions,  ventured,  in  a  submissive  manner,  to  insinuate  that  the 
language  he  was  ordered  to  hold  was  not,  perhaps,  strictly  consistent  with  the 
facts — nay,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  rather  at  variance  with  facts.  The  answer 
was — "  Never  mind  what  it  is  about ;  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  say,  and  mind  you 
say  it." 

The  noble  lord  was  in  a  similar  condition,  speaking  of  facts  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  wholly  misinformed. 

"  I  had,  indeed,  hoped,"  he  continued,  "  that  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  ifc 
would  be  admitted  that  we  had  bequeathed  only  facilities  to  our  successors  (a  laugh 
from  the  ministerial  benches.)  What !  do  you  laugh  at  that  ?  Why,  you  have 
been  absolutely  living  upon  our  leavings.  You  have  been  subsisting  upon  the 
broken  victuals  left  upon  our  table.  Gentlemen  opposite  remind  me  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  pack  of  people  who  have  made  a  forcible  entry  into  a  dwelling-house, 
and  sat  down  to  carouse  on  the  leavings  in  the  larder.  Hardly  a  month,  nay, 
hardly  a  week,  has  passed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  without  min- 
isters bringing  in  some  measure  which,  they  have  acknowledged,  was  proposed  by 
their  predecessors." 

Palmerston  thus  concluded : — "  In  regard  to  home  affairs,  he  found  the  pros- 
pect was  rather  cheering  than  otherwise.  Government  was  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  ;  they  could  not  recede — they  could  not  stand  still — they  must 
go  on  ;  and  if  they  should  be  deserted  by  any  powerful  body  of  their  own  friends, 
they  would  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  opposition  in  their  march  of  im- 
provement. As  to  foreign  affairs,  he  looked  with  considerable  apprehension  and 
fear  to  a  government  acting  upon  a  system  of  timidity,  apathy,  and  of  compromise. 
Whether  it  be  in  reference  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  or  to  the  French  fishery 
commissioners,  or  to  the  United  States,  or  to  Akbar  Khan,  they  seemed  to  be 
prepared  to  act  on  a  system  of  submission ;  but  in  that  course  they  would  be 
jealously  watched  by  the  same  opposition." 
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The  Spanish  marriages  were  not  effected  till  Lord  Palmerston  had  returned  to 
power ;  but  the  intrigues  connected  with  them  had  been  carried  on  long  before.  It 
was  evidently  the  scheme  on  which  Louis  Philippe  had  set  his  heart.  At  first, 
M.  Gruizot  assured  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  willingness  of  the  French  government 
to  co-operate  with  England  in  the  marriage  of  the  infanta.  In  1842,  Gruizot 
informed  the  British  government,  that  France  would  not  consent  to  any  prince  but 
one  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  marrying  the  Queen  of  Spain.  England  did  not, 
in  any  manner,  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  the  Spanish  Court :  yet  surely 
if  any  government  had  an  excuse  for  interfering  with  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  it  was  that  of  England ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  England,  her  majesty 
might  never  have  worn  her  diadem.  Lord  Palmerston  had  exposed  himself  to 
much  obloquy,  and  even  put  to  hazard  his  own  position  in  the  English  cabinet, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  constitutional  cause  in  Spain.  In  1 846,  it  was 
the  object  of  M.  Gruizot  to  make  out  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston  on  these  Spanish  marriages.  He 
wished  to  imply  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Peel  government  fully  admitted 
the  principle,  that  none  but  a  Bourbon  should  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  queen ; 
and  that  it  was  only  when  the  Whig  ministers  returned  to  power  that  any  difficulty 
arose.  The  real  truth  is,  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  if  personally  more  inclined  to  be 
complaisant  than  Lord  Palmerston,  was  equally  sound  with  the  latter  on  this 
subject. 

At  Eu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  French  king  had  a  keen  eye  to  business, 
and  was  thinking  of  the  Spanish  match ;  the  more  so,  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  since 
Guizot's  hint,  had  been  very  reserved  on  the  matter.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  decided,  between  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  two  governments,  that  France 
should  abstain  from  proposing  one  of  the  sons  of  the  king  for  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain ;  and  that  England  should  not  put  forth  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Coburg.  It  was  Maria  Christina,  and  not  any  English  minister,  who  caused  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  to  be  seriously  regarded  as  a  candidate.  She  cordially  hated 
her  two  nephews;  and  her  first  wish  was,  that  the  queen  should  have  for  her 
husband  one  of  the  sons  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  When  she  was,  with  difficulty, 
made  to  comprehend  the  impolicy  of  this,  she  began,  with  the  same  importunity,  to 
demand  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  Louis  Philippe  took  the  alarm.  The  match- 
making propensities  of  these  two  intriguers  were  fully  aroused;  the  discredit 
which  ensued  must  be  cast  on  Gruizot,  rather  than  on  Aberdeen.  His  conduct  was 
scrupulously  just.  He  positively  prohibited  the  English  ambassador  from  taking 
any  steps  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in  opposition  to  France ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assured  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  though  Spain  had 
strong  reasons  for  choosing  a  consort  for  their  sovereign  from  the  Bourbon  family, 
yet,  should  the  Spanish  government  and  the  queen  decide  otherwise,  they  might 
count  on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  England,  against  any  attempts  that  France 
might  make  to  interfere  with  their  independence. 

In  the  September  of  1845,  Queen  Victoria,  when  returning  from  Grermany, 
paid  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  short  visit.  The  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  and  the  infanta  was  again  discussed ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Gruizot 
arrived  at  a  settled  agreement.  The  fear  lest  the  Prince  of  Coburg  should  gain 
the  support  of  England,  caused  the  king  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  to  pledge 
themselves,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  being  the  accepted 
suitor  of  the  infanta,  their  marriage  should  not  take  place  until  all  danger  of  the 
two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  being  united  in  the  family  of  Orleans  had  been 
obviated  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  conference  of  the  two  states- 
men was  most  friendly.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  frank  and  sincere.  From  that  time  all 
reasonable  suspicion  of  England  acting  contrary  to  France,  had  Louis  Philippe- 
really  desired  a  fair  and  honourable  course,  ought  to  have  been  set  at  rest. 

It  is  the  curse  of  crooked  and  crafty  policy  that  it  degrades  every  one  connected 
with  it ;  that  it  renders  it  impossible  for  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  trust  another. 
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Notwithstanding  Lord  Aberdeen's  word  of  honour,  Guizot's  suspicions  were  again 
awakened  by  his  agent ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  distinctly  informed,  by  the 
French  ambassador,  that  if  the  name  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  continued 
to  be  mentioned  in  Spain  as  that  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  hand  of  either 
of  the  Spanish  princesses,  France  would  consider  herself  free  from  the  obligations 
she  had  contracted  to  England,  and  would  press  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  with  the  queen.  Lord  Aberdeen  assured  him  that  he  might  make  his 
mind  easy,  for  that  England  had  no  wish  to  propose  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  The 
French  minister,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engagement  with  England,  and  while 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  yet  in  power,  sent  positive  instructions  to  M.  Bresson  to 
propose  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  as  the  husband  of  the  queen  or  infanta. 

M.  Gruizot's  own  words,  when  defending  himself  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in 
the  session  of  1847,  are  enough  to  prove  his  duplicity,  and  that,  six  months 
before  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office,  he  had  resolved,  if  he  could  not  have 
his  own  way  altogether,  of  breaking  with  England.  "  Shortly  afterwards,"  said  he, 
"  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  having  been  put  forward  by  an  eminent 
person  in  Spain,  I  felt  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  replied  that  I 
might  rest  perfectly  reassured,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side. 
M.  Bresson,  however,  insisting  that  an  intrigue  was  on  foot  to  favour  a  Coburg 
candidate,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  Wth  of  December,  1845,  to  be  on  his  guard; 
and,  as  the  arrangement  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  maintained  throughout  the 
affair  by  France,  to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  and  to  propose  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  either  for  the  hand 
of  the  queen  or  the  infanta."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  Gruizot  maintains  that  he 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  as  one. 

Guizot  endeavours  to  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  made  against  him  of  double- 
dealing.  He  says— "On  the  13th  of  May,  1843,  I  wrote  to  the  Count  de  St. 
Aulaire.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  expressing  the  opinion  of  her  majesty's  government, 
stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  that  '  they  considered 
Spain  was  entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege  which  belongs  to  an  independent 
state;  and  that  the  Spanish  nation,  speaking  through  its  regularly  constituted 
authorities,  were  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  alliance  should  be  formed  by  their 
sovereign.' 

"  What  is  the  import  of  this  declaration  ?  Does  it  really  seem  to  say  all  that 
it  seems  to  say  ?  Does  it  signify  that,  whatever  may  be  the  matrimonial  alliance 
that  the  queen  and  the  legislature  may  think  proper  to  contract,  even  if  it  should 
be  with  a  French  prince,  the  English  government  will  not  interfere,  and  will 
not  consider  itself  entitled  to  oppose  it  ? 

"If  this  is  actually  Sir  Robert  Peel's  intention,  we  have  nothing  to  say; 
and  his  words,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  with  this  construction,  would,  perhaps, 
greatly  simplify  the  position  of  Spain,  and  our  own  position  also. 

"  But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  proclaiming  the  complete  independence  of 
Spain  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  queen,  nevertheless  persists, 
in  reality,  in  excluding  the  French  princes  from  this  choice,  and  in  maintaining 
that  England  would  have  a  right  to  oppose,  and  would  actually  oppose,  such  a 
selection,  the  greater  the  respect  I  entertain  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  character  and 
words,  the  more  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  be  astonished. 

"  From  the  first  moment  that  I  took  part  in  this  question  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  I  have  made  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  most  entire  frankness 
into  all  that  I  might  say  or  do  on  the  subject.  I  was  aware  of  the  prejudices  and 
mistrusts  I  should  meet  with  on  the  road.  I  was  desirous  at  once  to  exclude  all 
pretext  for  either.  We  have  been  told,  I  said,  that  England  excluded  our  princes 
from  the  chances  of  marriage  to  Queen  Isabella.  We  replied  by  excluding,  in  our 
turn,  all  princes  not  of  the  blood  of  Bourbon.  I  am  not,  at  the  moment,  discussing 
either  declaration.  Ours  was  made  by  the  same  right  as  that  of  England,  and 
is  based  on  motives  of  the  same  nature. 
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"  In  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  European  powers — in  stating  it 
at  the  tribune  of  our  Chambers,  I  did  an  act  of  loyalty  towards  Spain,  towards 
England,  towards  Europe.  I  wished  that  every  one,  everywhere,  should  know 
beforehand,  and  clearly,  what  would  be  the  policy  of  France  in  this  great  question. 
In  reality — and  every  sensible  man  has  only  to  reflect  a  moment,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this — we  did  not  thereby  make  any  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  nation,  their  queen,  their  government,  their  Cortes,  are 
perfectly  free  to  do  whatever  they  may  please  about  the  question  of  marriage :  but 
states,  like  individuals,  are  free  only  at  their  own  risk  and  peril ;  and  their  will 
cannot  bind  that  of  their  neighbours,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  also  free  to  act 
in  accordance  with  their  own  interests.  To  state  beforehand,  and  openly,  what 
attitude  one  will  take,  what  conduct  one  will  pursue,  if  such  and  such  an  event 
occurs  in  a  neighbouring  country,  is  imprudence,  unless  one  is  resolved  firmly  to 
adopt  that  attitude  and  course  of  conduct ;  but  if  one  is  so  resolved,  it  is  loyalty 
to  own  it." 

Gruizot  continues — "On  the  27th  of  February,  1846,  I  addressed  to  the  Count 
de  St.  Aulaire  the  following  memorandum,  which  he  communicated  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  4th  of  March  : — 

" '  I.  The  principle  which  we  have  maintained,  and  which  the  English  cabinet 
has  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  is  becoming  very  difficult,  and  uncertain  of  application.  This  is,  at 
present,  the  position  of  the  princes  who  are  descended  from  Philip  V.,  and  who 
aspire,  or  may  aspire,  to  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  queen. 
" '  The  Prince  of  Lucca  is  married. 

"  c  The  Count  de  Trapani  is  greatly  compromised — first,  by  the  outbreak  that 
has  occurred  against  him  ;  secondly,  by  the  fall  of  General  Narvaez. 

" '  The  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula  are  greatly  compromised — first,  by  their 
own  false  steps;  secondly,  by  their  intimacy  with  the  Eadical  party,  and  the 
antipathy  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  Moderate  party ;  thirdly,  by  the 
ill-will  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the  young  queen  herself. 

" '  The  sons  of  Don  Carlos  are  for  the  present,  at  least,  impossible — first,  on 
account  of  the  openly-proclaimed  opposition  of  all  parties ;  secondly,  on  account 
of  their  formally-declared  exclusion  in  the  constitution ;  thirdly,  on  account  of 
their  own  tendencies,  which  have  always  been  far  remote  from  the  conduct  which 
alone  could  give  them  some  chance. 

"  '  The  actual  position  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.,  in  the  question  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  has  therefore  become  bad. 

" '  II.  I  might  say  much  on  the  causes  of  this  circumstance.  I  will  refer, 
however,  only  to  two  points. 

"'1.  We  have  constantly  manifested  a  favourable  disposition  towards  all  the 
descendants  of  Philip  V.,  without  exception.  We  have  said,  over  and  over  again, 
to  Queen  Christina  herself,  that  the  infantes,  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  suited 
us  very  well.  We  have  done  what  was  in  our  power  to  render  possible  the  infantes, 
sons  of  Don  Carlos.  If  we  have  specially  seconded  the  Count  de  Trapani,  it  has  been 
because  his  success  appeared  to  us  more  probable  than  that  of  any  other  candidate, 
on  account  of  the  good-will  of  Queen  Christina,  and  of  the  young  queen,  towards 
him. 

" '  2.  The  English  cabinet  has  lent  us  no  active  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
respect  of  the  Count  de  Trapani.  It  has  maintained  a  cold  neutrality,  and  its 
inertia  has  left  a  free  course  to  all  the  hostilities  and  all  the  intrigues,  both  of  the 
Spaniards  and  also  of  the  inferior  English  agents,  whom  its  open  and  active  con- 
currence would  have  restrained. 

"  '  III.  Whatever  may  be  its  causes,  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Isabella  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.  have  increased,  is  in- 
disputable. 

" '  And,  at  the  same  time,  very  active  efforts  are  being  made,  and  at  this 
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moment  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  marry  Prince  Leopold,  of  Coburg,  either  to 
Queen  Isabella  or  the  infanta,  Dona  Fernanda. 

" '  The  Court  of  Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  this  intrigue.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
newspapers  and  correspondence  clearly  reveal  it. 

"  '  It  is  affirmed,  that  Prince  Leopold,  of  Coburg,  who  was  to  have  left  Lisbon 
on  the  24th  of  February  for  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  Italy,  will,  either 
secretly  or  publicly,  pay  a  visit  to  Madrid.  Many  circumstances  render  this  state- 
ment credible. 

" 4 IV.  We  have  been,  and  we  wish  to  continue,  very  faithful  to  the  policy  which 
we  have  adopted,  and  the  engagements  into  which  we  have  entered  with  regard 
to  the  marriage  both  of  Queen  Isabella  and  of  the  infanta,  Dona  Fernanda. 

"  6  But  if  the  present  state  of  things  is  prolonged  and  developed,  we  may 
suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  shall  be — 

"'1.  Placed  under  the  pressure  of  an  absolute  necessity  to  act,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  policy  from  receiving  in  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  either  the  queen  or 
the  infanta,  a  check  to  which  we  could  not  submit. 

"  '  2.  Free  from  all  engagements  in  regard  to  both  marriages. 

" i  This  is  what  would  occur  if  the  marriage,  either  of  the  queen  or  of  the 
infanta  with  Prince  Leopold,  of  Coburg,  or  with  any  other  prince  not  of  the  blood 
of  Philip  V.,  were  to  become  probable  or  imminent. 

"  '  In  that  case  we  should  be  liberated  from  all  engagements,  and  free  to  act 
immediately  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by  demanding  the  hand  either  of  the  queen  or  of 
the  infanta  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

"  '  V.  We  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire  that  matters  may  not  come  to  this 
extremity. 

"  '  We  see  only  one  means  of  preventing  it ;  and  that  is,  that  the  English  cabinet 
should  unite  actively  with  us — 

" c  1.  To  set  afloat  again  one  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  V. — no  matter  whom — 
the  Duke  of  Seville,  or  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  the  Count  of  Trapani ;  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  marriage  with  Queen  Isabella. 

"  '  2.  To  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  infanta,  either  with  Prince  Leopold,  of 
Coburg,  or  with  any  other  prince  not  descended  from  Philip  V. 

" '  We  think  that,  by  the  common  and  decided  action  of  the  two  cabinets,  this 
twofold  object  may  be  attained.  And  we  consider  it  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  give 
notice  to  the  English  cabinet,  that  otherwise  we  might  find  ourselves  forced  and 
free  to  act  as  I  have  just  indicated.'  " 

Such  are  the  documents  Gruizot  puts  forward  in  vindication  of  himself.  The 
bad  faith  shown  in  the  transaction  is  the  fault  of  Spain,  and  of  Spain  alone.  France 
was  tempted,  and  fell.  "  We  did  nothing,"  he  repeats :  "  we  acceded  to  every 
combination  that  could  present  itself  within  the  circle  of  the  descendant  of  Philip  V. 
We  did  not  press  the  solution  of  the  question.  Even  in  1846  we  would  wil- 
lingly have  postponed  it,  in  order,  also,  to  postpone  the  complications  which  we 
saw  would  inevitably  arise  from  it ;  but  the  whole  Spanish  government — the  cabinet, 
the  queen-mother,  the  Cortes — would  not  allow  any  further  postponement :  it  was 
their  firm  determination  to  have,  for  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella,  as  it  was  stated, 
a  powerful  patron — either  France  or  England  ;  and  to  compel  both  those  countries 
to  desist  from  tergiversation  and  delay." — "  The  count  has  expressed  to  me,"  wrote 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1846,  "  the  necessity  of 
the  marriage  question  being  settled  without  loss  of  time."  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  then  been  reinstalled  in  office,  replied — "  The  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  are  now  reduced  to  three — namely,  the  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  and  the  two  sons  of  Francisco  de  Paula.  *  *  *  *  As  between  the 
three  candidates  above  mentioned,  her  majesty's  government  have  only  to  express 
their  sincere  wish  that  the  choice  may  fall  upon  the  one  who  may  be  most  likely 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  queen,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish 
nation." 
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The  means  employed  by  the  French  government  to  induce  the  Spanish  Court 
and  ministry  to  act  in  complete  subservience  to  the  views  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
were  the  very  best  in  the  world.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  Don 
Enrique  was  considered  the  most  capable :  for  this  reason  he  was  less  approved  of 
than  the  other  by  France,  as  the  future  consort  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
queen.  Both  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  given  the  preference  to 
Don  Enrique ;  and  M.  Guizot  had  made  a  show  of  inviting  Lord  Aberdeen  to  unite 
with  France  in  recommending  his  pretensions.  The  Moderado  party  and  Queen. 
Christina  were  then  omnipotent  at  the  Spanish  Court ;  but  Don  Enrique  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Progresistas,  and  his  success  would  probably  bring  about 
a  change  of  government.  Letters  were  shown  by  M.  Bresson,  the  representative  of 
the  French  government,  to  the  queen-mother,  and  to  the  Moderado  ministers, 
implying  that  France  and  England  had  now  agreed  to  support  Don  Enrique. 
The  resolution  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  political  friends  was  soon  taken.  They 
determined — as  M.  Bresson  well  knew  they  would — to  marry  the  queen  to  the  rival 
brother;  and  to  prevent  Don  Enrique  from  being  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the 
infanta,  made  it  a  condition — as  M.  Bresson  well  knew  that  they  would — that  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  should  be  solemnised  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  was  this  game  of  perfidy  and  intrigue  played  out. 

Lord  Aberdeen  maintained  that  his  policy  was,  in  this  matter,  the  same  as 
that  of  Palmerston.  In  a  letter  to  Gruizot  on  the  16th  of  September,  1846,  he 
says,  after  all  that  had  been  said  and  written,  he  could  see  no  difference  on  the 
question  between  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  government  and  the  succeeding  ministry.  The 
difference  was  objective  rather  than  subjective,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  considered,  by  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe,  as  more  likely  to  be 
made  a  dupe  or  a  tool.  They  knew  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  unmanageable.  In 
many  ways  they  found  his  lordship  determined  and  unbending  when  the  honour  or 
the  interests  of  England  were  concerned. 

As  early  as  1843,  Mr.  Eaikes  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
"  I  can  know  nothing  of  cabinet  secrets,  but  I  see  growing  sympathies  around  me, 
that  Louis  Philippe  will  be  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
fear  of  war  will  check  foreign  interference.  The  altered  language  of  the  king 
'  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  this  opinion.  I  believe  he  now  talks  more  openly 
of  the  marriage,  and  descants  on  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  France  by  a 
renewal  of  the  family  compact  as  it  existed  during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
must,  nevertheless,  be  blinded  by  ambition,  or  he  never  would  compare  the  despotic 
era  of  that  period  with  the  revolutionary  time  in  which  we  live.  Supposing  even 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  duplicity,  he  may  find,  to  his  cost, 
qu'il  a  lance  une  bombe  qu'il  ne  pent  pas  diriger.  I  was  mentioning  this 
subject  yesterday  to  Lord  Cowley,  who  then  showed  me  the  heads  of  a  treaty  which 
he  signed  with  Spain  just  before  he  quitted  his  post  as  ambassador  to  that  Court ; 
which,  among  other  articles,  particularly  stipulated  that,  in  the  relations  between 
France  and  Spain,  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  renew  the  family  compact. 
Appended  to  this  was  a  note,  that  when  the  document  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was 
made  public,  that  article  had  been  suppressed  by  the  express  directions  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand !"  So  much  for  Louis  Philippe's  regard  for  existing  treaties. 

The  man  whom  Louis  Philippe  sent  to  Madrid  was  just  the  one  for  his  dirty 
work.  He  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Eaikes : — "  Bresson  is  the  man  who  was 
secretly  employed  by  Louis  Philippe  at  Brussels,  on  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  to  intrigue  for  that  crown  for  the  Due  de  Nemours.  When  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  discountenanced  by  the  powers,  Louis  Philippe  disowned  any 
participation  in  it  himself,  and  laid  all  the  responsibility  on  his  servant,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  exonerated  his  master.  He  has  since  been  sent 
minister  to  Berlin." 

The  English  government,  all  the  while,  were  doing  all  they  could  to  uphold 
the  arch  intriguer.  "  We,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Paris,  in  1844, 
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"  here,  as  individuals,  are  making  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  being  promoters  of  the  design  to  disturb  the  government  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
or  having  even  the  appearance  of  entertaining  such  a  wish."  In  a  letter,  a  little 
while  after,  the  duke,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  hinted  at  the  true  difficulty  as  to 
a  good  understanding  between  France  and  England.  He  writes — "  It  will  be 
extraordinary  if  the  governments  of  these  two  countries  can  continue  long  in 
harmony;  the  ministers  in  each  of  them  being  daily  cited,  examined,  cross- 
examined,  in  a  criminating  tone,  by  the  most  acute  individuals  in  the  chambers  of 
parliament  in  each  country,  upon  every  word  that  is  said  by  one  minister  or 
another.  Yet  this  is  the  favourite  modern  constitution  of  government  for  man- 
kind." Well  might  Lord  Cowley,  in  noticing  the  discussion  and  angry  feeling 
created  by  the  Tahiti  affair,  write  to  the  same  correspondent  as  the  duke  ad- 
dressed— "  I  cannot  help  thinking  (between  ourselves)  that  our  ministers  would 
have  done  better  if  they  had  declined  giving  any  answer  to  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  them.  These  interpolations  are  never  made,  either  here  or  in  England,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  embarrass  the  government ;  and  when  Palmerston  was 
in  office,  he  seldom  condescended  to  answer  any  question  which  was  put  to  him 
upon  transactions  connected  with  his  department." 

We  see  how  Louis  Philippe  served  his  friends.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  trusted 
the  king's  word  :  Lord  Palmerston  did  the  same.  We  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  had  been  treated ;  and  to  remonstrate  against  the  match, 
on  account  of  its  possible  and  probable  political  consequences.  "  If,"  wrote  Mr.  C. 
Grenville  to  Mr.  Eaikes,  "  Louis  Philippe  thinks  it  worth  while  to  conclude  this 
alliance,  and  does  not  mind  offending  us,  we  certainly  have  no  alternative  but  to 
submit;  for,  most  assuredly,  this  country  will  not  go  to  war  with  France  for 
any  such  cause ;  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything,  the  less  we  say  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be  altogether  silent,  and  refrain  from 
expressing  our  opinion  of  the  transaction. 

"  Accordingly,  Lord  Palmerston  has  made  a  remonstrance,  and  such  a  one  as 
he  ought  to  make.  It  is  calm,  temperate,  and  dignified.  He  knows  well  enough 
that  Louis  Philippe  has  gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  France,  it  is  wiser  to  couch  our  remonstrance  in  terms  which  may  leave  our 
international  relations  ostensibly  on  the  same  footing  as  heretofore." 

Thus,  it  appears,  Palmerston's  conduct  in  this  affair  was  not  that  of  a  political 
incendiary.  "Abroad,"  writes  Gruizot,  "the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  main- 
taining or  restoring  peace,  and  friendly  relations  all  over  the  world."  If,  on  the 
return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power,  there  was  any  ill-feeling  between  England 
and  France,  the  fault  was  exclusively — not  Lord  Palmerston's,  but  that  of 
Gruizot  and  his  master. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

WAR  IN   SCINDE  AND   THE  PUNJAUB  ;    THE   ANNEXATION   OP  OUDE. 

INDIA  was  not  fated  to  be  long  at  peace. 

One  would  have  thought,  after  the  vindication  of  our  honour  in  Afghanistan, 
we  had  had  enough  of  war. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  "  that  the  unparalleled 
disasters  of  the  former  year  had,  in  one  short  campaign,  been  avenged  upon  every 
scene  of  past  misfortunes ;  and  the  capture  of  the  cities  and  capitals  of  Grhuznee 
and  Cabul  had  again  attached  the  opinion  of  invincibility  to  the  British  arms." 
He  added — "  The  British  army,  in  possession  of  Afghanistan,  will  now  be  with- 
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drawn  to  the  Sutlej.  The  Governor-general  will  leave  it  to  the  Afghans  themselves 
to  create  a  government,  amidst  the  anarchy  which  is  the  consequence  of  their 
crimes."  In  another  paper,  his  lordship  indulged  in  language  which  was  severely 
criticised  at  home.  The  princes,  chiefs,  and  people  of  India,  were  told — "  Our  vic- 
torious army  bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afghan- 
istan ;  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sultan  Mohammed  looks  down  on  the  ruins  of 
Ghuznee.  The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged :  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth,  so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  have  become  the  proudest 
record  of  your  national  glory — the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the 
nations  beyond  the  Indus." 

Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  operations  in  Afghanistan,  a  body 
of  British  troops  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Kurrachee,  a  port  in  Scinde,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  ameers  of  Scinde, 
which  bound  them  to  afford  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  our  views. 

Of  course  the  treaty  was  not  kept — the  ameers  had  suffered  some  pecuniary 
loss  by  it.  They  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  transit  duties  on  merchan- 
dise ;  and,  as  yet,  they  had  seen  nothing  of  that  hundred-fold  benefit  which  had  been 
promised  them  in  the  treaty.  Moreover,  only  some  of  the  chiefs  had  entered  into 
it ;  and  all  of  them  were  excited  by  the  apprehension  that  the  English  intended  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  hunting-grounds,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus ; 
and  which,  besides  being  the  chief  source  of  their  amusement,  were  far  more  pro- 
fitable to  them  than  any  trade  up  and  down  the  river  was  likely  to  be  for  some 
years  to  come.  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  assistant  resident  in  Scinde,  said  to  Noor 
Mohammed,  the  most  powerful  of  the  ameers,  who  complained  that  he  saw  no 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  British  army — "  As  to  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  British  force,  they  are  clear  and  palpable. 
Employment  will  be  given  to  thousands.  A  vast  influx  of  capital  will  encourage 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  money  will  eventually  find  its  way  into  the 
treasuries  of  your  highness.  The  Indus,  now  so  barren,  will  teem  with  vessels ; 
jungles  will  yield  to  the  plough ;  and  prosperity  succeed  to  decay  and  depopulation." 
To  these  fine  words,  Noor  Mohammed  replied — "  All  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  concerns  us.  What  benefit  do  we  derive  from  these 
changes  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  suffer  injury ;  our  hunting  preserves  will  be 
destroyed,  our  enjoyments  curtailed.  You  tell  us  that  money  will  find  its  way 
into  our  treasury.  It  does  not  appear  so  :  our  contractors  write  to  us  that  they 
are  bankrupts,  and  have  no  means  of  fulfilling  their  contracts.  Groats,  camels,  are 
all  absorbed  by  the  English  troops.  Trade  is  at  a  stand ;  pestilence  has  fallen 
upon  the  land.  You  talk  about  the  people.  What  are  the  people  to  us,  poor  or 
rich  ?  What  do  we  care  if  they  pay  us  our  revenue  ?  You  tell  me  the  country 
will  flourish.  It  is  quite  good  enough  for  us,  and  not  so  likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  its  neighbours.  Hindostan  was  rich,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  under  your 
subjection.  No  !  Give  us  our  hunting  preserves,  and  our  own  enjoyments  free 
from  interference,  and  that  is  all  we  require." 

These  Scinde  ameers  were  brave,  over-confident,  and  vain  ;  unable  to  restrain 
their  own  people,  and  much  less  the  armed  retainers  of  their  neighbours.  They 
boasted  that  the  English  had  been  compelled  to  eat  dirt.  Of  course  they  broke  the 
treaty.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  to  conciliate  them,  and  to  make  another. 

Sir  Charles — one  of  a  family  of  heroes — was  an  officer  who  had  seen  much 
service,  and  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  command  the  army 
destined  to  act  against  Scinde.  Napier  found  those  he  had  to  lead  repining,  in  the 
belief  that  the  weapons  in  their  hands  were  inferior  to  those  opposed  to  them. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  apprehension  was  groundless,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  disabusing  his  men  by  inviting  an  admirer  of  the  matchlock  to 
produce  a  Mahratta  piece  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  musket.  He  practised 
with  some  sepoys  till  he  discovered  which  was  the  best  shot,  and  then  daily 
exercised  himself  with  that  man.  They  were  thought  nearly  equal ;  the  camp 
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became  interested  in  the  question ;  bets  were  made ;  the  partisans  of  each 
weapon  were  fairly  pitted  against  each  other,  and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were 
fully  occupied  with  the  match,  as  Napier  expected  would  be  the  case.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  the  desired  result  was  completely  attained,  and  the  owner 
of  the  matchlock  admitted  that  he  could  not  win.  In  the  language  of  Sir  Charles, 
the  matchlock  was  laughed  at,  and  the  musket  got  its  place  again. 

The  final  order  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  the  26th  of  August,  1842, 
directed  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Scinde  and  in 
Beloochistan,  and  gave  him  entire  control  over  all  the  political  agents  and  civil 
officers.  He  was  instructed  to  keep  possession  of  Kurrachee  ;  and  informed  that, 
if  the  ameers,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  act  hostilely,  or  evince  hostile  designs, 
it  was  the  Governor-general's  fixed  determination  never  to  forgive  the  breach 
of  faith,  and  to  enact  a  penalty  which  should  be  a  warning  to  every  chief  in  India. 
Sir  Charles  embarked  from  Bombay,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  for  Scinde ;  and  after  a 
deplorable  voyage  of  a  week's  duration,  reached  Kurrachee,  where,  a  few  days  after, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  severe  wound  from  the  bursting  of  a  rocket.  It 
tore  the  calf  of  his  right  leg  open  to  the  bone  ;  but  neither  the  bone  itself,  nor  the 
great  artery,  was  injured.  The  wound  was  instantly  stitched  up  and  dressed;  and 
then  a  life  of  temperance,  aided  by  a  patient  spirit  of  endurance,  was  repaid  by  a 
surprising  cure.  In  four  days  he  was  out  of  his  tent ;  the  fifth  saw  him  free  from 
fever,  on  horseback,  travelling  with  an  escort  of  wild  troopers  towards  Hyderabad. 
The  whole  life  of  Napier  had  been  a  series  of  painful  mishaps  and  fortunate  escapes. 
In  infancy  he  was  snatched,  when  at  the  last  stage  of  starvation,  from  a  vile  nurse. 
While  a  boy,  attempting  a  dangerous  leap,  he  tore  the  flesh  from  his  leg  in  a 
frightful  manner.  A  few  years  after  he  fractured  the  other  leg.  At  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  struggling  with  several  French  soldiers,  he  received  five  terrible  wounds  ; 
and  but  for  the  aid  of  a  generous  French  drummer,  would  then  have  been  killed. 
He  was  made  a  prisoner ;  and  his  fate  being  long  unknown,  he  was  mourned  for  as 
dead  by  his  family.  In  the  battle  of  Busaco  a  bullet  struck  his  face,  and  lodged 
behind  the  ear,  splintering  the  articulation  of  the  jaw-bone  ;  and  with  this  dreadful 
hurt  he  made  his  way,  under  a  fierce  sun,  to  Lisbon,  more  than  a  hundred  miles ! 
Keturning  to  France,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  ship  sunk  off  Flushing,  and 
he  only  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  pile,  on  which  he  clung  till  a  boat  carried 
him  off,  half  drowned.  "  Now  escaping  cholera  and  a  second  shipwreck,"  writes 
his  brother,  the  celebrated  historian,  "  off  the  Indus,  and  marvellously  recovering 
from  the  stroke  of  that  unlucky  rocket  at  Kurrachee,  he  was  again  on  horseback, 
and  hastened  to  conduct,  with  matchless  energy,  a  dangerous  war.  Neither  age 
(he  was  now  sixty-one  years  old),  nor  accident,  nor  wounds,  had  quenched  his  fiery 
spirit ;  but  how  the  spare  body,  shattered  in  battle,  and  worn  by  nearly  fifty  years' 
service  in  every  variety  of  climate,  could  still  suffice  to  place  him  amongst  the 
famous  captains  of  the  world,  is  indeed  a  mystery." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  Sir  W.  Napier  thus  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the 
operations  of  his  brother,  Sir  Charles.  After  referring  to  his  marvellous  escapes,  he 
continues — "  However,  he  reached  Sukhur  safely,  and  soon  afterwards  had  an 
interview  with  the  ameers.  Now  commenced  his  diplomacy. 

"  He  found  the  politicals  had  been  playing  a  ridiculous  game,  which  they  and 
the  old  Indians  called  knowing  the  people ;  and  allowing  the  ameers  to  infringe 
their  treaty — a  treaty,  observe,  forced  upon  them  by  Lord  Auckland,  when  Keane's 
army  was  about  Hyderabad; — to  infringe  this  treaty,  I  say,  in  the  most  open 
manner,  until  they  could  no  longer  remain  quiet :  then  a  blustering  interference, 
and  pull  of  the  curb ;  from  the  ameers,  pardon,  submission,  promises :  renewed 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  politicals  ;  renewed  infringement ;  then  the  curb  again, 
and  so  on.  This,  he  told  the  ameers,  he  would  not  suffer  :  they  disbelieved  him,  and 
went  on ;  but  he  pulled  them  up  at  once  before  Lord  Ellenborough.  '  Now,'  he 
says,  f  I  say  nothing  of  the  justice  of  Lord  Auckland's  treaty.  My  business  was  to 
see  it  maintained.'  And  as  letters  were  intercepted  from  the  ameers  to  the  neigh- 
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bouring  powers,  proposing  a  combination  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Scinde,  Charles 
sent  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  latter  adopted  the  idea, 
but  altered  the  terms ;  and  his  orders  were,  to  enforce  the  new  treaty.  The  ameers 
accepted  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  secretly  raised  troops.  These  Charles  was 
ordered  to  disperse ;  and,  under  the  new  treaty,  to  occupy  a  certain  ceded  district  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  running  up  between  the  river  and  the  desert  from 
Roree,  towards  Bhawulpore.  Now  Charles  judged  that,  to  disperse  the  troops,  was 
to  hunt  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  because  his  men  were  sickly — 200  out  of  300  strong- 
Irishmen,  of  the  22nd  regiment,  down  at  once,  and  the  other  100  convalescent; 
himself,  also,  almost  the  only  man  of  the  army  who  had  not  had  the  fever.  Thus 
he  acted. 

"  He  fortified  his  camp  at  Sukhur  ;  seized  Bukhur,  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
and  Roree  on  the  left  bank ;  then  sending  his  movable  columns  into  the  ceded 
district,  he  covered  them  with  his  position  on  the  left  bank. 

"  In  this  position  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 4  You  see  I  have  seized  what 
our  treaty  gives  us,  and  I  have  covered  it  with  my  position.  The  ameers  threaten 
to  attack  me  from  Larkhana.  Let  them  :  it  will  be  at  their  peril ;  for  I  can  put 
them  all  into  the  Indus.  In  two  hours  I  could  bring  on  a  war ;  and  I  believe  I 
am  the  only  man  in  the  army  who  does  not  wish  for  one.  If  they  attack  me,  I 
can't  help  it;  but  I  will  shed  no  blood  voluntarily;  and  all  my  efforts  shall  be  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood.  I  will  await  events  in  this  position;  but 
though  they  are  barbarians,  I  shall  act  as  cautiously  as  if  they  were  all  French.' 

"  While  in  this  state,  he  contrived  to  draw  off  the  most  powerful  of  the  arneer 
brothers,  and  bring  him  into  his  camp ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  young  ameer  went 
off  from  Hyderabad  to  the  desert  with  2,000  men,  and  fixed  himself  at  Emaum- 
ghur — a  celebrated  fort,  which  no  European  had  ever  reached,  and  which  the 
ameers  believed  no  European  could  reach.  There  he  raised  the  standard  of  war : 
and  Charles  now  judged  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  dash  after  him 
to  the  desert,  and  thus  convince  the  other  ameers  that  no  security  for  them  was  to 
be  found  there.  Had  he  wished  for  war,  he  could  have  fallen  on  their  troops  at 
Durjee,  where  they  are  all  now  collected  in  mass. 

"  On  the  5th  of  January,  Charles  marched  into  the  desert,  taking  with  him  the 
ameer  who  had  come  over  as  a  guide.  The  first  day's  march  was  twenty-two  miles : 
water  was  found,  but  not  enough ;  and  Charles  sent  back  all  but  200  irregular 
horse,  300  British  infantry,  and  two  24-pound  howitzers.  With  these  and  eighty- 
eight  camels  he  continued  his  march  for  two  days  more,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  each  day ;  forage  then  failed,  and  he  sent  back  his  horsemen,  but  persevered 
with  his  guns  and  the  British  infantry — 300 ;  the  enemy  being  2,000,  and  in  a 
fort.  The  camels  dragged  the  howitzers  over  the  flat  surface ;  the  men  dragged 
them  up  the  hills  of  sand  with  a  vigour  and  resolution  worthy  of  Alexander's 
Agrians ;  the  general  working  and  feeding  with  them,  share  and  share  alike.  The 
country  is  curious — the  sand  in  ridges,  like  the  sea-shore  after  certain  tides  ;  but, 
instead  of  being  inches  high,  the  ridges  are  from  50  to  1,000  feet  high.  Thus 
toiling,  they  marched  for  four  days  more ;  and,  on  the  seventh  from  the  time  of 
starting,  reached  the  fort.  The  ameer  fled,  and  the  fort  was  destroyed.  Charles 
wrote  to  me  from  its  ruins  thus  : — '  I  marched  to  give  them  a  lesson  upon  their 
desert.  I  destroy  the  fort,  because  it  can  only  serve  to  give  the  ameers  a  post  in 
the  desert  to  oppress  their  miserable  subjects,  or  to  form  a  base  to  act  against  us. 
To-morrow  I  march  towards  either  Durjee  or  Hyderabad ;  but  my  marches  must 
be  guided  by  where  water  is  to  be  found,  and  that  is  uncertain.  However,  I  think 
this  blow  will  secure  the  quiet  submission  of  the  ameers.' 

"  Having  returned  to  the  Indus,  he  took  up  a  position  between  Sehwan  and 
Hyderabad,  and  sent  Major  Outram  to  negotiate.  I  will  not  say  anything  against 
him  till  I  know  the  facts  and  instructions ;  but  knowing,  as  I  do,  Charles's 
anxious  desire  for  peace,  it  does  seem  strange  that  Major  Outram  should  remain  in 
the  ameers'  capital  against  their  orders,  and  when  they  had  an  army  there.  He 
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must,  I  think,  have  known  that  such  an  affront  would  produce  an  attack ;  and  that 
an  attack  on  an  enemy  must  produce  war. 

"  This  happened ;  and  Charles,  though  he  had  5,000  men  at  Sukhur,  and  in 
the  ceded  district  behind  him,  determined  at  once  to  march,  and  attack  the  ameers 
(who  had  28,000)  with  his  2,000,  only  400  of  whom  could  have  been  Europeans. 
He  resolved  on  this  daring  step,  because  he  felt  that  the  whole  country  would  rise 
if  he  retreated ;  and  every  one  was  armed.  He  marched ;  and  though  the  enemy 
were  more  than  ten  to  one,  and  skilfully  posted,  he  beat  them,  after  three  hours'  hard 
fighting,  with  a  loss  of  256  men  and  twenty-two  officers  to  himself,  and  of  5,000 
to  them.  Thus  every  man  in  his  army  must  have  brought  down  two  enemies  in 
fair  fight.  Soult  had  nearly  40,000  French  veterans  at  Toulouse  ;  he  had  fortifica- 
tions, and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  he  only  knocked  over,  in  seven  hours, 
4,600  of  the  allies.  Lord  Clive,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  wavered,  and  called  a 
council  of  war,  which  resolved  not  to  fight :  he  acquiesced ;  and  it  was  not  till 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  that  he  broke  out  the  hero  that  he  was. 

"  Charles  Napier,  at  sixty-two,  with  eight  deep  wounds  in  his  body,  and  the 
weight  of  forty-nine  years'  service  on  his  head  (for  he  joined  at  thirteen  years  old) — 
service  in  every  climate — never  wavered  a  moment,  and  won  as  great  a  victory 
from  a  far  braver  enemy.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  22nd  queen's 
regiment,  in  which  he  says — '  The  fighting  in  the  Fulaille  was,  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  hand-to-hand ;  the  enemy  repeatedly  rushed  among  us,  and  tried  to 
wrench  the  muskets  from  our  men:  one  fellow  was  stabbed  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  he  caught  the  musket  with  his  left  hand,  and  writhed  himself  on  the 
bayonet  until  he  reached  his  assailant,  and  cut  him  over  the  head  with  his 
sword.' 

"  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  Jaffier,  the  traitor,  came  into 
Olive's  camp  with  10,000  horsemen,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle.  The 
day  after  the  battle  at  Hyderabad,  six  sovereign  princes  came  into  Charles's  camp, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion,  rather  than  stand  the  storm  he  had  threatened 
them  with. 

"  Thus  army  and  fortress  went  to  the  ground ;  and  a  kingdom  is  awaiting  the 
decision  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  with  a  treasure  large  enough  to  pay  Lord  Keane's 
bill."  The  battle  of  Meanee  had  previously  been  fought. 

The  conquest  of  Scinde  became  the  subject  of  much  angry  discussion  and 
correspondence — of  violent  personal  altercations,  and  public  denunciations.  Sir 
C.  Napier,  supported  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  was  at  issue  with  Major  Outram ;  the 
Court  of  Directors  refused  to  recognise  Sir  Charles's  claim  to  an  eighth  of  the 
prize  property  captured  at  Hyderabad ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  himself  fell  into 
great  disgrace  with  the  Court.  Several  books  have  been  published  upon  the  subject 
of  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  vindicating  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Grovernor- 
general ;  but  where  violence  and  vehemence  are  the  characteristics  of  discussion,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  annexation 
of  Scinde  is  a  blessing  to  the  people. 

This  is  apparent  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Sir  C.  Napier 
writes — "  About  sixty  years  ago  the  Talpoor  family  conquered  Scinde ;  and  ever 
since  that  period,  oppression  and  bloodshed  have  been  the  practice  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Scindian  is  a  fine,  industrious,  good  fellow :  the  Beloochee  is  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  but  a  robber :  he  stalks  about  with  sword  and  shield — a  brigand,  and 
nothing  more.  He  never  works,  but  robs  the  Scindian,  for  his  own  or  his  master's 
profit;  and  heads  go  off  for  the  slightest  delay.  The  ameers  are  turning  the  whole 
country  into  a  wilderness  for  nothing;  and  the  Scindian  race  is  actually  being 
extirpated  by  these  robbers." 

Sir  Charles,  in  a  letter  after  the  battle,  says — "  I  have  ridden  over  the  field : 
and,  beholding  the  hideous  carnage,  I  asked  myself, f  Am  I  guilty  of  this  slaughter  ?' 
My  conscience  answers,  e  No ;  I  did  everything  I  could  to  avoid  it.' " 

Sir  W.  Napier,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Koebuck,  thus  justified  the  expedition  :— 
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"  Justice  is  a  wide  word.  The  people  flocked  to  our  camp  for  protection  against 
the  ameers'  '  tyranny.  It  was  abstractedly  right  to  protect  them ;  but  inter- 
national justice — i.e.,  restricted  justice — interfered  to  prevent  this.  Well,  then, 
international  justice  demanded  the  strict  execution  of  treaties,  however  unjustly 
forced  by  a  former  governor  on  the  ameers.  Lord  Ellenborough's  necessity  was 
great ;  clanger  on  every  side :  they  owed  him  tribute ;  he  offered  them  remission  of 
tribute  for  cession  of  land ;  and  he  gave  that  land  to  the  friend  who  had  the 
original  right  to  it.  He  guaranteed  their  territory  on  conditions ;  but  they  broke 
those  conditions,  and  were  secretly  preparing  for  war.  He  ordered — not  war,  but 
a  demonstration.  That  spark  fired  the  train,  and  the  ameers  attacked  first;  for 
remember  that  Emaumghur  belonged  to  Ali  Moorad ;  and  he  went  with  Charles, 
and  consented  to  its  destruction.  The  attack  on  Outram  was  the  first  act  of  war. 
At  all  events,  Charles  is  free  from  blame.  He  said,  early  and  truly — '  I  am  here, 
not  to  discuss,  but  to  maintain  former  treaties.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  secret 
intercourse  with  Persia  and  Eunjeet  Singh  was  the  only  political  breach  of  treaty 
advanced  by  Lord  Ellenborough ;  the  other  griefs  were  all  violations  of  commercial 
treaties,  which  were  never  forced  on  the  ameers :  they  adopted  those  treaties 
voluntarily,  and  before  Lord  Auckland's  intimidation.' " 

The  gallantry  of  Sir  Charles  and  of  his  army,  in  1844,  and  not  till  then, 
received  its  due  tribute  of  praise  in  parliament. 

Sir  W.  Napier  thus  comments  on  the  discussion  which  ensued : — "  Lord  Ashley 
speaks  of  the  harsh  tone  adopted  towards  the  ameers,  when  prisoners,  by  Sir  C. 
Napier.  Does  he  know  that  they  were  only  prisoners  in  name  ?  That  they  were 
intriguing  in  Hyderabad,  sending  emissaries  into  the  country,  and  encouraging  and 
giving  information  to  Shere  Mohammed's  army,  to  enable  it  to  destroy  the  British  ? 
That  Sir  Charles  might  justly  have  ordered  them  to  be  killed  for  their  abusing 
the  generosity  with  which  he  treated  them  ?  They  were  precisely  in  the  position 
of  Photinus  at  Alexandria,  when  he  was  killed  by  Caesar.  It  is  most  ungenerous  to 
give  this  colouring  to  an  act  of  clemency,  and  hold  up  Sir  C.  Napier  to  public 
odium  by  misrepresenting  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"In  a  council  held  before  the  battle  of  Meanee,  the  ameers  decided  that 
all  men,  women,  and  children,  of  English  race  or  service,  should  be  collected  in  one 
mass,  and  slaughtered  in  a  heap  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  the  victory,  of  which 
none  of  them  doubted.  '  So  shall  ^ue  make  it  famous?  But  the  general,  he  was  to 
be  preserved  alive,  and  to  be  led,  with  a  ring  and  chain  in  his  nose,  through  the 
streets  in  triumph.  Nuseer  opposed  this  as  barbarous.  He  was  overruled,  and 
then  said — '  Let  it  be  of  gold,  as  more  honourable.'  '  No,'  said  Shadad,  with  an 
oath,  c  of  iron,  and  heavy.'  Now,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  intended  barbarity, 
the  general  gave  them  back  their  swords,  each  sword  worth  several  thousand 
pounds,  from  the  jewels  studding  it.  He  remained  several  weeks  in  a  tent,  with 
the  mercury  at  112°,  in  artificially  cooled  places,  rather  than  intrude  upon  the 
ameers  in  their  palaces.  He  threatened  them,  and  justly,  when  he  found  they  took 
advantage  of  his  generosity  to  intrigue  with  the  people  about  his  army,  and  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  enemies  outside :  he  might,  I  say  again,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
have  justly  killed  them.  It  is  very  easy  for  Lord  Ashley  to  talk  about  hardships 
in  words,  as  if  the  ameers  were  shut  up  safely  in  Dorchester  gaol ;  though  even 
there,  I  suspect,  they  would  receive,  from  the  visiting  magistrates,  harsher  language, 
and  harsher  treatment  also,  than  they  had  had  from  Sir  C.  Napier.  But  his 
position,  exposed  to  the  underhanded  practices  of  the  ameers,  was  one  of  infinite 
difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  none  but  the  highest-minded  could  have  refrained  from 
punishing  them,  instead  of  confining  harshness  to  words.  I  speak  advisedly.  I 
know  that  his  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger ;  and  not  even  in  his  battles  did 
lie  display  more  firmness  than  he  did  at  Hyderabad. 

"  He   ungenerous    to   prisoners !      He    has    not,    at    this    moment,     £6,000 
in  the  world,    of  his  own;   and  yet   he  gave  back,  besides  the   ameers'  swords, 
the  swords  of  400  minor  chieftains,  each  sword  worth  from  £50  to  £300.     He 
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forbore  all  vengeance  for  their  projected  barbarities  towards  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  and  their  women  and  children ;  and  he  bore,  with  unexampled  firmness, 
their  attempts  to  destroy  his  army.  While  nominally  his  prisoners,  though  treated 
by  him  with  all  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes,  I  again  say  he  might  justly  have 
killed  them :  they  merited  death.  Let  Lord  Ashley  recollect,  that  to  prevent  the 
women  and  children's  throats  being  cut — to  prevent  the  cruelty  intended  to  himself 
(the  ludicrous  imagery  only  adds  to  its  shocking  character) — Sir  C.  Napier  fought 
one  against  twenty,  and  very  hardly  won  his  battle. 

"  His  threats  to  the  ameers,  so  far  from  being  meant  as  harshness,  were  the 
reverse  :  he  endeavoured,  by  frightening  them,  to  keep  them  quiet,  that  he  might 
not  be  forced  to  send  them  prisoners  on  board  his  steamers,  to  stop  their  dangerous 
intrigues." 

Well  might  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  February  15th, 
1844,  remark — "  Sir,  I  say  that,  in  the  record  of  gallant  exploits,  civil,  military, 
and  naval,  I  am  justified  in  asserting,  that  there  is  no  name  which  will  stand  more 
conspicuous  than  the  name  which  is  borne  by  the  gallant  officer  who  commanded 
in  the  battles  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad.  *  *  *  *  Sir,  there  is  one  point  to 
which  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  adverting.  If  it  could  be  imputed  to  Sir 
Charles  that  he  had  needlessly  brought  the  British  army  in  contact  with  the  force 
of  the  ameers,  I  dgubt  whether  any  praise  which  we  could  bestow  on  his  valour, 
would  compensate  for  the  painful  reflections  to  which  such  a  conviction,  in  his 
own  mind,  would  give  rise.  But  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  all  the  papers, 
and  to  consider  the  position  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  placed,  without 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  wisest  course  which  Sir  Charles  Napier 
could  take  was  the  encountering  the  enemy  at  once,  without  delay ;  but  that  if 
he  had  pursued  any  other  course,  the  safety  of  the  army  would  have  been  com- 
promised. *  *  *  *  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  I  do  not 
think  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  him  for  military  skill  or  personal  valour ;  I  think 
the  chief  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  so  critical 
a,  position.  Knowing  how  fearful  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  repetition 
of  the  disaster  at  Cabul,  he  had  the  moral  courage,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  which  he  had  received,  and  to  commit  both  the  army 
and  his  own  reputation  to  the  fate  of  war ;  and  it  is  for  the  exhibition  of  moral 
courage  which  he  made,  in  determining  upon  the  attack,  that  I  think  Sir  Charles 
Napier  especially  entitled  to  our  thanks." 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  named  governor  of  Spinde ;  and  his  rule  was,  in  the 
main,  admirable.  His  first  acts  were  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  of  the  transit 
duties  on  the  Indus. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  and  his  military  favourites,  soon  found,  or  made  for 
themselves,  new  opportunities  of  victory.  The  only  remnant  of  Mahratta  power, 
properly  so  called,  lay  with  Scindia,  whose  capital  was  at  Grwalior,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  his  dominion.  The  state  was  under  a  child,  adopted  by  the  widow  of 
the  late  sovereign,  called  the  Maharanee.  The  Dada,  Khasgee  Walla,  who  was  in 
power,  committed  various  acts  which  the  British  government  chose  to  consider  as 
hostile :  amongst  other  things,  withheld  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  the  Maharanee. 
This  was  treated  as  a  usurpation  of  sovereignty;  the  Dada  was  required  to  be 
given  up  to  British  authority,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  advance  into  the  Grwalior 
territories,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  Maharajah,  quell  disturbances,  and  punish 
the  disobedient.  This  was  in  December,  1843. 

The  Mahrattas,  utterly  unprepared,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  negotiations. 
However,  active  hostilities  were  resolved  on.  Two  armies  invaded  their  territory. 
Two  battles  were  fought  the  same  day  (29th  December) — at  Maharajpore,  by  Sir 
Hugh  (afterwards  Lord)  Grough ;  at  Punniar,  by  Greneral  Grey.  The  forces  were 
more  equally  matched,  in  the  former,  than  has  been  usual  in  our  Indian  battles. 
We  had  14,000  men  against  18,000;  but  they  had  one  hundred  guns  to  our  forty, 
and  occupied  a  strongly  intrenched  position ;  and  their  troops  were  commanded  by 
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Europeans  and  half-castes.  We  won  the  day,  as  usual,  by  sheer  valour,  capturing 
their  guns,  which  were  admirably  served,  by  a  rush  of  infantry.  The  Mahrattas 
fought  desperately,  losing  between  3,000  and  4,000  men;  we  lost  797.  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  present  on  an  elephant.  The  last  Mahratta  power  was  now 
crushed.  Scindia's  army  was  disbanded,  and  a  British  military  contingent  raised. 
The  expenses  of  the  campaign  were  paid  by  the  Mahrattas.  Order  was  considered 
as  restored. 

In  Scinde,  Sir  C.  Napier  rooted  out  the  robber  Beloochees.  He  invaded  them 
because  they  had  wantonly,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation,  descended  from 
their  mountains  upon  the  territory  of  Scinde — plundered  it,  destroyed  many 
villages,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

During  his  expedition,  which  lasted  fifty  days,  he  encountered  difficulties  of 
the  most  oppressive  nature.  In  fact,  he  had  to  cross  a  desert  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  not  less  desolate  and  arid,  and  in  a  hotter  climate,  than  that  of  Africa ; 
he  had  to  march  his  troops,  and  transport  his  supplies  over  it,  and  then  to  assail 
numerous  robber  tribes,  moving  amidst  stupendous  rocks,  where  more  than  one 
imperial  army  had,  in  former  days,  been  destroyed,  and  where,  recently,  those 
troops  had  cut  off  many  detachments.  His  troops  had  to  dig,  day  after  day, 
for  water:  they  were  constantly  on  half  rations.  The  Indian  newspapers  all 
predicted  his  defeat,  and  ridiculed  his  enterprise  as  that  of  a  madman :  his  army, 
officers  and  men,  brave  and  enduring  to  the  last  degree,  obeyed  his  orders,  sus- 
tained every  fatigue,  and  bore  every  privation  with  unbounded  devotion  and 
courage,  but  had  no  hopes  of  a  successful  termination  to  their  labours.  He  stood 
alone  in  his  hopes  and  resolutions  to  persevere.  His  journal  testifies  of  his  perse- 
verance and  indomitable  energy. 

"February  1st. — The  rascally  camel-men  (commissariat)  have,  to  the  tune  of 
500,  refused  to  bring  provisions  beyond  Shappoor  (this  was  a  place  midway  in  the 
desert,  and  the  army  was  then  in  the  mountains,  as  wild  and  sterile  as  the  desert), 
and  I  am  fairly  put  to  my  trumps.  Well,  exertion  must  increase.  I  will  use  the 
camel  corps  (a  fighting  body),  and  dismount  half  my  cavalry.  If  need  be,  I  will  eat 
Red  Eover  (his  charger)  sooner  than  flinch  before  these  robbers. 

"February  3rd. — I  knew  I  was  right.  I  have  intelligence  that  Beja  (the 
great  chief  of  the  tribes),  and  all  his  men,  are  at  Munda,  a  place  twenty  miles  in 
advance,  dying  of  hunger.  Many  expire  daily.  Come,  I  will  wait.  Let  them 
fast :  in  four  days  the  pass  will  be  secure,  and  then  I  am  at  you,  Beja,  and  mean 
to  give  you  a  bellyful !  Aye,  but  there  are  his  women,  and  behanged  to  them ! 
I  must  get  them  and  the  children  out  of  the  way,  even  though  he  escape." 

Sir  Charles,  having  resigned  the  government  of  Scinde,  returned  to  England. 
What  he  had  done  there  may  be  thus  summarised. 

When  he  first  set  foot  in  Scinde,  he  found  society  without  the  protection  of 
law.  Slavery  was  widely  spread  :  murder — especially  of  women — of  almost  daily 
occurrence ;  robbery  universal ;  the  only  law  was  that  of  the  strongest. 

When  he  quitted  Scinde  he  left  it  without  a  slave.  The  turbulent  Beloochees, 
whom  he  had  found  with  sword  and  matchlock — the  licensed  robbers  and 
oppressors  of  the  poor — had  been  compelled  by  him  to  shoulder  the  spade  and 
mattock  ;  and  were  submissive  to  a  constable's  staff. 

He  had,  in  short,  found  a  divided  population — misery  and  servitude  on  the 
one  hand ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  barbarous  tyranny.  He  left  a  united,  regenerated 
people,  rejoicing  in  a  rising  civilisation — the  work  of  his  beneficent  genius. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  spite  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
suddenly  recalled  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  act  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  public  opinion  generally.  Lord 
Ellenborough  had,  no  doubt,  thwarted  and  snubbed  them  in  every  possible  way. 

"I  have,"  writes  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  "the  highest  admiration  for  the  states- 
manship of  Lord  Ellenborough.     Still,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  he  did  but  continue 
that  unscrupulous   policy   which   Lord   Auckland's   underlings  forced   upon  the 
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latter ;  and  which  has  helped  to  bring  our  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  un- 
provoked Grwalior  campaign  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  one  main  cause  of  the  late 
universal  defection  of  the  troops  in  the  northern  Mahratta  states.  In  one  notable 
instance  he  gave  an  example  of  that  spoiling  of  our  native  pensioners  which  the 
Indian  government  has  been  too  apt  to  practise.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
many  native  princes  have  been  induced  to  surrender  their  sovereignty  in  con- 
sideration of  a  pension.  Such  pensions  being  in  exchange  for  perpetual  rights  of 
sovereignty,  were  presumably  perpetual  ones — just  as  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton's 
annuity  upon  the  post-office,  and  various  others,  which  have  been  extinguished  in 
our  days.  The  only  way  in  which  ministers,  in  this  country,  have  ever  dreamed  of 
extinguishing  the  like  charges  on  the  public  revenues,  has  been  buying  them  up  for 
a  round  sum.  Not  so  the  Indian  government.  The  pension  of  the  Nawab  of 
Surat  was  confiscated,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  were  rival 
claimants  to  it.  In  other  cases,  failure  of  heirs,  under  whatever  might  be  our 
government's  own  interpretation  of  laws  and  treaties,  has  been  a  sufficient  plea; 
and  any  arrears  have  mostly  been  confiscated  with  the  pension  itself." 

Lord  Ellenborough's  wars  allowed  him  little  time  or  money  for  internal  im- 
provements. He  began  by  stopping  the  progress  of  the  great  Granges  canal ;  and 
when,  afterwards,  he  reverted  to  the  subject,  directed  that  it  should  be  primarily  a 
canal  of  navigation ;  thus  utterly  falsifying  its  main  purpose — that  of  fertilising 
the  soil,  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  famine.  As  respects  Dacoitee,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken ;  but  he  slackened  the  work  of  Thuggee  suppression,  recalling 
valuable  officers  who  were  employed  upon  it.  As  respects  Suttee,  he  expressly 
declined  to  sanction  an  offer  made  by  the  charge  d'affaires  at  Hyderabad,  to 
procure  from  its  Mahommedan  ruler  a  prohibition  of  the  rite.  Still,  the  impulse 
to  good  which  had  been  given  under  Lord  William  Bentinck's  rule,  had  not  worked 
itself  out.  Where  good  men  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  evil,  they  attacked 
it.  Infanticide,  and  the  tendency  to  human  sacrifice  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
were  checked. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  installed  himself  in  his  office  as  peace  governor,  23rd 
July,  1844.  He  busied  himself  with  railways ;  encouraged  education ;  formed  mili- 
tary libraries.  One  of  his  early  educational  measures  is  celebrated.  A  minute  of 
his,  10th  October,  1844,  promises  a  preference  in  every  possible  case,  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  public  employments,  to  those  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  government  schools,  or  in  those  founded  by  private  individuals  and  societies. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  ominous  of  coming  troubles.  Several  native 
regiments  of  the  Bengal  service  mutinied,  by  the  fault,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier 
declares,  of  Colonel  Moseley,  of  the  64th,  who  was  dismissed  the  service.  In  the 
South  Mahratta  country  a  double  insurrection  broke  out — in  Sawunt  Warree  and  in 
Kolapore — arising  from  the  oppression  and  peculation  of  a  Brahmin,  named  Dajee, 
who  had  been  made,  by  our  influence,  regent  of  Kolapore.  He  was  frightened 
when  the  warlike  hill  chiefs  of  the  country  flew  to  arms ;  but  the  English  agent 
forbade  him  to  yield  while  the  rebels  had  arms  in  their  hands :  so  British  troops 
were  called  in.  Operations,  however,  were  sadly  mismanaged.  Three  hundred 
wretchedly-equipped  men  held  a  hill-fort  for  weeks.  A  battery  train,  which 
reduced  it,  took  twenty-one  days  to  traverse  thirty  miles.  When,  at  last,  after 
ten  months  of  desultory  skirmishing,  the  British  commissioners  offered  an  amnesty, 
it  was  refused.  They  caught  a  colonel,  and  detained  him  as  a  hostage  for  some 
time,  and  then  foolishly  let  him  go  unconditionally.  Their  chief  fort,  however, 
was  stormed  December  1st,  1844;  but  the  insurgents  joined  those  of  Sawunt 
Warree,  who  were  devastating  the  Concan ;  and,  being  good  gunsmiths  and  good 
marksmen,  kept  three  brigades  at  bay  for  several  weeks.  At  last  Outram  took  the 
field  with  a  light  corps  of  1,200  men;  and  though  ill  seconded  by  the  regulars,  in 
six  weeks  cleared  the  country — the  chiefs  escaping  into  Groa,  where  they  were  hence- 
forth kept  under  surveillance.  Political  agents  were  placed  in  Kolapore  and 
Sawunt  Warree. 
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We  now  come  to  the  story  of  the  Punjaub.  North-west  of  British  India  is 
an  extensive  level  plain,  through  which  flow  five  rivers,  having  a  north-easterly 
source,  and  a  south-westerly  course  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  rivers  give  to 
the  territory  the  title  of  Punjaub,  from  punj,  five,  and  aub}  waters.  Their  names 
are — the  Indus,  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravee,  and  the  Sutlej.  This  territory 
contains  a  population  of  from  3,500,000  to  5,000,000  souls,  of  various  races,  who  are 
generally  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the  Sikhs;  though,  in  reality, 
not  more  than  500,000  Sikhs  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  invaded  India,  328  years  B.C.,  he  crossed  the  Punjaub,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  Hindoos  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  This  people  continued  to  hold  the 
country,  uninterruptedly,  until  the  tide  of  Mahommedan  conquest,  in  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  supplanted  them  by  Mussulman  domination.  The 
Mahommedan  rule  lasted  until  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a 
man  of  obscure  origin,  a  Hindoo,  named  Nanuk,  began  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  to  acquire  respect  and  renown  by  practising  the  austerities  of  a 
holy  man,  and  leading  a  life  of  abstinence  and  virtue.  In  a  very  short  time 
100,000  men  of  all  sects  had  become  converts  to  his  theory,  taking  the  denomina- 
tion of  Sikh,  from  the  Sanscrit  word  sicksha,  a  disciple.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  Sikhs  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
religious  and  military  commonwealth,  which  became  exceedingly  formidable  to  the 
Mahommedan  rulers.  Gooroo  Govind,  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  in  1690^ 
gave  them  the  title  of  Singhs,  or  Lions,  which  elevated  them  greatly  in  their  self- 
respect.  The  development  of  the  system  was  singular.  Nanuk's  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  Hindoo  Quakerism,  inculcating  forgiveness  of  injuries,  non- 
resistance  to  wrong,  tolerance  to  all  worships.  It  was  persecuted,  and  its  votaries 
grew,  by  degrees,  to  be  a  people  of  marked  warlike  character,  and  the  founders 
of  the  last  great  native  monarchy.  They  have  abolished  caste,  although  retaining 
one  marked  Hindoo  peculiarity — respect  for  the  cow.  They  have  holy  books  (the 
Adee  Grunth),  not  written  like  the  Vedas,  in  an  obsolete  language — the  monopoly 
of  a  priesthood — but  accessible  to  all  classes.  They  are  fanatically  devoted  to  their 
religion — ardent  proselytisers.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  manifold 
conflicts  with  the  Moguls,  the  Sikhs  had  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  several 
portions  of  the  Punjaub  ;  and  subsequently,  one  of  their  sirdars,  or  chiefs,  Runjeet 
Singh  by  name,  continued,  either  by  grant  from  the  Mahommedans,  or  conquest  from 
the  contemporary  sirdars,  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  country  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is. 
believed  by  well-informed  persons,  that  the  Sikhs  have  yet  to  play  a  part  in  Indian 
history.  At  any  rate,  their  deadly  antagonism  to  the  Mahommedan  rule  makes 
them  our  allies.  Their  chief  seat  of  worship,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Punjaub, 
is  a  temple  in  the  Deccan,  standing  in  a  Sikh  jagheer,  or  estate,  obtained  from  a 
Mussulman  sovereign,  the  Nizam. 

Runjeet  Singh,  as  sagacious  as  he  was  brave  and  adventurous,  formed,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career,  a  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  British ;  and 
although,  for  purposes  of  defence  against  northern  and  western  frontier  foes,  ho 
had  caused  a  large  portion  of  his  army  to  be  drilled  and  disciplined  by  French 
officers,  he  always  cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  the  English ;  for  he  had 
seen,  that  the  inevitable  result  of  a  conflict  with  that  power,  was  the  destruction 
of  the  independence  of  the  native  state  that  should  provoke  its  anger.  Thus  he 
received  and  exchanged  the  visits  of  the  successive  Governor-generals ;  yielded  to 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  should  be 
free ;  and  conceded  to  Lord  Auckland  facilities  for  the  passage  of  troops  into 
Afghanistan,  and  an  open  communication  between  Cabul  and  India,  during  the 
occupation  of  the  former  country  by  the  British. 

After  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  genius  maintained  the  peace  and 
independence  of  the  Punjaub,  the  affairs  of  the  country  fell  into  confusion. 
Successive  Maharajahs,  or  chiefs,  either  died  from  extraordinary  accidents,  or  were 
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assassinated  by  rivals  at  their  own  Courts.  To  such  a  pitch  of  anarchy  had  affairs 
attained,  that  when,  during  the  minority  of  Dhuleep  Singh  (1844),  a  queen  held 
the  regency,  the  army,  in  the  last  stage  of  insubordination,  insisted  on  being  led 
across  the  Sutlej,  that  it  might  plunder  the  British  provinces.  The  chiefs  had 
urged  Shere  Singh,  the  sovereign,  at  the  return  from  Cabul,  to  fall  upon  us. 
The  British  agent  in  the  Sutlej  had  proposed  to  march  on  Lahore  with  1,200  men, 
to  restore  order.  The  Calcutta  papers  teemed  with  plans  for  conquering  the 
Punjaub.  The  Governor-general  was  willing  to  use  force,  if  desired  by  the  majority 
of  the  Sikhs  themselves.  The  Lahore  government  was  so  afraid  of  its  own  army, 
that  it  deemed  the  dispersion  of  it,  by  means  of  an  English  war,  its  only  chance 
of  retaining  power.  They  therefore  encouraged  it ;  and  shortly  after  the  17th  of 
November,  1845,  the  troops  began  marching  in  detachments  from  Lahore, 
towards  the  Sutlej.  It  was  long  believed  that  they  would  not  cross  it;  but,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  positive  information  that  they 
had  done  so,  and  issued  a  proclamation  of  war,  annexing  all  Sikh  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Lall  Singh,  the  vizier,  and  paramour  of  the  queen- 
mother,  wrote  to  Captain  Nicholson,  the  political  agent — "  I  have  crossed  with  the 
Sikh  army.  You  know  my  friendship  for  the  British :  tell  me  what  to  do.'r 
Nicholson  answered — "Do  not  attack  Ferozepore.  Halt  as  many  days  as  you 
can ;  and  then  march  towards  the  Governor-general."  Lall  Singh  did  so,  and 
Ferozepore  was  saved.  Had  he  attacked,  our  garrison  of  8,000  men  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  victorious  army  (60,000)  would  have  fallen  on  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  who  had  then  but  8,000.  So  utterly  unprepared  were  we,  that  even 
this  treachery  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  and  in  our  own  favour,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  save  us. 

Battle  was  offered  before  Ferozepore  by  Sir  John  Littler,  and  refused.  The 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  was,  on  the  1 1th,  at  Umballu.  By  double 
marches  on  alternate  days,  the  troops  traversed,  with  much  suffering,  150  miles  in 
seven  days,  and  reached  the  village  of  Moodkee  on  the  18th  of  December.  The 
British  troops  were  exhausted,  and  very  much  inferior  in  number  to  the  Sikhs, 
who  had  15,000  to  20,000  infantry,  and  the  same  number  of  cavalry,  with  forty 
guns.  The  battle  was  won,  as  usual,  by  us  with  the  bayonet,  the  British 
infantry  capturing  seventeen  guns.  The  loss  was  nearly  900  killed  and  wounded, 
including  two  generals — one  of  them  Sale,  of  Jellalabad.  But  the  victors  were  so 
Aveakened  that  they  needed  two  days  before  they  could  march  again.  Being  now 
reinforced  by  Littler  from  Ferozepore,  Sir  H.  Gough,  with  16,000  men,  marched 
upon  the  Sikhs,  intrenched  at  Ferozeshahur,  to  the  number  of  from  48,000  to- 
60,000,  with  108  heavy  guns.  The  battle  begun  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st 
of  December.  Again  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  guns  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Before  it  was  wholly  successful  night  fell,  and  both  armies  passed  the 
night  on  the  battle-field.  The  Governor-general  placed  himself  under  the  orders 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  took  the  command  of  the  left  wing.  All  were 
exhausted ;  the  sepoys  nearly  useless  from  thirst.  The  Sikh  fire  was  so  terrific 
that  the  weaker  British  guns  were  blown  into  the  air:  yet,  after  a  while,  the 
British  were  masters  of  the  field.  All  was  not  over,  however.  With  fresh  troops, 
Tej  Singh,  the  Sikh  commander,  renewed  the  attack.  The  ammunition  of  the 
British  was  exhausted,  when  suddenly  the  threatening,  or  imagined  threatening,  of 
cavalry  attacks  on  the  Sikh  flanks  made  them  desert  the  field.  The  English  loss, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  3,415,  or  more  than  one  in  eight :  seventy-eight  guns 
were  taken. 

A  Sikh  division  threatening  Loodiana,  Sir  H.  Smith  was  sent  after  it. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  able  manoeuvring,  this  time,  on  the  Sikh  side ;  and  at 
Buddewal  the  baggage  of  the  English  was  cut  off,  with  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred, 
killed  and  wounded.  At  Aleewal,  however,  Sir  H.  Smith  attacked  the  Sikhs, 
28th  of  January,  1846,  the  forces  being  very  nearly  matched — 11,000  on  the 
English  side,  and  15,000  on  that  of  the  Sikhs.  The  village  of  Aleewal  itself  was 
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held  for  the  latter  by  battalions  of  hill-men,  indifferent  to  the  Sikh  cause,  and  who 
fled  in  confusion  after  a  straggling  volley.  The  Sikhs  themselves  made  a  gallant 
resistance;  but  the  English  again  carried  the  day,  taking  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  All  the  forts  on  the  left  bank  at  once 
surrendered.  Still  the  main  body  of  the  Sikhs  was  on  the  left  bank,  on  British 
territory,  intrenched  at  Sobraon — their  number,  35,000;  their  lines,  however,  show- 
ing no  traces  of  scientific  skill,  or  unity  of  design.  They  were  attacked  by  Sir  H. 
Cfough  on  the  10th  of  February ;  the  British  troops  being  formed  into  a  semi- 
circular line,  instead  of  a  column,  so  that  every  shot  of  the  seventy  pieces  of  Sikh 
artillery  told  upon  them.  The  fight  was  most  determined ;  no  Sikh  asked  for 
quarter.  The  rout  was  at  last  complete ;  and  hundreds  perished  in  crossing  the 
river.  The  loss  on  the  English  side,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  2.383. 

On  the  night  of  the  victory,  Sir  J.  Littler  crossed  the  Sutlej  ;  and  on  the 
13th,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces,  was  thirty-two  miles  from 
Lahore :  20,000  Sikh  troops  still  kept  together,  but  without  provisions  or  muni- 
tions of  war.  It  was  agreed  that  Golab  Singh  (one  of  Eunjeet  Singh's  generals,  who 
was  considered  a  favourite  with  the  British)  should  go  and  make  terms.  They 
were — the  surrender,  in  full  sovereignty,  of  the  Dooab,  or  mid-river  space  between 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas ;  the  payment  of  £150,000  for  war  expenses ;  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  army — no  further  force  being  raised  without  British  consent ; 
the  surrender  of  all  guns  used  against  the  British ;  full  powers  to  the  Governor- 
general  to  regulate  both  the  frontiers  and  the  internal  organisation  of  the  country. 
These  conditions  were  accepted.  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  boy-king,  came  out  to  meet 
the  army,  and  was  required  to  submit  before  he  was  received.  He  was  conducted 
to  his  palace  by  British  regiments,  no  Sikh  soldier  being  allowed  to  enter  Lahore ; 
and  the  Governor-general  proclaimed  his  intention  of  protecting  the  Maharajah  and 
his  subjects.  Sufficient  money  not  being  forthcoming  from  the  Sikh  treasury, 
Golab  Singh — "  the  most  thorough  ruffian  that  ever  was  created — a  villain  from  a 
kingdom  down  to  a  halfpenny,"  as  Lord  Hardinge  described  him  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier — paying  down  £1,000,000,  was  vested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cashmere 
and  the  hill  states,  from  the  Beas  to  the  Indus,  paying  tribute  to  the  Company  as 
his  suzerain.  This  scoundrel  had  conquered  Cashmere,  some  years  before,  for 
Runjeet  Singh.  By  his  own  account,  he  took  5,000  prisoners ;  skinned  all  the 
chiefs  alive ;  half-skinned  the  others — that  is,  so  as  not  to  kill  them  outright — 
and  sent  them  to  die  at  their  villages.  The  Cashmerians,  very  naturally,  objected 
to  receiving  him  as  their  sovereign ;  and  a  British  force,  under  Brigadier  Wheeler, 
had  to  be  sent  to  seat  him  on  his  throne.  Lall  Singh  was  dismissed ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  government  should  be  administered  at  Lahore  by  a  council, 
under  British  superintendence,  during  Dhuleep  Singh's  minority,  which  was  to  ter- 
minate in  1854. 

Beyond  this  annexation  no  other  took  place  at  this  time,  except  that  of  the 
small  principality  of  Mandavee,  confiscated  on  the  plea  of  failure  of  legal  heirs. 
The  Danish  settlements  were  also  bought  up  in  1845. 

Thanks,  hearty  and  unanimous,  were  voted  in  parliament  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
and  Sir  H.  Gough,  and  the  officers.  The  two  former  were  raised  to  the  peerage. 
The  remainder  of  Lord  Hardinge's  rule  was  peaceful.  He  greatly  reduced  the  army 
and  the  expenditure.  His  administration,  Mr.  Ludlow  admits,  was  marked  by 
several  useful  steps  and  undertakings.  As  regards  the  Sikhs,  he  was  specially 
cautious  and  tender.  •  He  avoided  direct  interference  with  the  usages  of  the  people, 
and  recommended  a  similar  course  to  the  native  princes.  He  promoted  education 
by  establishing  vernacular  schools ;  devoted  the  revenues,  as  far  as  the  war  would 
allow  him,  to  public  improvements — roads,  railway-bridges,  &c. ;  continued  the 
good  work  of  his  predecessors,  in  putting  down  infanticide  and  human  sacrifices ; 
and  so  ably  managed  the  finances  of  the  country,  that  there  was  no  deficit  on  his 
departure  from  India  :  and  that  is  saying  much,  considering  that,  when  he  arrived, 
the  annual  expenditure  had  exceeded  the  income  by  two  millions  sterling. 
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In  January,  1848,  Lord  Hardinge  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  England  when,  to  add  to  the  turmoil  of  the  Chartist 
agitation,  and  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  continental  revolutions,  the  news  was 
received  of  the  perfidy  of  Moolraj  at  Mooltan,  and  of  the  murder  of  two  English 
officers  at  that  place.  The  East  India  Company  treated  this  as  a  partial  and 
insignificant  outbreak  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  just  arrived  in  England, 
knew  better.  Its  accounts,  received  from  a  trustworthy  native  correspondent,  led 
him  to  consider  it  as  very  serious.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  a  similar 
opinion.  "  It  is  not  generally  known,"  writes  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  the  biographer  of 
Sir  W.  Napier,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  urged  upon  the  East  India  directors 
to  send  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  once  to  India,  as  commander-in-chief.  But  that 
body  was  not  yet  reduced,  by  the  necessities  of  its  position,  to  stomach  such  a 
humiliation.  The  directors  told  the  duke  that  Mooltan  had  been  represented 
to  them  as  a  very  weak  place ;  but  the  duke  had  examined  the  plans  with  Sir 
Charles ;  and  when  the  latter  said  he  should  not  care  to  attack  it  with  less  than 
15,000  men,  the  duke  added — '  Ay,  and  with  a  covering  army  besides,  to  keep  the 
country  quiet  during  the  siege.'  "  Things,  however,  remained  as  they  were ;  and 
Sir  Charles,  ir.  stead  of  being  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  Sikh  cannon,  had  to 
encounter  those  of  English  feasts  (more  distasteful  to  him)  for  some  months  longer, 
until  the  whole  country  was  startled  from  its  propriety  by  the  battle  of 
Chillian  wallah. 

The  Mooltan  affair — the  prelude  to  a  terrible  disaster — may  be  thus  described : 
— The  hereditary  governor  of  the  rich  province  of  Mooltan  for  the  Sikhs — the 
Dewan  Moolraj,  a  Hindoo  of  low-caste  origin,  whose  capital  was  the  strongest  fort 
in  India — had  come  to  Lahore  to  resign  his  government,  because,  he  said,  the 
people  would  no  longer  pay  him  the  taxes.  A  young  Bengal  civilian,  and  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Bengal  Fusileers,  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson,  were  sent  to 
receive  his  fort  from  him,  accompanied  by  Sikhs  only.  Moolraj  made  no  sign 
of  resistance;  handed  over  the  keys:  let  them  place  sentries.  But  as  they  were 
leaving,  unarmed,  two  of  Moolraj 's  soldiers  pushed  Vans  Agnew  off  his  horse:  a  scuffle 
ensued,  and,  eventually,  the  two  Englishmen  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  appears 
Moolraj  fled  at  first;  but,  stimulated  by  his  followers,  he  turned  against  the 
English  officers,  received  the  oath  of  fealty  from  all  his  soldiers,  and,  on  Vans 
Agnew's  head  being  brought  to  him,  reproached  the  Sikh  commander  of  the  escort, 
who  was  weeping  over  it,  for  his  sympathy  with  foreigners.  This  happened  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1848.  Vans  Agnew  had  time  to  write  both  to  the  Resident  at 
Lahore  and  to  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  at  Bunnoo.  The  latter,  hurrying  to  the 
spot,  at  least  prevented  the  spread  of  insurrection.  The  Sikh  government,  applied 
to  by  the  Resident,  professed  itself  unable  to  coerce  Moolraj.  Notwithstanding  the 
most  urgent  representations,  Lord  (rough,  commander-in-chief,  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
both  concurred  in  thinking  it  unwise  to  move  up  British  troops  to  Upper  India, 
against  one  of  the  hottest  places  there.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  alone  remained 
to  check  Moolraj,  who,  however,  did  not  venture  upon  an  attack.  Edwardes 
raised  a  body  of  Mussulmen ;  was  supported  by  4,000  Sikhs,  under  Van  Cortlandt,  a 
Sikh  officer,  who  had  entered  our  service,  and  was  promised  reinforcements  from  the 
Nawab  of  Bhawulpore.  The  right  bank  of  the  Indus  was,  b}r  this  means,  quieted  ; 
but  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Bhawulpore  troops,  5,000  in  number,  Moolraj 
sent  7,000  men.  Edwardes  kept  him  at  bay  for  seven  hours  at  Keneyree,  until 
Cortlandt's  troops  came  up,  when  the  Mooltanees  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
The  allies  then  marched  on  Mooltan.  Moolraj  came  out  against  them  with  11,000 
men,  but  was  again  defeated  at  Suddoosam. 

A  change  took  place  in  the  English  force.  A  respectable  officer,  General 
Whish,  arrived,  and  the  gallant  Edwardes  was  relieved  of  his  responsible  charge. 
A  regular  siege  was  now  commenced,  and  a  regular  siege-train  sent  for.  Of  course 
there  were  innumerable  delays  ;  but  the  besiegers  were  now  nearly  28,000,  including 
a  body  of  Sikh  troops,  under  Shere  Singh.  Before  the  siege-train  arrived,  on 
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the  1st  of  September,  Shere  Singh's  father,  Rajah  Chuttur  Singh,  governor  of  the 
Hazareh  province,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Punjaub,  had  revolted ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  new  Sikh  war  was  impending.  A  tirst  attack  on  Mooltan  (4th  Sep- 
tember) failed,  with  great  loss.  A  second,  made  on  the  12th,  pushed  the  British 
posts  within  battering  distance,  though  not  without  much  slaughter  on  both  sides; 
but,  before  further  operations  could  be  taken,  Shere  Singh  and  his  troops  deserted 
to  Mooltan.  This  gave  the  besieged  15,000  men;  while  the  whole  force  under 
General  Whish  was  only  20,000,  of  whom  13,000  were  irregulars.  The  chief 
engineer  reported  the  attacking  force  insufficient.  The  siege,  consequently,  was 
raised  the  15th  of  September.  On  their  retreat,  our  troops  were  attacked  by  some 
of  Shere  Singh's  cavalry,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  by  Cortlandt's  guns. 

Disasters  never  come  singly.  Dangers  accumulated,  and  once  more  the  su- 
premacy of  England  in  India  was  in  jeopardy.  In  May,  a  conspiracy  had  been 
detected  at  Lahore;  and  three  of  the  leaders,  including  a  general,  and  a  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  queen-mother,  had  been  executed.  She  herself  was  taken 
to  Ferozepore ;  thence  to  Benares.  There  was  a  combination  against  the  English,  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  include  Dost  Mahommed  and  Golab  Singh.  The  latter  gave 
fair  words  to  both  sides ;  the  former  raised  and  marched  an  army,  hoping  to  recover 
Peshawur,  his  ancestral  burying-place.  In  the  Hazareh,  in  Attock,  the  British 
political  agents  could  scarcely  hold  their  ground.  Shere  Singh  issued  proclamations, 
appealing  to  the  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people,  and  tampered  with 
our  irregulars  and  Sikh  auxiliaries.  Peshawur  was  handed  over  to  Dost  Mahom- 
med by  Chuttur  Singh. 

In  Mooltan,  things  went  on  worse  and  worse  with  the  British.  In  November, 
the  latter  were  besieged  by  the  Mooltaneese ;  our  camp  was  bombarded  for  five 
days :  ultimately,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  the  fortress,  with  the  loss  of  many 
men,  and  five  guns.  For  nearly  a  couple  of  months  nothing  more  was  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  army  of  the  Punjaub  was  assembled  under  Lord  (rough. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  the  proclamation  went  forth,  that  it  "  would  not 
return  to  its  cantonments  until  the  full  punishment  of  all  insurgents  had  been 
effected ;  all  armed  opposition  to  constituted  authority  put  down ;  and  obedience 
and  order  re-established." 

The  first  affair  of  the  campaign  was  as  senseless  as  it  was  disastrous.  At 
Ramnuggur,  a  cavalry  attack  was  made,  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  on 
an  island  and  a  strongly  fortified  position.  The  most  gallant  charges  were  un- 
availing ;  and  General  Cureton,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
other  officers,  were  killed — the  total  loss  being  about  230.  A  more  successful,, 
though  not  decisive  affair,  was  that  at  Sadoolapore,  where  General  Thackwell 
attacked,  and  caused  Shere  Singh  to  fall  back. 

Reinforcements  were  now  sent  to  Mooltan.  A  division  of  the  Bombay  force,, 
from  Scinde,  joined  the  attacking  force.  Colonel  Cheope,  who  had  been  at  Bhurt- 
pore,  was  sent  as  chief  engineer.  There  were  now  nearly  15,000  regulars,  including 
300  cavalry,  with  ninety-seven  guns ;  sixty-seven  of  heavy  irregular  cavalry.  Moolra  j 
had  about  12,000  men.  On  the  25th  of  December,  the  Bengal  division  resumed 
Hs  old  position,  and  the  siege  was  commenced  on  the  27th.  Operations  were  at 
last  vigorously  conducted ;  positions  stormed ;  sallies  repelled ;  the  fort  shelled : 
the  principal  magazine,  containing  400,000  Ibs.  of  powder,  was  blown  up,  carrying 
with  it  the  great  mosque  of  the  town,  and  killing  500  men.  On  the  2nd  of 
January,  1849,  breaches  were  practicable.  On  the  3rd,  the  city  was  won;  but  the 
fort  remained — Moolraj  endeavouring  to  treat.  On  the  4th,  he  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. He  was  eventually  tried  for  the  murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and 
Anderson;  found  guilty,  though  recommended  to  mercy  as  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  imprisoned  for  life. 

By  this  time  the  second  Sikh  campaign  had  commenced  in  earnest.     On 
learning  that  Attock  had  been  taken  notwithstanding  a  gallant  resistance,  many 
Afghans  co-operating  with  the  Sikhs,  and  that  Chuttur  Singh  was  advancing  to 
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join  Shere  Singh,  who  had  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  and  sixty-two  guns, 
Lord  (rough  resolved  to  attack.  The  battle  of  Chillianwallah  was,  consequently, 
fought  on  the  13th  of  January — a  battle  which  it  pleased  the  commander-in-chief  to 
represent  as  a  complete  victory.  "  If  it  was,"  writes  Mr.  Ludlow,  "  it  certainly 
was  not — thanks  to  those  who  directed  the  battle,  crowding  up  the  corps 
together,  and  actually  placing  cavalry  in  front  of  horse-artillery — a  case,  as  an  old 
officer,  Colonel  Hough,  drily  remarks,  c  for  which,  perhaps,  there  is  no  parallel  in  mili- 
tary history.'  The  order  to  charge,  and  take  the  enemy's  guns,  was  given  at  too  great 
a  distance ;  so  that  the  natives,  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Europeans,  one- 
half  of  the  queen's  24th  was  killed,  with  Brigadier  Pennycuick,  and  many  officers. 
The  right  brigade  of  infantry  had  thus  to  retire ;  the  right  brigade  of  cavalry  got 
into  confusion,  and,  running  off  in  a  panic,  upset  four  of  the  horse-artillery  guns 
behind  them  in  their  retreat.  The  battle  raged  till  night.  The  English  remained 
in  possession  of  twelve  Sikh  guns,  out  of  many  more  that  they  had  captured.  The 
Sikhs,  on  their  side,  took  five  stand  of  colours,  and  four  English  guns.  The 
carnage  was  very  severe,  that  on  the  English  side  amounting  to  2,357.  If  Lord 
Gough  gained  a  victory,  he  made  but  little  use  of  it.  For  a  whole  month  the 
armies  remained  in  position.  At  length,  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  Sikhs 
retreated." 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  was  received  in  London  in  March, 
1849.  It  irritated  and  alarmed  the  public. 

Sir  \V.  Napier  pleaded  for  the  heroes  who  had  fallen.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
he  asked  leave  to  give  the  world  a  statement  of  the  touching  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  deaths  of  those  intrepid  soldiers,  Brigadier  Pennycuick  and  his  self- 
devoted  heroic  son,  in  the  recent  battle  on  the  Jhelum ;  introducing  it  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  general's  previous  services. 

"  He  entered  the  army  in  1807.  His  first  campaign  was  in  Javaj  in  1811; 
and  he  was  wounded  severely,  having  fought  so  well  as  to  draw  forth  the  public 
admiration  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gillespie. 

"  In  1811,  he  was  at  the  storming  of  Djokji  Kerta. 

"In  1813,  having  command  of  a  small  detachment,  he  displayed  such  skill 
and  courage,  defeating  an  immense  body  of  insurgents,  that  he  obtained  the 
thanks  of  the  commander-in  chief,  and  the  government  of  Java ;  and  the  public 
approbation  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Hastings — no  mean  judge  of 
military  merit. 

"  He  fought  again,  with  distinction,  in  1814,  at  the  assault  of  Boni,  iu  the 
Celebes;  and,  during  1825  and  1826,  he  served  against  the  Burmese. 

"  In  1839,  he  fought  under  Sir  John  Keane  and  Brigadier  Wiltshire,  at  tho 
storming  of  Ghuznee  and  Khelat,  and  was  the  foremost  man  to  enter  the  last- 
named  fortress. 

"  In  1841,  he  marched  out  of  Aden  at  the  head  of  600  men,  and  gave  a  signal 
overthrow"  to  the  Arabs. 

"  In  1846,  he  served  under  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  Scinde,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
that  general. 

"  In  1848.  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Punjaub,  under  Lord  Gough ;  and, 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1849,  he  died  in  battle — thus  closing  a  career  full  of 
honour  with  a  soldier's  death ;  and,  upon  his  yet  warm  body,  fell  his  young  son,  a 
boy  worthy  of  such  a  father. 

"  Let  the  moving,  the  painful,  but  glorious  story  be  simply  told. 

"  The  24th  regiment  marched,  on  the  13th  of  January,  against  the  Sikh 
army;  it  was  unsupported,  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Sikh  batteries,  and  to 
the  deadly  play  of  their  destructive  musketry.  More  than  one-half  of  the  regi- 
ment went  down  in  ten  minutes;  the  remainder,  still  stricken  by  the  artillery, 
assailed  by  thousands  of  infantry,  and  menaced  by  swarms  of  cavalry,  could  no 
longer  keep  their  ground.  The  elder  Pennycuick  had  fallen,  and  two  soldiers 
attempted  to  carry  him  while  still  breathing;  but  the  Sikhs  pressed  them  so- 
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closely,  that,  unable  to  contend,  they  dropped  their  honourable  burden,  and  drew 
back.  The  gallant  boy — the  son  of  the  noble  dead — only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
now  first  aware  of  his  misfortune,  sprang  forward,  sword  in  hand,  bestrode  his 
father's  body  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  across  it  a  corpse. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  simple  tale  of  the  deaths  of  that  brave  old  man  and  his  boy  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  for  them  the  honest  fame  for  which  they  fought 
so  well  and  died  so  well — if  it  does  not  swell  the  hearts,  and  moisten  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen,  I  know  not  why  general  impulses  are  component  parts  of  human 
nature." 

And  the  countrymen  of  Pennycuick  and  his  brave  boy,  and  Cureton,  were 
affected. 

A  general  cry  arose,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  was  listened  to  in  Leaden  hall  Street  with  sullen  gloom,  but  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Court  of  Directors  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  practical  recantation  of  their  offensive  charges  against  the  general. 
At  this  time  they  were  particularly  sore  against  Sir  Charles,  in  consequence  of  a 
victory  he  had  obtained  over  them  with  respect  to  his  share  of  the  Hyderabad  prize- 
money.  They  had,  against  all  precedent,  declared  that  the  general  was  entitled 
to  receive  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole,  in  place  of  one-eighth,  which  was  his 
proper  share.  The  matter  was  so  clearly  an  injustice  that  the  Treasury  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  apportioned  to  Sir  Charles  one-eighth. 
Still  smarting  from  this  defeat,  they  were  now  called  on  to  undergo  a  jet  greater 
degradation,  in  themselves  nominating  the  man  they  feared  and  hated  to  the  chief 
command  of  their  armies.  When  first  proposed  to  them  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  recommendation  was  declined.  Sir  Ofeorge  Napier  was  suggested,  and 
reluctantly  accepted  by  them.  But  he  "  loved  his  country  and  his  brother  too  well 
to  step  into  the  place  of  the  best  man :  he  refused."  Long  was  the  hesitation,  and 
grievous  the  faces  they  made  before  they  could  be  got  to  swallow  the  unpalatable 
physic,  which  was  prescribed  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  England ;  but  it  was  done  at 
length,  and  Sir  Charles  was  named  commander-in-chief  in  India.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  ill-will  of  the  directors  was  manifested  by  their  resolving  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India  need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  supreme  council ; 
and  that,  therefore,  Sir  Charles  should  not  be  so — thus  seeking  to  deprive  him  of 
much  of  his  dignity,  and  of  its  accompanying  emoluments.  But,  on  Sir  Charles 
declaring  distinctly  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  refuse  to  go  to 
India,  even  though  he  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  the  directors  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  withdraw  their  resolution. 

And  so,  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  return  from  India,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
suffering  from  old  wounds,  and  labouring  under  an  internal  mental  disease,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  again  quitted  his  family  and  country ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Thackery, 
"  he  took  his  two  towels,  and  his  piece  of  soap,  and  his  scimitar,  and  went  away  to 
the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him  to  the  sea." 

Meanwhile  matters  were  mending  in  India.  The  English  had  been  strength- 
ened by  Whish's  joining  with  the  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  infantry,  from  Mooltan. 
The  Sikhs  had  been  unable  to  effect  their  purpose  of  marching  on  Lahore ;  but, 
having  been  joined  by  Chuttur  Singh  and  his  forces,  and  by  3,000  Afghans,  under 
a  son  of  Dost  Mahommed,  they  encamped  themselves  at  Ofoojerat  to  the  number  of 
60,000  men,  with  sixty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  We,  with  25,000  men,  commenced 
the  attack,  February  21st. 

Victory  was  on  our  side,  and  without  that  frightful  loss  of  life  which  was  the  case 
at  Chillian wallah.  Brigadier- General  Tennent,  commandant  of  artillery,  urged  a 
three-hours'  cannonade,  and  his  proposal  was  carried  out.  This  compelled  the  Sikhs, 
with  guns  of  smaller  calibre,  to  fall  back.  The  whole  English  army  now  advanced ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sikhs  fled,  thoroughly  routed,  leaving  camp,  ammu- 
nition, stores,  baggage,  and  fifty-three  guns,  and  were  pursued  from  mid-day  until 
dark.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  not  much  more  than  800.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  took 
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up  the  pursuit ;  the  English  prisoners  were  recovered ;  and,  finally,  at  Eawul  Pindee 
he  received  the  surrender  of  Chuttur  Singh,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Sikh 
army.  Forty-one  guns  were  given  up,  and  16,000  stand  of  arms,  afterwards 
increased  to  20,000.  The  horsemen  were  allowed  to  keep  their  horses,  and  a  rupee 
was  given  to  each  soldier.  In  this  campaign,  158  guns  had  been  captured,  with  a 
loss  of  about  4,500  men.  In  the  first  campaign  our  loss  was  6,250. 

Gilbert  now  pursued  the  Afghans  to  the  Indus ;  recovered  Attock ;  crossed  the 
Indus ;  and,  finally,  recovered  Peshawur,  destroying  the  Sikh  cantonment ;  whilst 
Dost  Mahommed  was  making  a  hasty  retreat  into  Afghanistan. 

Now  comes  that  doubtful  transaction — the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub. 
Dhuleep  Singh  was  an  infant:  his  minority  was  to  end  in  1854.  We  were  his 
declared  protectors.  On  our  last  advance  into  the  country,  we  had  proclaimed  that 
we  had  come  to  punish  insurgents,  and  to  put  down  all  armed  opposition  to  con- 
stituted authority.  We  fulfilled  that  pledge  by  annexing  his  whole  kingdom 
within  six  months.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1849,  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjaub  was 
declared  to  be  at  an  end;  the  child,  our  protege,  was  pensioned  off;  all  state 
property  confiscated  to  the  Company ;  and  the  celebrated  diamond,  Koh-i-Noor, 
surrendered  to  the  queen.  In  other  words,  we  protected  our  ward  by  taking  his 
whole  territory  from  him.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 
If  it  were  right  to  annex  the  Punjaub,  the  deed  should  have  been  done  after  the 
first  Sikh  war.  Then  they  were  the  aggressors.  We  were  entitled,  having  con- 
quered them,  to  make  what  terms  we  pleased  :  we  were  under  no  engagements  with 
the  boy-sovereign.  Sir  C.  Napier  saw  and  exclaimed  against  the  blunder;  but  in 
vain.  Lord  Dalhousie's  deed  of  injustice  was  sanctioned  by  the  British  people, 
and  parliament,  and  crown. 

In  this  matter  Lord  Dalhousie  acted  in  conformity  with  his  own  principles. 
"I  cannot  conceive  it  possible,"  he  wrote,  in  1848,  "for  any  to  doubt  the  policy 
of  taking  advantage  of  any  just  opportunity  for  consolidating  the  territories  that 
already  belong  to  us,  by  taking  possession  of  states  which  may  lapse  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  for  thus  getting  rid  of  these  petty  intervening  principalities,  which  may 
be  made  a  means  of  annoyance,  but  which  can  never,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a 
source  of  strength ;  for  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  for 
extending  the  uniform  application  of  government  to  those  whose  best  interests,  we 
sincerely  believe,  will  be  promoted  thereby." 

Again  Lord  Dalhousie  writes — "  I  take  this  fitting  opportunity  of  recording 
my  strong  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  sound  policy, 
the  British  government  is  bound  not  to  put  aside,  or  to  neglect,  such  rightful 
opportunities  of  acquiring  territory  or  revenue  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  present 
themselves." 

Against  this  particular  annexation  a  warning  voice  was  raised — that  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, "  that  you  have  taken  up  the 
annexation  cry.  It  may  now,  after  all  that  has  happened,  be,  in  strictness,  just ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  expedient." 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence — although  one  of  the  class  sneered  at  by  the  Napiers  as 
"  politicals"  (i.e.,  political  agents) — had  saved  the  honour  of  the  British  army  on  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  After  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  which  both  sides 
claimed  to  have  won,  Lord  (rough  proposed  to  withdraw  his  army  some  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  better  fodder  for  his 
cattle.  Against  this  Lawrence  warmly  protested,  saying,  that  if  the  British  fell 
back  at  such  a  time  even  a  single  mile,  the  Sikhs  would  accept  the  fact  as  evidence 
of  our  defeat,  and  take  new  heart  and  courage  from  our  retrograde  movements. 
Nay,  more  — it  might  be  said,  from-  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  that  the  English 
had  retired,  beaten  from  the  contest,  in  confusion  and  dismay.  These  arguments 
prevailed :  the  British  army  remained  on  its  old  encamping-ground ;  and,  at  the 
worst,  it  could  only  be  said  that  there  was  a  drawn  battle. 

The  Punjaub,  as  we  have  seen,  was  annexed;  and  its  affairs  were  to  be 
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administered  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board,  of  which  Sir  Henry  'Lawrence 
was  president :  associated  with  him  were  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  (then  a 
rising  civilian  on  the  Bengal  establishment),  and  Mr.  Mansel,  of  the  same  service. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one ;  but  it  was  successfully  performed.  Since  the  death 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  there  had  been  no  government  in  the  Punjaub  worthy  the  name. 
The  power  of  the  soldiery  was  broken ;  but  their  presence  was  a  danger :  and 
to  reconcile  them  and  the  sirdars,  or  privileged  classes,  was  not  an  easy  task. 
How  well  Sir  Henry  succeeded,  his  admirers  have  testified ;  how  hard  he  worked 
to  carry  out  the  policy  ordered,  let  us  hear  from  himself.  He  writes  to  a  friend : — 
"  I  have  been  twice  all  round  the  Punjaub,  visiting  every  station,  and  staying 
at  each  a  few  days.  I  have  not  missed  one ;  and  though  I  have  not  travelled  in 
the  usual  style  of  Indian  governors,  or,  indeed,  in  the  style  of  most  collectors,  I 
have  managed  to  see  everything,  from  the  bottom  of  the  salt-mines  at  Pinddadim 
Khan  and  Kohat,  to  Kohat-Ladakah  and  Ishardt,  on  Golab  Singh's  northern  frontier. 
Each  year  I  have  travelled  three  or  four  months ;  each  day  riding  usually  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  with  light  tents,  and  sometimes,  for  days,  with  none  at  all.  Thus  I,  last 
cold  weather,  rode  close  round  all  the  frontier,  visiting  every  point  of  interest,  and 
all  our  posts,  small  and  great ;  and  riding  through  most  of  the  passes  from  Huzara, 
by  Yugufzye,  Peshawur,  Kohat,..  and  the  Derajat,  down  to  the  Scinde  border. 
Each  day  we  marched  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  sending  tents  on  direct  to  the  next 
ground,  and  ourselves  riding  long  circuits ;  or,  from  the  new  ground,  visiting  points 
right  or  left.  At  stations,  or  where  anything  was  going  on,  we  halted  one,  two, 
or  three  days,  visiting  the  public  offices,  gaols,  bazaars,  &c. ;  receiving  visitors  of 
all  ranks;  inspecting  the  Punjaub  regiments  and  police;  and  receiving  petitions — 
which  latter  was  a  daily  occurrence,  sometimes  a  couple  of  hundred  coming  in." 
Sir  Henry  was  ultimately  replaced  by  his  brother  John,  whose  views  appear  to 
have  coincided  more  closely  with  those  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 

Another  case  of  annexation  occurred  at  this  time — that  of  Sattara,  the  deposed 
rajah  of  which  had  died  in  1847.  In  1848,  his  brother,  who  had  been  set  on  the. 
throne  in  his  place,  died.  Both  princes  had  exercised  the  Hindoo  rite  necessary 
for  the  due  performance  of  obsequies  of  adopting  a  son.  Our  treaties  were  of  the 
most  binding  character.  One  would  think,  therefore,  that  the  only  question  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sattara,  would  have  been  as  between  the  adopted 
tons  of  the  two  late  princes,  as  we  had  guaranteed  the  rule  to  the  sons,  successors, 
and  heirs  of  the  rajah.  According  to  Hindoo  law,  heirs  is  a  term  synonymous 
with  adopted  sons.  Lord  Dalhousie  decided  otherwise.  This  matter  was  a 
momentous  one.  Mr.  Ludlow  writes— "It  was  the  carrying  out,  on  a  larger  scale, 
of  the  fatal  precedent  of  Colaba;  the  deliberate  invasion,  for  our  benefit,  of  a 
recognised  rule  of  Hindoo  law.  There  was  not  a  Hindoo  family  whose  property 
it  did  not  threaten ;  still  less  any  native  sovereign  before  whose  feet  it  did  not 
open  a  gulf:  and  coming,  as  it  did,  as  the  last  act  of  a  series  of  incredible  out- 
rages upon  justice — for  there  is  not  a  native  in  India,  nor,  I  believe,  five  persons 
in  the  world,  who  believe  now  that  the  deposed  rajah  was  guilty — it  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  painful  sensation  among  the  princes  and  people  of  India. 
We  know  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  South  Mahratta  country  is  the  chief  seat 
of  discontent  in  Southern  India.  The  affections  of  the  people  still  clung  round 
the  rajah's  adopted  son." 

But  we  must  return  to  Sir  Charles  Napier.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  he 
nrrived  in  India,  the  Sikh  power  had  been  completely  broken  by  Lord  Gough,  at 
the  battle  of  Goojerat.  Sir  Charles  had,  consequently,  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
ordinary  duties  of  commander-in-chief  in  time  of  peace  :  but  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  native  troops  was  very  ticklish  and  uncertain ;  and  more  than  once, 
within  the  few  preceding  years,  there  had  been  indications,  and  even  acts,  of 
mutiny. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Indian  government,  sepoy  as  well  as  European  regi- 
ments were  entitled  to  increased  pay  when  serving  beyond  the  frontier   of  the 
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British  dominions.  Under  this  regulation,  tho  troops  stationed  in  the  Punjaub 
received  that  increased  pay  up  to  the  period  when  the  Punjaub  was  annexed. 
When  that  country  was  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Eastern  empire, 
the  extra  pay  was  suddenly  stopped.  And  how  was  it  stopped  ?  No  account  was 
taken  of  the  feelings  of  human  nature  in  general,  which  never  willingly  accom- 
modate themselves  to  any  diminution  of  creature  comforts  once  enjoyed.  No 
account  was  taken  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  sepoy  soldier  in  particular,  which 
had  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion  within  Sir  C.  Napier's  own  experience, 
manifested  themselves  in  open  mutiny  on  this  very  question  of  reduction  of  pay. 
The  extra  pay  was  simply  stopped  by  a  dry  official  order,  without  explanation, 
without  reflection  on  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the  pay  of  mercenaries,  who, 
while  they  were  bound  by  no  tie  of  fidelity  but  their  pay,  had  many  grounds 
of  estrangement  in  religion,  colour,  and  race ; — mercenaries,  too,  of  such  power, 
that  when  once  aroused  nothing  could  restrain  them. 

Although  Sir  Charles  disapproved — as  any  man  of  common  sense  must  have 
done — this  "modus  operandi"  he  set  himself  to  enforce  the  order,  and  to  repress 
the  mischief  he  feared  would  result  from  it.  The  discontent,  as  he  foresaw,  spread 
widely.  Two  regiments  at  Rawul  Pindee  and  Wuzeerabad,  in  the  Punjaub, 
refused  to  receive  the  reduced  pay ;  and  an  active  correspondence  was  discovered 
to  exist  between  them  and  other  corps — some  of  them  already  in  the  Punjaub, 
others  under  orders  to  proceed  thither. 

The  41st  native  infantry  at  Delhi,  400  miles  from  the  other  malcontents, 
refused  to  enter  the  Punjaub  without  the  higher  pay  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
many  other  regiments  were  prepared  to  follow  their  example.  Sir  C.  Napier,  by 
dexterous  management,  checked  the  disaffection  in  the  41st,  and  the  regiment 
marched.  But  another  regiment,  the  66th,  just  arrived  from  Lucknow,  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny,  and  actually  attempted  to  seize  Govindghur,  one  of  the  great 
fortresses  in  the  Punjaub,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  disaffected  portion 
of  the  Sikh  population. 

The  danger  was  very  menacing ;  yet,  by  tact  and  firmness,  it  was  averted. 
The  severest  punishment  which  a  government  could  inflict  on  a  whole  regiment, 
was  to  disband  it ;  but  the  disaffected  felt  sure  this  measure  would  not  be  resorted 
to,  as  the  discharged  soldiers  must  be  replaced,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  by 
men  of  the  same  race  and  religion — their  brothers  and  cousins.  Indeed,  the 
Brahmins  openly  boasted  that  the  government  could  get  no  soldiers  if  they  chose 
to  stop  recruiting. 

Sir  C.  Napier,  however,  broke  through  the  trammels  of  Indian  routine — dis- 
banded the  66th,  and  gave  its  colours  and  number  to  a  Ghoorka  regiment,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  66th  infantry. 

By  this  means  he  checkmated  the  mutineers.  To  have  disbanded  the  regiment, 
as  a  salutary  measure,  would  only  have  been  productive  of  mischief.  The  sepoys 
felt  sure  that  the  government  would  not  go  on  playing  that  game ;  they  could  not 
disband  a  whole  army  :  but  when  they  found  that  government  was  prepared  to 
replace  them  by  men  of  a  different  race,  they  trembled  to  incur  the  same  penalty 
as  the  66th  had  suffered,  and  murmuring  was  at  an  end.  It  should  be  here 
mentioned,  that  the  Ghoorkas  make  far  better  and  braver  soldiers  than  the  Bengal 
hepoys  generally. 

The  Governor-general  approved  of  Sir  C.  Napier's  action  of  disbanding  the 
66th ;  but  disapproved  of  his  adoption  of  the  Ghoorkas  in  their  places — the  only 
thing  that  could  give  point  or  efficacy  to  the  measure. 

But  the  real  quarrel  between  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Dalhousie  arose  as 
follows : — 

Twelve  days  before  the  mutiny  of  the  66th  at  Ghovindghur,  a  new  com- 
missariat regulation  of  the  supreme  government  (unimportant  in  itself)  came  into 
operation.  This  regulation  caused  the  usual  allowance  made  to  the  sepoys  for 
purchasing  their  food,  to  vary  with  the  market-prices  of  the  places  where  they 
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were  stationed.  It  happened  that  its  operation  in  the  Punjaub  would  be  to 
diminish  to  a  very  trifling  extent  indeed,  but  still  to  diminish,  the  pay  of  the 
sepoy  in  that  province. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  judged  that,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  this  ordinance 
at  a  time  when  it  was  proved,  twelve  days  afterwards,  by  the  Ghovindghur 
meeting,  very  serious  dissatisfaction  existed,  would  make  the  smouldering  embers 
of  sedition  blaze  forth,  and  would  be,  in  fact,  an  act  of  judicial  madness.  It  was 
not  the  amount ;  for  that  was  trifling  :  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  further 
reduction  made  while  the  sepoys  were  in  an  angry  and  suspicious  mood,  that 
constituted  the  danger. 

Sir  C.  Napier  consulted  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  adj  utant-general  in  India ;  Sir 
W.  Gilbert,  commanding  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  General  Hearsay,  commanding  at 
Wuzeerabad.  All  informed  him  that  the  new  regulation  was  unknown  to  the 
sepoys  ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  in  the  active  temper  of  their  minds  would  be  highly 
dangerous. 

Sir  Charles,  therefore,  took  upon  himself  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
(as  yet  unknown)  measure,  until  its  impolicy  could  be  represented  to  the  imperial 
government.  The  whole  sum,  in  value,  amounted  to  but  a  few  pounds. 

For  thus  overstepping  his  legal  powers,  Sir  C.  Napier  was,  by  the  governor 
in  council,  publicly  and  offensively  reprimanded  ;  the  general  order  conveying  the 
reprimand  being  signed  by  a  major  in  the  Indian  army  under  his  command.  He 
was  forbidden  ever  again  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  such  matters,  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  immediately  tendered  his  resignation 
of  a  post  which  he  could  no  longer  occupy  with  advantage  to  the  public,  or 
with  honour  to  himself. 

One  thing  is  clear — Sir  C.  Napier  was  right.  "  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  back 
to  India ;  I  have  too  many  enemies  there  to  let  me  do  public  service,"  was  Sir 
C.  Napier's  remark  when  the  duke  pressed  the  situation  on  him.  A  laugh  of 
derision  at  his  mention  of  enemies,  and  "  If  you  don't  go,  I  must,"  was  the  reply. 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  was  a  disastrous  event.  Had  his  plans  been 
followed,  he  would  have  saved  us  from  the  fearful  mutiny  which  was  soon  to  deluge 
the  land  with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  England's  sons. 

Sir  Charles,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  had  found  the  troops  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  He  had  written,  of  Lord  Hardinge's  army,  that  "  it  was,  for  discipline,  the 
worst  he  had  ever  seen.  The  men  who  went  on  guard  sent  their  beds  to  the  forts, 
and  went  to  bed."  There  were  no  pickets  or  patrols,  not  even  when  close  to  the 
enemy.  The  army,  from  its  state,  was  unmanageable,  and  could  not  manoeuvre. 
In  reviewing  the  troops,  Sir  Charles  found  commanders  of  regiments  unable  to  bring 
them  into  line ;  regiments  charging  without  being  ordered ;  men  discharging  their 
firelocks  straight  in  the  air,  or  even  to  the  rear.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
service  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene.  In  six  months  he  had  to  decide 
forty-six  cases  of  courts-martial  on  officers — some  for  gambling,  some  for  drunken- 
ness— in  which  only  two  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  not  less  than  fourteen 
cashiered.  He  elsewhere  describes  our  army  as  "scattered,  like  pepper  from  a 
pepper-box,  over  the  land."  One  great  reason  of  this  was,  that,  in  the  Punjaub 
alone,  somewhere  about  1,800  men  were  employed  as  guards  of  honour  to  commis- 
sioners and  assistant  commissioners,  and  over  treasures  from  sixteen  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  any  military  station — sometimes  in  the  most  unhealthy 
spots.  "  If  the  civil  power,"  he  writes,  "  is  allowed  to  look  to  the  military  for 
protection  against  robbers  and  ordinary  difficulties  of  government  in  time  of  peace, 
it  becomes  weak  and  inefficient.  *  *  *  A  military  guard  is  seen  at  every  town — 
all  seems  secure ;  idleness  pervades  the  civil  power — neglect  of  duty  follows,  and 
want  of  vigour  becomes  universal.  The  same  thing  arises  with  the  troops.  Disci- 
pline becomes  slack ;  officers  on  detachment  are  idle ;  soldiers  insolent  and  disobe- 
dient ;  guards  do  their  duty  slovenly,  or  not  at  all ;  and  the  whole  becomes  weak 
and  worthless.  *  *  *  The  troops  being  at  the  call  of  the  civil  power,  the 
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commander  can  have  no  system ;  and  when  a  rising  takes  place,  nothing  like  a 
proper  distribution  exists,  and  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overpowered  and 
destroyed."  Sir  Charles  found  an  omnipotent  military  Board,  careless  about  the 
health  or  equipment  of  the  soldier.  The  engineer  department  was  nominally  under 
the  command  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  but  works  were  stopped  by  the  order  of 
the  civil  government  direct  to  the  engineer.  The  bread  and  meat  were  bad  at 
Umballa,  "  because  the  military  Board  put  the  whole  contracts  up  to  auction,  and 
at  such  a  price,  that  the  contractors  could  not  keep  their  contracts.  In  a  tour 
through  the  Punjaub,  he  found,  in  one  place,  that  an  examination  of  the  barracks 
left  "  no  wonder  at  the  sickly  state  of  the  men.  In  rooms  badly  ventilated,  and 
only  twelve  feet  high,  they  put  142  men :  only  ninety-four  should  have  been  in 
these  barracks,  at  the  very  most."  At  a  second  place,  amidst  fine  mountain 
scenery,  the  soldiers  were  sickly,  the  barracks  "  infamous."  At  a  third,  the  barracks 
were  good,  yet  men  died  from  cramming. 

Sir  Charles  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  war :  the  only 
thing  approaching  to  it  was  an  event  disgraceful  to  the  authorities.  A  hill  tribe, 
the  Afreedies,  attacked  some  sappers  while  making  a  road  between  Peshawur  and 
Kohat,  in  the  far  north-west.  Without  consulting  the  commander-in-chief,  two 
regiments  were  directed  to  force  their  way  to  Kohat,  an  isolated  post.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief found  them  at  Peshawur.  One,  despatched  to  operate  among 
rocky  hills,  was  a  cavalry  regiment;  the  other,  an  infantry  regiment,  was,  so  to 
speak,  unarmed — muskets  without  locks,  and  so  on.  Sir  Charles  furnished  them, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  with  arms,  and  conveyed  them,  in  person,  to  their  desti- 
nation ;  the  road  being  so  difficult,  that,  with  3,000  men  and  six  guns,  he  lost  two 
officers  and  twenty  men  killed,  besides  wounded.  He  learned,  on  the  spot,  among 
other  reasons  for  the  hostility  of  the  Afreedies,  that  the  Lahore  government  had 
raised  the  price  of  salt — one  of  the  oppressive  government  monopolies  of  India — 
two  thousand  per  cent. 

"  Sir  Charles  Napier,"  writes  Mr.  Ludlow,  "  seems  to  have  offended  Lord 
Dalhousie,  from  the  first,  by  severely  criticising  the  Punjaub  administrative  system, 
which  was  the  governor's  own  work.  He  offended  him  afterwards,  unwittingly,  by 
placing  the  Grhoorkas  on  sepoy  allowances,  which  Lord  Dalhousie  sought  to  with- 
hold, although  these  gallant  fellows,  whilst  very  proud  of  our  service,  were  actually 
starving  upon  their  scanty  pay  as  irregulars ;  and  many  had  deserted  from  sheer 
want  of  food.  The  frugality  of  Sir  Charles — who  reduced  the  establishment  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  inspection,  from  eighty  or  ninety  elephants,  300  or  400 
camels,  and  nearly  as  many  bullocks,  with  all  their  attendants,  and  332  tent- 
pitchers,  including  fifty  men  solely  employed  in  carrying  glass  doors  for  a 
pavilion — to  thirty  elephants,  334  camels,  and  222  tent-pitchers,  at  a  saving  of 
expense  to  the  treasury  of  £750 — was  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  Governor-general, 
whose  travelling  camp  consisted  of  135  elephants,  1,060  camels,  700  bullocks,  135 
carts,  488  government  tents,  and  6,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  escort;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  exclusive  also  of  the  coolies,  pressed  from  village  to  village,  where 
they  can  be  caught  for  the  service,  and  too  often  left  unpaid.  After  the  rebuke 
Sir  Charles  had  received,  he  could  not  remain  in  command,  and  did  not.  '  All  he 
had  done,'  he  wrote,  *  on  leaving  India,  was  to  give  a  vigorous  tone  to  the  army, 
which  it  had,  in  a  great  degree,  lost.'  Next  to  tone,  he  ought  to  have  drawn  the 
cords  of  discipline  and  drill  tight;  but  could  not  without  time  and  camps  of 
instruction,  neither  of  which  he  could  obtain.  But  before  he  could  improve  disci- 
pline the  troops  must  have  been  freed  of  the  oppressive  civil  duties  required  from 
them :  until  this  was  accomplished,  no  good  could  be  done ;  so  the  Bengal  army 
lost  its  last  chance  of  peaceful  renovation." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1850,  appeared  the  celebrated  address,  in  which  Sir 

Charles  Napier  took  leave  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army;  at  the  same  time 

severely  complaining  of  them  for  neglecting  to  pay  their  debts,  and  having  to  be 

brought  before  Courts  of  Request.     "A  vulgar  man,"  he  wrote,  "who  enjoys  a 
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champagne  tiffin,  and  swindles  his  servants,  may  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  those 
who  do  not  hold  him  in  contempt  as  a  vulgar  knave ;  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman. 
His  commission  makes  him  an  officer ;  but  he  is  no  gentleman."  Thus  wrote  the 
grandson  of  a  duke,  and  the  descendant  of  a  king.  The  Napiers  have  royal  blood 
in  their  veins. 

No  wonder  Sir  Charles  was  not  sanguine  as  to  our  future  in  India.  He  wrote, 
in  1849 — "I  see  the  system  will  not  last  fifty  years.  The  moment  these  brave  and 
able  natives  know  how  to  combine,  they  will  rush  on  us  simultaneously,  and  the 
game  will  be  up."  He  planned,  even  then,  how,  "  if  forced  to  fight  for  life  and 
India,  we  could  close  en  'masse,  to  retire  on  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  with  all  the 
Europeans,  civil  and  military,  and  any  faithful  native  troops.  This  may  seem  a 
wild  idea  of  danger ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  we  should  always  be  prepared : 
for  if  ever  mischief  comes  in  India,  it  will  come  like  a  thunderbolt."  Four  years 
later,  his  opinion  was  pretty  well  made  up  that  our  power  in  India  was  crumbling 
very  fast.  He  could  not  agree  with  Lord  Ellenborough  as  to  the  revision  of  the 
Company's  charter  in  that  year,  being  the  last  revision  of  the  charter  during  his 
life.  "  I  think  you  will  live  to  see  a  much  rougher  revision  than  people  imagine, 
or  than  we  shall  like  in  England.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  this ;  but  I  think  you 
will :  and  grieved  you  will  be  to  see  that  empire  lost  which  you  have  done  all  that 
mortal  could  do  to  save." 

We  may  add  here,  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  During  the  whole  of  1853  he  had  been  very  ill ;  but  in  August  it 
became  serious :  and,  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  he  died  at  his  residence,  Oak- 
lands,  near  Portsmouth.  The  funeral,  though  private,  was  voluntarily  attended  by 
the  whole  of  the  troops  forming  the  Portsmouth  garrison ;  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  naval  officers  in  a  body :  the  shutters  were  closed  in  every 
house  in  the  village  through  which  the  procession  passed  on  its  way  to  Portsmouth. 
The  line  of  road  and  sea-wall  were  densely  crowded  with  people  ;  and  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  along,  the  one  conspicuous  figure  was  that  of  his  mourning  brother, 
Sir  W.  Napier.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  he  endeavoured  to  say  a  few  words  of 
thanks  to  those  who  had  attended,  but  was  quite  overpowered  by  his  feelings  ;  and, 
after  a  few  sentences,  was  unable  to  proceed.  "  Soldiers,"  was  all  he  could  say, 
'•  there  lies  one  of  the  best  men,  the  best  soldiers,  the  best  Christians  that  ever 
lived;  he  served  you  faithfully,  and  you  served  him  faithfully.  God  is  just." 

In  January,  1851,  Bajee  Eao,  the  old  Peishwa,  died.  He  wished  his  pension — 
£90,000  a  year— to  be  continued  to  his  adopted  son,  Nana  Sahib.  This  was 
refused  ;  but  the  jagheer  of  Bithoor,  with  all  its  privileges,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  troops  and  possession  of  artillery,  was  left  temporarily  to  the  latter,  to  be 
employed,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  in  the  frightful  massacre  of  Cawnpore. 

In  March  in  the  same  year,  a  disgraceful  trial  was  decided  against  the  govern- 
ment. Jotee  Persad,  a  contractor,  of  real  genius,  had  undertaken  the  whole  subsist- 
ence of  the  armies  during  the  Afghanistan  and  Grwalior  campaigns.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  claimed  a  balance  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It  was  not  paid,  vouchers 
not  being  forthcoming.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  Punjaub  war  he  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  commissariat.  He  refused ;  but  yielded,  at  last,  on  promise  of  an 
adjustment  of  arrears  after  the  war,  and  of  a  title  of  honour.  When  the  war  was 
over  he  received  neither :  his  new  accounts  were  still  more  rigidly  examined.  He 
threatened  an  action.  A  native,  employed  in  the  commissariat,  brought  charges  of 
corruption,  embezzlement,  and  forgery  against  him:  and  Major  Eamsey  was  ordered 
to  inquire  into  them.  He  reported  him  blameless  to  the  military  Board.  Of  three 
members,  two  agreed  in  the  report;  a  third  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Governor-general  and  his  council :  and  now  the  wealthy  native,  to  whom  we  were 
in  debt,  and  who  alone  had  provisioned  three  armies,  was  required  to  give  bail  to 
appear  in  a  penal  action  brought  against  him  by  the  government.  He  fled  to 
Calcutta,  hoping  to  be  safe  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
warrant  was,  however,  executed  there,  and  he  was  taken  to  Agra,  and  tried.  The 
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trial  lasted  twelve  days.  The  prosecutor,  the  jury,  the  court,  were  all  nominated 
by  government ;  but  Jotee  Persad  gained  the  day.  It  was  creditable  that  he  did 
so  ;  but  it  was  most  discreditable  to  British  rule  in  India  that  such  a  trial  should 
have  ever  been  instituted  at  all. 

In  1851,  also,  broke  out  the  second  Burmese  war.     It  arose  in  this  way  : — 

Two  masters  of  English  ships,  at  Rangoon,  were  proceeded  against  in  the 
Burmese  court  by  English  subjects.  One  was  fined  £55 ;  another,  £70.  They 
complained  to  the  English  authorities ;  laid  claim  to  nearly  £2,000  for  demurrage ; 
and  the  claim  having  been  reduced  one-half,  was  urged  and  enforced  by  the 
appearance  of  a  British  squadron.  The  King  of  Burmah,  at  first,  sent  compli- 
mentary letters  to  Commodore  Lambert ;  recalled  the  governors  of  Eangoon ;  and 
sent  two  deputy-governors  to  make  inquiry.  Finding  out,  apparently,  what  the 
nature  of  the  grievance  was — a  squabble  between  two  foreigners  as  to  the  decision 
of  his  own  magistrate,  who  had  been  called  by  one  of  them  to  interfere — his 
Burmese  pride  was  wounded :  he  restored  the  late  governor  to  favour,  and  was  so 
foolish  as  to  throw  sixty  English  subjects  into  prison.  Hereupon  the  English  had 
good  ground  for  action ;  and,  by  way  of  material  guarantee,  a  Burmese  ship  was 
taken,  and  brought  as  a  prize  to  an  English  ship  anchored  outside  the  fort.  The 
fort  fired ;  was  silenced ;  and  a  blockade  of  the  rivers  of  Burmah  established, 
January,  1852.  Moderate  terms  were  offered.  The  prize  was  to  be  restored  if  the 
Burmese  would  pay  the  sum  first  asked.  Instead,  they  sent  an  insulting  reply  by 
the  hands  of  a  dirty  fisherman,  and  fired  on  our  ships.  War  was  inevitable. 

General  Goodwin,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  arrived  in  Rangoon  on 
the  2nd  of  April.  The  war  lasted  two  years  :  its  main  feature  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  one — the  ascent  of  the  river  Irawaddee.  General  Goodwin 
was  an  old  man,  whose  sole  claim  to  command,  apparently,  was,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  first  Burmese  war,  and  had  survived  it.  He  was  jealous,  it  is  said,  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  officer  in  command  of  the  navy,  Commodore  Lambert. 
Our  force  of  steamers  was  fortunately  overwhelming,  and  gave  us  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  river  warfare  which  was  carried  on ;  whilst  the  Burmese  showed  no 
longer  the  generalship  which  they  had  exhibited  in  the  first  war.  Still,  the 
operations  were  far  from  creditable  to  us.  "  The  general  system  seemed  to  be," 
writes  Mr.  Ludlow — "  having  taken  a  town  with  little  loss,  to  leave  in  it  a  force 
sufficient  to  retain  it ;  and  then  to  retake  it  with  severe  loss.  Prome  had  thus  to 
be  taken  twice ;  Pegu,  three  times,  though  in  a  country  which  rose  of  itself  in 
our  favour.  Detachments  were  cut  off;  officers  were  murdered;  Pegu  was 
annexed ;  but  it  was  so  overrun  with  robbers  and  patrols,  that  the  natives  com- 
plained bitterly  of  our  protection."  Fortunately  for  us,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Ava,  and  a  more  peaceful  monarch  was  placed  upon  the  throne;  Peace  was 
restored  in  1855  ;  and  Pegu  is  now  our  own. 

It  is  said  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  by  Mr.  Ludlow — "  As  an  English  officer,  in  full 
daily  battle  with  his  equals,  he  would  have  been  a  great  minister.  He  had  shown 
the  stuff  of  one  already,  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  our  railway  chaos  into  order 
through  the  Board  of  Trade — a  work  in  which  he  was,  unfortunately,  left  unsup- 
ported by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  the  governorship  developed  his  vast  tendencies. 
His  firmness  became  mere  arbitrary  wilfulness ;  his  boldness,  insolence :  to  his 
preconceived  theories,  all  considerations  of  right  and  honour  must  bow  down." 
Others  describe  him  "  as  the  idol  of  the  Calcutta  community."  Undoubtedly,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy. 

No  sooner  had  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  given  Lord  Dalhousie  time  and 
opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  than  he  set  to 
work  in  real  earnest.  He  gave  it  a  strong  and  wise  government ;  he  personally 
visited  the  northernmost  stations,  to  arrange  for  the  pacification  of  the  frontier ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  west  of  India,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Calcutta. 
He  was  not  content  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other  men.  Young,  ardent,  original, 
he  investigated  every  part  of  the  administration  in  proprid  persona.  He  found 
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the  civil  service  endangered  in  its  integrity  and  independence,  by  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  many  of  its  leading  members.  He  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment all  who  were  in  a  state  of  thraldom  from  their  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
Had  he  stopped  here — had  he  merely  improved  the  internal  administration  of 
India,  his  lordship  would  have  left  behind  him  a  lasting  fame :  he  would  have 
ranked  as  a  second  Lord  W.  Bentinck.  As  it  was,  he  but  accelerated  that  fearful 
mutiny  which  was  soon  to  carry  dismay,  and  ruin,  and  bloodshed  through  the  land. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  object  was  to  give  consistency  to  the  empire,  and  to  annihi- 
late systems  of  rule  which  were  incompatible,  in  his  view,  with  the  advancement 
of  the  natives  in  enlightenment.  Concurrently  with  these  measures,  laws  were 
passed  which  enabled  Hindoos  to  inherit  property,  even  if  they  should  change 
their  religion.  Christian  education  was  encouraged ;  and  the  connection  of  the 
government  with  the  idolatry  of  the  people  was  severed.  These,  with  the  resump- 
tion of  lands  to  which  no  satisfactory  titles  could  be  shown,  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  uneasiness  among  the  higher  classes  of  natives,  who  began  to  suspect,  as 
they  supposed,  a  settled  design,  upon  the  part  of  the  government,  to  interfere 
with  their  faith,  and  to  reduce  them  to  one  common  level.  "  So  many  overthrown 
estates,"  wrote  Lord  Bacon,  "  so  many  votes  for  troubles." 

Lord  Dalhousie  made  the  mistake  of  ardent  and  young  men.  Internal  peace 
and  order  are  economical ;  but  you  must  pay  a  high  price  for  them.  Lord  Dal- 
housie did  not  care  to  pay  the  price. 

With  the  best  intentions,  Lord  Dalhousie  found  himself  defeated.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  Sontal  insurrection  almost  under  his  nose.  The  Sontals,  an 
aboriginal  race,  were  invited  to  settle,  as  cultivators,  on  the  Eajmahal  hills  (about 
200  miles  from  Calcutta),  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Their  district  had  been 
placed  under  Mr.  Pontet,  an  uncovenanted  officer,  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  benevolence ;  and  its  population  had  increased,  in  thirteen  years,  from  3,000  to 
83,000.  Suddenly,  in  January,  1855,  they  all  rose  in  arms.  Captain  Sherwin 
speaks  of  the  Sontal  as  "  a  short,  well-made,  active  man,  quiet  and  inoffensive ;  an 
intelligent,  obliging,  but  timid  creature;  very  cowardly  towards  mankind,  but 
brave  when  confronted  with  wild  animals.  *  *  *  An  industrious  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  The  men  swear  by  the  tiger-skin :  but  swearing  them  at  all  is  unpardonable ; 
for  the  truth  is,  by  a  Sontal,  held  sacred."  It  must  have  been  sad  mismanagement 
to  make  enemies  of  such  men.  It  appears  that  they  had  various  grievances: 
railways  had  begun  to  be  constructed  through  the  district;  offence  had  been 
offered  to  their  women ;  and  they  were  sorely  ground  down  by  tax-gatherers  and 
money-lenders.  Fanaticism  had  also  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  One  of 
their  leaders  announced,  to  a  great  concourse,  that  he  had  seen  the  godhead 
descend  in  the  shape  of  a  cart-wheel ;  after  which  two  pieces  of  paper  had  fallen  on 
his  head,  ordering  the  extermination  of  the  offending  classes.  They  began  by 
murdering  two  European  ladies ;  and  some  of  the  native  police  forced  one  or  two 
railway  stations,  and  spread  themselves  over  about  one  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory,  destroying  hundreds  of  villages,  and  thousands  of  lives.  Six  thousand 
troops  had  to  be  sent  against  them.  Railway  officers  made  a  most  gallant  stand 
at  two  or  three  places.  The  Sontals,  though  chiefly  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
are  said  to  have  fought  with  a  good  deal  of  bravery.  On  one  occasion  twenty- 
three  of  them  took  refuge  in  a  mud-walled  house,  and  fought  till  every  one  was 
killed.  A  first  offer  of  pardon  to  them  was  not  accepted ;  but,  by  the  burning  of 
many  of  their  own  villages,  and  one  or  two  successful  actions  (in  one  of  which  two 
of  their  leaders  were  taken),  General  Loyd  succeeded  in  quelling  them  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1855.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  quelling  was  only  for  a  time,  and 
that  they  rose  again  when  the  mutiny  began  to  spread. 

The  last  act  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  which  we  must  refer,  was  the  annexation  of 
Oude.  Undoubtedly  this  precipitated  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Ever  since  Lord  "Wellesley's  time  the  English  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Oude.  Remonstrances  had  been  made  against  the  misgovernment  of  that  state ; 
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but  in  vain.  Under  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  however,  and  after  the  proclamation  of 
his  annexation  policy,  complaints  of  misgovernment  at  Oude  became  louder 
and  louder.  In  Oude  itself  these  complaints  were  justified  on  the  ground  of 
Moslem  fanaticism.  Towards  the  middle  of  1855,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took 
place  at  Lucknow,  between  Hindoos  and  Mussulmen,  in  which  the  king  took  part 
with  his  co-religionists,  against  the  advice  of  Colonel  Outram,  the  then  Kesident. 
British  troops  began  to  centre  round  Lucknow,  and  the  newspapers  began  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  annexation.  A  private  meeting  of  chiefs  was  held  to  oppose  it.  It 
was  proposed  to  spend  £150,000  to  prevent  it,  by  means  of  bribery  and  agitation. 
In  other  quarters  bolder  counsels  were  urged.  Pamphlets,  appealing  to  Mussul- 
man fanaticism,  were  largely  circulated.  Of  one  of  these,  The  Sword,  the  Key  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  300  copies  were  seized  by  the  Indian  government  at  Cawnpore. 
At  Fyzabad  new  disturbances  broke  out  between  Hindoos  and  Moslems.  The 
former  were  victorious.  A  moolavee,  or  doctor,  of  high  repute,  named  Ameer  Alee, 
proclaimed  the  holy  war.  Troops  were  ordered  out  against  him.  He  then  assem- 
bled 3,000  men,  proclaiming  the  intention  of  destroying  a  particular  Hindoo 
temple,  on  the  site  of  which  a  mosque  was  to  be  erected.  In  vain  were  native 
troops  sent  against  him.  Actually  the  lieutenant  of  the  district  supplied  him  with 
provisions.  At  last  the  king  gave  directions  to  Captain  Barlow,  of  the  subsidiary 
force,  to  disperse  the  insurgents.  His  troops  were  mixed — Hindoos  and  Mussul- 
men :  by  dexterous  management  he  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  placed  the 
guns  under  charge  of  Hindoo  gunners,  and,  leaving  all  the  Mussulmen  behind, 
marched,  with  five  reliable  companies,  against  Ameer  Alee.  The  latter  was 
wounded  at  the  first  discharge;  but  a  force  of  Pathans  with  him  behaved  with 
desperate  gallantry,  charging  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  While  the  day  was 
yet  doubtful,  some  Hindoo  zemindars,  with  their  retainers,  attacked  the  Pathans. 
They  died  at  their  guns.  Only  one  Mussulman  gunner  went  with  Barlow.  He 
refused  to  fire,  and  was  sabred  by  the  Hindoos.  Two  hundred  Hindoos,  and  300 
Pathans,  fell  in  this  contest,  fought  November  the  7th,  1855.  On  their  return, 
the  Mussulman  soldiers  drew  swords  on  the  Hindoos.  The  tumult  was  only  quelled 
by  dispersing  the  regiments.  Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  Lucknow  on 
hearing  of  the  affair ;  sentries  at  the  vizier's  gate  were  cut  down;  disorder  and 
confusion  reigned  supreme. 

The  weak  and  foolish  King  of  Oude  played  Lord  Dalhousie's  game — played  it, 
too,  with  his  eyes  open.  He  had  been  forewarned. 

The  talk  of  annexation  grew  riper.  The  Indian  government  assembled  16,000 
men  at  Cawnpore.  For  months  the  Indian  papers  had  been  calculating  what 
revenue  Oude  yielded  its  native  prince,  and  what  it  might  yield  under  the  Com- 
pany's management. 

About  to  leave  India  with  a  constitution  impaired  by  ill-health,  and  great 
personal  anxiety  and  exertion,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  bequeathed  to  Viscount 
Canning,  now  become  Governor-general,  a  dissatisfied  people,  and  a  disappointed 
army. 

The  new  ruler  was  already  at  Bombay  when  Lord  Dalhousie  hastened  to  annex 
Oude,  on  the  plea  of  the  good  of  the  people.  "  Lord  Dalhousie,"  writes  Mr. 
Ludlow,  "  saw  no  force  in  any  argument  for  maintaining  Sattara  on  native  good 
government ;  but  to  native  ill-government  he  is  keenly  sensitive  :  although  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  faults  of  this  royal  race  (said  the  proclamation)  towards 
their  own  subjects,  they  had  always  been  faithful  and  true  to  their  friendship 
to  the  English  nation."  The  king  had  been  warned  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  by 
Lord  Hardinge.  He  had  declined  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  vesting  the  government 
of  his  country  exclusively  in  the  East  India  Company ;  and  he  went  on  his  way, 
careless  to  all  but  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  extravagance  and  sensuality.  On 
February  7th,  1856,  he  was  accordingly  deposed;  and  all  who  withheld  obedience 
to  the  Grovernor-general's  mandate  were  rebels. 

The  king  withdrew  his  guns ;  disarmed  his  troops ;  shut  up  his  palace :  and 
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thus  we  entered  on  the  possession  of  24,000  square  miles  of  territory,  with  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000  inhabitants— yielding  a  revenue  of  £1,000,000  annually. 
The  king  received  a  pension  of  £12,000  a  year  ;  or  did  do  so  till  the  mutiny  broke 
•out,  when  it  was  suppressed  on  account  of  his  connection  with  it. 

It  is  clear  the  people  had  been  little  bettered  under  our  rule.  Mr.  Kay 
writes — "  The  administration  of  Mr.  Jackson,  in  Oude,  was  not  successful.  A 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  unquestioned  integrity,  he  wanted  temper  and 
discretion  •  moreover,  he  wanted  sympathy,  so  he  quarrelled  with  his  subordinates, 
.and  failed  to  conciliate  the  privileged  classes,  whom  it  was  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  introduction  of  British  rule  to  impoverish  and  humiliate.,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  dealt  with  gently  and  generously  in  their  misfortunes.  So,  after  a  little 
while,  Lord  Canning,  seeing  that  affairs  were  drifting  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse, 
removed  Mr.  Jackson  from  the  Oude  commissionership,  and  appointed  Sir  Henrv 
Lawrence  to  his  place.  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  act  was  marred  by  one  fatal  defect — it  was  '  too  late.'  When  the  new 
commissioner  reached  Lucknow,  he  found  that  almost  everything  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  had  been  done,  and  that  what  ought  to  have  been  first  done  had 
not  been  done  at  all ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  rebellion  had  been  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land.  He  saw  plainly  what  was  coming.  On  his  journey  to  Oude  he 
spent  some  little  time  with  an  old  and  honoured  friend ;  and  he  told  the  civilian 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  he  (Mr.  Keade),  with  the  lieutenant- 
general,  and  other  Brahmins,  would  be  shut  up  in  Agra  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
native  army. 

"But  the  appointment  pleased  him.  No  higher  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor-general  could  have  been  afforded  him ;  no  more  important  duties  could 
have  devolved  upon  him.  How  he  wished  that  he  had  gone  there  a  year  sooner ! 
But  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  errors  of  the  past.  He  found  the 
aristocracy,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  bowed  down  to  the  dust ;  keeping 
body  and  soul  together — men  and  women  alike,  of  high  birth,  with  the  best  blood 
in  their  veins — by  selling  their  shawls  and  jewels,  after  dark,  in  the  bazaar.  At 
once  he  took  up  a  duty  so  mercilessly  neglected  by  his  predecessor,  and  began, 
without  wasting  time  in  preliminary  inquiries — for  investigation  and  starvation, 
in  such  cases,  are  synonymous — to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  old  nobility.  But 
it  was  not  in  mortal  power  to  arrest  the  growth  of  that  rebellion  which  was  then 
striking  deep  root  in  the  soil.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  disaffection 
which  was  exhibiting  itself  in  the  spring  of  1857,  might  be  nothing  more  than 
military  mutiny — a  mere  professional  agitation — accidental,  superficial ;  but  in  Oude 
there  was  small  likelihood  of  its  stopping  short  of  a  national  insurrection.  Firstly, 
it  was  plain  that  the  introduction  of  British  rule  had  turned  against  us  all  the 
great  territorial  chiefs — feudal  barons,  with  large  bodies  of  armed  followers ;  and 
all  the  once  powerful  classes  which  had  been  maintained  in  wealth  and  luxury 
by  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  It  was  plain,  also,  that  the  disbanding  the  old  native 
army  of  Oude  had  scattered  over  the  country  large  numbers  of  lawless  and 
desperate  men,  owing  their  ruin  to  the  English  usurpation.  But,  plainest  of  all, 
was  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sepoy  army  of  Bengal  was  drawn  from 
the  small  yeomanry  of  Oude ;  that  the  province  was,  indeed,  the  great  home  of  our 
native  soldiery ;  and  that  in  every  village  there  were  numerous  families  sure  to 
sympathise  with  the  discontents,  and  to  aid  the  efforts,  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
in  the  Company's  army." 

Elated  with  what  he  had  done — blind  to  the  future — Lord  Dalhousie  returned 
home  to  die.  In  the  meanwhile  a  terrible  retribution  was  preparing  for  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 

THE   CORN-LAWS. 

WE  have  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peel  ministry.  Let  us  now  glance 
briefly  at  the  other  measures  by  which  he  conferred  benefit  on  this  country,  and 
built  up  for  himself  an  enduring  fame.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  free-trader  Sir  R.  Peel 
will  be  remembered  by  posterity.  His  crowning  glory  was,  that  he  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

The  corn-laws  were  passed  by  the  landlords  to  keep  out  foreign  corn,  and  to 
keep  up  high  rents.  They  were  passed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  prices  were 
rapidly  falling,  and  when  rents  ought  naturally  to  have  been  lowered  in  the 
same  way. 

The  legislation  on  the  subject  which  did  all  the  mischief  was  Mr.  Robinson's 
bill,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn,  except  for  bonding  purposes,  until  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  reached  80s.  a  quarter.  This  was  carried  in  1815, 
when  Miss  Knight  saw  "the  walls,  in  various  places,  chalked  with  invectives 
against  the  Corn  Bill ;"  and  when  Miss  Berry  saw,  and  testified  to  the  same.  Miss 
Knight  writes,  March  1st — "  I  called,  in  the  evening,  on  Lady  Aylesbury,  Lady  Neave, 
&c.  The  people  are  discontented  with  the  Corn  Bill,  and  write  hard"  things  on  the 
walls  ;  such  as — c  Bread  or  blood !'  ( More  Bellinghams  !'  c  Bread,  or  else  the 
regent's  head  !'  It  is,  however,  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  regent  is 
against  the  bill.  There  was  a  sort  of  riot  yesterday  in  the  borough,  and  the  horse- 
guards  were  sent  to  quell  it."  A  note  explains  that  this  riot  took  place  on  the 
chairing  of  Mr.  Barclay,  who  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  "Horns," 
Kennington.  The  tumult  arose  from  a  misapprehension  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Barclay's  vote  on  the  corn-law  question.  On  the  9th,  Miss  Knight  hints  that 
"the  drawing-room  is  postponed,  probably,  on  account  of  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple with  respect  to  the  Corn  Bill."  She  writes — "  I  made  several  visits  in  the 
evening,  and  heard  much  of  the  discontent  about  the  price  of  bread."  Again — 
"I  passed  the  evening  with  Lady  Aylesbury,  where  I  heard  much,  as  I  had  likewise 
at  dinner,  of  the  mob  which  had  been  attacking  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
on  account  of  the  Corn  Bill.  A  loaf,  steeped  in  blood,  had  been  placed  on  Caiiton 
wall."  Again,  she  writes — "  The  riots  still  continue.  My  servant  tells  me  he  has 
just  come  from  Old  Burlington  Street,  where  they  are  pulling  up  the  iron  rails 
before  a  house  which,  he  heard,  was  that  of  the  Chancellor's  private  secretary ;  but 
which  was  Mr.  Robinson's :  and  they  were  only  finishing  the  work  they  began  last 
night.  In  the  evening  they  knocked  at  Prince  Castelcicala's  door,  where  I  dined ; 
inquired  who  lived  there,  inquiring  for  some  person  whose  name  I  could  not  learn. 
They  went  away  quietly  after  this ;  but  I  have  since  heard  they  did  much  mischief 
to  a  house  in  Harley  Street,  and  to  Lord  Bathurst's,  in  Mansfield  Street.  The 
horse-guards  are  on  constant  duty,  and  I  hear  the  16th  light  dragoons  are  ordered  into 
town  from  Hounslow."  Miss  Knight  continues — "  I  hear  that  Lord  Uxbridge  has  the 
command  of  the  military  force,  which  increases  hourly ;  but  which  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  the  people  from  doing  what  they  like.  Two  persons  were,  however,  killed 
at  Mr.  Robinson's,  by  officers,  as  it  is  said,  firing  from  the  house.  One,  a  young 
midshipman,  lies  to  be  owned.  In  the  evening,  about  eight,  I  went  to  Weymouth 
Street,  to  Miss  Egerton's ;  and  met  with  no  mob  going  or  returning  from  thence 
to  Lady  Charleville's,  in  Piccadilly,  where,  however,  the  party  was  rather  small, 
many  being  afraid  to  venture  out  *  *  *  When  I  returned  home,  I  heard  that 
the  people  had  broken  the  windows  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  Curzon  Street,  and  had 
apologised  for  breaking  one  window  by  mistake  in  the  adjoining  house.  Lord 
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Yarmouth  had  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  to  prevent  anything  happening  where  he 
lives,  at  no  great  distance  from  Mr.  Ponsonby's.  I  saw  written  on  the  walls,  on 
Tuesday — '  Guy  Faux  for  ever !' "  One  more  entry  will  suffice — "  London  is  fall 
of  soldiers.  The  depot  is  in  Manchester  Square,  and  Bedford  Square  looks  like  a 
place  d'armes.  People  are  so  full  of  these  riots  that  very  little  mention  is  made 
of  the  failure  at  New  Orleans." 

If  we  turn  from  the  Diary  of  the  courtier  and  lady  of  fashion,  to  the  less  pre- 
tentious pages  of  the  Annual  Register,  we  find  further  particulars.  Thus,  under 
the  date  of  March  8th,  we  read — "  They  next  proceed  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's  house.  No. 
19,  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  with  their  numbers  increasing  on  the  way.  On 
their  arrival  at  Mr.  Ponsonby's,  they  presented  a  very  formidable  force.  They 
instantly  commenced  a  very  furious  attack  upon  the  house;  demolished  the 
windows,  and  broke  the  iron  palisades  in  front.  During  this,  some  firing  began 
from  the  inside  of  the  house  through  the  door,  while  the  mob  were  endeavouring  to 
break  it  open.  The  door  is  much  injured  by  the  bullets,  which  were  fired  through 
it ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any  person  was  hurt.  The  house  of  Mr.  Martin 
Dick,  next  door  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  is  also  considerably  injured  from  the  misdirec- 
tion of  the  stone-throwers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cavalry  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  populace  immediately  dispersed  in  various  directions."  Lord  Eldon  lived 
at  No.  6,  Bedford  Square,  which  was  attacked  by  the  mob  on  the  6th ;  the  iron 
railings  torn  up,  and  every  pane  of  glass  and  much  furniture  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  windows  being  broken,  it  was  facetiously  remarked  that  his  lordship  at  last 
kept  open  house.  The  mob  was  resisted  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  sent  from  the 
British  Museum,  until  a  troop  of  the  horse-guards  arrived  and  cleared  the  square. 
Lord  Ellenborough's,  in  St.  James's  Square ;  Lord  Darnley's,  in  Berkeley  Square ; 
and  other  houses,  were  also  attacked. 

And  thus  the  obnoxious  law  was  passed. 

As  early  as  1813,  the  sight  of  a  bountiful  harvest  excited  apprehensions  in 
the  agricultural  mind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prices,  to  which  the  agricultural 
interest  had  fully  accustomed  itself ;  and  the  nearer  prospect  of  open  markets  raised 
that  apprehension  to  determined  self-defence.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported,  that  while  the  export  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter,  imposed 
on  wheat  by  the  corn -law  of  1760,  might  with  safety  be  rescinded,  the  prohibitory 
duty  on  importation,  which  was  fixed  by  the  same  law  at  80s.  per  quarter,  should 
be  carried  up  to  105s.  2d.  per  quarter.  It  was  subsequently  agreed,  that  wheat  at 
84s.  should  be  admitted  on  the  payment  of  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  There  were 
numerous  petitions  against  this  proposed  perpetuation  of  war  prices ;  so  the  posi- 
tive enactment  of  the  measure  was  permitted  to  stand  over  till  the  session  of  1815. 
The  landlords,  and  their  excited  tenants,  could  then  wait  no  longer.  They  all 
feared  open  ports  as  if  an  enemy  were  at  hand. 

Mr.  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton)  was  one  of  the  few  who  resisted  this 
senseless  clamour;  who  contended  that  steady  prices  were  never  produced  by 
restriction ;  that  bread  would  be  high  or  low,  according  as  we  had  a  good  harvest ; 
and  that,  as  the  whole  of  England  was  to  any  particular  county  in  this  respect, 
so  was  the  whole  of  Europe  to  England.  In  the  upper  House,  there  were  also 
men  who  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee,  and  the  courage  to  declare — "  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheapness, 
or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates,  all  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite 
of  these.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  uncertainty. 
To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to 
close  against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn  to  the  produce 
of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision 
which  Providence  itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  season 
and  of  climate." 

Not  a  year  elapsed  before  the  truth  of  this  was  felt ;  and  Mr.  Western,  the 
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mouthpiece  of  the  agricultural  interest,  again  appeared  at  the  table  of  the  House, 
to  demand  further  increase  of  protection,  and  the  remission  of  peculiar  burdens. 
It  was  demanded  that  so  much  of  the  act*  of  1815  be  repealed  as  permitted  the 
warehousing  of  foreign  corn  (even  precautions  against  scarcity  were  now  regarded 
with  jealousy);  and  that  the  government  advance  loans  of  money  to  such  indi- 
viduals as  were  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  the  poor  while  the  agricultural  interest  was 
endeavouring  to  deprive  them  of  food  ?  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Proby,  dated  April, 
1817,  Mrs.  Richard  Trench  writes — "The  sight  of  the  poor  in  London  is  even 
more  melancholy  than  that  of  the  dark,  foggy,  and  snowy  sky.  I  speak  not  of 
those  who  ask ;  but  of  the  silent  and  drooping  figures,  in  the  prime  and  middle 
of  life,  seated,  shivering  and  dying,  on  the  steps  of  houses;  without  stockings, 
without  linen;  in  ragged  clothing;  above  that  of  the  lower  class,  with  famine 
sunken  in  every  line  of  their  faces.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  sight  in  this  once 
happy  country." 

Again,  she  writes — "  Poverty  goes  on  increasing,  and,  like  the  spider  in  an 
empty  house,  spreads  her  thin  gray  pall  over  the  kingdom,  widening  swiftly, 
though  imperceptibly." 

The  matter  now  rested  till  1826,  when  Mr.  Hume  made  a  motion  in  parlia- 
ment for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  existing  distress.  Huskisson  was  then 
in  office.  Sounder  views  began  to  prevail ;  and  ministers  were  evidently  unwilling 
to  be  left  without  authority  to  mitigate  the  death  that  evidently  was  impending- 
while  there  were  large  stores  of  foreign  corn  in  the  ports.  They  carried,  with 
some  difficulty,  two  bills — one  releasing  300,000 quarters  already  in  bond;  and  the 
other  authorising  the  admission  of  500,000  quarters,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
do  so.  There  was  a  great  drought  in  the  land ;  and  as  accounts  from  the  north  of 
Europe  foretold  a  scarcity,  the  final  price  at  which  corn  was  excluded  from  our 
shores,  was  passed  before  parliament  was  over  :  but  as  six  weeks  must  elapse  before 
the  average  would  be  struck  in  the  regular  manner,  an  order  in  council  at  once 
admitted  those  kinds  of  grain  which  were  most  needed.  The  wheat  crop,  after  all, 
was  not  deficient ;  but  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws  must  be  once  more 
reconsidered ;  and,  during  the  recess,  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Huskisson  elaborated 
a  measure  which  it  eventually  fell  to  Mr.  Canning's  lot  to  introduce,  May,  1827. 
The  bill  provided  that  foreign  corn  should  be  imported  and  warehoused  duty  free, 
and  released  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  scale  of  duties:  wheat  at  Is.  duty 
when  it  was  70s.  a  quarter ;  the  duty  increasing  2s.  with  every  Is.  of  decrease  in 
price.  It  passed  the  Commons  by  majorities  of  three  to  one.  In  the  Lords,  it 
was  destroyed  through  a  singular  misunderstanding  among  ministers  themselves ; 
one  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  actually  proposing  and  carrying  an 
amendment  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors.  The 
next  year  it  was  revived ;  and,  with  some  slight  modifications,  carried. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Whitmore  moved,  "That  the  corn-laws,  instead  of  producing 
equality  of  prices  and  permanent  good,  had  produced  a  permanent  effect,  and 
tended  materially  to  injure  trade."  Mr.  Hume,  amid  much  outcry,  denied  that 
any  particular  burden  fell  upon  trade.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  and  others  resisted 
the  motion.  Lord  Althorpe  did  so,  contending  that,  at  that  period  of  the  session, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  agitate  the  question,  as  they  had  already  more  work  than 
they  could  do. 

As  soon  as  parliament  was  reformed,  the  question  was  again  ventilated  there  by 
Mr.  Hume.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1834,  he  initiated  a  two  nights'  debate  on  the 
subject.  He  entered  into  a  variety  of  calculations  to  show  what  had  resulted  from 
prohibiting  free  trade  in  corn ;  and  drew  from  them  the  conclusion,  that  the 
foreign  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  English  manufacturer.  The  latter  became 
unable  to  compete  with  the  former ;  and,  unable  to  sell  his  goods,  he  ceased  to  manu- 
facture them.  The  result  of  this  was,  his  workmen  were  dismissed  ;  and,  wanting 
employment,  were  forced  to  look  to  the  poor-rates  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
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subsistence.  Under  the  law  of  1828,  great  fluctuations  in  price  occurred,  and 
landlords  and  farmers  suffered  severely;  n.any  of  the  latter  having  become 
bankrupt,  being  forced  to  pay  their  rents,  not  out  of  their  profits,  but  out  of  their 
capital.  The  law  which  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest  had  not  saved 
them  from  the  evils  he  had  mentioned,  though  the  rest  of  the  population  had  been 
starved  by  it.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread ;  and  it  had 
that  effect,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  had  been  wished  for  and  expected.  As 
it  had  failed  for  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  favour,  why  not  at  once  repeal  it  ? 
Every  one  who  heard  him  knew  that  the  effect  of  the  law  had  been  to  starve  the 
majority  of  the  population;  to  deprive  them  of  employment,  and  to  throw  them 
on  the  poor-rates  for  existence.  He  was  confident  that  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  might  be  doubled  or  trebled  if  the  cost  of  production  were  so  reduced  as 
to  enable  the  British  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  He  did  not  think 
that,  under  a  system  of  free  importation,  the  price  of  corn  would  fall,  permanently, 
below  48s.  or  50s.  a  quarter.  Holding  this  opinion,  he  might  be  asked  what 
advantage  could  be  expected  from  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  One  great  advantage  sure 
to  result  from  it  was,  that  an  end  would  at  once  be  put  to  the  present  fluctuations 
in  the  price.  Mr.  Hume  then  enlarged  on  the  various  evils  produced  by  the 
present  corn-laws,  and  contended  that  the  landed  interest  had  been  unduly 
favoured.  The  system  appeared  to  him  so  mischievous,  that  he  considered  the 
very  name  of  a  protecting  duty  ought  not  to  exist ;  and  the  present  was,  he  thought, 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  an  injurious 
monopoly.  He  appealed  to  the  friends  of  protection — to  those  who  said  they  must 
have  the  corn-laws  to  keep  the  agricultural  population  comfortable  ;  and  he  would 
ask,  were  the  agricultural  population  comfortable  under  them?  He  would  go 
further,  and  would  ask,  could  any  population  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  that 
in  which  they  were,  unfortunately,  at  that  moment  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
nothing  would  be  so  beneficial  as  a  trade  in  corn  with  foreign  nations,  their  corn 
being  admitted  at  a  fixed  duty.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  that  duty  ? 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  proposed  to  commence  with  a  duty  of  1 5s.  a  quarter ; 
to  go  down  Is.  for  every  advance  in  price  till  it  reached  a  point  at  which,  if 
the  agriculturists  claimed  it,  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  one  of  two 
things — to  relieve  the  agricultural  interest  from  the  taxes  which  pressed  ex- 
clusively on  it,  or  to  place  a  protecting  duty  to  that  amount  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  The  former  course  was  that  which  he  should  prefer.  He  was 
now  of  opinion  that  the  duty  should  be  commenced  at  10s.,  and  be  decreased 
Is.  every  year.  He  admitted  that  that  was  but  slow  progress;  but  he  would 
rather  establish  a  good  principle  then,  and  go  on  decreasing  the  duty  gradually, 
but  slowly,  than  repeal  the  duty  at  once,  and  throw  all  classes  into  confusion ; 
as,  if  the  duty  was  suddenly  repealed,  it  might  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
The  duties  placed  on  other  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  for  the 
protection  of  British  articles  of  the  same  kind,  ought  to  be  removed  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  cause  the  protecting  duty  on  manufactured  goods  to  expire 
on  the  same  day  with  the  protecting  duties  on  corn.  From  that  day  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  take  a  start ;  and  instead  of  the  gloomy  anticipations  which 
some  men  then  indulged,  all  would  be  mirth,  joy,  and  cordial  satisfaction. 
An  honourable  gentleman  had  insinuated  that  Mr.  Hume's  interest  lay  in  the 
funds.  If  there  were  one  interest  more  than  another  from  the  property  of  which 
he  was  likely  to  derive  benefit,  that  interest  was  the  land.  He  advocated  a  change 
in  the  corn-laws,  because  he  was  convinced  that,  unless  the  change  took  place, 
landed  property,  in  many  cases,  would  prove  worth  nothing.  The  motion  was 
resisted  by  Sir  James  Grraham,  as  the  change  proposed  would  be  at  once  dangerous 
and  overwhelming :  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  agrarian  law,  and  effect  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  existing  frame  of  society.  No  measure  could  be  productive 
of  general  benefit  which  was  calculated,  as  that  was,  to  cause  much  individual 
misery,  and  the  total  destruction  of  an  entire  class  of  the  community.  Little  did 
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Sir  James  anticipate,  that  he  would  have,  in  a  few  short  years,  to  assist  in 
sweeping  away  the  corn-laws  altogether,  and  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  act.  Of  course  Mr.  Hume  argued  in  vain.  On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were — for,  155  ;  against,  312. 

In  1835,  the  farmers  were  in  great  distress;  wheat  had  fallen  to  40s.  a 
quarter ;  and  a  motion  was  brought  forward,  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  to  abate 
the  burdens  which  pressed  on  agriculture.  The  motion  was,  however,  rejected  by 
a  large  majority. 

In  1837,  Air.  Clay  moved  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty  of  10s.  a  quarter 
on  wheat,  which  was  supported  by  the  following  members  connected  with  govern- 
ment : — Lord  Howick,  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  Gr.  Grrey,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Sir  E.  Rolfe, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray, 
Air.  W.  Cooper. 

In  March,  1838,  Mr.  Villiers  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the 
corn-laws.  The  House  would  not  inquire — would  scarcely  listen.  A  motion  to 
permit  the  grinding  of  foreign  corn  in  bond  was  equally  unsuccessful.  In  August, 
wheat  was  72s.  a  quarter,  and  rising  in  consequence  of  wet  weather.  People  were 
getting  anxious. 

In  1839,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  attention  were  given  by  parlia- 
ment to  the  subject.  Great  discontent  was  manifested  in  many  places  at  the 
effects  of  the  corn-laws. 

Lord  Brougham  moved  that  the  petitions  on  the  subject  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  that  evidence  on  the  facts  they  stated  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  pressed  on  the  House,  as  one 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  his  motion,  the  insecurity  of  the  corn-trade  under  the 
existing  system.  Were  the  existing  laws  repealed,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  consequent  on  its  free  importation  being  permitted,  would 
exceed  5s.  a  quarter ;  while,  among  the  inevitable  results  of  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
a  security  would  be  found  against  famine.  But  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  negatived  without  a  division. 

About  the  same  time,  Air.  Villiers,  who  was  for  years  the  parliamentary  leader 
on  the  question,  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  certain  parties,  petitioners, 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  by  their  agents,  witnesses,  or  counsel,  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  their  petition  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the 
corn-laws.  He  entered  into  a  series  of  statements,  tending  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  the  corn-laws  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  country;  while  it 
encouraged  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  foreign  countries.  He  especially 
noticed  the  manufacturing  condition  of  the  German  states.  While  the  machinery 
employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  had  increased  in  England  10  per  cent.,  in  Saxony 
it  had  doubled  itself  every  six  years.  At  the  peace,  England  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  world  in  that  trade.  In  1838,  the  exports  from  England  were  but  447,291 
dozen;  while  those  of  Saxony  were  150,000:  and  Saxony  had  continued  to  gain 
ground,  insomuch  that,  with  an  additional  expense  of  25  per  cent,  on  its  manu- 
facture, it  came  into  this  country,  and  undersold  the  English  manufacturer.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  ministers,  opposed  the  motion.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were — ayes,  172;  noes,  361. 

Again  Air.  Villiers  returned  to  the  charge.  He  now  took  bolder  ground :  he 
prayed  for  no  inquiry  ;  he  assumed  that  the  corn-laws  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
all  classes  in  the  land.  And  first  he  showed  that  high  prices  were  no  benefit  to 
the  farming  population;  nor  had  the  corn-laws  rendered  the  agricultural 
labourer  content.  The  fact  was  so  far  from  it,  that  since  they  had  been  actually 
in  operation,  agricultural  labourers  had  been  more  dissatisfied  than  before.  In 
18/30,  the  corn-laws  had  been  fifteen  years  in  operation;  and  he  ventured  to  say, 
that  at  no  period  were  the  labourers  in  a  greater  state  of  dissatisfaction  and 
wretchedness.  What  was  the  ground  on  which  protection  to  the  landowners  was 
claimed?  It  was  that  the  productive  classes  were  not  able  to  compete  with 
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foreigners  in  highly  taxed  and  cheap-living  countries.  Why,  that  was  the  very 
case  of  English  artisans  and  manufacturers.  They  said  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  cheaper-living  and  higher-taxed  artisans  of  the  continent,  and  they 
asked  for  protection  against  a  law  which  made  living  dear  here,  in  order  that  they 
might  compete  with  their  neighbours  abroad.  They  were  employed,  in  fact,  by  a 
foreign  customer,  who  cared  not  by  whom  he  got  his  work  done.  He  cared  not 
whether  his  workmen  were  English,  Grerman,  Swiss,  or  Belgians ;  he  only  cared 
for  getting  the  best  article  at  the  cheapest  rate.  If  he  found  that  the  artisans  of 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  could  produce  their  work  cheaper  than  those  of  England, 
because  their  rate  of  living  was  cheaper,  he  would  employ  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries ;  and  on  that  ground  it  was  that  Englishmen  ought  to  be  placed  under  no 
legal  disadvantage  as  regards  foreigners.  There  was  this  important  difference, 
however,  between  the  claim  of  our  artisans  for  protection,  and  that  protection 
which  the  supporters  of  the  corn-law  claimed — namely,  that  the  former  did  not 
ask  for  a  law  to  make  food  cheap,  but  only  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  to  make  food 
dear.  Our  manufacturers  felt  themselves,  each  year,  less  able  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  The  difference  between  them  was,  that  they  lived  at  different  rates. 
To  live  on  equal  terms,  the  Englishman  claimed  the  protection  of  that  House ;  and 
he  should  like  to  hear  on  what  grounds  such  protection  could  be  withheld.  He 
believed  that  but  for  the  restraints  which  the  corn-laws  had  imposed  upon  the  indus- 
trious energies  of  the  country,  we  should  almost  have  been  able  to  discharge  our 
national  debt,  and  to  have  indefinitely  have  extended  our  commerce.  It  required 
such  a  scheme  as  the  corn-laws  to  check  our  commercial  career ;  and  the  promoters 
of  them  had  accomplished  this  object.  They  had  lowered  the  price  of  labour,  and 
made  it,  and  made  food,  as  it  were,  a  mere  drug  in  particular  countries,  while 
they  had  raised  the  price  of  it  at  home.  They  had  thus  offered  a  premium  to 
foreigners  to  engage  their  capital  in  manufactures ;  and,  if  they  persevered,  a 
great  evil,  already  felt,  would  continue,  and  the  capital  and  artisans  of  the  country 
would  be  yearly  leaving  it,  in  greater  numbers  and  larger  amount  than  they  were 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  satisfied  that  if  the  laws  in  question  were 
promptly  repealed,  the  progress  of  existing  evils  would  be  checked.  English 
capital  would  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  country;  and,  what  was  more 
important  still,  fresh  capital  would  not  be  further  invested  in  manufactures  abroad, 
because  the  demand  from  our  market,  for  agricultural  produce,  would  give  employ- 
ment to  their  capital  in  agriculture.  The  price  of  labour  would  be  raised,  and  the 
foreign  manufacturers  would  no  longer  have  the  advantage  of  superabundant 
labour  at  a  minimum  price.  Mr.  Villiers  then  alluded  to  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  Grerman  and  American  tariffs,  as  forming  a  peculiar  argument  at  that 
time  for  the  measure  he  advocated.  He  continued — "  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
present  day  for  the  public  to  submit  to  an  impost  of  this  kind,  unless  assured  of  its 
necessity  ?  I  really  ask  the  landlords  of  this  country  if  they  see  no  sign  in  the 
present  times  that  should  make  them  pause  before  they  determine  to  maintain  a 
system  opposed  by  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  commerce,  and  the  numbers 
of  this  country,  and  which  they  cannot,  beyond  a  limited  time,  expect  to  retain  ? 
Are  they  blind,  moreover,  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  who  are  now  chiefly 
demanding  a  repeal  of  these  laws,  are  those  who  have  placed  confidence  in  the 
present  legislature,  and  have  relied  on  its  present  adequacy  to  redress  their 
wrongs,  and  reform  the  abuses  of  which  they  complained  ?  And  can  they  suppose 
that  these  are  so  weak  in  purpose,  or  so  weak  in  mind,  that  they  will  sit  down 
quietly  under  disappointment  and  rebuff,  or  be  diverted  from  the  obvious  reflec- 
tion that  they  have  misplaced  their  confidence  in  this  House ;  or  that,  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  opinion,  and  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  they  will  not  call  for  those 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  which  will  place  it  more  in 
unison  with  their  general  interests?  Surely,  then,  it  is  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration for  the  landowners  to  determine  whether  they  will,  for  the  paltry  profit 
which  these  laws  can  afford  them,  forfeit  the  respect  of  large  classes  of  their  fellow- 
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subjects,  and  place  in  jeopardy  that  great  social  and  political  station,  which, 
though  accident  has  conferred  it  upon  them,  it  would  be  yet  in  their  power  by 
conduct  to  confirm."  Sir  George  Strickland  seconded  Mr.  Villiers's  motion ;  but  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Cayley  moved  a  direct  negative  to  it,  and  dwelt 
on  the  strong  claim  of  the  landed  interest  to  protection.  He  was  not  willing 
to  let  the  prosperity  of  the  country  be  dependent  on  her  foreign  trade,  which  was 
hourly  slipping  from  our  feet,  and  might  leave  England  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice, 
of  the  tyranny,  or  of  the  necessities  of  other  powers. 

The  debate  was  well  sustained.  It  lasted  five  days.  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
among  the  supporters  of  the  motion,  and  unsparingly  assailed  the  landed  interest, 
as  being,  to  the  last  degree,  sordid,  and  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  "They  wished,"  he  said,  "to  make  bread 
dearer  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  principle  of  the  corn-laws  is  this — 
to  get  more  money  for  the  landed  proprietors  out  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  a 
principle  that  I  repudiate ;  it  is  a  principle  that  at  once  decides  me  to  vote  for  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  But  there  is  another  principle  involved  in  this  matter.  It 
is  the  principle  of  free  trade.  I  know  it  has  been  denied  that  a  class  who  are 
calling  for  a  free  trade  in  corn  are  not  ready  to  give  up  the  protection  they  have  for 
articles  of  commerce.  Now,  the  delegates  of  that  body  have  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution,  calling  upon  this  House  not  only  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  but  also  to  re- 
move every  protection  from  the  articles  of  manufacturers.  I  would  not  be  their  advo- 
cate upon  any  other  principle ;  for  I  am  the  advocate  of  free  trade  in  everything." 

On  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  delivered  a  most  remark- 
able speech — remarkable  for  the  powerful  opposition  which  it  gave  to  the  motion, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  supported  the  views  of  the  protectionists.  He 
quoted  returns  to  show  that  we  were  in  an  improving  condition ;  that  the  corn-laws 
had  not  repressed  "  the  elastic  energy  and  buoyancy  of  manufacturing  industry." 
He  concluded  by  reminding  his  hearers,  that,  under  the  influence  of  protection  to 
agriculture,  continued  two  hundred  years,  the  farm  had  been  drained ;  the  wild 
heath  reclaimed  ;  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved ;  their  life  prolonged  :  and 
all  this,  not  at  the  expense  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  concurrently  with  its 
wonderful  advancement.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  division  which  took 
place : — 

For  the  motion  (tellers  included) 197 

Against  (tellers  included)    344 

Pairs  (thirty-two)    64 

Ministerialists  absent : 33 

Conservatives  absent    16 

Vacant — Eichmond,  Devonshire,  Leicester    3 

Speaker    1 

658 

And  thus,  as  regards  the  House  of  Commons,  the  matter  rested  till  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
took  office ;  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  deemed  a  tower  of 
strength.  Sir  Eobert  still  boasted  of  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  his  party, 
in  spite  of  his  leaning  to  free-trade  principles.  It  was  not  merely  from  motives  of 
prudence,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  party,  that  he  used  such  language. 
As  he  had  reminded  the  House,  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  presence 
of  his  assembled  adherents,  proclaimed  his  principles,  and  asserted  his  independ- 
ence. In  spite  of  evident  differences  of  opinion,  and  manifestations  of  ill-temper, 
the  bulk  of  the  party  had  remained,  and  still  continued,  faithful  to  him.  Neces- 
sary to  one  another — agreeing  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  government — 
invariably  defeated  whenever  they  were  disunited — the  leader  and  the  majority  of 
his  partisans  kept  together  without  asking  importunate  questions ;  doing  nothing 
mutually  to  deceive,  but  avoiding  the  necessity  of  undeceiving,  one  another ;  and 
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covering  their  disagreements  and  miscalculations  by  concessions  or  by  silence  ; — a, 
rare  example  of  intelligence  and  patient  moderation  in  an  incurably  false  position — 
a  position  which  could  not  continue  without  growing  worse ;  but  which,  thanks  to 
the  exercise  of  these  political  virtues,  could,  and  did,  last  for  a  long  while  yet. 
The  country  gentlemen  believed  Sir  Eobert  was  their  man ;  that  they  could  make 
him,  or  unmake  him,  as  they  pleased ;  and  when  Disraeli  hinted  to  Lord  Greorge 
Bentinck  that  Sir  Eobert  was  turning,  his  lordship  received  the  idea  with  ridicule 
and  disdain.  And  so  they  went  on,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry, 
till  the  deluge  came,  and  they  found  themselves  without  a  leader,  or  an  ark  of 
refuge.  No  sooner  had  Sir  Eobert  manifested  his  intention  to  reduce  the  protec- 
tive duties  of  the  sliding-seale,  than  a  schism  began  in  his  party,  and  even  extended 
to  his  cabinet.  The  friend  of  the  farmer,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  resigned  office. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  w!04  Conservatives  voted  for  the  amendment  in  favour 
of  enacting  higher  protective  duties  than  those  proposed  by  the  ministerial  plan. 
Messrs.  Villiers  and  Cobden  obtained  ninety  votes  in  favour  of  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws.  The  difficulties  of  the  Premier  were  great,  and  were  foreseen 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1842,  his  lordship  said — 

"  Surely  the  day  on  which  we  gave  up  the  seals  of  office,  and  when  power  was 
transferred  to  our  opponents — surely  that  day  was  a  day  of  triumph  and  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  Tory  party — surely  that  was  a  day  which  secured,  for  years  to  come, 
the  maintenance  of  that  system  of  monopoly  and  restriction  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  which  they  conceive  to  be  no  less  conducive  to  the  public  interest 
than  their  own.  But,  alas  !  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom !  Alas  !  how  short- 
sighted are  the  most  sagacious  of  men !  But  a  few  short  months  passed  over  their 
heads  before  their  songs  of  triumph  were  changed  into  cries  of  lamentation. 
Grreat  is  now  their  disappointment,  and  bitter  their  complaints.  We  have  not 
heard  much  of  these  complaints  in  this  House.  There  are  reasons  for  that ;  but 
every  other  house  in  London,  all  the  clubs,  and  every  street  of  the  town,  have 
been  ringing  with  the  invectives  of  men  who  represent  themselves  as  the  victims  of 
the  grossest  deception.  I  say  it  is  true  that  they  have  been  grossly  deceived;  but 
by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  right  honourable  baronet,  but  by  themselves.  They  have 
themselves,  and  themselves  only,  to  blame  for  any  disappointment  they  have 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  her  majesty's  government.  Why 
did  they  not,  during  the  ten  long  years  they  were  following  their  present  leaders  in 
opposition,  take  due  pains  to  ascertain  what  the  opinions  of  those  leaders  were  upon 
matters  which  they  deem  of  vital  importance  ?  *  *  *  What  those  opinions  are, 
we  in  this  House  have,  during  the  present  session,  had  full  opportunities  of  learning. 
We  have  heard  them  stated  fully,  explicitly,  and  unequivocally ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  more  liberal  doctrines,  more  enlightened  views,  sounder  or  just er  prin- 
ciples, could  not  have  been  propounded  by  any  advocate  of  free  trade  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  But  no  man  can  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  inherited 
these  principles  from  us  with  their  offices ;  or  that  they  found  them  locked  up  in 
the  red  boxes  which  we  left  on  our  tables.  *  *  *  Still  less  can  it  be  supposed 
that  these  recently-propounded  doctrines  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  deep  studies 
to  which  the  Tory  leaders  have  devoted  themselves  since  their  accession  to  office  in 
September  last.  We  know,  by  experience,  what  are  the  labours  of  official  men. 
AVe  know  that  the  stream  of  business  comes  flowing  in  with  unceasing  volume  every 
hour  of  the  clay,  like  the  current  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  man  who  ventures  to 
delay  will  soon  be  irretrievably  ruined.  *  The  measures,  indeed,  which 

they  have  proposed,  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  country — far  short 
of  the  wishes  of  this  side  of  the  House — far  short  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded  and  recommended.  But  a  great  step  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  when  we  have  got  a  Tory  government  speaking  out  as  the  present  govern- 
ment has  done.  This  should  inspire  us  with  hope  for  the  future,  and  make  us 
endeavour  to  be  content,  for  the  present,  with  what  we  have  gained." 

Peel  felt  this  speech  keenly ;  and  replied  effectively.      However,  there  was 
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truth  in  his  lordship's  charges.  Events  were  rapidly  educating  the  Premier :  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  power  of  the  League,  were  training  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  be  the  great  free-trader  of  the  day. 

Manchester  was  the  birthplace  of  the  League.  It  began  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  the  great  battle  of  reform  had  been  gained.  It  returned,  at  the 
first  election,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Poulet  Thomson. 

At  that  time  Lord  Palmerston  had  characterised  protecting  duties  as  dis- 
turbing duties,  and  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  we  had  little  to  dread  if  we 
depended  on  foreign  nations  for  supplies  of  wheat. 

In  1834,  Manchester  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a  meeting  (by  circular)  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  to  consider  how  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  could 
be  obtained. 

At  this  time  the  press  began  to  aid  the  good  cause.  Mr.  A.  Prentice,  the 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Times;  Mr.  Weir,  the  editor  of  the  Glasgoiv  Argus 
(afterwards  of  the  Daily  News)  ;  Colonel  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Catechism ;  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  corn-law  rhymer ;  and  last,  and  not  least, 
Eichard  Cobden,  were  in  the  field. 

The  mention  of  Cobden's  name  demands  that  we  glance  at  the  career  of  this 
truly  illustrious  man. 

At  the  farmhouse  of  Dunford  (a  short  distance  from  Midhurst),  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  1804,  Eichard  Cobden  was  born.  His  father  farmed  his  own  land — a 
holding  of  moderate  extent;  and  in  the  grammar-school  of  Midhurst,  Cobden 
receiyed  most,  if  not  all,  the  scholastic  training  with  which  he  was  ever  favoured. 
Cobden,  senior,  died,  and  the  boy  was  taken  to  London  by  his  uncle,  and  placed  in 
his  warehouse.  In  time  he  became  a  commercial  traveller;  and,  in  1830,  took 
up  his  residence  in  Manchester,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  rapidly  progressed.  "  The  custom  of  the  calico- 
trade,  at  that  period,  was  to  print  a  few  designs,  and  watch,  cautiously  and  care- 
fully, those  which  were  most  acceptable  to  the  public ;  when  large  quantities  of 
those  which  seemed  to  be  preferred  were  printed  off,  and  offered  to  the  retail 
dealer.  Mr.  Cobden  introduced  a  new  mode  of  business.  Possessed  of  great  taste, 
of  excellent  tact,  and  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  all  its  details,  he  and 
his  partners  did  not  follow  the  cautious  and  slow  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  but, 
fixing  themselves  on  the  best  designs,  they  had  these  printed  off  at  once,  and 
pushed  the  trade  energetically  through  the  country.  Those  pieces  which  failed  to 
take  in  the  home  market,  were  at  once  shipped  to  other  countries ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  associated  firm  became  very  prosperous.  Cobden  travelled 
much,  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  in  pursuit  of  business."  But  these  journeys, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  had  political  results. 

Cobden  had  no  sooner  settled  in  Manchester  than  he  became  a  man  of  mark. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  his  first  public  appearance,  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Cathrall,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Manchester  Times : — 

"  Whilst  my  late  partners  and  myself  were  early  engaged,  as  journalists  (now 
about  thirty  years  back),  in  the  severe  struggle  then  entered  upon  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Manchester,*  for  obtaining  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  we  received  a 
series  of  letters,  upon  that  and  other  subjects  of  public  interest,  from  an  anony- 
mous correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  '  Libra.'  These  letters,  which  were 
generally  furnished  alternate  weeks,  were  marked  by  so  much  thought  and  ability, 
that  we  were  desirous  to  have  an  interview  with  the  writer;  and,  accordingly, 
inserted  a  line  in  our  paper  to  that  effect,  mentioning  a  time  for  the  purpose. 
About  noon  the  same  day  that  this  notice  appeared,  the  publisher  of  our  paper 
notified  to  me  that  a  gentleman  in  the  outer  office  wished  to  see  me ;  when  the 
stranger,  on  being  invited  into  my  private  room,  introduced  himself  as  Eichard 
Cobden.  His  person  and  his  name  being  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  not  recollect- 
ing, for  the  moment,  that  a  stranger  was  expected  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
inserted  in  our  journal,  I  begged  he  would  inform  me  of  the  object  of  his  call; 
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when  he  said  he  was  '  Libra ;'  adding,  '  I  observe,  from  your  paper,  that  you  wished 
to  see  me.'  We  at  once  became  great  friends.  Soon  after,  poor  Prentice,  my 
partner,  entered  the  room ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  c  Libra'  who  was 
with  me,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  complimented 
him  on  the  skill,  &c.,  displayed  in  his  letters. 

"  We  gathered  that  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Mozley  Street ;  that  he 
had  only  recently  come  to  Manchester,  and  had  but  few  acquaintances  there. 

"  I  well  remember  that,  in  this  interview,  he  was  very  diffident,  and  somewhat 
nervous  in  temperament.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  obvious  to  us,  even  then,  that 
he  was,  in  ability  and  promise,  much  above  the  average  stamp  of  young  men.  It 
happening  that  a  public  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Prentice,  in  further- 
ance of  the  incorporation  of  Manchester,  was  to  be  held  that  same  evening,  at  the 
Cotton-Tree  Tavern,  in  Ancoats  [a  favourite  political  rendezvous  of  the  period 
referred  to],  my  partner  at  once  solicited  Mr.  Cobden  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

"  Although  so  many  years  have  passed  since,  I  well  recollect  that  Mr.  Cobden 
declined  to  attend  the  meeting:  in  fact,  he  evidently  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
speaking  on  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  not  till  repeatedly  pressed  to  do  so,  that  he 
consented,  although  the  meeting  was  quite  of  a  minor  character.  '  I  assure  you,' 
he  said,  '  I  never  yet  made  a  speech  of  any  description,  excepting,  perhaps,  an 
after-dinner  one  at  a  commercial  table.'  Having,  at  length,  obtained  the  promise 
of  his  attendance,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  take  tea  at  our  office,  on  the  way 
to  the  meeting ;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

"  After  the  opening  speech  of  the  chairman,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Cobden  to 
move  the  first  resolution,  introducing  him  as  his  young  friend  who  had  recently 
contributed  to  the  Manchester  Times  the  able  letters  signed  '  Libra.'  His  speech, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  singular  failure.  He  was  nervous,  confused,  and, 
in  fact,  practically  broke  down ;  and  the  chairman  had  to  apologise  for  him ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  full  confidence  as  to  the  success  and  usefulness  of  his 
future  career. 

"  Such  was  Mr.  Cobden's  debut  before  the  Manchester  public  as  a  speaker. 
So  far  as  his  own  feelings  were  concerned,  for  some  time  he  was  so  discouraged  by 
his  maiden  effort,  that  I  am  pretty  confident,  had  this  lamented  and  remarkable 
man,  whose  oratory,  subsequently,  was  of  so  persuasive  a  kind,  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  he  would  never  again  have  appeared  as  a  public 
speaker. 

"Our  professional  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cobden,  thus  formed,  led  to  his 
introduction  to  the  political  circles  of  Manchester ;  and,  in  a  short  period,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  most  public  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  corporation,  whose  charter  he  materially 
assisted  in  obtaining." 

In  1836,  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed  in  London.  Bad  times 
were  impending ;  and  thoughtful  people  (a  very  decided  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion) were  getting  anxious  as  to  the  future. 

In  1837,  there  was  great  commercial  depression.  At  the  "general  election  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  William  IV.,  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  travelling  on  the 
continent  at  the  time,  was  very  nearly  returned  for  Stockport.  Thirty-eight  free- 
traders were  returned  for  constituencies  numbering  five  millions  of  souls.  A 
banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  to  celebrate  his  return  for  Salford.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  present,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  At  Manchester, 
he  sought  to  get  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  town  to  organise  a  decided 
anti-corn-law  agitation.  The  effort,  however,  failed. 

In    1838,  an  Anti-Corn-Law   Association  was  formed  in  the  manufacturing 

districts.     In  September  of  this  year,  Dr.  Bowring  was  entertained  at  a  public 

dinner  in  Blackburn.     A   number  of  free-traders  met  him  in  Manchester.     Dr. 

Bowring  denounced  the  corn-laws  in  most  severe  language.     He  had  been  all  over 
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the  continent  and  Egypt ;  and  he  said—"  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  human  misery  created  by  the  corn-laws,  or  the  amount  of  human  pleasure 
overthrown  by  them.  In  every  part  of  the  world  I  have  found  the  plague-spot." 
This  speech  led  to  the  formation  of  the  association.  A  provisional  committee  was 
formed,  and  announced  by  public  advertisement.  Mr.  Cobden's  name  appeared 
in  the  second  list  issued.  Mr.  Paulton — a  young  medical  student  who  had 
signalised  himself  by  delivering  an  impromptu  lecture  at  Bolton,  on  the  corn- 
laws — came  to  Manchester,  and  declared  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  associa- 
tion. "  It  has  been  established  on  the  same  righteous  principle  as  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  The  object  of  that  society  was  to  obtain  the  free  right  of  the  negroes  to 
possess  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  object  of  this  is  to  obtain  the  free  right 
of  the  people  to  exchange  their  labour  for  as  much  food  as  can  be  got  for  it ;  that 
we  may  no  longer  be  obliged,  by  law,  to  buy  our  food  at  one  shop,  and  that  the 
dearest  in  the  world ;  but  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  that  at  which  it  can  be  obtained 
cheapest."  At  the  conclusion  of  a  second  lecture  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Paulton 
quoted  these  lines ;  which  were  often  re-quoted,  and  always  received  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  applause :  — 

"  For  what  were  all  these  landed  patriots  born  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  : 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle.     Why  ?    For  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. , 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions.     Why  1    For  rent ! 
They  warred,  they  dined,  they  drank  :  they  swore  they  meant 
To  die  for  England.     Why  then  live  ?    For  rent ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No  !  down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill-health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent !  rent !  rent !" 

The  new  association  was  placed  upon  a  popular  basis  ;  for  the  want  of  which, 
it  was  said,  all  former  efforts  had  failed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  subscriptions 
should  be  as  low  as  5s.,  in  order  that  all  classes  might  be  welcomed  as  members. 
Again  the  subject  was  revived  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  this 
time,  not  in  vain :  they  petitioned  parliament  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

The  association  now  determined  to  prosecute  their  work  with  augmented 
vigour.  A  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1839  ;  at  which,  among  other  proposals, 
"  Mr.  Alderman  Cobden  recommended  an  investment  of  part  of  the  property  of 
gentlemen  present,  to  save  the  rest  from  confiscation."  Before  leaving  the  room 
£1,800  were  subscribed,  and  large  additional  subscriptions  were  speedily  announced. 
In  a  few  days  the  total  exceeded  £6,000. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Tories  formed  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  Chartists  commenced  denouncing  the  anti-corn-law  movement  as  intended  for 
the  injury  of  the  working-man,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  alone. 

In  February  a  meeting  of  delegates  was  held.  These  delegates  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Melbourne  ;  and  though  Mr.  Villiers  prayed  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  support  of  that  gentleman's  annual  motion,  the 
prayer  was,  of  course,  rejected.  After  the  interview  they  met  a  large  number  of 
metropolitan  free-traders.  Mr.  Cobden  said — "  He  thought  there  was  no  cause 
for  despondency  because  the  House  over  the  way  refused  to  hear  them.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  3,000,000  of  the  people.  They  were  evidence  that  the 
great  towns  had  banded  themselves  together,  and  their  alliance  would  be  a 
Hanseatic  League  against  the  feudal  corn-law  plunderers.  The  castles  which 
crowned  the  rocks  along  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  had  once  been 
the  strongholds  of  feudal  oppressors  ;  but  they  had  been  dismantled  by  a  League, 
and  they  now  only  adorned  the  landscape  as  picturesque  memorials  of  the  past ; 
while  the  people  below  had  lost  all  fear  of  plunder,  and  tilled  their  vineyards 
in  peace." — "  Why  should  we  not  have  a  League  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  his  audience. 
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"Yes,"  answered  Cobden,  "an  Anti-Corn-Law  League."  The  suggestion  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  adopted  :  it  spread  rapidly  wherever  the  Manchester 
movement  had  penetrated ;  and  the  association  which  had  waged  war  against  the 
taxes  on  corn,  had  thenceforward,  as  Guizot  well  remarks,  "  a  striking  name,  a- 
popular  leader,  unity,  and  grandeur  of  purpose." 

In  an  address,  issued  by  the  delegated  free-traders  to  the  public,  they  recom- 
mended "  the  formation  of  a  permanent  union,  to  be  called  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  composed  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  represented  in  the  delegation,  and  as 
many  others  as  might  be  induced  to  form  ariti-corn-law  associations,  and  to  join  the 
League. — With  the  view  to  secure  the  unity  of  action,  the  central  office  of  the  League 
shall  be  established  in  Manchester,  to  which  body  shall  be  entrusted,  among  other 
duties,  that  of  engaging  and  recommending  popular  lecturers,  and  the  establishing 
and  conducting  of  a  stamped  circular,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  local  associations." 

The  League  also  commenced  a  vigorous  publication  of  appropriate  popular 
pamphlets ;  such  as  Facts  for  Farmers,  &c.  Within  a  month  of  the  formation 
of  the  League,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Circular  was  started.  Shortly  after  came  the 
boon  to  the  public  of  the  penny  postage ;  and  it  increased  the  labour  and  influence 
of  the  League  a  hundred-fold. 

About  this  time  we  find  the  name  of  John  Bright  occur  as  a  speaker.  It  is 
said,  the  first  time  he  and  Cobden  met  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  calling  on 
the  latter  to  ask  him  to  speak  at  an  education  meeting  in  Eochdale.  Bright 
himself  also  spoke ;  and  Cobden  was  so  struck  with  him  that  he  sought  to  gain 
him  over  wholly.  "  Come  with  me,"  said  Cobden,  as  he  (Bright)  was  grieving  over 
the  loss  of  a  young  wife,  "  and  we  will  never  rest  until  we  abolish  the  corn-laws." 
The  result  of  that  speech  was  soon  apparent.  All  along  his  future  career  Mr. 
Cobden  had  a  courageous  friend  and  a  powerful  supporter  ever  by  his  side. 
Mr.  Bright  is  the  son  of  John  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Grreenbank,  near  Rochdale,  and  was 
born  in  1811.  He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  John  Bright  and  brothers,  cotton-spinners 
and  manufacturers  of  Rochdale.  Mr.  Bright  may  be  said  to  have  first  distinguished 
himself,  in  political  life,  by  his  hostility  to  the  corn-laws,  the  worst  evils  of  which, 
he  said,  and  truly,  were  felt  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Hence  he  became  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  League  visited  London,  and  began  its  system  of  tours  into  the  agricultural 
districts,  that  Mr.  Bright  became  extensively  identified  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  His  speeches  at  the  Drury  Lane  meetings  were  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  ensured  him  great  attention  at  the  provincial  gatherings  of  farmers ; 
and  his  earnest  and  impassioned  manner  of  dealing  with  facts  and  figures  told  well 
at  such  audiences. 

John  Bright  is  the  finest  product  of  the  middle  class  in  this  our  land  and 
age.  Brought  up  amongst  the  Quakers,  imbibing  at  his  birth  their  noblest  tra- 
ditions, he  early  attained  that  independence  of  character,  and  unsophisticated  and 
unconventional  way  of  looking  at  human  affairs  and  actions,  which  has  always  been 
the  leading  characteristic  of  Greorge  Fox  and  his  followers.  As  a  rule,  we  fancy 
Friends  rather  avoid  the  political  arena  ;  but  John  Bright  was  impelled  thither  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  As  a  manufacturer,  the  impolicy — as 
a  philanthropist,  the  iniquity — of  the  corn-laws  was  forced  upon  his  attention.  He 
was  young,  ardent,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  command  of  language,  and  idea,  and 
voice :  and  how  could  he  be  silent  when  trade  languished ;  when  the  mills  were 
deserted ;  when  those  who  had  filled  them  with  busy  life  had  become  emigrants  or 
paupers ;  or,  perhaps,  urged  by  hunger  and  want,  had  been  driven  to  the  commission 
of  crime  ?  Even  clergymen,  and  benevolent  ladies,  and  well-meaning  ministers, 
stood  appalled  at  the  state  of  affairs.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  manu- 
facturers had  no  alternative  but  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  laws  which  hindered 
their  trade,  and,  by  refusing  work  to  the  operative,  not  alone  taxed  his  daily  bread, 
but  actually  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  earning  it.  "  Man  shall  live  by  the  sweat 
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of  his  brow,"  says  the  Bible :  the  English  corn-law,  passed  by  landlords  to  protect 
their  rents,  said,  "  Man  shall  not  live  at  all."  Tory  landlords  were  alarmed,  and 
said,  if  the  anti-corn-law  people  gained  the  day,  they  would  sell  their  estates,  as 
England  would  be  no  longer  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in.  The  Chartist  dema- 
gogues were  equally  terrified,  as  they  saw,  in  the  increase  of  the  industry  and 
happiness  of  the  million,  their  occupation  gone.  Happily  the  anti-corn-law 
people  triumphed ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  has  been  doubled — in  many  cases  quadrupled — in  value ;  that  never  had 
industry  more  constant  or  more  remunerative  operation ;  that  never  was  there  more 
content  and  intelligence  in  the  land  than  at  the  present  time :  and  for  these  in- 
calculable blessings,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  we  have  to  be  thankful  to 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright.  To  neither  of  them  can  we  ever  repay  what  we 
owe.  This  corn-law  question  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  puzzles  of  political 
economy,  reasoned  about  in  scientific  language,  and  in  a  way  which  only  a  few 
could  understand  ;  but  Cobden  and  Bright  made  the  matter  clear  and  simple  to  the 
plainest  understanding.  Paid  lecturers  and  hireling  advocates  could  never  have  done 
what  they  did.  They  preached  a  crusade  as  holy,  and  with  as  untiring  a  zeal,  as  was 
ever  done  by  hermit  of  the  olden  time :  they  told  how  the  naked  could  be  clothed, 
the  hungry  fed,  the  sick  healed,  the  profligate  reclaimed,  the  hereditary  jealousies 
of  nations  broken  down,  and  peace,  and  civilisation,  and  religion  advanced ;  and 
they  told  this  in  words  which,  once  listened  to,  could  never  be  forgot — in  words 
which  were  things — in  words  which  took  a  question  of  science,  and  made  it  quicken 
and  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation.  We  must  return  to  Mr.  Bright.  Alas  !  his 
honourable  ally  has  fallen  by  his  side — 

"  I  weep  for  Adonais  ;  he  is  dead." 

People  who  read  the  Times,  tell  us  Mr.  Bright's  aim  is  to  set  class  against 
class.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  aim  is  the  emancipation  of  the  people  from 
legislation  which  must  be  unfair,  more  or  less,  seeing  that  in  the  production  of  it  the 
people  have  no  part.  In  parliament  he  is  a  power  by  virtue  of  his  honesty,  his 
courage,  and  his  brain.  Everything  was  against  him  when  he  was,  in  1843,  returned 
as  member  for  Durham.  All  his  antecedents  were  against  him.  He  was  not  merely 
not  a  landlord,  but  he  was  a  cotton-lord.  He  was  not  merely  not  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  of  the  sect  whose  harmless  peculiarities  have  been  more  laughed  at 
than  its  virtues  admired.  He  was  not  merely  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Richard  Cobden,  its  greatest  man.  He  was  not  only  at  the 
head  of  an  agitation  thoroughly  revolutionary,  as  it  seemed  to  his  opponents,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  who  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  that  agitation  was  but  the 
means  to  an  end.  He  not  only  had  no  respect  for  shams,  but  he  expressed  his  con- 
tempt in  the  clearest  and  most  unpalatable  form.  A  weak  man  would  have  quailed 
before  the  storm  which  raged  when  the  new  member  for  Durham  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  in  the  howling  benches  opposite  there  was  nothing  to  intimidate  John 
Bright.  In  the  main  the  House  is  generous,  and  offers  a  fair  field  to  a  man  of  capacity 
and  pluck.  When  Manchester  refused  to  re-elect  him,  the  House  mourned  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  ;  and  his  return  for  Birmingham,  in  1857,  was  an 
event  hailed  with  joy.  As  an  orator,  Mr  Bright  is  unrivalled.  His  charge  is 
irresistible.  In  length  he  has  never  vied  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  in  feats  of  leger- 
demain with  Mr.  Disraeli.  His  are  not  the  contortions  of  a  Whiteside,  or  the 
classic  and  resounding  periods  of  a  Bulwer  Lytton ;  but  in  force — in  the  art  of 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — of  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot — of 
hitting  the  nail  upon  the  head — he  is  infinitely  superior  to  them  all. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Bright  gives  you  an  idea  of  a  man  of  business  of  a  superior 
class.  He  is  growing  stout;  also,  his  hair  is  getting  grey,  for  hard  work  has 
told  on  him.  He  is  always  dressed  in  black ;  his  complexion  inclines  to  fair,  and 
his  eyes  are  light :  he  looks  intelligent  and  genial,  but  you  would  scarce  imagine 
that  he  could  use  such  scathing  words  as  at  times  fall  from  his  lips.  His  place  is 
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below  the  gangway  on  the  ministerial  side,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  may  remain 
many  years  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  English  people,  and  to  see  the  triumph 
of  those  reforms  in  our  home  and  foreign  policy,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
long  postponed  had  it  not  been  for  his  earnest  endeavour  and  his  tongue  of  fire. 
As  it  is,  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country ;  and  his  presence  in  the  government 
would  be  a  pledge  to  America,  and  France,  and  the  world,  that  England  was  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  progress ;  that,  free  and  Christian  herself,  her  sympathies  would 
be  with  freedom  and  Christianity  wherever  they  exist  or  struggle  after  life. 

We. find,  in  1840,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  resuming  its  operations  with 
fresh  vigour.  A  numerous  meeting  was  held  in  Manchester,  and  a  Free-Trade 
Hall  erected.  It  was  opened  with  a  banquet,  at  which  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  all 
the  leading  free-trade  members  of  parliament,  and  delegates  from  the  chief  towns 
of  the  empire,  were  present.  So  little  did  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  put  them- 
selves forward,  that  the  latter  never  spoke ;  and  the  former  only  for  ten  minutes. 
On  the  next  night,  a  working-man's  banquet  was  held,  5,000  of  that  class  being 
in  the  hall,  and  their  wives  and  families  in  the  galleries.  Mr.  Cobden  was  present. 
A  deputation,  more  than  once,  waited  on  government  this  year.  Cobden  and 
others  came  back  very  much  dissatisfied. 

Another  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Baring,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  (subse- 
quently M.P.)  began,  we  are  told,  in  a  modest,  but  firm  manner.  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
the  borough-reeve  of  Manchester,  followed,  and  stated  many  instances  of  serious 
depression  in  the  property  of  men  of  his  own  class ;  but  when  he  came  to  give  a 
detail  of  the  distresses  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  describe  one  particular  family, 
the  members  of  which,  after  a  life  of  economy  and  industry,  had  been  compelled 
to  pawn  articles  of  furniture  and  clothes,  one  after  another,  till  nothing  was  left  but 
bare  walls  and  empty  cupboards,  his  feelings  completely  gave  way;  convulsive 
sobs  choked  his  utterance ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pause  till  he  recovered  from  his 
deep  emotion.  The  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Joseph  Sturge.  John  Benjamin 
Smith  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  his  sorrow.  There  was  scarcely  a  tearless  eye  in 
the  assembly ;  and  the  ministers  looked  with  astonishment  at  a  scene  so  unusual 
to  statesmen  and  courtiers.  Joseph  Sturge  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
ministers,  placing  the  whole  question  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
morality,  which,  he  said,  were  shamefully  outraged  by  a  tax  upon  the  food  of  the 
people.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Cobden  boldly  told  the  government  that 
their  decision  would  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  would  stamp  their  character. 
The  League  now  felt  that  they  had  no  more  to  hope  from  the  Whigs ;  that 
they  must  appeal  to  the  country ;  that  ladies,  also,  must  join  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Cobden  began  lecturing.  The  first  of  the  great  League  parties  was  held  in  the 
Manchester  Corn  Exchange,  in  October,  1840.  Mrs.  Cobden  presided  at  one  of 
the  tables,  and  her  husband  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Next  year  the  League  made  itself  felt  in  parliament.  Their  first  fight  was  at 
Walsall.  Two  candidates  appeared — Mr.  Gladstone  (fresh  from  Oxford  University) 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttleton.  Both  candidates  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to 
League  principles ;  and  the  Leaguers  started  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  as  a  candidate  of 
their  own.  The  Whig  found  he  had  no  chance,  and  retired.  The  Tories  gained 
the  day :  but  the  real  victory  remained  with  the  Leaguers,  who  almost  carried 
their  man.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Manchester,  shortly  after  the  election,  Mr. 
Cobden  said — "  So  effectually  had  repeal  possessed  itself  of  the  people  of  Walsall, 
owing  to  the  information  circulated  there  on  the  subject  by  the  members  of  the 
League,  and  more  especially  by  the  aid  of  our  talented  lecturer,  Mr.  Acland,  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  never  once  asked  his  political  opinions.  In  his  address,  he  never 
mentioned  one  word  of  his  political  opinions;  and  all  the  time  he  was  there,  I 
believe  not  an  individual  put  a  question  to  him  as  to  party  politics.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  at  the  next  general  election^ 
come  when  it  may,  the  great  rallying-cry  will  be,  '  No  bread-tax.' " 
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The  Melbourne  administration,  in  view  of  its  approaching  dissolution,  began 
to  think  it  desirable  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  League.  Lord  Russell,  in  1841, 
got  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  acts  relating  to 
corn,  and  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  The  Leaguers  redoubled  their  efforts ;  and 
meeting  after  meeting  was  held  to  demand  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws.  At  the  general  election  consequent  on  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  ministers  in 
parliament,  the  League  secured  several  seats.  At  Walsall,  their  candidate  was 
triumphantly  returned.  Dr.  Bowring  was  elected  for  Bolton;  Mr.  Cobden  for 
Stockport.  At  Manchester,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  (a  promising  convert)  and  Mr. 
Mark  Phillips,  free-traders,  were  returned. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  meet  this  new  power — a  power  armed  with  right — 
speaking  for  the  starving  and  the  poor  all  over  the  land. 

Lancashire  languished,  and  was  unable  to  maintain  its  own.  Out  of  forty 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Bolton,  thirty  were  closed;  one-fourth  of  the 
houses  was  uninhabited ;  while  the  prisons  were  full  to  overflowing ;  children  were 
dying  of  hunger  in  their  mothers'  arms.  Thus  graphically  did  Colonel  Thompson 
describe  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  wretched  town : — 

"  I  have  been  at  the  siege  of  Bolton  for  nothing :  but  some  such  cause  suggests 
itself  as  adequate  to  the  phenomenon.  And  is  it  not  a  siege  ?— not,  perhaps,  carried 
on  by  an  enemy  within  gunshot,  but  by  one  working  on  a  wider  radius,  and 
making  his  blockade  by  sea  upon. the  means  of  life. 

"  Many  sights  it  has  been  my  chance  to  see.  I  think  I  know  what  is  the 
minimum  of  help  by  which  horse,  ass,  dog,  pony,  or  monkey  can  sustain  existence, 
and  where  it  must  go  out  for  want  of  appliances  and  means  of  living.  But  any- 
thing like  the  squalid  misery,  the  slow,  mouldy,  putrefying  death  by  which  the  weak 
and  the  feeble  of  the  working  classes  are  perishing  here,  it  never  befel  my  eyes  to 
behold,  nor  my  imagination  to  conceive.  And  the  creatures  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  resisting,  or  even  repining.  They  sit  down  with  oriental  submission,  as  if  it  was 
God,  and  not  the  landlords,  who  was  laying  his  hand  upon  them :  and  when  their 
honourable  representative  gave  a  description  of  their  sufferings,  liar  was  the  best- 
word  applied  to  him  by  the  organs  of  tyranny.  Did  you  ever  set  eyes  on  a  penny- 
worth of  mutton  ?  Come  here,  and  you  shall  see  how  rations  are  served  out  under 
the  landlords'  state  of  siege.  It  might  bait  a  rat-trap,  though  a  well-fed  rat 
would  hardly  risk  his  personalities  for  such  an  existence.  Pennyworths  of  mutton, 
and  half-pennyworth's  of  bread,  cut  off  the  loaf,  are  what  the  shopkeepers  of  Bolton 
deal  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  Jerusalem.  I  saw  a  woman  come  for  one  half- 
pennyworth of  bread,  which  was  to  be  the  dinner  of  herself  and  children  twain ;  and, 
when  I  reflected  that,  of  this  transparent  slice,  the  other  half  was  gone  to  buy  the 
landlord's  sack,  astonishment  possessed  me  at  the  endurance  of  that  long-bearing 
ass,  the  public,  and  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  and  divisions  will  prop  the  rich 
man's  robbery. 

"  I  saw  another  mother  of  a  family  who  said  she  had  not  tasted  meat  for  many 
months ;  and  on  one  of  the  children  being  sent  off  to  the  butcher's  for  some  of  that 
strange  luxury,  she  was  discovered  making  many  efforts  to  intercept  the  messenger. 
Her  anxiety  was  to  instruct  the  boy  to  bring  back  nothing  but  one  pennyworth  of 
bacon.  There  was  a  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  for  which  she  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  spinning  out  existence  by  means  of  the  remainder  of 
the  fund. 

"  If  you  are  curious  in  human  misery — if  you  are  anxious  to  know  what  a 
shabby  tyranny  can  bring  the  rank  and  file  to  surfer,  come,  at  your  leisure,  to  the 
Leaguer  of  Bolton,  and  see  what  the  people  sleep  upon — if  they  do  sleep.  Chopped 
dirt ;  the  sweepings  of  a  hen-house  mingled  with  a  portion  of  sparrows'  nests,  to 
show  that  men  had  heard  of  straw,  would  be  the  best  representatives  of  what  they 
huddle  up  in  a  corner,  and  call  it  resting.  And  all  this  because  Sir  Raving  Greedy 
votes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  closing  honest  trade  as  the  means  of  doubling 
his  rents. 
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"  The  minister,  meanwhile,  and  his  associates,  are  racking  their  tender  hearts 
to  find  a  remedy.  As  in  O'Connell's  celebrated  story  of  the  horse,  will  they  try 
corn  ?  They  will  try  anything  except  allow  the  sufferers  to  help  themselves,  for 
that  would  interfere  with  the  plans  of  those  who,  being  rich  already,  used  their 
riches  as  the  means  of  doubling  them  by  confiscation  of  the  poor  man's  bread." 

At  the  time  when  parliament  was  prorogued,  there  were  20,936  persons  in 
Leeds,  whose  average  earnings  were  only  Ilj5.  a  week.  In  Paisley,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  was  in  a  state  of  starvation.  In  one  district  in 
Manchester,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Beardsall  visited  218  families,  consisting  of  1,000  indi- 
viduals, whose  average  earnings  were  only  1\d.  per  head.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Stockport,  at  which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Coppock,  the  town  clerk, 
gave  harrowing  details  of  the  wide  extent,  and  the  intensity,  of  the  suffering. 
While  millions  were  in  this  detestable  condition,  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
wheat  was  24s.  8d;  on  oats,  13s.  9d.;  on  barley,  10s.  lOd ;  and  on  rye,  14s.  per 
quarter. 

No  wonder  poetry  took  up  the  theme.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  we  give 
Dr.  Bo  wring's — 

"  DIED  OF  STARVATION.— -CORONER'S  INQUEST. 

"  I  met  Famine  on  my  way, 
Prowling  for  human  prey ; 
Clogged  with  filth,  and  clad  in  rags  ; 
Ugliest  of  all  ugly  hags. 
Lo  !  a  sceptre,  wreathed  with  snakes, 
In  her  withered  hand  she  shakes  : 
And  I  heard  the  hag  proclaim, 

*  Bread-tax  is  my  sceptre's  name.' 
On  remorseless  mission  sent, 
Maiming,  murdering  as  she  went, 
Spreading  death  from  street  to  street : 
Oh  !  I  heard  the  hag  repeat, 
Shuddering  while  I  heard  and  saw, 

*  Mine  is  KIGHT,  and  MIGHT,  and  LAW.' 
Then  to  solitude  I  flew  : 

'  Gracious  Heaven  !  can  this  be  true  V 
On  my  trembling  knees  I  fell ; 

*  God  !  thou  God  of  mercy,  tell, 
Can  the  very  fiends  of  hell, 

In  Thy  name  these  pandects  draw, 
And  declare  their  license  law  ? 
Dare  they,  in  Thy  holy  sight, 
To  proclaim  their  robbery  right  ? 
Rouse  Thee  !  raise  Thine  awful  rod  ; 
Lord,  how  long,  how  long,  O  God  V  " 

The  ladies  of  Manchester  addressed  the  queen.  Mr.  George  Thompson,  in 
recommending  them  to  do  so,  said — "She  is  a  woman;  she  is  a  wife;  she  is  a 
mother.  Tell  her  the  nation  which  has  just  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  a  son  she  has 
given  to  be  the  sovereign  of  these  realms,  contains  millions  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
children,  who  know  not  where  to  obtain  to-morrow's  bread.  Implore  her,  as  she 
desires  to  save  her  country  from  distraction,  to  gladden  homes  that  are  desolate — 
to  bring  upon  her  the  blessings  of  the  perishing,  and  to  rule  over  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people — to  exercise  all  the  influence  the  constitution  gives  her  in  favour  of 
that  great  measure  we  have  advocated  to-night.  Let  the  memorial  which  shall 
express  your  wishes  be  carried  to  the  homes  of  those  for  whose  welfare  it  prays. 
Carry  it  to  the  cellar,  where  mothers  are  perishing ;  ascend  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret ;  gather,  as  you  go,  the  signature  of  those  who  are  perishing  for  bread. 
Thus  let  those  who  have  nothing,  and  those  who  at  present  enjoy  competence, 
appear  together  in  the  presence  of  our  patriot  queen.  If  it  be  possible,  let  millions 
of  women  urge  their  wonted  appeal  to  a  woman's  heart ;  it  cannot  be  that  it  shall 
prove  a  vain  appeal.  Your  queen  has  told  you  that  she  pities  the  sufferings  of  the 
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people,  and  desires  to  relieve  them.  Consolidate  their  sufferings  ;  present  them  in 
the  mass  before  her  eyes ;  claim  her  attention  to  them ;  tell  her  that  the  corn-laws 
have  produced  them ;  tell  her  that  nothing  but  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  can 
remove  them ;  and  beseech  her,  with  the  earnestness  which  women  alone  can  dis- 
play, to  declare  herself  yet  again  on  the  side  of  the  people.  If,  in  the  midst  of  this 
work  of  mercy,  any  one  should  cry  '  politics,'  silence  it  with  the  cry  of  '  bread.'  If 
any  should  tell  you  you  are  unfeminine  in  that  which  you  do,  tell  them  it  would  be 
still  more  unlike  women  to  slumber  when  mothers  and  their  little  ones  are 
perishing  for  bread.  Do  this,  and  you  will  sanctify  this  question." 

Mr.  Cobden  at  once  made  his  debut  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was 
observed  that  he  was  not  received  with  that  courtesy  due  to  a  new  member.  His 
maiden  speech  was  delivered  on  the  25th  of  August,  being  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  the  queen's  speech.  This  first  speech  deserves 
notice. 

"  He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  working  of  the  bread-tax.  The 
effect  was  this — it  compelled  the  working  classes  to  pay  40  per  cent.  more.  That 
is  a  higher  price  than  they  should  pay,  if  there  was  a  free  trade  in  corn.  When 
honourable  gentlemen  spoke  of  40s.  as  the  price  of  foreign  corn,  they  would  make 
the  addition  50  per  cent.  He  did  not  over-state  the  case,  and  therefore  he  put  down 
the  bread-tax  as  imposing  an  additional  tax  of  40  per  cent.  He  had  now  to  call 
their  attention  to  facts  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  It  was  a  report  got  up  with  great  care  and  singular  talent.  It  gave, 
amongst  other  things,  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  a  working-man's  family,  and 
that  was  put  down  at  10s.  Looking  at  the  metropolitan  and  rural  districts,  they 
found  that  not  to  be  a  bad  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  every  labouring  family.  But 
let  them  proceed  upward,  and  see  how  the  same  tax  worked.  The  man  who  had  20s, 
a  week  still  paid  2s.  to  the  bread- tax;  that  was  to  him  10  per  cent  as  an  income- 
tax.  If  they  went  further,  to  the  man  who  had  40s.,  the  income-tax  upon  him  in 
this  way  was  5  per  cent.  If  they  mounted  higher,  to  the  man  who  had  £5  a  week, 
or  £250  a  year,  it  was  1  per  cent,  income-tax.  Let  them  ascend  to  the  nobility  and 
the  millionaires — to  those  who  had  an  income  of  £200,000  a  year.  His  family  was 
the  same  as  the  poor  man's ;  and  how  did  the  bread-tax  affect  him  ?  It  was  one 
halfpenny  on  every  £100." 

Mr.  Cobden  continued — "  Probably  honourable  gentlemen  were  aware  that  a 
very  important  meeting  had  lately  been  held  at  Manchester.  He  alluded  to  the 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  (A  laugh.)  He  understood  that  laugh ;  but 
he  should  not  pause  in  his  statement  of  facts,  but,  perhaps,  notice  it  before  con- 
cluding. He  had  seen  a  body  of  ministers,  of  all  denominations,  650  (and  not 
thirty)  in  number,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  an  expense  of  from 
£3,000  to  £4,000,  paid  by  their  congregations.  At  that  meeting  most  important 
statements  of  facts  were  made  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading  these  documents ;  but  they  showed 
that,  in  every  district  of  the  country  (and  these  statements  rested  upon  unim- 
peachable authority),  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  her  majesty's  labouring 
population  had  deteriorated  wofully  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  especially 
within  the  last  three  years ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  food  increased, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes  had  diminished.  One 
word  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  his  allusion  to  this  meeting  was  received. 
He  did  not  come  there  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  these  Christian  men,  in  having 
assembled  in  order  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  The  parties  who  had 
to  judge  them  were  their  own  congregations.  There  were,  at  that  meeting, 
members  of  the  established  church,  of  the  church  of  Eome,  Independents,  Baptists, 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Secession  Church  Methodi&ts ;  and, 
indeed,  ministers  of  every  other  denomination :  and  if  he  were  disposed  to  impugn 
the  character  of  those  divines,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  casting  a  stigma  and  a 
reproach  upon  the  greatest  body  of  professing  Christians  in  this  country.  He 
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happened  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  House  present  at  that  meeting ;  and  he 
might  be  allowed  to  state,  that  when  he  heard  the  tale  of  misery  there  described — 
when  he  heard  those  ministers  declare  that  members  of  their  congregation  were 
kept  away  from  places  of  worship  during  the  morning  service,  and  only  crept  out 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night — when  they  described  others  as  unfit  to 
receive  spiritual  consolation,  because  they  were  sunk  so  low  in  physical  destitution ; 
that  the  attendance  at  Sunday-schools  was  falling  off — when  he  heard  these  and 
such  like  statements ; — when  he,  who  believed  that  the  corn-laws,  the  provision 
monopoly,  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  was  endured — heard  these  statements,  and 
from  such  authority,  he  must  say  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  gentlemen  of  such 
character  come  forward,  and,  like  Nathan  when  he  addressed  the  owner  of  flocks 
and  herds,  who  had  plundered  the  poor  man  of  his  only  lamb,  say  unto  the  doer 
of  injustice,  whoever  he  might  be — thou  art  the  man.  The  people,  through  the 
ministers,  had  protested  against  the  corn-laws :  those  laws  had  been  tested  by  the 
immutable  morality  of  Scripture.  Those  reverend  gentlemen  had  prepared  and 
signed  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  removal  of  those  laws — laws  which, 
they  stated,  violated  the  Scriptures,  and  prevented  famishing  men  from  having 
a  portion  of  those  Fatherly  bounties  which  were  intended  for  all  people;  and  he 
would  remind  honourable  gentlemen  that,  besides  these  650  ministers,  there  were 
1,500  others,  from  whom  letters  had  been  received,  offering  up  their  prayers  in 
the  several  localities,  to  incline  the  will  of  Him  who  ruled  princes  and  potentates, 
to  turn  your  hearts  to  justice  and  mercy.  When  they  found  so  many  ministers  of 
religion,  without  any  sectarian  differences,  joining  hearts  and  hands  in  a  great 
cause,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  earnestness.  He  begged  to  call  to  their 
minds  whether  these  worthy  men  would  not  make  very  efficient  ministers  in  this 
great  cause.  They  knew  what  they  had  done  in  the  anti-slavery  question  when 
the  religious  public  was  aroused ;  and  what  the  difference  was  between  stealing  a 
man,  and  making  him  labour,  and  robbing  a  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  he 
could  not  perceive.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  south  Lancashire  (Lord 
Stanley),  knew  something  of  the  abilities  of  these  men.  The  noble  lord  had  told 
the  House,  that  from  the  moment  the  religious  community  and  their  pastors  took 
up  the  question  of  slavery,  from  that  moment  the  agitation  must  be  successful. 
He  believed  this  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Englishmen  had  a 
respect  for  rank,  for  wealth — perhaps  too  much :  they  felt  an  attachment  to  the 
laws  of  their  country.  But  there  was  another  attribute  in  the  minds  of  English- 
man— there  was  a  permanent  veneration  for  sacred  things ;  and  where  their 
sympathy,  and  respect,  and  deference  were  enlisted  in  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
sacred  cause,  you  and  yours,"  said  the  orator,  with  sudden  fire,  addressing  the 
Tories,  "  will  vanish  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind." 

Ere  the  autumnal  session  was  closed,  Cobden  denounced,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  refusal  of  the  Premier  to  announce  his  financial  policy  until  the 
next  year.  Mr.  Cobden  said — "In  the  borough  of  Stockport,  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  distress  was  fearful.  One  out  of  every  five  houses  in  Stockport  was 
untenanted;  half  of  those  occupied  were  not  paying  rent;  nearly  half  of  the 
manufacturers'  mills  were  closed ;  and  thousands  of  working-people,  who,  in  other 
countries,  would  be  a  valuable  possession,  were  walking  about  the  streets,  seeking 
employment,  but  unable  to  find  it.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  were  they 
to  wait  five  months  for  measures  of  relief  ?  God  knew  whether  or  not  he  should 
have  constituents  in  six  months.  If  emigration  went  on  for  the  next  six  months 
as  it  had  done  for  the  last  twelve  months,  he  feared  he  should  find  very  few  of  his 
constituents  left.  If,  however,  they  were  to  have  the  discussion  adjourned  for 
six  months,  he  begged  leave  to  place  the  responsibility,  and  the  particular  conse- 
quences to  the  labouring  population  that  would  flow  from  such  a  course,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  They  had  fraternised  with 
the  Chartists  to  some  purpose  during  the  last  twelve  months.  A  coalition  had 
taken  place  between  them,  which,  he  believed,  was  now  about  to  be  dissolved: 
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but  let  them  beware,  when  going*  back  to  a  people  deprived  of  work,  discontented 
and  dissatisfied,  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  was  placed  on  the  right  shoulder^. 
It  was  right  that  the  working  classes  should  know  that  they  had  six  months  of 
privation  and  suffering  before  them  because  certain  honourable  members  were 
desirous  not  to  miss  the  pleasures  of  shooting." 

"  The  following  facts,"  says  Mr.  McGrilchrist,  in  his  Life  of  Golden,  "  furnish 
a  tolerably  fair  indication  of  Mr.  Cobden's  pluckiness — we  can  employ  no  better 
term — at  this  early  and,  as  some  thought,  hopeless  period  of  the  anti-corn-law 
agitation.  The  League  held  one  of  its  usual  meetings  at  the  dullest,  and  saddest, 
and  most  distressing  period  of  the  year,  at  Manchester.  Silk  Buckingham  was 
introduced.  Every  one  remembered  what  good  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state  by  his  lectures,  in  former  years,  against  the  East  India  monopoly.  Ho 
addressed  the  meeting;  so  did  homely  Joseph  Brotherton,  whose  very  sensible 
annual  motion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  dismiss  itself,  and  betake 
itself  to  bed  at  the  sensible  hour  of  twelve  every  night,  many  of  our  readers 
will  recollect.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  damper  in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Cobden 
jumped  up  with  alacrity,  and,  to  cheer  his  friends,  first  informed  them  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  going  to  join  their  gallant  crew  as  a  recruit — he  was 
going  to  become  one  of  their  lecturers.  Then  he  said  he  was  for  national 
co-operation.  It  must  be  a  mere  Manchester  matter  no  longer;  the  League 
must  print  a  million  copies  of  each  of  their  three  prize  essays.  In  a  fortnight 
he  would  have  every  Manchester  printing-press  in  full  swing.  They  must  not 
any  longer  dispense  free-trade  tracts,  but  condensed  libraries  on  the  corn-laws. 
Every  lecturer  must  have  his  district;  and  as  for  the  monopolist  papers  jeering 
them,  and  saying  they  would  not  raise  their  £50,000,  why  he  thought  they  might 
just  as  well  ask  for  £100,000  at  once.  They  say  this  to  the  country — 'We'll  spend 
the  money  first — we'll  put  ourselves  in  pawn  for  it,  and  we'll  trust  to  our  bread- 
eating  countrymen  to  take  us  out  of  pawn.'  " 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  do  something. 

After  five  months'  study  and  consideration  he  did  his  best. 

It  consisted  of  his  famous  budget  of  1842,  with  its  sliding- scale  of  duties  on 
corn,  and  its  abolition  or  reduction  of  750  duties  of  greater  or  less  importance ; 
and  its  other  well-known  features.  Cobden  and  the  League  would  not  accept  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  reference  to  corn.  Delegates  were  at  once  again,  to  the 
number  of  600,  sent  to  London ;  and,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  ministers,  made 
preparation  for  a  session  concurrently  with  that  of  parliament,  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Palace  Yard.  On  one  occasion  the  deputies  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  flatly  refused  admission  into  the  House ;  at  which 
they  were  justly  indignant.  They  congregated  round  the  House,  shouting,  "Total 
Eepeal !"  and  "  Cheap  Food !"  as  the  members  entered.  After  thus  amusing 
themselves,  and  giving  three  hearty  cheers  for  free  trade,  the  delegates  returned, 
and  proceeded  up  Parliament  Street.  Just  at  Privy  Gardens  they  met  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  proceeding  in  his  carriage  to  the  House.  He  seemed  to  think  at  first 
they  were  going  to  cheer  him ;  but  when  he  heard  the  angry  shouts  of  "  No  Corn- 
Law  !"  "  Down  with  JMonopoly !"  "  Give  Bread  and  Labour !"  he  leaned  back  in  his 
carriage,  grave  and  pale. 

The  question  before  the  country  was  between  Sir  Robert's  plan  of  a  fluctuating 
duty,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  proposition  of  a  fixed  one.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  one 
of  his  most  telling  speeches,  protested  against  both.  He  dealt  especially  with  the 
fallacy  that  high  prices  of  corn  produced  a  high  rate  of  wages  :  he  accused  the 
Tories  of  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject;  and  being  met,  thereupon,  with  a  storm 
of  derisive  "  Oh,  oh's !"  he  turned  to  the  benches  whence  they  proceeded,  and 
said — "  Yes,  I  say  an  ignorance  on  this  subject  which  I  never  saw  equalled  in 
any  body  of  working-men  in  the  north  of  England  (oh,  oh  !).  Do  you  think 
that  the  fallacy  of  1815 — which,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  put  forth  in  the 
House  last  week — viz.,  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  food — can 
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prevail  after  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years?  Have  you  not  had  bread 
higher  during  that  time  than  during  any  two  years  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  Yes ;  but  during  these  three  years  the  wages  of  labour,  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  have  suffered  a  greater  decline  than  in  any  three  years  before." 

As  a  specimen  of  admirable    close    hitting,  Mr.  Cobden    said — "You  don't 
fix  the    price  of   cotton,  or    silk,  or   iron,  or    tin.     Why  don't   you?     But  how 
are  you  to   fix    this   price    of   corn  ?     Going    back    some    ten   years,    the   right 
honourable  baronet  finds  the  average  price  of   corn  is  56s.  lOd. ;  and  therefore, 
says  he,  I  propose  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat  from  54s.  to  58s.     The  right 
honourable  baronet's  plan  means  that  or  nothing.     I  see  in  a  useful  little  book, 
called  the  Parliamentary  Pocket    Companion — in   which    there   are  some  nice 
little   descriptions   of   ourselves    (laughter) — under    the    head    Cayley,  that  that 
gentleman  is  described  as  being   the    advocate  of   such  a  course    of   legislation, 
with  regard   to   agriculture,  as  will   keep  wheat  at  54s.  a  quarter  (hear,  hear) ; 
new  milk  and    cheese    at   from  54s.  to  60s.  per   cwt. ;    wool  and   butter   at   Is. 
per  Ib.  each ;  and  other  produce  in  proportion  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).     Now, 
it  might  be  very  amusing  to  find  that  there  are  gentlemen  still  at  large  (hear, 
hear,  and    great   laughter)   who  advocate  the  principle    of   the  interposition  of 
parliament  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  such  articles  should  be  sold  :  but  when  we 
find  a  Prime  Minister  coming   down  to  parliament  to  avow  such  principles,   it 
becomes  anything  but  amusing.     I  ask  the  right  honourable  baronet — and  I  pause 
for  a  reply — is  he  prepared  to  carry  out  that  principle  in  the  articles  of  cotton 
and  wool  ?" 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  said  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  price  of  food  by 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cobden  continued — "Then  on  what  are  we  legislating.  I  thank  the 
right  honourable  baronet  for  his  avowal.  Perhaps  he  will  oblige  us  by  trying 
to  do  so.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  will  make  the  attempt,  I  ask  the  right 
honourable  gentleman — and  I  again  pause  for  a  reply — will  he  try  to  legislate  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  ?  No  reply !  Then  we  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  universal  people." 

Unweariedly  the  League  continued  its  labours.  Deputations  waited  on  all 
the  leading  ministers,  to  represent  to  them  the  true  condition  of  the  country.  The 
agricultural  districts  were  invaded.  The  League  sent  out  agents  to  all  the 
southern  and  purely  agricultural  districts  :  they  conducted  inquiries  of  the  most 
scrutinising  character.  The  general  substance  of  their  reports  was  a  revelation 
of  bad  tillage,  and  every  kind  of  waste ;  overweening  rents ;  uncertain  profits ; 
and  wages  reduced  below  the  point  of  possible  maintenance.  Cobden  himself 
went  through  the  southern  counties  in  the  recess,  holding  meetings  on  market- 
days,  and  maintaining  his  ground  against  all  comers.  The  eyes  of  the  farmers 
began  to  be  opened,  and  they  joined  the  League.  The  council  of  the  League 
advertised  for  prize  essays,  showing  the  injurious  operation  of  the  corn-laws  upon 
farmers  and  farm-labourers. 

In  London  the  League  carried  everything  before  it.  They  hired  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  and  there  got  together  such  audiences  as  were  never 
seen  before.  The  houses  were  arranged  for  the  purpose :  a  small  platform  was 
erected  for  the  speakers ;  a  numerous  crowd  of  every  rank,  station,  and  sex,  filled 
the  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries ;  and,  at  stated  intervals,  some  of  the  most  noted  men 
of  the  day  came  there  to  attack  protection,  and  to  demand  commercial  freedom  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  One  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  on  these  occasions  was 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Oldham.  "  It  is  much  to  many  here,"'  said  the 
orator,  "  that  through  every  station,  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  pressure  is  felt :  the 
demon  seems  to  be  omnipresent,  and  they  cannot  escape  his  pestiferous  influence. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  deadliest  influence  of  the  corn-laws.  Did  one  want 
to  exhibit  it  in  this  great  theatre? — not  by  calling  together  such  an  audience 
as  I  now  see  here ;  but  by  going  out  into  the  by-places,  the  alleys,  the  dark  courts 
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and  cellars  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  bringing  thence  their  wretched  and  famished 
inmates.  One  might  crowd  them  here — boxes,  pit,  and  galleries — with  their 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  forms,  with  their  wan  and  pallid  cheeks,  with  their  distressful 
looks — perhaps  with  dark  and  bitter  passions  pictured  in  their  countenances  ;  and 
thus  exhibit  a  scene  that  would  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  melt  the  hardest — a 
scene  that  we  would  wish  to  bring  the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  stage  to  see,  and 
we  would  say  to  him — 'There! — delegate  of  majesty!  leader  of  legislators!  con- 
servator of  constitutions  ! — look  upon  that  mass  of  misery !  That  is  what  your 
laws  and  power,  if  they  do  not  create,  have  failed  to  prevent — have  failed  to  cure  or 
mitigate.'  And,  supposing  this  to  be  done,  could  this  scene  be  realised  ?  We 
know  what  would  be  said :  we  should  be  told — '  There  has  always  been  poverty  in 
the  world ;  there  are  numerous  ills  that  laws  can  neither  make  nor  cure  ;  whatever 
is  done,  much  distress  must  exist.'  They  will  say — c  It  is  the  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  and  there  we  must  leave  it.'  I  would  say  to  the  Premier,  if  he 
used  such  arguments — c  Hypocrite !  hypocrite  !  urge  not  that  plea  yet :  you  have  no 
right  to  take  it.  Strike  off  every  fetter  upon  industry  ;  take  the  last  grain  of  the 
poison  of  monopoly  out  of  the  cup  of  poverty ;  give  labour  its  full  rights  ;  throw 
open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  an  industrious  people ;  and  then  if,  after  all, 
there  be  poverty,  you  have  earned  your  right  to  quality  for  the  unenviable  dignity 
of  a  blasphemer  of  Providence." 

The  League  continued  to  make  the  most  rapid  progress  ;  they  had  with  them 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earls  Spencer,  Radnor,  and  Ducie.  A  seat  became  vacant 
in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  James  Pattison,  who  stood  on 
free-trade  principles,  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  the  Con- 
servative candidate,  the  most  eminent  of  London  bankers.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones 
Loyd  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  League.  The  Times  newspaper,  which  had 
hitherto  spoken  slightingly  of  the  movement,  changed  its  tone,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  the  League  was  a  great  fact. 

"  Peel,"  as  Guizot  observes,  "  watched  this  movement  with  kindly  but  anxious 
eyes.  A  friend  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  League,  he  was  offended  by  the 
violence  of  its  language,  and  the  impatience  of  its  demands ;  and  his  thoughts  ran 
more  and  more  on  the  immediate  difficulties  which  he  foresaw  it  would  produce, 
than  on  the  strength  which  he  might  one  way  derive  from  it.  The  public  distress 
which  still  continued  filled  him  with  sorrow;  he  persisted  on  thinking,  as  he  had 
stated  on  his  assumption  of  power,  that  the  corn-law  was  neither  its  sole,  nor  even 
its  principal  cause.  Neither  the  new  law  which  he  had  carried  on  this  subject,  nor 
his  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  had  as  yet  brought  about  any  great 
and  evident  results.  The  public  revenue  was  in  a  depressed  state.  The  encroach- 
ment which  had  been  already  made  on  the  protective  system,  and  the  still  more 
serious  peril  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  League,  redoubled  the  anger  of 
the  exclusive  Tories.  Their  attacks  upon  Peel  for  the  treason  he  had  already  con- 
summated, and  his  obscure  designs,  daily  became  more  violent.  He  was  irritated 
rather  than  intimidated  by  them :  but  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  of  parties — in 
presence  of  all  these  hostile  or  compromising  passions — in  view  of  so  many  facts 
and  problems  as  yet  uncertain  and  unsolved,  he  deemed  it  wiser  rather  to  slacken 
than  to  hasten  his  progress  in  the  difficult  path  on  which  he  had  entered." 

A  painful  event  occurred  to  add  a  feeling  of  personal  sadness  to  this  disposition 
of  his  mind.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  with  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  an  unknown  Scotchman,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  London,  Daniel  Mac- 
naughten  by  name,-  met  him,  and  asked  some  by-standers  if  that  was  not  Sir 
Robert  Peel?  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1843,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  while  walking  near  Charing  Cross,  was  shot  by  Macnaughten,  who  had 
mistaken  him  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  the  trial,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
assassin  had  acted  from  personal,  rather  than  from  political  motives ;  that  he  was 
insane;  and  that  he  fancied  he  had  been  persecuted  by  Sir  Robert.  The  assassin 
was  sent  to  a  madhouse ;  but  the  impression  produced  by  the  distressing  occur- 
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rence  on  Sir  Robert  was  of  a  painful  character,  and  one  which  long  manifested 
itself. 

In  February,  1843,  on  the  very  day  of  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  in  the 
debate  on  the  address,  Sir  Robert  Peel  hastened  to  make  an  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  the  expectant  policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  corn- 
laws.  He  said — "  I  made,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  aid  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  in  office,  more  extensive  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  code  which  regulates  it,  than  were  made  at  any  former  period.  If  I  had 
contemplated  any  further  immediate  extensive  changes,  I  would  at  once  have  pro- 
posed them  in  the  course  of  last  session.  Why  should  I  not  have  done  so  ?  I 
stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  proceeded,  and  to  those  general  principles 
I  adhere.  Whatever  changes  I  propose,  will  be  in  uniformity — when  I  do  propose 
them — with  those  general  principles ;  but  I  did  not  lead  honourable  gentlemen  to 
expect  that  I  would  go  on,  year  after  year,  introducing  extensive  changes.  *  *  * 
I  cannot  forget  that,  in  this  country,  protection  has  been  the  rule ;  that,  under  it, 
great  and  extensive  interests  have  grown  up ;  and  that  if,  in  stating  better  prin- 
ciples, and  substituting  a  better  system  for  one  that  is  defective,  you  proceed  too 
hastily — if  you  produce  distress  in  consequence  of  your  beneficial  efforts  to  intro- 
duce contentment  and  happiness,  you  run  the  risk  of  obstructing  the  free  and 
rapid  progress  of  these  principles.  *  *  *  I  should  be  deceiving  honourable 
gentlemen  if  I  led  them  to  expect,  in  the  present  session,  any  such  extensive 
alterations  as  those  which  have  been  hinted  at.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  corn-laws ;  an  opportunity  will  probably  be  afforded  by  some  gentle- 
man who  takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  myself,  for  discussing  their 
operation  and  effects.  But  when  I  am  asked  to  come  forward  and  declare  whether 
I  contemplate  extensive  changes  in  the  corn-laws,  I  feel  it  right  to  avow  that  her 
majesty's  government  have  it  not  in  contemplation  to  propose  such  extensive 
changes." 

This  declaration  increased,  not  allayed,  agitation.  The  attacks  of  the  Leaguers 
became  more  harassing  and  pressing.  Mr.  Cobden  declared  that  he  held  the 
right  honourable  baronet  "individually  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
country."  Sir  Robert  replied — "Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  has 
stated  here,  very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — that  he  holds  me  individually — (great 
excitement) — individually  responsible  for  the  distress  and  sufferings  of  the 
country ;  that  he  holds  me  personally  responsible.  But,  be  the  consequences  of 
these  insinuations  what  they  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces,  either  in 

this  House  or  out  of  this  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider "  (The 

rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  shouts  from  various  parts  of  the  House.) 

Mr.  Cobden  said — "  I  did  not  say  that  I  held  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
responsible  (shouts  of  'Yes  you  did.'  Cries  of  'Order,  order!'  Sir  Robert 
Peel — 'You  did.')  I  have  said  that  I  hold  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
responsible  by  virtue  of  his  office  ('No,  no!'  and  much  confusion)  ;  as  the  whole 
context  of  what  I  have  said  was  sufficient  to  explain.  ('No,  no!'  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)" 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  still  haunted  by  the  shade  of  Mr.  Drummond,  rose,  and 
repeated  his  assertion  that  Cobden  had  twice  declared  that  he  held  him  indivi- 
dually responsible.  At  a  later  period  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Cobden  again,  on  essayiDg 
an  explanation,  was  hooted  down. 

In  referring  to  this  extraordinary  scene,  Miss  Martineau  writes — "  The  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  had  not  yet  had  time  to  win  the  respect,  and  command  the 
deference,  which  it  was  soon  to  enjoy;  but  it  was  known  to  be  organised  and  led 
by  men  of  station,  character,  and  substance — men  of  enlarged  education,  and  of 
that  virtuous  and  decorous  character  which  distinguishes  the  middle  class  of 
England.  Yet  it  was  believed — believed  by  men  of  education — by  men  in  parlia- 
ment— by  men  in  attendance  on  the  government,  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
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sanctioned  assassination,  and  did  not  object  to  carry  its  aims  by  means  of  it.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  manifestation  of  the  tribulation  of  the  time."  It  is 
only  right  to  remark  that,  subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Peel  withdrew  the  impu- 
tation in  the  handsomest  manner.  In  1846,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  total 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said — "  The  honourable  member  thought 
fit  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  something  which  took  place  about 
three  years  since,  in  the  course  of  a  heated  debate,  when  I  put  an  erroneous  con- 
struction on  some  expressions  used  by  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport.  An 
explanation  was  given  of  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  by  that  honourable 
member ;  and  my  intention  at  the  time,  after  that  explanation,  was  to  have  re- 
lieved the  honourable  member  for  Stockport,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  of  the 
imputations  which  I  had  put  upon  him.  If  any  one  who  was  present  at  that 
debate,  had  stated  to  me  that  my  reparation  was  not  so  complete,  and  the  avowal 
of  my  error  not  so  unequivocal,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  I  should  at  once  have 
repeated  it  more  plainly  and  distinctly.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  the 
fullest  explanation.  That  my  intention  must  have  been  so,  will  indeed  appear  in 
reference  to  my  speech.  I  am  sorry,  certainly,  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Shrewsbury  has  thought  fit  to  revive  the  subject — or,  at  least,  I  should  have  been 
so,  if  his  reference  to  it  had  not  given  me  an  opportunity  of  fully  and  unequivocally 
withdrawing  an  imputation  on  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport,  which  was. 
thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  under  an  erroneous  impression  of  his  meaning." 

A  new  aid  came  to  the  Leaguers.  At  this  time  we  find  Carlyle  writing,  in  his 
Past  and  Present — "  Oh,  my  Conservative  friends !  who  still  specially  name,  and 
struggle  to  approve,  yourselves  Conservative,  would  to  heaven  I  could  persuade 
you  of  this  world-old  fact — than  which  fate  is  not  surer — that  truth  and  justice  alone 
are  capable  of  being  conserved  and  preserved  !  The  thing  which  is  unjust,  which 
is  not  according  to  (rod's  law — will  you,  in  a  God's  universe,  try  to  preserve  that  ? 
It  is  old,  say  you  ?  Yes  ;  and  the  hotter  haste  ought  you,  of  all  others,  to  be  in 
to  let  it  grow  no  older.  If  but  the  faintest  whisper  in  your  hearts  intimate  to 
you  that  it  is  not  fair,  hasten,  for  the  sake  of  Conservatism  itself,  to  probe  it 
vigorously — to  cast  it  forth  at  once  and  for  ever,  if  guilty.  How  will  or  can  you 
preserve  it  ?  *  *  *  If  I  were  the  Conservative  party  of  England — which  is 
another  bold  figure  of  speech — I  would  not,  for  £100,000  an  hour,  allow  these  corn- 
laws  to  continue.  All  Potosi  and  all  Cfolconda  together  would  not  purchase  my 
consent  to  them.  Do  you  count  what  treasures  of  bitter  indignation  they  are 
lying  up  for  you  in  every  just  English  heart  ?  Do  you  know  what  questions — not  as 
to  corn-laws  and  slid  ing-scales  alone — they  are  forcing  every  reflective  Englishman 
to  ask  himself — questions  insoluble  or  hitherto  unsolved — deeper  than  any  of  our 
logic  plummets  hitherto  will  sound — questions  deep  enough,  which  it  were 
better  we  did  not  name,  even  in  thought.  You  are  forcing  us  to  think  of  them. 
The  utterance  of  them  is  begun ;  and  where  will  it  be  ended,  think  you  ?  Where 
now  millions  of  our  brother-men  sit — in  workhouses  ;  and  5,000,000,  as  it  is  inso- 
lently said,  rejoice  in  potatoes.  There  are  various  things  that  must  be  begun  ;  let 
them  end  where  they  can." 

In  January,  1845,  the  League  published  certain  statistics  of  its  doings  for  the 
preceding  ten  years.  In  that  time  it  had  held  150  meetings  in  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  fifty  in  other  places  ;  15,000  copies  of  the  League  newspaper  had 
been  published  weekly ;  more  than  2,000,000  of  tracts  had  been  distributed ;  and 
in  one  year,  30,000  letters  had  been  received,  and  300,000  despatched. 

In  May,  1845,  a  new  agency  was  called  into  play.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was 
fitted  up  as  a  free-trade  bazaar.  It  was  transformed  into  a  fine  Gothic  hall,  and 
crowded  with  articles  of  elegance  or  utility.  Four  hundred  ladies  acted  as  saleswomen. 
Each  contributing  town  had  its  stall,  with  its  name,  and,  in  some  cases,  its  arms 
painted  above.  The  bazaar  was  open  during  the  month  of  May;  125,000  persons 
entered  it ;  and  it  yielded  £25,000  to  the  funds  of  the  League.  It  did  more — 
it  spread  far  and  wide  its  principles  as  well.  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote — "As  a 
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spectacle  it  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  but  not  more  grand  materially  than  it 
was  morally.  The  crowd  who  saw  it  thought  as  well  as  gazed.  It  was  not  a  mere 
huge  shop  for  selling  wares,  but  a  great  school  for  propagating  an  idea ;  and  the 
pupils  were  not  Londoners  alone.  From  every  part  of  the  land  monster  trains 
hurried  up  their  visitors.  From  the  tracts  where  tall  chimneys  stand  like  forests — 
from  the  districts  where  the  plough,  not  the  engine,  labours ;  where  the  farm- 
steading  takes  the  place  of  the  factory;  where  the  mill  means,  not  weaving  yarn, 
but  grinding  corn;  from  town  and  country;  shipping-port  and  inland  city- 
steam  has  whirled  its  tens  of  thousands  to  see  a  great  demonstration — to  take 
a  great  lesson,  and  then  to  narrate  and  teach  what  they  have  beheld  and 
learned  to  others."  The  bazaar  created  an  immense  sensation :  all  the  papers 
had  long  articles  respecting  it.  Enough  goods  were  left  unsold,  at  its  close, 
to  furnish  another  well-stocked  and  remunerative  bazaar  at  Manchester. 

In  1845,  parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  question  of  free  trade 
and  protection.  A  general  discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  protective  laws  was 
raised  by  a  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  13th  of  March,  for  "a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged  existing  agricultural 
distress,  and  into  the  effects  of  legislative  protection  upon  the  interest  of  land- 
owners, tenant-farmers,  and  farm-labourers."  He  proved  the  existence  of  distress 
among  the  farmers  by  quoting  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  agricultural  interest — that  half  the  farmers  in  the  country  were  in  a  state 
of  insolvency,  and  that  the  other  half  were  paying  rents  out  of  capital,  and  fast 
hastening  to  the  same  melancholy  condition.  This  was,  therefore,  the  proper  time 
for  bringing  on  a  motion  for  inquiry.  The  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  this  distress 
were  also  sufficient  reasons  for  instituting  it.  Sir  E.  Peel  had  said  that  the 
distress  was  local,  and  did  not  arise  from  legislation.  Mr.  Bankes,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  it  did,  and  was  general.  It  had  also  been  said  that  the  corn-law 
had  been  successful  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn ;  but  to  this  it  had  been 
replied,  that  the  price  of  wheat,  when  the  present  corn-law  was  passed,  was  56s. ; 
that  it  was  now  only  45s.;  and  that  it  would  be  only  35s.  a  quarter  next  year,  if  we 
had  another  plentiful  harvest.  Under  such  circumstances,  might  it  not  be  well  to 
inquire,  what  was  the  benefit  of  protection  ?  He  proceeded  to  show  that  the  first 
great  evil  under  which  the  farmer  laboured  was  his  want  of  capital.  The  land 
required  an  expenditure  of  £10  an  acre,  and  had  only  £5  applied  to  it.  Why 
could  not  capital  be  profitably  employed  on  the  land?  Because  there  was  no 
security  of  tenure;  and  capital  shrunk  from  insecurity  of  every  sort.  In  England 
leases  were  the  exception ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  farmers  with  leases  were  in 
a  still  worse  condition  than  those  who  had  them  not ;  for  the  covenants  in  their 
leases  were  quite  antediluvian,  and  were  not  fitted  for  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  science.  He  created  much  amusement  by  reading  the  covenants  of  a 
Cheshire  lease :  and  contended  that  such  covenants  were  nothing  more  than  traps 
to  catch  the  unwary,  and  fetters  to  bind  the  honest  and  intelligent.  He  advised 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  purchase  a  model  farm,  a  model  homestead,  model 
cottages,  and  model  gardens ;  but  he  would  also  have  a  model  lease,  and  a  farmer 
of  intelligence,  with  sufficient  capital.  It  was  said  that  farmers  would  not  now 
take  leases.  What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that,  by  the  process  which  the 
landlords  had  adopted,  they  had  rendered  the  farmers  servile,  and,  therefore,  not 
anxious  to  become  independent.  The  cause  of  the  want  of  capital,  and  the 
insecurity  of  tenure,  was  the  corn-laws.  Free  trade  in  corn  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  than  to  any  other  class.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
had  recently  admitted  foreign  fat  cattle,  but  he  refused  to  admit  the  raw  material 
which  was  necessary  to  make  the  cattle  fat.  He  had  absolutely  reversed  the  course 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  adopted  with  regard  to  manufactures.  He  maintained  that 
all  grazing  and  arable  farmers  were  interested  in  having  a  large  and  cheap  supply 
of  provender.  They  were  sending  out  vessels  every  day  to  Ichaboe,  for  grain  as 
manure,  when  the  importation  of  cheap  provender,  which  was  now  prohibited, 
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would  give  every  farmer  a  cheaper  and  more  valuable  species  of  manure,  produced 
upon  his  farm.  He  described  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  labourers ;  and  asked 
the  landlords,  after  they  had  brought  their  dependents  to  so  melancholy  a  state, 
whether  they  would  be  afraid  to  risk — he  would  not  say  this  experiment — but  this 
inquiry  ?  Protection  had  been  a  failure  when  it  reached  a  prohibitive  duty  of  80s. ; 
it  had  been  a  failure  when  it  reached  the  pivot  price  of  60s.;  and  it  was  a  failure 
now,  when  they  had  got  a  sliding-scale,  for  they  had  admitted  the  lamentable 
condition  of  their  tenantry  and  peasantry.  He  called  upon  all  the  gentlemen 
who  entered  the  House,  not  as  politicians,  but  as  the  farmer's  friends,  to  support 
his  motion,  which  was  intended  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  their  injury.  The 
motion,  of  course,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

And  now  the  time  is  arriving  when  the  free-traders  were  to  triumph.  In  the 
course  of  the  session,  Lord  John  Eussell  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  now  recom- 
mend the  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  which  he  had  proposed  in  1841.  He  supposed  no  one 
would  propose  a  smaller  duty  than  4s. :  he  himself,  if  it  were  his  affair,  should 
propose  one  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  Sidney  Herbert,  too,  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
talked  in  terms  of  depreciation  of  the  agricultural  interest  coming  to  parliament, 
"whining  for  protection."  Cobden  and  the  free-traders  made  abundant  use  of 
this  expression — an  expression  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest 
with  sore  dismay.  If  we  turn  to  Punch  of  that  year,  we  find  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before.  There  are  parliamentary  symptoms  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  has  not  been  working  in  vain.  "  Papa  Cobden,  taking  Master  Eobert  a 
free-trade  walk,"  exclaims,  "Do  step  out!"  The  fat  little  boy,  dragged  along, 
answers,  "You  know  I  cannot  go  as  fast  as  you  do."  Later  in  the  year,  the 
"  Political  Eobin,"  driven,  by  the  severity  of  the  time,  to  seek  for  grain,  shows  us 
the  little  bird  Peel  at  the  cottage-door,  looking  up  to  the  good  child  Cobden,  who 
has  got  an  ear  of  corn  in  one  hand,  and  a  full  bag  in  the  other.  In  the  same  spirit, 
Peel,  the  country  boy,  is  throwing  open  the  gate  of  monopoly.  Punch  had  long 
been  hitting  the  landlords  hard.  Leech,  in  1844,  drew  "  The  Home  of  the  Eick- 
burner."  A  wretched  peasant  sits  in  a  dilapidated  room,  ragged,  shivering,  with 
four  starving  children  around  his  knees.  He  looks  despairingly  towards  the  pallet 
on  which  his  wife  lies  dead ;  whilst  one  of  the  children  is  appealing  to  him  for 
food.  The  demon,  in  the  background,  holds  a  lighted  torch.  "  The  Grame-laws" 
is  a  sketch  in  which  an  altar  is  surmounted  by  the  landowners'  idol,  the  hare.  A 
labourer,  manacled,  kneels  before  it,  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  robed  and 
coroneted  high-priest,  who  holds  the  sword  of  justice  in  his  hand,  labelled, 
"  According  to  law."  Two  women,  with  their  children,  are  slowly  making  their 
way  to  the  Union  in  the  distance.  "  The  Poor  Man's  Friend"  is  a  picture  of  death 
.as  a  beneficent  visitor.  An  emaciated  old  man  lies  upon  the  hard  bed,  his  broken 
spade  on  the  floor :  "  Testimonial"  on  the  wall.  The  friend  stands  by  the  bed- 
side. "  Eeconciliation,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be,"  is  a  prophecy  by  Punch.  The 
nobleman,  uncovered,  points  to  poor-laws  and  game-laws,  which  he  has  trodden 
under  foot.  The  labourer,  touching  his  forelock,  tramples  his  bludgeon  beneath 
his  heavy,  hobnailed  shoe.  The  little  gentleman  on  the  ground  is  exhibiting  the 
alphabet  to  the  labourer's  boy. 

The  new  era  is  about  to  dawn.  It  came  in  heralded,  as  is  often  the  case,  by 
storms. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  parliamentary  debates.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's 
speech  was  bitterly  commented  on  by  Mr.  Disraeli  a  few  days  afterwards.  He 
said — "  I  remember  to  have  heard  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  say  he  would  sooner  be  the  leader  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  than 
possess  the  confidence  of  sovereigns.  We  don't  hear  much  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England  now;  but  what  of  that?  They  have  the  pleasures  of  memory — the 
charms  of  reminiscence.  They  were  the  right  honourable  baronet's  first  love ;  and 
though  he  may  not  kneel  to  them  now,  as  in  the  hour  of  passion,  still  they  can 
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recall  the  past.  He  does  what  he  can  to  keep  them  quiet ;  sometimes  he  takes 
refuge  in  arrogant  silence,  and  sometimes  he  treats  them  with  haughty  frigidity; 
and,  if  they  knew  anything  of  human  nature,  they  would  take  the  hint,  and  shut 
their  mouths.  But  they  won't ;  and  what  then  happens  ?  The  right  honourable 
baronet,  being  compelled  to  interfere,  sends  down  his  valet,  who  says,  in  the  gen- 
teelest  manner,  '  We  can  have  no  whining  here.'  And  that  is  exactly  the  case  of 
the  great  agricultural  interest — that  beauty  which  everybody  wooed,  and  once 
deluded.  There  is  a  fatality  in  such  charms ;  and  we  now  seem  to  approach  the 
catastrophe  of  her  career.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free  trade,  I,  who  honour 
genius,  prefer  that  such  measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Stockport,  than  by  one  who,  by  skilful  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  has  tampered 
with,  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  party.  For  myself,  I 
care  not  what  may  be  the  result.  Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  parliament  you 
have  betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me 
there  remains  this,  at  least — the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief 
that  a  Conservative  government  is  an  organised  hypocrisy." 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  now  become  the  mouthpiece  of  the  country  party,  who  did  them- 
selves much  injury  by  their  obstinacy  in  fighting  a  hopeless  battle,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  intact  the  duties  of  butter,  bacon,  and  cheese.  Their 
adversaries  availed  themselves  of  this  with,  as  Gruizot  writes,  insulting  and 
effective  irony.  In  one  of  his  speeches  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Mr.  Fox  said — 
"  All  that  I  have  said  here  about  the  aristocracy  has  been  of  certain  members  of 
that  body — not  in  their  capacity  of  aristocrats,  but  in  their  occupation  of  trades- 
men. In  that  character  they  are,  I  imagine,  most  legitimate  objects  of  ani- 
madversion. A  man  is  not  to  be  protected  if  he  keeps  a  chandler's-shop,  and 
cheats  because  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy.  This 
is  what  I  complain  of.  They  keep  a  great  chandler's-shop ;  and  they  look  to- 
every  minute  article  in  their  store,  how  they  can  pervert  the  power  of  legislation 
to  make  the  community  pay  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was 
a  time  when  trading  at  all  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  that 
dignity.  Your  feudal  baron  did  not  mind  robbing  with  the  strong  hand ;  but  he 
turned  away  with  contempt  from  robbing  by  the  short  weight  of  a  protective 
duty.  *  *  *  Now,  when  nobles  become  tradesmen — when  dukes  become 
dealers  in  various  commodities — when  the  memory  of  the  Plantagenets  serves  to 
make  a  better  barter  in  Mark  Lane — why  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  call 
out,  and  say  this  is  unfair  dealing  with  the  other  tradespeople  of  the  country. 
I  confess  I  never  picture  to  myself — it  has  got  such  a  hold  of  one's  fancy — the 
Duke  of  Eichmond  but  with  a  coronet  on  his  head,  with  a  corn-sample  in  his 
pocket,  a  salmon  in  one  hand,  and  a  whiskey-bottle  in  the  other,  and  enthroned 
upon  a  butter-firkin.  The  coronet  rubs  the  sample  till  the  grains  are  more  golden ; 
the  coronet  is  thrown  into  the  scale  with  the  salmon,  and  makes  the  fish-eater 
pay  a  higher  price  for  it ;  the  coronet  is  a  false-bottom  to  the  whiskey-bottle,  and 
cheats  the  purchaser  of  his  Grlenlivat ;  and,  last  of  all,  if  the  butter  be  not  his 
own,  the  coronet  makes  a  hole  in  the  firkin,  in  order  to  pour  in  the  pitch  and 
tar.  Why  this  incongruity,  this  perversion  of  all  dignity  of  station,  and  what- 
ever is  most  honourable  and  majestic  in  legislative  power?  This  cannot  save  a 
set  of  tradesmen." — Such  speeches  as  these  made  the  anti-corn-law  sentiment 
irresistible  out-of-doors. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  vain  strove  to  remain  silent ;  the  opposition  incessantly 
raised  the  question,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  solve,  although  he  daily  felt 
himself  more  imperiously  urged  forward  to  its  solution.  A  fortnight  after  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion,  Mr.  Villiers  repeated  his,  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws.  The  leading  Liberals  strongly  supported  him.  Outside  St.  Stephen's, 
people  began  to  believe  that  this  pressure  was  not  displeasing  to  Sir  Robert.  Mr. 
Bright,  at  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  said — "  Sir  Robert  knows  well  enough  what  is 
wanted.  He  has  not  been  for  nearly  forty  years  in  public  life,  hearing  everything, 
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reading  everything,  and  seeing  almost  everything,  without  having  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that,  in  this  country  of  27,000,000  of  people,  and  with  an  increase  of  1,500,000 
since  he  came  into  power  in  1841,  a  law  which  shuts  out  the  supply  of  food  which 
the  world  would  give  to  this  population,  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  that  were  his 
government  ten  times  as  strong  as  it  is,  it  must  yield  before  the  imperious  and 
irresistible  necessity  which  is  every  day  gaining  upon  it.  From  his  recent  speech, 
I  would  argue  that  he  intends  to  repeal  the  corn-laws.  He  cannot  say  what  he 
does,  and  mean  ever  to  go  back  to  the  old  foolish  policy  of  protection.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  from  the  very  county  where  the  League  had  its  origin ;  and  his  fortune 
was  made  out  of  those  little  delicate  fibres  of  cotton  which  are  destined  yet  to 
revolutionise  and  change  the  face  of  things  in  this  country.  He  sprang  from 
commerce  ;  and  until  he  has  proved  it  himself,  I  will  never  believe  that  there  is 
any  man — much  less  will  I  believe  that  he  is  the  man — who  would  go  down  to 
the  grave,  having  had  the  power  to  deliver  that  commerce,  and  yet  not  having  had 
the  manliness,  honesty,  and  courage  to  do  it."  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  in  his  vein  of 
impassioned  irony,  went  still  further : — "  There  is  a  scene,"  he  said,  "  in  Talfourd's 
play  of  the  Athenian  Captive,  in  which  the  vanquished  hero,  made  a  slave,  has 
first  to  take  off  his  helmet,  and  so  to  deposit  his  buckler ;  then  to  give  up  his 
sword ;  and  then  to  sink  into  his  servile  condition.  Now,  in  this  way  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  serving  the  corn-law.  He  takes  national  independence;  'that  is  your 
buckler — put  that  down.'  Class  interest;  'that  is  the  plume  in  your  helmet — 
lower  that.'  The  effect  on  wages  and  the  agricultural  classes  ;  ( that  is  your  sword 
— give  that  up.'  He  strips  off  one  thing  after  another ;  but  with  this  difference — 
the  Athenian  captive  was  stripped  of  his  appendages,  that  he  might  be  made 
a  slave :  Sir  Robert  Peel  strips  monopoly  of  all  its  powers  and  appendages,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  rise  to  the  condition  of  commercial  freedom.  He 
leaves  but  one  plea  for  the  laws  which  he  has  so  stoutly  defended — one,  and  only 
one  ;  and  that  is,  that  protection  law  is  150  years  old.  So  old  a  law  might  have 
been  a  little  wiser.  Well,  this  hoary-headed  sinner  has  been  made,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  confess  to  all  sorts  of  iniquities ;  to  having  been  an  inveterate  sophist ;  to 
having  played  off  all  sorts  of  humbug  upon  the  nation,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
private  interest ;  to  having  been  the  occasion  of  innumerable  distress  and  suffer- 
ing. *  *  *  His  age  shall  not  save  him  ;  his  day  of  doom  shall  arrive.  *  *  * 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  political  matters,  or  political  characters,  not 
necessarily  involved  in  our  own  peculiar  topics,  are  to  be  discussed.  I  therefore  go 
not  into  my  opinion  of  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  of  the  many  reasons  that 
would  present  themselves  to  my  mind  why  I  might  prefer  that  the  country 
received  this  great  retribution  from  other  hands  than  his.  But  there  are  some 
reasons  why  it  would  be  better  that  he,  rather  than  any  other  man  whatever, 
should  at  last  grant  this  great  measure,  and  become  its  author ;  and  that,  after 
having,  in  various  ways,  gradually  led  forward  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles 
in  the  various  bearings  of  our  commercial  legislation,  he  should  at  length  crown 
the  whole  with  this.  *  *  *  All  my  animosity  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
be  gratified,  and  the  worst  vengeance  I  may  wish  inflicted  on  him  would  be  this — 
that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  country,  by  him 
conferred,  he  might  read  how  much  better  is  one  single,  simple  act  of  right,  than  a 
whole  life  of  parliamentary  tactics  and  political  expediency." 

As  the  session  of  1845  drew  to  its  close,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  approaching  crisis  could  not  long  be  delayed.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
Lord  John  Russell  formally  reviewed  the  labours  and  the  results  of  the  session 
which  was  about  to  terminate,  without  concluding  with  any  important  or  positive 
proposition,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  cabinet ;  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  its  acts  had  been  defective  or  incomplete ;  to  display  its 
embarrassments;  and  to  put  the  opposition  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  chances 
that  might  arise.  Ireland  and  the  corn-laws  were  the  two  points  on  which  Lord 
John  particularly  dwelt — a  heavy  burden,  which  he  strove  to  render  still  more 
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heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  his  opponents.  Peel  made  no  reply.  Sir  James  Graham 
undertook  the  task,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  prudence  and  propriety. 
Grave  apprehensions  weighed  on  all  minds.  The  weather  was  bad;  the  harvest 
uncertain.  Mr.  Villiers  unsparingly  expressed  the  public  anxiety,  and  made  it 
a  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  government,  which  did  not  allow  free  admission  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  when  the  internal  supplies  were  on  the  verge  of  failure. 
The  cabinet  remained  silent.  An  obscure  Conservative,  Mr.  Darby,  endeavoured 
to  reassure  the  House.  "  He  had,"  he  said,  "  seen  with  regret  a  sort  of  fiendish 
delight,  on  the  part  of  some,  at  the  bad  weather ;  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
the  House  that  for  some  days  the  glass  had  been  rising."  This  announcement  was 
received  with  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  sides  of  the  House.  Four  days  after- 
wards (on  the  9th  of  August)  parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  the  abrogation  or 
maintenance  of  the  corn-laws  was  left,  it  was  said,  dependent  on  the  variations 
of  the  barometer* 

Events  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  free-traders.  The  state  of  affairs  was 
worse  than  was  anticipated.  The  weather  continued  damp  and  cold.  The  harvest 
was  late,  and  miserably  deficient.  An  unknown  disaster  attacked  the  potatoes ;  and 
in  Ireland,  especially,  threatened  the  whole  nation  with  famine.  By  the  middle 
of  autumn  the  nation  was  alarmed.  Every  one  saw  the  necessity  of  vast  purchases 
of  foreign  wheat ;  but  how  were  they  to  be  effected  ?  All  the  money  in  the  country 
was  locked  up  in  the  construction  of  railways.  The  railway  calls,  for  the  works 
already  in  progress,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  £1,300,000  a  month ; 
and  plans  for  similar  undertakings  had  been  prepared,  and  were  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  parliament  during  the  ensuing  session,  which  would  require  a  further 
outlay  of  more  than  £100,000,000  sterling.  A  financial  crisis  seemed  as  threaten- 
ing as  the  famine.  In  vain  did  the  Tories  assure  their  friends  that  all  was  going 
on  well ;  the  public  alarm  was  increased  by  the  very  efforts  to  allay  it.  The 
Central  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  protective  system  against  the  League,  addressed  to  all  the  local 
associations  which  had  been  instituted  with  the  same  object,  a  circular  to  con- 
tradict the  prevailing  reports  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  harvest,  and  thus  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  protection  by  reviving  their  confidence  ;  but  the 
League,  which  had  slackened  their  efforts  for  a  moment,  burst  at  once  into  renewed 
life.  At  a  great  meeting  held  at  Manchester,  on  the  28th  of  October,  Mr.  Cobden, 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  called  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  save  the  country  from 
impending  famine.  He  exclaimed — "  Witness  Russia  I  Witness  Turkey !  Witness 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium !  These  governments  have  not  waited  ;  but  when 
their  people  have  been  threatened  with  want  they  have  at  once  thrown  open  their 
ports.  Why  has  not  our  government  taken  a  similar  course  ?  Why  have  they 
waited  to  learn  Christianity  from  the  Turk,  or  humanity  from  the  Russian  ?  Is  it 
because  our  government  is  less  merciful  than  that  of  the  Mahommedan  sultan  ?  Is 
it  that  our  boasted  constitutional  power  is  less  humane  than  that  of  the  despot  of 
Russia  ?  Or  is  it  that  our  Prime  Minister,  who  holds  the  responsible  position 
of  sultan  in  this  country,  is  afraid  that,  if  he  takes  the  step,  he  will  not  have  the 
support  of  the  country  ?  If  that  be  his  doubt,  we  meet  here  to  give  him  all  the 
support  which  we  can  give  him.  *  *  *  *  There  is  no  man  in  the  world, 
whether  he  be  the  Grand  Turk,  or  whether  he  be  a  Russian  despot,  who  has  more 
power  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  in  this  country.  He  has  the  power ;  and  I  say  he 
is  a  criminal  and  a  poltroon  if  he  hesitates  a  whit."  The  League,  equal  to  the 
emergency,  decreed  a  levy  of  £250,000,  of  which  £62,000  were  subscribed  at  one 
meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cobden  said — 
"  We  must  not  relax  our  labours ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  be  more  zealous,  more 
energetic,  more  laborious  than  we  have  yet  been.  When  the  enemy  is  wavering- 
then  is  the  time  to  press  upon  him.  I  call,  then,  on  all  who  have  any  sympathy 
with  our  cause,  who  have  any  promptings  of  humanity,  or  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men — all  who  have  apprehensions  of  scarcity 
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and  privations,  to  come  forward  to  avert  this  horrible  destiny,  this  impending 
visitation." 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury)  declared  against  the  corn-laws ;  Lord  Morpeth  joined  the  League ;  Lord  John 
Eussell  retired  to  Edinburgh,  and  wrote,  as  was  his  wont,  a  letter.  It  was  dated 
the  22nd  of  November ;  addressed  to  his  London  constituents  ;  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Grentlemen, — The  present  state  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  its  supply  of 
food,  cannot  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  Forethought  and  bold  precaution 
may  avert  any  serious  evils ;  indecision  and  procrastination  may  produce  a  state  of 
buffering  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate. 

"  Three  weeks  ago  it  was  generally  expected  that  parliament  would  be  imme- 
diately called  together.  The  announcement  that  ministers  were  prepared,  at  that 
time,  to  advise  the  crown  to  summon  parliament,  and  to  propose,  on  their  first 
meeting,  a  suspension  of  their  import  duties  on  corn,  would  have  caused  orders  at 
once  to  be  sent  to  various  ports  of  Europe  and  America,  for  the  purchase  and 
transmission  of  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  order  in 
council,  dispensing  with  the  law,  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  No  party 
in  parliament  would  have  made  itself  responsible  for  the  obstruction  of  a  measure 
so  urgent  and  beneficial. 

"The  queen's  ministers  have  met  and  separated  without  affording  us  any 
promise  of  such  seasonable  relief. 

"  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  the  queen's  subjects,  to  consider  how  we  can  best 
avert,  or  at  all  events  mitigate,  calamities  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

"  Two  evils  require  your  consideration.  One  of  these  is  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes,  affecting,  very  seriously,  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  committing 
fearful  ravages  in  Ireland. 

"  The  extent  of  this  evil  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  every  -week  tends 
either  to  reveal  unexpected  disease,  or  to  abate,  in  some  instances,  the  alarm  pre- 
viously entertained.  But  there  is  one  misfortune  peculiar  to  the  failure  in  this 
particular  crop.  The  effect  of  a  bad  corn-harvest  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  diminish 
the  supply  in  the  market,  and  to  raise  the  price.  Hence  diminished  consumption, 
and  the  privation  of  incipient  scarcity,  by  which  the  whole  stock  is  more  equally 
distributed  over  the  year,  and  the  ultimate  pressure  is  greatly  mitigated.  But 
the  fear  of  the  breaking-out  of  this  unknown  disease  in  the  potatoes,  induces  the 
holders  to  hurry  into  the  market;  and  thus  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  rapid  con- 
sumption and  impending  deficiency ;  scarcity  of  the  article,  and  cheapness  of  price. 
The  ultimate  suffering  must  thereby  be  rendered  far  more  severe  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  The  evil  to  which  I  have  adverted  may  be  owing  to  an  adverse 
season ;  to  a  mysterious  disease  in  the  potato ;  to  want  of  science  or  care  in  propa- 
gating the  plant.  In  any  of  these  cases,  government  is  no  more  subject  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  than  it  was  entitled  to  credit  for  the  plentiful 
corn-harvest  which  we  have  lately  enjoyed. 

"  Another  evil  under  which,  however,  we  are  suffering,  is  the  fruit  of  minis- 
terial council  and  parliamentary  law.  It  is  the  direct  consequence  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  three  years  ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  present  advisers 
of  the  crown.  By  this  law,  grain  of  all  kinds  has  been  made  subject  to  very  high 
duties  on  importation.  These  duties  are  so  contrived,  that  the  worse  the  quality 
of  the  corn,  the  higher  is  the  duty ;  so  that  when  good  wheat  rises  to  70s.  a  quarter, 
the  average  price  of  all  wheat  is  57s.  or  58s.,  and  the  duty  14s.  or  15s.  a  quarter. 
Thus  the  corn-barometer  points  to  fair  while  the  ship  is  bending  under  a  storm. 

"  This  defect  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  writers  on  the  corn -laws, 
and  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  present 
act  was  under  consideration. 

"  But  I  confess  that,  on  the  general  subject,  my  views  have,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  undergone  a  great  alteration.  I  used  to  be  of  opinion  that  corn  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rules  of  political  economy ;  but  observation  and  expe- 
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rience  have  convinced  me  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the 
supply  of  food.  Neither  a  government  nor  a  legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  corn- 
market  with  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are 
sure,  of  themselves,  to  produce. 

"  I  have,  for  several  years,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  compromise  on  the  subject. 
In  1839,  I  voted  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  the  view  of  supporting 
the  substitution  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding-scale.  In  1841,  I 
announced  the  intention  of  the  then  government  of  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
a  quarter.  In  the  past  session,  I  proposed  the  imposition  of  some  lower  duty. 
These  propositions  were  successively  rejected.  The  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  met  them,  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  by  eloquent  panegyrics  on  the  exist- 
ing system ;  the  plenty  it  had  caused ;  the  rural  happiness  it  had  diffused.  He 
met  the  propositions  for  diminished  protection  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  met 
the  proposal  to  allow  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  send  members  to 
parliament,  in  1830. 

"  The  result  of  resistance  to  qualified  concessions  must  be  the  same  in  the 
present  instance  as  in  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to 
contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  In  1841,  the  free-trade  party  would  have  agreed  to  a 
duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  this  duty  might 
have  been  further  reduced,  and  ultimately  abolished.  But  the  imposition  of  any 
duty  at  present,  without  a  provision  for  its  extinction  within  a  short  period,  would 
but  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  The 
struggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the 
additional  price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  injurious  to  an  aristo- 
cracy which,  this  quarrel  once  removed,  is  strong  in  property — strong  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  legislature — strong  in  opinion — strong  in  ancient  associations  and 
the  memory  of  immortal  services. 

"  Let  us,  then,  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
blight  of  commerce ;  the  bane  of  agriculture ;  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes ;  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people. 

"  But,  if  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be  gained  by  the  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  the  public  voice.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  elections  for  cities 
and  towns,  in  1841,  and  some  in  1845,  appear  to  favour  the  assertion  that  free 
trade  is  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  The  government 
appears  to  be  waiting  for  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  corn-law.  Let  the 
people,  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remonstrance,  afford  them  the  excuse  they 
seek.  Let  the  ministry  propose  such  a  revision  of  taxes  as,  in  their  opinion,  may 
render  the  public  burdens  more  just  and  equal;  let  them  add  any  other  provisions 
which  cautious  and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest ;  but  let  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  main  articles  of  food  and  clothing  used  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  be  required,  in  plain  terms,  as  useful  to  all  great  interests, 
and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  nation." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  public;  great  the  rejoicings  of  the  League; 
great  the  emotion  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  reading  this  letter.  He  was  reproached 
with  his  changes  of  opinion — his  concession  to  popular  wishes — his  parliamentary 
mano3uvres :  and  here  was  the  first  of  the  Whig  aristocrats — the  leader  of  the 
opposition — abandoning  that  which  he  had  supported  for  twenty  years — a  certain 
measure  of  protection  to  native  agriculture,  and  a  fixed  duty  instead  of  a  sliding- 
scale;  and  abruptly  passing  over  into  the  Eadical  camp,  and  demanding  entire 
freedom  of  trade.  Mr.  Macaulay,  at  Edinburgh,  and  others,  were  doing  the  same. 
Sir  Kobert  might  well  ask  himself  what  would  be  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  cabinet  during  the  next  session  ?  Amid  a  movement  thus  hastened  forward, 
and  beneath  a  pressure  daily  becoming  heavier,  what  was  government  to  do  ? 

Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  his  Memoirs,  reveals  the  gradual  changes  forced  upon 
him,  and  the  slow  and  careful  way  in  which  he  felt,  amidst  doubts  and  contests, 
for  solid  ground. 
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In  August,  1845,  Sir  Eobert  first  hears  of  the  potato  disease.  In  September, 
apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  failure  of  the  crop.  In  October,  the 
reports  from  Ireland  became  very  unsatisfactory.  About  this  time  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  writes  to  Sir  James  Graham — "  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  remedies  as  the 
prohibition  of  exports,  or  the  stoppage  of  distilleries.  The  removal  of  impedi- 
ments to  import  is  the  only  effectual  remedy."  Sir  James  replies — "  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  existing  corn-law,  on  the  avowed  admission  that  its  maintenance 
aggravates  the  evil  of  scarcity,  and  that  its  remission  is  the  surest  mode  of  restor- 
ing plenty,  would  render  its  re-enactrnent,  or  future  operations,  quite  imprac- 
ticable ;  yet,  if  the  end  be  as  urgent  as  I  fear  it  will  be,  to  this  suspension  we  shall 
be  driven."  In  a  few  days,  the  writer  adds — "  The  anti-corn-law  pressure  is 
about  to  commence,  and  it  will  be  the  most  formidable  movement  in  modern 
times.  Everything  depends  on  the  skill,  promptitude,  and  decision  with  which  it 
is  met," 

On  the  31st,  there  was  a  cabinet  council,  at  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  read  a 
memorandum,  recommending,  in  the  first  place,  measures  of  relief  for  the  Irish 
famine;  secondly,  the  calling  parliament  together  early;  and,  thirdly,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  corn-laws.  "  The  calling  of  parliament,"  says  Sir 
Eobert,  "  at  an  unusual  period,  on  any  matter  connected  with  a  scarcity  of  food,  is 
a  most  important  step.  It  compels  an  immediate  decision  on  these  questions : — 

"  Shall  we  maintain  unaltered  ? 

"  Shall  we  modify  ? 

"  Shall  we  suspend  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  ?" 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  above 
memorandum,  it  became  evident  that  very  serious  differences  of  opinion  existed. 
The  cabinet  separated,  fixing  another  sitting  for  the  6th  of  November.  The 
accounts  received  in  the  interim  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
to  which  former  reports  had  given  rise.  These  apprehensions  were  not  confined  to 
persons  in  high  official  stations.  A  meeting  had  been  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  31st 
of  October  (the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  chair),  calling  upon  his  excellency,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  forthwith  to  order  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  importa- 
tion of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  other  articles  suited  for  human  food.  Privately  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Clare  and  Kenion,  had  written  to  Sir  Eobert,  asking  what 
was  to  be  done;  the  former  promising  a  donation  of  £1,000  towards  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress.  This  distress  was  not  to  be  met  and  alleviated  by  charity  alone. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Sir  Eobert  again  assembled  his  colleagues,  and 
proposed  to  them  the  only  course  of  conduct  which  appeared  practicable.  The 
debate  in  the  cabinet  lasted  for  several  days.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  way ; 
but  some  others  (and  among  them  Lord  Derby)  refused  to  break  with  his  party 
by  abandoning  agricultural  protection.  It  was  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  Sir  E. 
Peel  had  carried  the  cabinet  with  him ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  Times 
announced  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  that 
parliament  was  to  meet  at  once,  to  deliberate  on  the  measure.  Three  days 
afterwards,  however,  the  question  was  settled  in  a  very  different  way.  The 
ministers  were  out,  and  Lord  Eussell  was  sent  for. 

In  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  queen  on  the  8th  of  December,  Sir  Eobert 
thus  wrote : — 

"  Sir  Eobert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  majesty,  and,  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  the  relief  of  your 
majesty  from  embarrassment,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests  from 
injury,  is  induced  to  make  to  your  majesty  this  confidential  communication, 
explanatory  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
great  question  which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

"Your  majesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communication  known  to 
the  minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  your 
majesty's  confidence. 
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"On  the  1st  of  November  last,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  advised  his  colleagues  (on 
account  of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland  and  many  districts  in  this  country, 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  contingencies  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  improbable),  humbly  to 
recommend  to  your  majesty,  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should 
be  suspended  for  a  limited  period,  either  by  order  in  council,  or  by  legislative 
•enactment ;  parliament,  in  either  case,  being  summoned  without  delay. 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully  justified  by  the  tenor  of 
the  reports  to  which  he  has  referred,  would  compel,  during  the  interval  of 
.suspension,  the  reconsideration  of  the  corn-laws. 

"If  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  had  been  then  in  concurrence  with  his  own, 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspension,  and  of  the  necessary 
consequence  of  suspension — a  comprehensive  review  of  the  laws  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  and  the  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view 
to  their  gradual  diminution,  and  ultimate  removal. 

"  He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted  should 
contain  within  themselves  the  principles  of  gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal. 

"  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  capacity,  measures 
which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those  he  advised  as  a  minister. 

"  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
details  of  such  measures. 

"Your  majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  R.  Peel  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  laws  affecting  the  import  of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in 
general  accordance  with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
admission  of  such  articles,  with  relief  to  the  land  from  any  charges  that  may  be 
unduly  onerous,  and  with  such  other  provisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  letter,  '  caution  and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest.' 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that  general  principle, 
and  will  exercise  any  influence  he  may  possess  to  promote  their  success." 

Lord  John  Russell  arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of  December;  and,  having 
consulted  with  his  friends,  he  waited  on  the  queen  the  next  day  at  Osborne,  with 
the  full  intention  of  resigning.  But  when  the  queen  put  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter 
in  his  hand  the  case  was  altered,  and  he  returned  to  London,  once  more  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends.  Negotiations  were  commenced  between  him  and  the 
late  Premier.  Lord  Russell  wanted  to  know  what  measures  of  a  free-trade 
character  Peel  would  have  proposed  had  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. Peel  declined  thus  to  enter  into  particulars.  Lord  John  then  offered  to 
draw  up  his  plan,  and  communicate  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  offer  was  firmly 
declined.  He  had  clearly  expressed  the  principle  of  the  measure  to  which  he  had 
promised  his  support,  and  he  would  go  no  further.  Ultimately,  Lord  Russell  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  the  queen  on  the  16th, 
in  which  he  communicated  his  plan  for  the  immediate  and  complete  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  and  which  her  majesty  had  communicated  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  replied,  that  no  member  of  the  existing  cabinet  was  prepared  to 
undertake  to  form  a  government  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  present  corn- 
law.  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to  remain  unpledged  as  to  the  bill  to  be 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  December,  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
turned to  Windsor  Castle,  and  stated  to  her  majesty  that,  after  considerable  consul- 
tation, and  a  full  consideration  of  his  position,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a  government. 
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In  consequence,  Sir  E.  Peel  was  invited  by  her  majesty  to  a  parting  interview 
on  his  relinquishment  of  office,  and  to  take  his  leave  of  her  majesty  ;  and  the  time 
for  that  interview  was  fixed  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  When 
Sir  Eobert  repaired  to  Windsor  at  the  time  appointed,  it  was  found  Lord  John 
Eussell  had  declined  the  task  of  forming  an  administration.  Earl  Grey  had  refused 
to  act  with  him  if  Lord  Palmerston  (of  whose  foreign  policy  he  did  not  approve) 
had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  entering  the  room,  her  majesty  said  to  him,  very 
graciously — "  So  far  from  taking  leave  of  you.  Sir  Eobert,  I  must  require  you  to 
withdraw  your  resignation,  and  to  remain  in  my  service." 

Sir  Eobert  immediately  returned  to  town,  and  called  together  his  late 
colleagues.  They  all  agreed  to  support  him,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanley. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  new  administration  the  weight  of  his  high  character  and 
great  abilities,  by  undertaking  to  succeed  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department ;  and  a  vacancy  having  been  created  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  the  aid,  in  office,  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was  received. 

The  crisis  gave  us  one  of  Leech's  celebrated  cartoons.  Peel  is  going  out  at 
the  door ;  Lord  John  Eussell  presents  himself,  in  the  character  of  a  page,  seeking 
the  vacant  situation.  Her  majesty  replies — "I  am  afraid  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  place."  Eobert  Peel  comes  back  to  power,  and  proposes  to  the 
House  of  Commons  his  plans  of  commercial  policy.  Eobert  Peel,  baker,  opens  his 
cheap  bread-shop.  He  stands  at  his  shop-door  in  Parliament  Street,  calm  and 
confident,  with  his  hands  under  his  white  apron ;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
carries  a  placard — "  Down  again !  great  fall  in  the  price  of  bread  !"  We  have  then 
an  anticipation  of  "  the  British  Lion  in  1850."  He  sits  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a 
large  loaf  and  a  foaming  jug  on  his  table ;  and  he  puffs  his  cigar  in  happy  tran- 
quillity. Actoeon,  worried  by  his  own  dogs,  is  a  type  of  the  great  baiting  which 
the  minister  had  to  endure  before  he  was  driven  from  power.  "  Manager  Peel 
takes  his  farewell  benefit  amidst  showers  of  bouquets  from  the  boxes,  and  the  waving 
of  hats  from  the  pit ;  whilst  a  policeman  is  holding  back  a  rioter  in  the  likeness  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  doubles  his  fist,  and  wants  to  fight  the  favourite  actor." 

Sir  Eobert  returned  to  power,  seemingly  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  ensuing  parliamentary  session  would  be  an  eventful  one.  The  resusci- 
tated administration  were  in  high  spirits.  A  witty  diplomatist  communicated  to  an 
illustrious  personage  the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  government,  that  "  it  would 
only  be  a  fat-cattle  opposition,  and  that  the  protectionists  would  be  unable  to 
keep  up  the  debates  for  two  nights." 

This  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  George  Bentinck  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli.  "  One  man,"  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli, "  alone  brooded  in  indig- 
nation over  the  unexampled  scene  ;  and  he  was  one  who,  from  the  little  interest  he 
had  taken  in  political  life,  could  not  have  occurred  to  the  government  as  a  possible 
opponent.  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  sat  for  eighteen  years  in  parliament ;  and 
before  he  entered  it,  had  been,  for  three  years,  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  Such  a  post  would  seem  a 
happy  commencement  of  a  public  career ;  but  whether  it  were  the  untimely  death 
of  his  distinguished  relative,  or  a  natural  indisposition,  Lord  George,  though  he 
retained  the  seat  for  King's  Lynn  (in  which  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  late 
Governor-general  of  India),  directed  his  energies  to  other  than  parliamentary 
pursuits.  For  some  time  he  had  followed  his  profession  (that  of  arms) ;  but,  of  late 
years,  he  had  become  absorbed  in  the  pastime  and  fortunes  of  the  turf,  in  which 
his  whole  being  seemed  engrossed,  and  which  he  pursued  on  a  scale  that  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  equalled. 

"  Lord  George  had  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  quitted  that  administration;  and 
when,  in  time,  they  formed  the  not  least  considerable  portion  of  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Grey,  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  benches.  On  that  occasion  an 
administrative  post  was  offered  him,  and  declined ;  and,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
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similar  requests  to  him  to  take  office  were  in  vain.  Lord  Greorge  was,  therefore,  an 
original  and  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
Whigs  in  all  their  policy  until  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  subsisted  warm  personal  as  well  as  political  sympathies.  Although 
he  was  not  only  a  friend  to  religious  liberty,  and  always  viewed  with  great  sym- 
pathy the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  Irish  population,  he 
shrank  from  the  taint  of  the  ultramontane  intrigue.  Accompanying  Lord  Stanley, 
in  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  great  Conservative  opposition ;  and,  as  he 
never  did  anything  by  halves,  became  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as  certainly  he  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened,  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  trust  in  that 
minister  was,  indeed,  absolute ;  and  he  has  subsequently  stated,  in  conversation, 
that  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1845,  a  member  of  the  Tory  party 
ventured  to  denounce  and  predict  the  impending  defection  of  the  minister,  there 
was  no  member  of  the  Conservative  party  who  more  violently  condemned  the 
unfounded  attack,  or  more  readily  impugned  the  motives  of  the  assailant. 

"  He  was  not  a  very  frequent  attendant  of  the  House.  He  might  be  counted 
on  for  a  party  division ;  and  when,  towards  the  termination  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  the  forces  were  very  nearly  balanced,  and  the  struggle  became  very  close, 
he  might  have  been  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  entering  the  House  at  a 
late  hour,  clad  in  a  white  great-coat,  which  softened,  but  did  not  conceal  the  scarlet 
hunting-coat. 

"  Although  he  took  no  part  in  debate,  and  attended  the  House  rather  as  a  club 
than  a  senate,  he  possessed  a  great  and  peculiar  influence  in  it.  He  was  viewed 
with  interest,  and  often  with  extraordinary  regard,  by  every  sporting  man  in  the 
House.  With  almost  all  of  these  he  was  acquainted ;  some  of  them,  on  either  side, 
were  his  intimate  companions  and  confederates. 

"His  eager  and  energetic  disposition ;  his  quick  perception,  clear  judgment, 
and  prompt  decision;  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  opinions;  his 
frankness  and  love  of  truth ;  his  daring  and  speculative  spirit ;  his  lofty  bearing, 
blended  as  it  was  with  a  simplicity  of  manner  very  remarkable ;  the  ardour  of  his 
friendship — even  the  fierceness  of  his  hates  and  prejudices,  all  combined  to  form  one 
of  those  strong  characters  who,  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit,  must  always  direct 
and  lead. 

"Nature  had  clothed  this  vehement  spirit  with  a  material  form,  which  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  noble  and  commanding  character.  He  was  tall,  and 
remarkable  for  his  presence ;  his  countenance  almost  a  model  of  manly  beauty ; 
his  face  and  his  complexion  clear  and  mantling  ;  the  forehead  lofty  and  white  ;  the 
nose  aquiline,  and  delicately  moulded ;  the  upper  lip  short.  But  it  was  in  the 
dark-brown  eye,  that  flashed  with  piercing  scrutiny,  that  all  the  character  of  the 
man  came  forth — a  brilliant  glance ;  not  soft,  but  ardent,  acute,  imperious — inca- 
pable of  deception,  or  of  being  deceived." 

Such  was  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
protectionists — a  man,  however,  who  could  have  done  nothing  without  the  ready 
tongue  and  cunning  brain  of  his  ally,  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  novelist,  biographer,  and  statesman 
— son  of  the  well-known  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature — was  born  in 
London,  about  1805.  He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  an  attorney's  office; 
and,  in  1826,  commenced  his  career  by  writing  in  the  columns  of  the  soon  to  be  de- 
funct Representative.  He  acquired  extensive  popularity  by  his  novels,  Vivian 
Gh^ey,  The  Young  Duke,  Henrietta  Temple,  Contarini  Fleming,  Venetia,  The 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,  and  other  brilliant  works  of  imagination.  We  next 
hear  of  him  travelling  in  the  East;  and  on  his  return,  in  1831,  he  appeared  at 
Chipping  Wycombe,  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  though 
with  no  very  decided  political  bias.  He  next  contested  Taunton  as  a  Conservative, 
and  managed  to  attract  the  scurrility  of  O'Connel],  who,  alluding  to  his  Hebrew 
origin,  described  him  as  a  descendant  of  the  crucified  thief.  "  We  shall  meet  at 
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Philippi,"  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  rejoinder:  and  meet  they  did,  as  the  enterprising 
candidate  found  his  way  into  the  House  as  member  for  Maidstone.  His  debut  was 
eminently  unsuccessful :  so  great  was  the  laughter  created  by  his  appearance  and 
style  of  speaking,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resume  his  seat,  prophesying,  however, 
with  characteristic  confidence — "  Though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  hear  me" — a  prediction  which,  of  course,  made  the  House  more  merry 
than  ever. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Disraeli  took  his  seat  as  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  and  a  follower 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  said  that  he  made  the  latter  an  offer  of  as- 
sistance, which  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  decline.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
same  year  which  saw  his  political  novels,  Coningsby,  and  Sybil,  and  Tancred 
appear,  also  witnessed  their  author  impeaching  and  defying  the  great  head  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Peel  was  described  as  "  a  great  parliamentary  middle- 
man, who  bamboozled  one  party,  and  plundered  the  other."  The  attacks  of  the 
new  orator  were  witheringly  effective.  They  were  long  remembered  for  their 
brilliancy,  point,  and  satire ;  and  when  1846  came,  and  Sir  Robert  avowed  him- 
self a  free-trader,  the  orator  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  success.  Thus  inspirited,  he 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  badgered  Sir  Robert  as  no  Prime  Minister  had  been 
badgered  since  the  days  of  Walpole.  And  no  sooner  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  been 
driven  from  power,  than  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Bentinck, 
organised  an  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  and  offered  to  the  shattered  hosts  of  the 
Conservatives  a  rallying-point  and  a  battle-cry.  The  party  of  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  the  guiding  spirit,  was  opposed  to  the  rudest  shocks ;  but  the  leader 
was  not  disappointed  or  cast  down:  and,  at  the  general  election  for  1847,  he  was 
returned,  to  his  own  intense  delight,  M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire — an  honour  he 
has  ever  since  retained.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  just  as  matters  were  beginning 
to  brighten,  death  suddenly  carried  off  his  particular  friend  and  ally ;  but  in  the 
ensuing  session,  he  signalised  his  accession  to  the  leadership  by  proposing  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  by  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  burdens 
on  land.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Disraeli's  leadership  became 
considerably  strengthened ;  and  in  February,  1852,  he  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  position  to  which  his  talents  and  energy  gave  him  every  claim — as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Conservative  administration,  of  which  Lord 
Derby  was  the  head.  The  spectacle  of  a  novelist  figuring  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  first  made  the  wise  and  prudent  shake  their  heads ;  and  afforded  the 
silly  and  stupid  an  opportunity  for  a  sneer.  But  when  the  autumn  session  was 
held,  and  the  financial  scheme  of  the  new  Chancellor  had  been  explained  in  a 
speech  of  five  hours'  duration,  a  loud  clamour  was  raised  against  the  increase  of 
the  house-tax,  and  the  decrease  of  the  malt  duty.  An  impassioned  debate 
took  place ;  Mr.  Disraeli  was  left  in  a  considerable  minority ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  Derby  cabinet  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  1858,  the  Derbyites  resumed 
office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  only  for  a 
very  short  time.  As  soon  as  parliament  met,  and  the  government  Reform  Bill  was 
proposed,  it  was  summarily,  and,  as  many  think,  unwisely  rejected  by  a  combina- 
tion of  Whigs  and  Radicals :  and  ever  since,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  continued  the 
leader  of  the  country  party,  who,  for  the  loan  of  his  splendid  talents,  have,  since 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  given  him  but  a  cold  and  unwilling  support. 
However,  as  they  have  no  one  equal  to  him  as  a  leader — no  mind  so  subtle — no 
oratory  so  brilliant  as  his  own — they  must  endure  and  obey.  In  these  days  of  "  the 
steamship  and  the  railway,  and  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind,"  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  must  be  ruled  by  that  of  intellect. 

Parliament  met  in  January ;  and  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  suggested  an  inquiry  whether  there  might  not  be  still  a  remission^"  of  the 
existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  other  countries." 
Large  reductions  in  taxation  on  tallow,  timber,  silks,  sugar,  and  other  articles  were 
announced.  On  the  27th  of  January,  these  remissions,  and  also  the  ministerial 
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intentions  with  respect  to  the  corn-laws,  were  announced.  Peel  proposed  to  admit 
all  agricultural  produce  used  for  cattle-feed  duty  free.  Colonial-grown  wheat  was 
to  pay  a  mere  nominal  duty,  and  protection  to  cease  totally  in  three  years ;  the 
delay  being  granted  to  enable  the  farmers  to  arrange  for  the  new  state  of  things. 
The  opposition  was  chiefly  personal.  The  Conservatives  felt  irritated  and  betrayed : 
they  made  a  stiff  fight,  in  spite  of  the  West  India  interest  turning  against  them. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  carried.  When 
the  numbers  were  announced,  at  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "the  majority," 
writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  had  not  reached  those  three  magical  figures  supposed  to  be 
necessary  under  the  circumstances."  In  a  House  of  581  members  present,  the 
amendment  of  the  protectionists  was  defeated  only  by  ninety-seven ;  and  242  gen- 
tlemen, in  spite  of  desertion,  difficulty,  and  defeat,  still  maintained  the  "  chastity 
of  their  honour." 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  rests  his  conduct 
solely  upon  public  grounds.  "  Two  matters,"  he  said,  "  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  during  this  debate :  the  one,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be 
conducted;  the  other,  the  measures  by  which  an  imminent  public  calamity  shall 
be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by  which  the  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire 
shall,  for  the  future,  be  governed.  On  the  first  point  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  debate  has  turned.  I  do  not  undervalue  its  importance ;  but,  great  as  it  is, 
surely  it  is  subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  a  people,  to  that  other  question  to  which  I 
have  referred — the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  impending  scarcity,  and  the 
principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be  governed.  On  the 
party  questions,  I  admit  I  have  little  defence  to  make.  These  are,  I  admit,  the 
worst  questions  which,  for  party  interests,  could  have  been  brought  forward.  I 
admit,  also,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  the 
corn- laws  are  concerned,  should  be  committed  to  my  hands.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  far  preferable  that  those  should  have  the  credit — if  credit  there  be — for 
an  adjustment  of  the  corn-laws,  who  have  been  uniform  and  consistent  opponents 
of  those  laws.  I  was  prepared  to  facilitate  that  adjustment  by  others  by  my  vote, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  whatever  influence  I  could  command.  With  respect  to  the 
course  which  I  have  pursued  towards  those  who  so  long  have  given  me  their 
ssupport,  I  admit  that  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  withhold  from  me  their 
confidence.  I  admit  that  the  course  I  am  pursuing  is  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  party  is  ordinarily  conducted.  But  I  do  ask  of  them  whether  it  is 
probable  that  I  would  sacrifice  their  favourable  opinion  and  their  support,  unless  I 
was  influenced  by  urgent  considerations  of  public  duty  ?  Notwithstanding  that 
which  may  have  passed  in  this  debate — notwithstanding  the  asperity  with  which 
some  have  spoken — I  will  do  that  party  which  has  hitherto  supported  me  the  justice 
they  deserve.  No  person  can  fill  the  situation  I  fill  without  being  aware  of  the 
motives  by  which  a  great  party  is  influenced.  I  necessarily  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  are  the  personal  objects  of  those  around  me;  and  this  I  will  say, 
notwithstanding  the  threatened  forfeiture  of  their  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe 
(speaking,  generally,  of  the  great  body  of  the  party)  that  there  ever  existed  a  party 
influenced  by  more  honourable  and  disinterested  feelings.  But,  whether  holding  a 
private  station,  or  placed  in  a  public  one,  I  will  claim  for  myself  the  privilege  of 
yielding  to  the  force  of  argument  and  conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results  of 
enlarged  experience.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  something  humiliating  in 
making  such  admissions.  I  feel  no  such  humiliation.  I  have  not  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  man  to  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong,  as  to  make  me 
feel  abashed  at  admitting  I  have  been  in  error.  I  should  feel  humiliation  if, 
having  modified  or  changed  my  opinions,  I  declined  to  acknowledge  the  change 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  inconsistency.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  change,  and  the  motives  for  it  are  pure 
and  disinterested." 

On  another  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  taunt  launched  at  him,  that  the  party 
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who  had  placed  him  in  power  was  strong  enough  to  displace  him,  Sir  Robert  said 
— "  Let  us  understand — and  I  arn  speaking,  not  for  myself,  but  for  many  honour- 
able men,  of  different  parties,  who  have  preceded  me — let  us  understand  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  for  being  placed  in  office.  I  have 
served  four  sovereigns — Greorge  III.  and  his  three  successors.  I  served  each  of 
those  sovereigns  at  critical  times,  and  under  critical  circumstances.  I  did  so  with 
constant  truth  to  each ;  and  I  constantly  said  to  each  of  those  sovereigns,  that 
there  was  but  one  favour,  one  distinction,  one  reward  which  I  desired,  and  which 
it  was  in  their  power  to  offer  me — namely,  the  simple  acknowledgment,  on  their 
part,  that  I  had  been  to  them  a  loyal  and  faithful  minister.  I  have  now  stated 
my  view  of  the  obligations  which  are  conferred  on  those  in  power.  Believe  me,  to 
conduct  the  government  of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty.  I  may  say  it 
without  irreverence,  that  these  ancient  institutions,  like  our  physical  frames,  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of 
an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aristocrac}7,  and  a  reformed  constituency." 

On  the  16th  Sir  Robert  spoke  in  a  loftier  view.  "This  night,"  said  he,  "is 
to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of  restriction,  or  of  the  return 
to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  will  select  the  motto  which  is  to 
indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be  '  Advance'  or  '  Recede  ?' 
Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire  ?  Survey  our  position ;  consider 
the  advantages  which  Grod  and  nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for  which 
we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
the  improvement  of  navigation,  have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  will  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast 
greater,  in  proportion  to  our  population,  and  the  area  of  our  land,  than  any  other 
great  nation,  securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal, 
the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  compe- 
tition of  industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command.  In 
ingenuity,  in  skill,  in  energy,  we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national  character ; 
the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live ;  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action ;  an 
unshackled  press,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  advance 
in  science,  combine,  with  our  national  and  physical  advantages,  to  place  us  at  the 
head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  their  products. 
And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  competition  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt 
a  retrograde  policy  ?  Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly, 
artificial  atmosphere  of  protection  ?" 

This  speech  excited  the  utmost  admiration.  Mr.  Bright  said — "  The  right 
honourable  baronet  delivered  last  night  a  speech,  I  will  venture  to  say  more 
powerful,  and  more  to  be  admired,  than  any  speech  which  has  been  delivered 
within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  this  House.  I  watched  the  right  honourable 
baronet  as  he  went  home  last  night,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  envied  him  his 
feelings."  Then,  turning  to  the  Conservatives,  he  continued — "  You  chose  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  and  placed  him  in  office.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  the  ablest 
man  of  your  party.  You  always  said  so,  and  you  will  not  deny  it  now.  Why  was 
he  the  ablest  ?  Because  he  had  the  great  experience,  profound  attainments,  and 
an  honest  regard  for  the  good  of  the  country.  *  *  *  *  There  are  such  things 
as  the  responsibility  of  office.  Look  at  the  population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  ask  yourselves  whether,  with  all  your  valour,  and  although  you  talk  of  raising 
the  standard  of  protection,  there  are  men  in  your  ranks  who  will  take  their 
seats  on  the  Treasury  bench,  pledged  to  a  maintenance  of  the  corn-law  ?  I  defy 
them  to  do  it." 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  March.  "On  the 
fourth  night  of  the  debate,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  not  the  least  remarkable  speech 
of  the  evening — though  one,  at  the  time,  little  comprehended — was  that  with 
which  Lord  Palmerston  unexpectedly  followed  Mr.  Stafford,  and  closed  the  debate. 
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Amid  an  abstract  eulogium  of  free  trade,  apparently  so  uncompromising  that  it 
filled  the  free-traders  with  rapture,  while  they  listened  to  the  reproduction  of  their 
own  arguments,  in  sentences  so  lucid,  and  in  forms  so  neat — his  lordship,  with 
adroit  audacity,  suddenly  unfurled  the  standard  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  and, 
with  blended  hardihood  and  discretion,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
his  faith  in  such  a  policy,  though  he  feared,  and  almost  felt,  that  the  opportunity 
had  been  lost  for  its  adoption. 

" '  I  hold  that  there  is  no  reason  why  freedom  of  trade  in  corn  should  not  be 
as  advantageous  to  the  country  as  freedom  of  trade  in  every  other  commodity. 
But  by  free  trade  I  do  not  mean  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases,  trade  free  from 
customs'  duties.  We  are  obliged,  as  I  have  said  already,  to  raise  a  large  yearly 
revenue ;  and  we  must,  for  that  purpose,  have  heavy  taxes.  The  least  inconvenient 
and  least  objectionable  method  of  raising  a  large  portion  of  that  revenue,  is  by 
indirect  taxation,  and  that  involves  the  necessity  of  customs'  duties.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  free  trade,  I  do  not  mean  free  trade  from  duties  laid  on  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  and  which,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  must  be 
so  moderate  as  not  to  cripple  or  impede  commercial  transactions.  Now  my 
opinion  has  been,  and,  I  own,  still  continues  to  be,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  trade  in  corn  should,  in  this  respect,  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
I  am  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  My  noble  and  honourable  friends  near  me  have 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  this  opinion  was  not  taken 
by  us — as  stated  last  night  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  King's  Lynn — when 
the  late  government  was,  as  he  said,  in  articulo  'mortis,  but  as  far  back  as  1839, 
when  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  an  early  termination  of  our  political  career. 
I  say,  then,  that  my  wish  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  low  fixed  duty  on  the 
importation  of  corn.  I  think  that  a  duty  of  four  or  five  shillings  would  not 
sensibly  raise  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country ;  would  be  felt  by  nobody ;  would 
produce  a  revenue  not  undeserving  of  consideration ;  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, would  enable  us  to  accomplish  a  great  transition  with  less  violence  to 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a  large  class  of  men.'" 

Mr.  Disraeli  adds — "  The  countenances  of  the  free-traders  changed  very  much 
while  this  portentous  confession  was  taking  place.  The  cheers  suddenly  stopped  ; 
and  a  member  for  a  metropolitan  district,  who  had  been  applauding  vociferously, 
whispered  to  a  neighbour,  '  He  has  spoilt  a  capital  speech :  what  could  have 
induced  him  to  bring  in  a  fixed  duty  ?'  Penetrating  member  for  a  metropolitan 
district !  As  if  the  capital  speech  had  been  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
introduce  the  very  declaration  which  you  looked  upon  as  so  damaging!  Lord 
Palmerston  threw  a  prescient  and  practised  eye  over  the  disturbed  elements  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  two  months  afterwards,  when  a  protectionist  ministry, 
on  moderate  principles  (principles  moderate,  and  not  fixed),  was  not  impossible, 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  was  quoted  by  many  as  a  rallying-point." 

After  the  Easter  recess,  an  ingenious  move  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
protectionists.  The  Irish  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  ("  an  unfortunate 
gentleman,  who  had  many  generous  qualities"),  agreed  to  unite  with  the  protec- 
tionists. An  interesting  debate  took  place.  Mr.  Cobden,  "  who  had  studiously 
kept  in  the  background  during  the  session,  watching  his  game  played  by  less 
notorious  hands  [in  reality  he  had  injured  his  health  by  his  exertions,  and  was 
compelled  to  be  quiet],  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  affairs,  thought  it  expedient 
to  sound  the  note  of  danger,  and  rated,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  the  protectionist  party 
in  that  clear  and  saucy  style  which  he  knows  how  to  manage." 

He  said  that  the  House  had  rather  lost  sight  of  the  origin  of  this  discussion. 
Irregular  and  unexpected,  it  had  originated  in  a  question  from  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
to  Lord 'George  Bentinck,  which,  it  seems,  had  arisen  out  of  a  private  communica- 
tion between  them.  That  question  was,  whether  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his 
friends  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  suspension  of  the  corn-laws  for  three  months, 
limited  to  Ireland  only  ?  But  the  House  had  another  proposition  before  them — 
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one  not  to  suspend,  but  abolish  the  corn-law;  and,  therefore,  the  object  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  was,  instead  of  abolishing  the  corn-law  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
substitute  a  three  months'  suspension,  applicable  to  Ireland  only.  Now  he  begged, 
in  the  first  place,  to  tell  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  and  the  240 
gentlemen  who  sat  behind  him,  and  cheered  his  speech,  that  there  were  other 
parties  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  such  a  proposition — the  people  of  England ; 
"  not  the  country  party,  but  the  people  who  live  in  towns,  and  well  govern  the 
country."  The  question  of  the  corn-laws,  he  said,  would  no  longer  be  made 
matter  for  manoeuvring  and  compacts  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  disposed  of,  settled  out-of-doors ;  and  although  their  artifices  here  might 
delay  the  measure,  and  cause  anxiety  out-of-doors,  still  they  could  only  delay  it. 
And,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  substituted  for  the  deferred  measure, 
was  total  and  immediate  repeal.  He  then  argued,  with  great  acuteness,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  limit  the  suspension  of  the  corn-laws  to  Ireland  ;  and  added — "  I 
have  intruded  but  seldom  in  this  debate.  I  am  anxious  to  be  a  party  to  nothing 
which,  in  reference  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Corn  Bill.  I 
deeply  regret  that  these  two  measures  should  have  got  into  a  dead-lock.  The 
people  of  England  are  utterly  perplexed  and  puzzled  at  the  state  of  things  here.  I 
am  almost  perplexed  myself.  During  the  recess,  I  was  repeatedly  asked  to  attend 
meetings  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  to  censure  the  delay.  Upon  my  honour  I 
know  not  whom  to  blame.  I  cannot  blame  the  government ;  for,  though  I  were 
disposed  to  do  so,  I  see  them  so  much  blamed  by  other  gentlemen,  that  I  may  well 
abstain."  Mr.  Cobden  was  repeatedly  cheered,  especially  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
thus  had  been  guilty,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  an  "  offensive  indis- 
cretion." 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  The  game  of  procrastination  had 
been  played ;  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  had  been  made  as  much  of  as  possible ;  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  after  a  discussion  of,  perhaps,  unexampled 
excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety-eight.  It  appears,  altogether,  that  560  members 
voted.  In  this  final  division,  among  the  327  members  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  there  were  104  Conservatives,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Sir  Robert,  and 
223  Whigs  or  Radicals. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  bill  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  there, 
also,  it  was  vehemently  contested.  For  eleven  days,  all  the  facts,  all  the  arguments, 
all  the  interests,  all  the  passions  which  had  confronted  one  another  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  reappeared,  on  this  new  stage,  with  less  violence  and  personality — for 
the  hostile  leader  was  not  there — but  with  all  the  greater  perseverance,  because 
there  the  opponents  of  the  measure  might  hope  for  success.  Fifty-three  noble 
lords  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Ashburton  at  the  head 
of  the  opposition.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Clarendon,  foremost  among 
the  defenders  of  the  Liberal  plan.  On  the  third  day  of  the  debate,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke.  "  I  am  aware,  my  lords,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  address  you,  on  this  occasion,  under  many  disadvantages.  I  address 
your  lordships  under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  here,  as  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  press  this  measure  upon  your  adoption,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how  dis- 
agreeable it  is  to  many  of  you,  with  whom  I  have  constantly  acted  in  political  life ; 
with  whom  I  have  lived  long  in  intimacy  and  friendship  ;  on  whose  good  opinion 
I  have  ever  relied;  and  whose  good  opinion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune,  hitherto,  to  have  enjoyed  in  no  small  degree.  *  *  *  *  I  am 
aware  that  I  address  your  lordships,  at  present,  with  all  your  prejudices  roused 
against  me  for  having  adopted  the  course  I  have  taken — a  course  which,  however 
little  I  may  be  able  to  justify  it  to  your  lordships,  I  considered  myself  bound 
to  take,  and  which,  if  it  were  to  be  again  adopted  to-morrow,  I  should  take  again. 
I  am  in  her  majesty's  service — bound  to  her  majesty  and  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country  by  considerations  of  gratitude,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
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say  more  to  your  lordships.  It  may  be  true,  my  lords,  and  it  is  true,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  ought  to  have  no  relation  with  party,  and  that  party  ought 
not  to  rely  on  me.  Be  it  so,  my  lords ;  but  in  the  month  of  December  last,  I  felt 
myself  bound,  by  my  duty  to  my  sovereign,  not  to  withhold  my  assistance  from  the 
government  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  not  to  refuse  to 
resume  my  seat  in  her  majesty's  councils,  knowing,  as  I  did  at  the  time,  that 
my  right  honourable  friend  could  not  do  otherwise  than  propose  to  parliament 
a  measure  of  this  description  :  nay,  more — this  very  measure.  I  have  stated  to  you 
the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted.  I  am  satisfied  with  those  motives  myself;  and 
I  should  be  exceedingly  concerned  if  any  dissatisfaction  respecting  them  remained 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  your  lordships.  *  *  *  *  And  now,  my  lords,  I  will 
not  omit,  even  on  this  night — probably  the  last  on  which  I  shall  ever  venture 
to  address  to  you  any  advice  again — I  will  not  omit  to  give  you  my  counsel  with 
respect  to  the  vote  you  ought  to  give  on  this  occasion.  Look  a  little  at  the 
measure  on  which  you  are  going  to  vote  to-night ;  look  at  the  way  in  which 
it  comes  before  you.  It  was  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  has 
been  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  if  we  should 
reject  this  bill,  the  House  of  Lords  will  stand  alone  in  rejecting  it.  Now  that, 
my  lords,  is  a  situation  in  which,  I  beg  to  remind  your  lordships,  I  have  frequently 
stated  you  ought  not  to  stand.  You  have  vast  influence  on  public  opinion  ;  you 
may  have  great  confidence  in  your  own  principles ;  but  without  the  crown  or 
the  House  of  Commons  you  can  do  nothing.  *  *  *  But  I  will  take  your 

lordships  a  step  further,  and  let  you  see  what  will  be  the  immediate  consequences 
of  rejecting  this  bill.  Another  government  will,  I  conclude,  be  formed;  but 
whether  another  government  is  formed,  or  not,  let  me  ask  you,  do  your  lordships 
suppose  that  you  will  not  have  the  very  same  measure  brought  before  you  by  the 
next  administration  ?  And  do  you  mean  to  reject  it  a  second  time  ?  Do  you 
mean  the  country  to  go  on  in  the  discussion  of  this  measure  two  or  three  months 
longer  ?  I  know  the  object  of  the  noble  lords  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  is,  that 
parliament  should  be  dissolved ;  that  the  country  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  this  question ;  and  that  it  may  be  seen  whether,  or  not,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  will  agree  to  this  measure.  Now  really,  if  your  lordships 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  result  of  other  elections,  I  think  that  you  might 
venture  to  rely  upon  those  which  must  occur,  according  to  the  common  course 
of  law,  within  a  twelvemonth  from  this  time  ;  and  that  you  might  leave  it  to  the 
parliament  thus  elected  to  consider  the  course  which  it  will  take  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  bill  now  before  you ;  for  that  bill  is  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1849.  Do  not  compel  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament.  Your  lordships  have 
now  the  option  of  immediately  passing  this  bill ;  reserving  it  to  another  parlia- 
ment to  pass  or  reject  it  again  at  the  time  when  its  operation  will  cease,  in 
the  year  1849 ;  or  of  rejecting  the  bill  at  once,  and  obtaining  a  fresh  election, 
of  which  you  are  so  desirous.  This  is  the  choice  before  your  lordships." 

Their  lordships  were  wise  enough  to  take  the  duke's  advice ;  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven. 

The  next  move  by  the  defeated  protectionists  is  thus  clearly  described  by  their 
great  orator,  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

"  The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  for  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  protectionist  party,  very  gravely  to  consider 
the  state  of  affairs,  which  had  become  critical,  and  to  decide  upon  the  future 
course.  The  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  extinguished  the  lingering 
hope  that  the  ministerial  scheme  might  be  ultimately  defeated.  Vengeance, 
therefore,  had  succeeded,  in  most  breasts,  to  the  more  sanguine  sentiment.  The 
field  was  lost ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  retribution  for  those  who  had 
betrayed  it.  Proud  in  their  numbers,  confident  in  their  discipline,  and  elate  with 
their  memorable  resistance,  the  protectionist  party,  as  a  body,  had  always  assumed 
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that,  when  the  occasion  was  ripe,  the  career  of  the  Premier  might  be  terminated. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  means  to  secure  the  catastrophe 
were  to  be  decided  on,  that  the  difficulty  of  discovering  them  was  generally 
acknowledged." 

How  was  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  be  turned  out  ? 

Here  was  a  question  which  might  well  occupy  the  musing  hours  of  a 
Whitsun  recess. 

The  objection  to  a  formal  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  was,  that  it 
would  not  be  carried. 

The  Liberal  party  would  have  voted  against  the  government  on  the  question 
of  slave-grown  sugar;  but  then,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  remarks,  it  was  just  the  question 
which  would  have  brought  back  the  entire  protectionist  body  to  the  standard 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  instead  of  turning  out  the  administration,  there  would  have 
been  a  painful  resuscitation  of  the  old  Conservative  majority. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Louis  Philippe,  who  watched  English  politics  with  the  keenest  interest  at  this 
time,  assured  all  around  that  Sir  Robert  had  achieved  a  crowning  triumph.  A 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  presumed,  with  great 
humility,  to  question  the  justness  of  the  royal  conclusions. 

" (  Do  you  not  think,  then,'  said  the  king,  '  that  Sir  Robert  will  carry  his 
measures  ?' 

"  <  Yes,  Sir.' 

"  '  And  what  then  ?' 

"  c  And  then,  Sir,  he  will  be  turned  out.' 

"  '  Who  is  to  turn  him  out  ?  Lord  John  Russell  has  had  the  offer,  and  refused. 
I  can  tell  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington  says  the  government  is  established.  I 
remember,'  the  king  added,  with  a  smile  of  confidence,  c  when  they  said  that  Mr. 
Pitt  would  not  remain  in  for  six  weeks,  and  he  was  minister  for  twenty  years.'  " 

The  blow  to  be  struck  had  to  be  struck  at  once.  Yet  it  might  be  three 
weeks  before  the  Corn  Bill  was  returned  from  the  Lords;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Commons  would  not  place  the  government  in  a  minority  until  that  bill 
was  safe. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Greorge 
Ben  tin  ck,  that  there  appeared  only  one  course  to  be  taken ;  and  which,  though 
beset  with  difficulties,  was,  with  boldness  and  sincerity,  at  least  susceptible  of 
success.  The  government  had  announced  their  intention  of  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June.  If  this  second 
reading  were  opposed  both  by  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  the  defeat 
of  the  administration  seemed  more  than  probable.  It  was  true  the  measure  had 
been  supported  by  both  these  gentlemen;  but  that  was  a  minor  consideration 
when  the  one  had  the  chance  of  obtaining  power,  and  the  other  an  opportunity  of 
revenge. 

The  debate  was  animated  and  protracted.  "At  length,1'  writes  Disraeli, 
"about  half-past  one  o'clock  the  galleries  were  cleared,  the  division  called,  and 
the  question  put.  In  almost  all  previous  divisions,  when  the  fate  of  a  government 
had  been  depending,  the  vote  of  every  member,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had 
been  anticipated.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  and  the  direction 
which  members  took,  as  they  left  their  seats,  was  anxiously  watched.  More  than 
one  hundred  protectionist  members  followed  the  minister ;  more  than  eighty 
avoided  the  division ;  a  few  of  these,  however,  had  paired  :  nearly  the  same 
number  followed  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck.  But  it  was  not  merely  their  numbers 
that  attracted  the  anxious  observation  of  the  Treasury  benches  as  the  protec- 
tionists passed  in  defile  before  the  minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  he  could  have  marked  them  without  emotion — the  flower  of  that  great 
party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead 
them.  They  were  men,  to  gain  whose  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their  fathers,  had 
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been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  his  life.  They  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited 
confidence,  and  an  admiration  without  stint.  They  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
darkest  hour,  and  had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  political  despair  to  the 
proudest  of  living  positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honour,  breeding, 
and  refinement ;  high  and  generous  character :  great  height  and  station  in  the 
country,  which  they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They  had  not  only  been  his 
followers,  but  his  friends — had  joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the  same 
cup ;  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life,  had  often  forgotten  together  the  cares 
and  strife  of  politics.  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this  while  the  Manners,  the 
Somersets,  the  Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Lennoxes  passed  before  him ; 
and  those  country  gentlemen — those  gentlemen  of  England,  of  whom,  but  five 
years  ago,  the  very  same  building  was  ringing  with  his  pride  of  being  their 
leader.  If  his  heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Sir  William  Joliffe,  Sir 
Charles  Knightley,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  he 
must  surely  have  had  a  pang  when  his  eye  rested  on  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  his 
choice  and  pattern  country  gentleman,  whom  he  had  himself  selected  and  invited, 
but  six  years  back,  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Whig  government, 
in  order,  against  the  feeling  of  the  Court,  to  instal  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  their  stead. 

"  They  trooped  on ;  all  the  men  of  metal,  and  large-acred  squires,  whose  spirit 
he  had  so  often  quickened,  and  whose  counsel  he  had  so  often  solicited  in  his 
fine  Conservative  speeches  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a  parliamen- 
tary name  of  two  centuries ;  and  Mr.  Christopher,  from  that  broad  Lincolnshire 
which  protection  had  created ;  and  the  Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there ;  and 
the  Buncombes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes ;  and  Devon  had  sent  there  the  stout 
heart  of  Mr.  Buck,  and  Wiltshire  the  pleasant  presence  of  Walter  Long. 
Mr.  Newdegate  was  there,  whom  Sir  Robert  had  himself  recommended  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  electors  of  Warwickshire,  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest  hopes ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  was  there,  who  also,  through  Sir  Robert's  selection, 
had  seconded  the  assault  upon  the  Whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Buller,  Bart.  But 
the  list  is  too  long,  or  good  names  remain  behind. 

"  When  Prince  Metternich  was  informed,  at  Dresden,  with  great  ostentation, 
that  the  emperor  had  arrived — '  Yes,  but  without  his  army,'  was  the  reply.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  still  first  minister  of  England,  as  Napoleon  remained  emperor  for 
awhile  after  Moscow.  Each,  perhaps,  had  for  a  moment  indulged  in  hope.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  who  are  on  the  pinnacle  of  life  to  realise  disaster.  They  some- 
times contemplate  it  in  their  deep  and  far-seeing  calculations ;  but  it  is  only  to 
imagine  a  contingency  which  their  resources  must  surely  baffle.  They  sometimes 
talk  of  it  to  their  friends,  and  oftener  of  it  to  their  enemies  ;  but  it  is  only  as  an 

assurance  of  their  prosperity,  and  as  an  offering  to  propitiate  their  Nemesis :   they 

never  believe  it. 

"The  news  that  the  government  were  not  only  beaten,  but  by  a  majority  so 

large,  began  to  circulate.     An  incredulous  murmur  passed  it  along  the  Treasury 

bench.     '  They  say  we  are  beaten  by  seventy-three,'  whispered  the  most  important 

member  of  the  cabinet,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

"  Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,  or  even  turn  his  head.     He  looked  very  grave,  and 

extended  his  chin,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  was  annoyed,  and  could  not  speak. 

He  began  to  comprehend  his  position,  and  that  the  emperor  was   without  his 

army." 

And  thus  the  protectionists  revenged  themselves  on  Sir  Robert  for  his  repeal 

of  the  corn-laws. 

Four  days  after,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced — 

the  former  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  latter  to  the  House  of  Commons — that 

the  queen  had  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  cabinet,  and  directed  Lord  John 

Russell  to  form  a  new  administration. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  important  questions  he 

had  to  deal  with ;  recapitulated  the  great  reasons  that  had  influenced  his  conduct ; 
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congratulated  himself  on  the  results  he  had  obtained ;  thanked  his  adversaries  for 
having  loyally  accepted  the  decision  of  parliament  upon  measures  which  they  had 
been  fully  entitled  to  censure  and  to  oppose ;  explained  why  he  could  not  allow 
himself  to  dissolve  the  House  with  a  view  to  the  retention  of  power;  related  in 
detail  the  conclusion  of  the  Oregon  affair,  expressing  the  kindliest  feeling  towards 
the  United  States ;  and  claimed  for  his  commercial  policy,  that  it  was  the  result 
solely  of  a  desire  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  continued — "  I 
said  before,  and  I  said  truly,  that  in  proposing  our  measures  of  commercial  policy, 
I  had  no  wish  to  rob  others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them.  I  must  say,  with 
reference  to  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  that  neither  of  us  is  the  party  which 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them.  There  has  been  a  combination  generally 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  that  combination,  and  the  influence  of  government, 
have  led  to  their  success.  But  the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the 
success  of  those  measures,  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord,  the  organ  of  the  party 
of  which  he  is  the  leader ;  nor  is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will 
be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting, 
I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  made 
appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more 
to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned.  It  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden." 

Sir  Robert  then  took  leave  of  official  life,  expressing  "  a  hope  that  I  shall  leave 
a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  when 
they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice."  He  was  sincere 
in  this  declaration. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  cheers  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  After  long 
and  confused  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Hume — 
the  one  with  clever  adroitness,  the  other  with  sincere  cordiality — addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  expressions  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  House  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of 
July.  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  out  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Sir  George  Clerk, 
the  member  for  Stamford.  A  great  crowd  thronged  the  approaches :  on  seeing  him 
all  took  off  their  hats,  opened  their  ranks  to  let  him  pass,  and  accompanied  him  in 
silence  to  the  door  of  his  house.  When  the  House  resumed  its  sittings,  the  Whigs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lord  John  Russell,  were  once  more  in  power. 

"  The  moment,"  wrote  Sir  Robert  to  his  friend  Lord  Hardinge,  "  their  success 
was  ensured,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  drowsy  masters  in  chancery 
mumble  out,  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Lords  had  passed  the 
Corn  and  Customs  Bills,  I  was  satisfied. 

"  Two  hours  after  this  intelligence  was  brought,  we  were  ejected  from  office; 
and,  by  another  coincidence  as  marvellous,  on  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Commons  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  the  news 
arrived  that  we  had  settled  the  Oregon  question,  and  that  our  proposals  had 
been  accepted  by  the  United  States  without  the  alteration  of  a  word." 

And  what  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ? 

Having  accomplished  its  work,  it  was  formally  dissolved  at  a  great  meeting 
at  Manchester.  Mr.  Cobden  addressed  it,  and  congratulated  his  audience,  not 
only  on  the  success  achieved,  but  on  the  instruction  communicated  to  the  people, 
which,  he  said,  would  render  it  impossible  ever  again  to  impose  the  corn-laws.  He 
said  of  Peel — "  If  he  has  lost  office,  he  has  gained  a  country.  For  my  part,  I 
Avould  rather  descend  into  private  life  with  that  last  measure  of  his  (which  led  to 
his  discomfiture)  in  my  hand,  than  mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  power." 
Referring  to  the  labours  of  himself  and  colleagues,  he  said — "  Many  people  will 
think  that  we  have  our  reward  in  the  applause  and  eclat  of  public  meetings ;  but 
I  declare  that  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  inherent  recluctance  I  have  to  address  public 
meetings  is  so  great,  that  I  do  not  even  get  up  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  without  reluctance.  I  therefore  hope  I  may  be  believed  when  I  say, 
that  if  this  agitation  terminates  now,  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  my  feelings ; 
but  if  there  should  be  the  same  necessity,  the  same  feeling  which  impelled  me  to 
take  the  part  I  have,  will  impel  me  to  a  new  agitation — aye,  and  with  tenfold  more 
vigour,  after  having  had  a  little  time  to  recruit  my  health."  He  moved,  "  That 
an  act  of  parliament  having  been  passed,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws  in  February,  1849,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  suspend  the  active  operations  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  and  the  executive  council  in  Manchester  is  hereby 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making-up  and  closing  the  affairs  of  the 
League  with  as  little  delay  as  possible."  The  motion  was,  of  course,  carried,  having- 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Prentice,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the  League,  says — "  An 
air  of  grave  solemnity  had  spread  over  the  meeting  as  it  drew  to  a  close.  There 
were  500  gentlemen  who  had  often  met  together  during  the  great  contest,  and, 
not  with  standipg  their  exultation  over  a  victory  achieved,  the  feeling  stole  over 
their  minds  that  they  were  never  to  meet  again.  Mr.  Cobden  reminded  them 
that  they  were  under  obligations  to  the  queen,  who  was  said  to  have  favoured 
their  cause  as  one  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  three  hearty  cheers  in  her  honour 
loyally  closed  the  proceedings." 

To  Mr.  Cobden,  the  council  of  the  League  and  the  free-traders  generally, 
presented  a  sum  of  £80,000,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  sense  of  his  services, 
and  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  they  had  involved.  A  portion  of  this  fund 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  which  Cobden  was  born,  and  a  small 
estate  surrounding  it.  The  remainder  of  the  sum  he  invested  in  American 
securities,  which  were  for  a  long  time  unproductive.  After  the  free-trade  triumph 
he  sought  a  season  of  repose,  to  recruit  the  energy  and  health  he  so  much  required. 
With  this  view  he  took  a  continental  tour.  Ere  he  departed,  Lord  John  Eussell 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which,  however,  he  declined.  He  visited,  in 
succession,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Eussia.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
most  warmly  received.  Complimentary  banquets  were  got  up,  and  the  warmest 
eulogies  passed  upon  the  great  breaker-down  of  the  rivalries  of  nations,  by 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  respective  countries.  In  his  absence  there 
was  a  general  election.  He  was  returned  for  the  West  Eiding,  as  well  as  for 
Stockport,  and  chose  the  former  proud  position.  It  was  an  honour  of  which, 
indeed,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

Undoubtedly  there  had  been  a  great  struggle,  and  a  glorious  victory. 

All  classes  and  conditions  of  men  were  better  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

A  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  recommended  the  poor,  when  they  complained  of 
starvation,  a  little  water  with  a  pinch  of  curry-powder.  Women  had  met  in 
Wiltshire  by  torchlight,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wrongs.  "  I  be  protected,  and 
I  be  starving!"  was  the  exclamation  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  People  had 
come  to  regard  lords  and  dukes  as  their  natural  enemies.  Ladies  became  political, 
and  wrote  such  lines  as  these : — 

"  SUGGESTED  ox  READING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  GOATACHE  MEETING. 

"  All  honour  to  ye,  noble  men  ! 

Aye,  noble  men  ye  be  ! 
Tho'  ignorant  of  courtly  ways, 

And  lords'  gentility. 
I  would  I'd  been  amongst  ye  when 

Ye  met  'neath  Heaven's  sky, 
On  a  cold  inclement  winter's  night, 
With  moonshine  on  your  faces  bright, 

Telling  their  tale  of  misery. 
Those  faces,  in  which  want  and  woe 

Were  traced  in  furrows  deep  : 
Women  were  there,  with  shrunken  brow, 

And  eyes  that  cannot  weep ; 
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And  children,  in  whose  starveued  face 
No  smile  of  childhood's  youth  ye  trace  ; 

All  linked  together  by  one  tie — 

The  labourer's  tie — of  misery. 

11  Yes,  honour  to  ye,  worthy  men  ! 
For  your  brave,  manly  bearing — 

For  calm  endurance  of  such  ills 

As  might  make  saints  despairing. 
Calmly  ye  told  your  suff 'rings  when 

Ye  met  in  open  air  ; 

No  passionate  outburst  marked  the  scene, 
Tho'  thousands,  grieved  by  hunger  keen, 

Were  standing  shivering  there. 
And  tales  of  hardship  and  of  wrong — 

Of  landlords'  misused  power — 
Were  fruitful  themes  of  every  tongue ; 

Yet  in  that  moonlight  hour 
No  threat  of  vengeance  met  the  ear, 
Iso  word  to  cause  their  masters'  fear. 

Men  linked  together  by  one  tie — 

The  iron  tie  of  misery  ! 

"  c  From  protection  set  us  free  ! ' 

Such  is  these  labourers'  prayer  ; 
Who've  starved  beneath  protection  laws, 
For  justice  met  they  there — 
A  ragged  care-worn  company. 
But  men  with  hearts  more  true 
Than  beat  in  breasts  of  th'  titled  great, 
Wiio  recommend  the  poor  to  eat 
A.  pinch  of  curry  grain,  in  lieu 
01  bread.     Oh,  God  !  that  such  lords  dare 

Thus  scoff  at  poor  men's  woe  ! 
Lords,  living  on  their  sumptuous  fare, 

Forget  how  much  they  owe 
To  these  same  labourers  of  God's  earth, 
Their  equals  save  in  wealth  and  birth  : 
True-hearted  men,  bound  by  one  tie — 
The  iron  tie  of  misery." 

And  yet,  when  these  poor  wretches  had  cheap  bread,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  indignant 
that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  sought  "  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  political  change 
by  the  seduction  of  physical  enjoyment."  He  quotes  angrily  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 
on  the  opening  of  parliament,  January  22nd,  1846  : — "I  have  thought  it  consistent 
with  true  Conservative  policy,  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment."  How  right  was  Sir 
Robert — how  wrong  the  protectionists — need  scarcely  be  observed. 

The  mechanic  and  the  artisan  have  now  work,  and  are  content.  In  1820, 
wrote  an  Edinburgh  reviewer — "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  water,  there  is  not  a  single  necessary  consumed  in  the 
empire,  which  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  loaded  with  a  most  oppressive  tax." 
One  by  one  have  all  these  taxes  been  repealed ;  and  the  worst  of  all — the  bread-tax 
— has  been  swept  away.  The  result  was,  people  became  loyal,  contented  ;  and  the 
political  demagogue  found  his  occupation  gone.  Never  were  the  aristocracy  and 
the  people  more  united  together  than  they  have  been  since  we  have  had  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  free  trade. 

Since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  and  greatest  act  of  statemanship,  the  farmers 
have  been  making  money,  and  we  have  heard  no  more  of  agricultural  distress. 

The   English    gentry,  who   were    to    have    sold   their    estates,  and   left   the 

country,  have  also    thought  better  of  it;  and,  in   the  increased   value  of   their 

estates,  and   in    the'  higher   rents   paid   them,  have  reason   to  revere  the  name 

and  memory  of  Cobden.     Yet  their  leading  organ,  in  1843,  thus  described  Mr. 
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Cobden's  speech  in  parliament : — "  Melancholy  was  the  exhibition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  hero.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  debate  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  parlia- 
mentary landowners  of  England  those  calumnies  and  taunts  which  constitute 
the  staple  of  his  addresses  to  farmers.  The  taunts  were  not  retorted— the 
calumnies  were  not  repelled.  No;  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  British  empire  quailed  before  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  They  winced  under  his  sarcasms;  they  listened 
in  speechless  terror  to  his  demonstrations.  No  man  among  them  dared  to 
grapple  with  the  arch-enemy  of  British  industry.  No  man  among  them  attempted 
to  refute  the  miserable  fallacies  of  which  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  was  made  up. 
Melancholy  was  it  to  witness,  on  Monday,  the  landowners  of  England — the 
representatives,  by  blood,  of  the  northern  chivalry — the  representatives,  b}r 
election,  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  empire — shrinking  under  the  blows 
aimed  at  them  by  a  Manchester  money-grubber — by  a  man  whose  importance 
is  derived  from  the  action  of  a  system,  destructive,  in  its  nature,  of  all  the 
wholesome  influences  that  connect  together  the  various  orders  of  society. 
Well,  the  cycle  approaches  its  completion;  the  wheel  has  nearly  effected  its 
revolution ;  and  the  foul  and  pestilential  principles  which,  by  their  action,  began, 
forty  years  ago,  to  consign  to  beggary  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harmless  and 
ingenious  hand-loom  weavers,  seem  destined,  if  not  speedily  resisted,  to  sweep 
away  all  the  barriers  that  still  remain  to  shelter  productive  industry  from  the 
encroachments  of  those  classes  of  men  to  whom  the  abasement  of  industry  is  the 
source  of  increased  power  and  influence."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  organ  of 
high  life — such  was  the  ignorant  fear  of  the  upper  classes  of  society — such  their 
terror  at  the  greatest  boon  they,  as  individuals,  ever  received.  When  the  troubled 
year  of  revolution  came,  they  must,  indeed,  have  been  thankful  that  the  corn-laws 
were  no  more. 

In  1849,  the  full  benefit  of  the  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  felt.  The  31st  of 
January  of  that  year  witnessed  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  three  years,  appointed 
by  the  bill  of  1846  for  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties.  A  striking  popular 
demonstration  took  place.  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  Greorge  Wilson,  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  met  together  at  Manchester,  to  celebrate, 
by  a  solemn  banquet,  the  precise  moment  of  their  complete  triumph.  After 
numerous  speeches,  five  minutes  before  midnight  the  band  struck  up  the  air  of 
a  song  which  had  obtained  great  popularity  in  connection  with  this  question, 
entitled  "The  Good  Time  Coming."  The  assembled  multitude  joined  in  the 
chorus — 

"  There's  a  good  time  coming  boys, 
Wait  a  little  longer." 

And  thei*,  when  the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  the  chairman,  suddenly  im- 
posing silence,  announced,  as  he  might  truthfully  do,  that  the  good  time  of 
which  they  had  been  singing  had  at  length  arrived.  The  whole  meeting  rose,  and 
saluted,  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  the  first  moment  of  the  reign  of  full  free 
trade  in  corn.  On  the  following  day,  when  the  session  of  parliament  opened,  the 
report  of  the  Manchester  banquet  filled  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  was 
everywhere  discussed  and  read.  When  great  men  rise  they  have  a  mission  to 
accomplish.  The  great  men  had  arisen ;  their  mission  had  been  accomplished ;  and 
the  people  of  this  country  had  now  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  patriotic  exertions, 
their  laborious  self-denial,  and  their  humane  and  elevated  views. 
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CHAPTER   XLYI. 

IRELAND   AND  SIB  ROBERT   PEEL. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  succeeded  in  much  that  he  undertook.     As  Prime  Minister,  he 
placed  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis. 

En  passant,  we  must  not  omit  all  reference  to  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  success 
of  which  he  keenly  enjoyed,  and  which  he  always  spoke  of  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  his  public  life.  In  1844,  the  time  had  come  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The  following  were  the  terms  agreed  to : — The 
issue  of  notes,  to  the  value  of  £14,000,000,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
£8,000,000  by  the  country  banks,  on  public  securities ;  the  former  having  in  store 
gold  equal  to  the  value  of  all  paper  in  circulation  beyond  that  amount ;  the  gold 
brought  in  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  in  notes,  and  vice  versa ;  and  the 
government  to  be  enabled  to  authorise  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  withdrawn  by  the  failure  of  any  joint-stock  bank.  Ghiizot  observes — "  Sir 
Robert  formed  too  high  an  estimate,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking.  The  inconvenience  of  an  incomplete  or  defective  constitution  of 
banks,  and  the  absence  of  well-defined  guarantees  for  the  issue  and  the  payment  of 
these  notes,  and  for  their  relation  with  the  states  and  the  public,  had,  for  some 
years,  been  strongly  felt.  The  fundamental  principles  of  a  good  monetary  system 
were  generally  understood,  and  admitted  true  in  theory,  and  useful  in  practice.  The 
propositions  of  Sir  Robert,  for  completing  or  reforming,  in  certain  respects,  the 
organisation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  met  with  opposition  only  from  some  personal 
interests  with  which  they  interfered,  and  from  some  obstinate  or  chimerical  minds 
whose  routine  notions  they  offended,  or  whose  fantastic  dreams  they  did  not  satisfy. 
The  Whig  leaders  gave  them  their  entire  support.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  amendments  which  were  proposed  upon  them  scarcely  obtained  eighteen  votes. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  they  were  adopted  almost  without  discussion :  and  thus  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing,  in  1^44,  in  reference  to  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country,  the  work  he  had  begun  in  1819,  against  the  opinion  of  his  father, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  first  votes  he  himself  had  given  shortly  after  his  entrance 
on  public  life.  When,  in  1819,  Peel  changed  his  opinions,  and  voted  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  was  complained  of  him  that  he  had  sacrificed  the 
landed  interest  to  the  money  power — an  early  symptom  of  the  accusation  ve- 
hemently urged  against  him  when  he  introduced  and  carried  his  measures  of  free 
trade. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  great  man  in  every  way  to  have  become  identified 
witli  the  Tory  party — to  have  had  to  fight  their  battles  as  long  as  he  could 
possibly  do  so ;  and  then  to  have  incurred  their  bitterest  ill-will  when  the  force  of 
truth  and  state  necessities  compelled  him  to  leave  them,  and  support  measures  he 
and  they  had  always  opposed.  Truly  his  was  no  bed  of  roses.  On  every  side  he 
was  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Ireland.  After  a  debate  on 
Catholic  emancipation,  in  1817,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote — "Peel  made  a 
speech  of  little  merit,  but  elegantly  and  clearly  expressed ;  and  so  well  delivered  as 
to  be  applauded  to  excess.  He  is  a  great  proof  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  speaking, 
when  combined  with  industry  and  education.  He  now  fills  the  important  place  of 
spokesman  to  the  intolerant  faction." 

Already,  more  than  once,  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  intolerant  faction. 
He  was  now  again  to  rouse  their  most  envenomed  hostility. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  parliament,  ever  since  the  union  between  England 
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and  Ireland,  to  vote  £9,000  for  the  Koman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  It 
appeared  to  Sir  Robert  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
amount  of  that  annual  grant.  Found  guilty  by  his  jury,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1844,  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  acquitted,  on  a  point  of  legal  form,  in  the  Septem- 
ber following,  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  ministers.  Surprised  and 
delighted  at  this  unexpected  deliverance,  O'Connell,  though  he  still  continued  his 
noisy  declamations  against  the  cabinet,  and  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  was, 
in  his  heart,  less  violent,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  push  the  struggle  to 
extremes. 

The  announcement  of  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  was  received,  in  Ireland, 
with  intense  delight.  Great  crowds  had  assembled  on  Kingstown  pier;  and  as  the 
mail-packet  arrived,  some  repeal  agents  on  board  held  up  white  flags,  inscribed — 
"  Judgment  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords !  O'Connell  is  free !"  The  crowd 
cheered  ;  and  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  having  been  notified  to  the  authorities 
of  the  prison,  Mr.  O'Connell.  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  left  the  scene  of  his 
confinement  on  foot.  On  his  way  to  his  house  in  Merrion  Square,  he  was  re- 
cognised by  the  people,  and  greeted  with  loud  acclamations.  He  made  a  short 
address  to  the  persons  assembled  from  the  balcony  of  his  house,  and  they  quietly 
separated.  The  next  morning  he  returned  to  his  prison,  from  which  he  took  a 
public  departure.  All  Dublin  seemed  in  motion  on  the  occasion.  The  procession 
comprised  the  trades  of  Dublin,  each  trade  preceded  by  its  band ;  several  repeal 
wardens,  and  private  or  political  friends  of  O'Connell ;  many  members  of  tho 
corporation,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  in  full  costume ;  and  then,  preceded  by  wand- 
bearers,  and  by  the  notorious  Thomas  Steele,  with  a  branch  in  his  hand,  as  head 
pacificator,  came  the  car,  bearing  the  "  Liberator,"  as  O'Connell  was  called.  This 
car  was  constructed  for  the  chairing  of  Mr.  O'Connell  some  years  before,  and  was 
a  kind  of  platform,  on  which  there  were  three  stages  rising  one  above  the  other,, 
like  steps — profusely  decorated  with  purple  velvet,  gold  fringe,  gold  nails,  and 
painting.  Six  splendid  dappled  greys  slowly  drew  the  cumbrous  vehicle  along. 
On  the  topmost  stage,  elevated  some  dozen  feet  above  the  crowd,  and  drawn  to 
his  full  height,  stood  O'Connell.  His  head,  proudly  thrown  back,  was  adorned 
with  the  green,  gold,  and  velvet  repeal  cap.  On  the  second  stage  was  seated  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Miley :  on  the  lowest  were  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  junior ;  two  of  Mr. 
O'ConnelPs  grandsons,  dressed  in  green  velvet  tunics  and  caps,  with  white  feathers  ; 
and  a  harper  in  the  ancient  dress  of  his  craft,  playing  on  his  instrument.  The  other 
defendants  followed  in  carriages,  as  did  also  some  of  their  ladies  and  friends,  and 
the  lawyers,  with  the  monster  indictment.  Having  entered  his  own  house,  the 
crowd  were,  of  course,  regaled  by  the  great  Dan  with  a  triumphant  speech,  in 
spite  of  torrents  of  rain.  All  through  Ireland,  the  unexpected  triumph  of  their 
leader  produced  an  electrical  sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  the  south 
and  west,  more  especially,  the  demonstrations  were  of  the  liveliest  character.  The 
news  arrived  in  Cork  about  noon :  it  soon  spread  through  the  city,  and  drew  vast 
crowds  to  the  front  of  the  Exchange-room,  and  the  newspaper  offices.  Some  of  the 
streets  were  so  densely  crowded,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  along.  The  whole 
place  was  alive  with  excitement ;  and  before  the  news  had  been  half-an-hour  in 
the  town,  processions  of  people  were  formed,  parading  the  streets  with  green 
boughs  and  music.  Many  houses  were  decorated  with  boughs ;  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
they  appeared  everywhere,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  poorest ;  the  towns,  villages, 
and  hills  were  illuminated.  Fermoy  was  one  blaze  of  light.  At  Thurles  there 
was  an  enormous  collection  of  people,  and  a  monster  bonfire.  At  Cashel  the  same ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  principal  routes  to  the  metropolis.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  the  liberation  was  celebrated  by  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Irish  Catholics — that  of  the  Conception,  in  Marlborough  Street.  The 
structure  is  of  hewn  stone,  on  the  model  of  a  Greek  temple  of  the  Doric  order, 
divided  within,  by  fifty  columns,  into  three  parallel  aisles  :  the  high  altar,  which 
rises  at  some  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  church,  after  the  manner  of 
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cathedrals  on  the  continent,  contains  the  tabernacle,  of  white  sculptured  marble  ; 
the  sanctuary,  or  space  around  the  altar,  being  railed  in.  On  the  left  side  of  this 
space  was  a  lofty  throne,  with  crimson  canopy,  on  which,  gorgeously  robed  and 
mitred,  sat  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  At  the  altar 
stood  the  officiating  priest,  with  assistant  priests  in  attendance,  and  boys  in  scarlet 
robes,  bearing  tapers  and  censers.  On  the  opposite  side,  beneath  the  pulpit,  were 
chairs  of  state,  on  which  sat  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  companions  in  captivity. 
Several  members  of  the  Dublin  corporation  were  present,  and  the  church  was 
crowded.  In  that  state  was  offered  pontifical  high  mass,  with  a  solemn  Te  Deiwn 
in  thanksgiving  to  (rod  for  the  deliverance  of  the  liberator  and  his  companions.  A 
sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Miley,  full  of  allusions  to  repeal,  politics,  and  to 
divine  interposition  in  favour  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  instance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  After  the  service  he  was  followed  home  by  a  crowd,  hurrahing  all  the  way. 

Yet  there  was  much  hollowness  in  all  this  seeming  popularity.  The  state 
prosecutions,  it  was  said,  broke  the  heart  of  the  agitator.  From  the  moment 
of  imprisonment  Mr.  O'Connell  was  an  altered  man.  He  seemed  to  see  and  feel 
that  "  the  splendid  phantom"  was  an  ignis  fatuus  that  was  very  near  leading; 
him  to  ruin.  The  idle  pageant  in  the  Rotunda,  the  volunteer  uniform,  the  crown 
cap,  the  solemn  pledges,  were  all  endured  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  and  to  prevent 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Young  Irelanders  from  running  away  with  his  well- 
earned  glory.  He  was  too  glad,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  again,  to  get 
decently  out  of  the  movement.  But  to  do  so  with  any  advantage,  it  was  necessary 
to  crush  Young  Ireland,  who  prepared  for  agitation  with  a  view  to  ulterior  endt;, 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  thought  pernicious.  Had  he  been  in  the  spring  of,  life, 
he  would  have  combated  them  fairly,  and  put  down  such  foes  in  the  open 
field.  But  health  and  strength  were  waning ;  and  he  beheld,  in  prospect,  all  his 
efforts,  and  the  very  machinery  which  he  had  created,  likely  to  be  turned  to 
ends  that  he  disapproved,  and  extremes  that  he  dreaded.  He  therefore  undertook, 
somewhat  summarily,  to  extinguish  "  Young  Ireland."  Successful  in  appearance, 
he  was  not  altogether  so  in  reality.  In  the  attempt  he  laid  himself  open  to  much 
obloquy ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  doomed,  had  he  been  spared,  to  a 
painful  struggle. 

How  far  these  contentions  aided  and  developed  the  disease  which  now  under- 
mined and  threatened  his  existence,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  was  evident,  on  his 
revisiting  London,  that  a  fatal  change  had  taken  place ;  that  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  man  were  gone.  He  lingered,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  and  under- 
took a  pilgrimage,  as  much  of  devotion  as  of  health,  towards  Rome,  when  his  life 
and  journey  closed  at  Grenoa  on  the  15th  of  May,  1847. 

Sir  R.  Peel  knew  that  a  new  party  had  sprung  up — that  of  Young  Ireland — 
who  distrusted  the  secret  moderation  of  their  veteran  leader ;  reproached  him  with 
his  mania  for  legality ;  accused  him  of  evading  every  decisive  act ;  and  laboured  to 
supplant  him  in  his  popularity  and  power.  In  the  midst  of  these  hesitations  and 
dissensions  among  the  Irish  popular  leaders,  it  appeared  to  Peel  that  a  great  act 
of  kindness  towards  Ireland  had  a  chance  of  being  well  received  in  that  country  ; 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1845,  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
declaring,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  government,  that  it  was  our  intention, 
during  the  recess,  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  state  of  academical  education  in 
Ireland.  I  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  the 
circumstances  and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  should  be  included 
in  that  consideration."  Sir  Robert  added,  that  he  foresaw  and  expected  opposition. 
He  then  proceeded  to  explain  and  discuss  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  with  the 
same  firm  frankness  which  he  had  shown  in  announcing  his  plan ;  setting  forth, 
at  the  same  time,  the  various  systems  of  objections  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
raised,  and  confuting  them.  "  It  has  appeared  to  us,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  three  courses  with  respect  to  the  institution 
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of  Maynooth.  It  is  competent  for  us  to  continue,  without  alteration,  the  present 
system,  and  the  present  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  It  is  competent  for 
us  to  discontinue  the  grant  altogether  ;  to  repudiate  all  connection  with  Maynooth  ; 
and,  after  providing,  perhaps,  for  the  protection  of  existing  interests,  publicly  to 
notify,  that  there  shall  be  hereafter  no  connection  between  government  and  the 
college  of  Maynooth.  That  is  the  second  course  which  it  is  possible  to  pursue. 
The  third  course  is,  to  adopt,  in  a  friendly  and  generous  spirit,  the  institution 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood;  to  extend  the 
parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose;  and  to  attempt,  not  by  interference 
with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  by  a  more 
liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  and 
character  of  that  institution. 

"  Any  one  of  these  three  courses  is  open  to  us.  With  respect  to  the  first — 
the  continuance,  without  alteration  or  modification  of  any  kind,  of  the  present 
grant  on  the  present  system — it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that,  of  all  courses  that 
can  be  pursued,  that  would  be  most  pregnant  with  mischief.  We  profess  to  endow 
a  national  institution  ;  we  profess  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  give  spiritual  instruction  and  religious  consolation  to  many  millions  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  We  just  give  enough,  by  voting  £9,000  a  year,  to  discourage 
and  paralyse  voluntary  contributions  for  that  purpose.  Remove  the  grant  alto- 
gether, and  you  will  find,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  disposition,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  to  provide  some  (perhaps  an 
imperfect)  endowment,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  education  of  their 
priesthood.  *  *  *  If  it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we  are  guilty  of  that  violation  of  principle  now. 
A  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  professedly  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  is  a  violation  of  principle,  at  least,  as  great  as  any  which  I  propose  to 
the  House.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  you  make  an  annual  grant  to  Maynooth ; 
that  is  not  the  limit  of  your  connection  with  the  institution.  There  are  upon  the 
statute-book  three  acts  of  parliament — two  passed  by  the  Irish  legislature  before 
the  union;  and  one  passed  in  the  year  1808,  adopting  and  sanctioning  this 
institution,  for  the  support  of  which  the  annual  grant  is  made.  Will  it  be  wise, 
will  it  be  just,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — c  We  are  bound,  it  is  true, 
by  an  inconvenient  obligation  contracted  by  our  predecessors,  and  that  obligation 
we  will  respect.  In  a  surly  spirit,  we  will  continue  to  give  you  the  usual  grant  of 
£9,000  a  year,  but  there  shall  be  no  improvement  in  your  buildings ;  there  shall  be 
no  advance  in  the  salaries  of  your  professors ;  the  act  of  parliament  shall  continue 
unrepealed  and  unaltered ;  an  implied  sanction  and  encouragement,  so  far  as  statute 
law  is  concerned,  shall  remain ;  and  although  we  do  not  withhold  the  annual  grant, 
we  continue  it  with  the  feeling  that  our  conscience  is  violated ;  and  we  give  it  you 
only  because  we  have  to  fulfil  an  odious  contract,  into  which  others  have  entered, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  now  escape  ?' 

"  Shall  we  avow  that  our  conscientious  scruples  are  so  violated  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  system,  that  we  will  discontinue  altogether  the  connection  with 
Maynooth,  and  throw  the  burden  of  educating  the  priesthood  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?****!  think  I  can  assign  reasons  which,  if,  as  statesmen  and 
legislators,  you  take  into  account  public  feelings,  and  considerations  of  public 
policy,  will  dissuade  you  from  taking  that  course,  and  from  repudiating  all  con- 
nection with  this  institution.  When  did  your  connection  with  it  arise  ?  Under 
whose  authority  ?  How  long  has  it  been  continued  ?  For  fifty  years  you  have 
consented  to  continue  the  parliamentary  vote  for  Maynooth.  You  commenced 
your  connection  with  it  in  the  year  1795 ;  the  reigning  sovereign  was  George  III.; 
the  minister  was  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  year  1795,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  called  the  attention  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  state  of 
education  in  that  country.  That  was  a  critical  period,  the  year  1795.  In  a 
speech  made  to  the  Irish  parliament,'  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  that  year, 
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the  Lord-Lieutenant  addressed  them  thus  : — '  We  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  contest. 
The  time  calls,  not  only  for  fresh  fortitude,  and  an  unusual  share  of  public  spirit, 
but  for  much  constancy  and  perseverance.  We  are  engaged  with  a  power  which 
threatens  nothing  less  than  the  entire  subversion  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  every  state  in  Europe;  an  enemy  to  them,  it  is  actuated  with  a  peculiar 
animosity  against  these  kingdoms.'  In  the  same  speech,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "the 
Lord-Lieutenant  laid  great  stress  on  their  considering  the  state  of  education  in 
Ireland.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Camden,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  college 
of  Maynooth.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  his  lordship  thanked  the  parliament  for 
having  wisely  founded  a  plan  of  domestic  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy/' 
Sir  Robert  contended,  that  the  connection  thus  formed  in  the  hour  of  peril,  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  us  now.  He  continued — 

"  Sir,  I  should  deeply  regret,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  on  account  of  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  if  we  did  feel  ourselves 
under  the  obligation  of  making  the  declaration,  that  we,  who  dissent  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church — that  we,  who  hold  a  faith  which  we  consider 
more  pure,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted — that  we,  on  account  of  our  devotion  to 
that  faith,  are  prevented  from  advancing  any  assistance  for  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  from  which  we  dissent.  If  we  make  that  declaration,  what  a  lesson  shall 
we  inculcate  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland  !  Take  the  case  of  a  Protestant  land- 
lord— perhaps  an  absentee — who  has  an  estate  from  which  he  derives  a  large  income : 
that  estate  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic  labourers,  and  occupied  by  Roman 
Catholic  tenants.  Must  I  tell  him,  on  the  authority  of  parliament,  that  he  will 
violate  his  duty  towards  his  Grod,  if,  seeing  dependents  professing  a  faith  from 
which  he  dissents,  in  need  of  religious  instruction — in  need  of  religious  consolation — 
in  want  of  the  means  of  joining  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Creator — he  should 
assign  some  portion  of  the  wealth  derived  from  his  estate  to  provide  that  instruc- 
tion and  that  consolation  in  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  available? 
*  *  *  Can  I,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  to  refuse  this  grant 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  agree  to  it  ?  If  that 
conclusion  be  not  justifiable,  I  have  disposed  of  two  of  the  courses  which  it  is 
competent  for  us  to  pursue — the  entire  repudiation  of  any  grant  to  Maynooth,  or 
the  continuance  of  the  present  grant  and  the  present  law  unaltered.  There 
remains  but  one  other  course,  and  that  is  the  course  which  we  are  prepared  to 
take.  We  are  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  confiding  spirit,  to  improve  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education  which  it  supplies.  We  feel 
that  we  can  propose  this,  and  can  ask  your  assent  to  this,  without  any  violation  of 
conscientious  scruples.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  to  hold  steadfast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the 
education  and  to  elevate  tho  character  of  those  who,  do  what  you  will — pass  the 
measure  or  refuse  it — will  continue  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  and  religious 
instructors  of  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen."  Sir  Robert  ended  by  pro- 
posing a  vote  for  Maynooth,  for  that  year,  of  £30,000. 

The  church  party  and  the  bigots  were  filled  with  the  most  intense  dismay. 
The  ultra-Protestants  were  especially  active  in  their  hostility.  Mr.  Plumptre 
reproached  Lord  John  Manners  for  having  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  that  of  Antichrist.  "Nothing,"  he  observed, 
"  can  be  further  from  my  wish  than  to  give  pain  to  any  individual ;  and  if  I  do  so 
on  this  occasion  I  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  that  I  do  so  only  in  discharge  of 
a  paramount  duty.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  religion  of  Rome  is  exclusively 
that  of  Antichrist ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  so  completely  and  prominently ;  and  I 
am  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  fearful  and  national  sin  to  endow  such  a  reli- 
gion." "  Really,"  said  Colonel  Sibthorp,  "  if  I  had  not  seen  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  take  the  oaths  at  the  table  of  this  House,  I  should  have  doubted  whether 
he  were  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Mahommedan  ;  nor  should  I  be  sur- 
prised if  the  time  should  yet  come  when  we 'shall  see  him  sitting  cross-legged,  as 
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a  Mahommedari,  or  embracing  the  pope.  I  must  say  that  I  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  that  man.  An  honourable  and  learned  member  has  said  that  I  would 
sooner  sacrifice  my  principles  than  be  shaved.  I  tell  that  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  I  had  rather  not  only  be  shaved,  but  have  my  head  shaved  off, 
than  forget  I  am  a  Protestant — born  a  Protestant — bred  a  Protestant — educated  a 
Protestant.  And  Grod  grant  that  I  may  die  with  similar  feelings,  and  in  that 
faith  !"  Another  illustrious  M.P.  (Mr.  Ferrand)  went  so  far  as  to  say — "  I  solemnly 
believe,  that  if  her  majesty's  present  government  can  induce  her  majesty  to  attach 
her  signature  to  this  bill,  she  will  sign  away  her  title  to  the  British  crown." 

The  bill  was  also  vehemently  opposed  by  the  dissenters,  who,  though  not 
powerfully  represented  in  the  House,  were  a  numerous  party  out-of-doors.  The 
Eadicals,  as  a  rule,  supported  it.  If  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle,  that  the 
church  and  state  ought  to  be  absolutely  separated,  prevented  them  from  sup- 
porting the  measure,  the  more  enlightened  among  them  approved  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  were  grateful  to  Peel  for  his  courage  in  proposing  it.  Mr.  Eoebuck 
and  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  it  after  explaining  the  reasons  which 
induced  them,  on  this  occasion,  to  depart  from  their  principles.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
voting  against  it,  felt  himself  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  explain  why  he  had  remained 
faithful  to  his  principle,  as  he  was  unwilling  either  to  injure  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  or  to 
allow  himself  to  be  confounded  with  his  enemies. 

It  was  in  this  debate  that  Disraeli  first  distinguished  himself.  As  one  of  the 
Conservatives,  attacking  their  chief,  Gruizot  justly  describes  him,  at  this  time, 
"  with  a  brilliant  and  fertile  intellect,  and  justly  ambitious ;  but  with  all  the 
acerbity  and  restlessness  of  a  man  who  is  seeking  his  proper  rank,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  attain  it." 

The  measure  was  supported  by  the  Whigs. 

One  of  them,  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  greatly  offended  his  constituents  by  his  vote, 
thus  referred  to  it  on  the  Edinburgh  hustings,  July,  1846  : — 

"  My  conduct,  in  the  matter  I  refer  to,  has  displeased  many  of  you.  I  cannot 
ask  pardon  for  it ;  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right.  I  come  here  to- 
state  it  clearly,  and  to  defend  it.  I  speak  of  the  Maynooth  grant.  It  might  be 
not  altogether  useless  to  a  fair  and  ample  discussion  of  that  interesting  subject,  if 
all  who  express  an  opinion  strongly  respecting  that  grant  would  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  a  little  upon  the  subject.  The  opinion  held  with  regard  to  it 
by  many  respectable  persons,  I  believe  to  be,  that,  in  the  year  1845,  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  committed  a  great  violation  of  the  sound  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  endowed  an  institution  for  the  propagation  of  popery.  The  truth 
is  this.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by 
its  own  king,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  when  those  who  preceded  you  here  in 
Edinburgh  had  no  more  voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  than  of  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  when  the  Irish  parliament  was  strictly  and  exclusively  com- 
posed of  Protestants,  that  parliament  thought  it  right  to  establish  this  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Thus  this  institution  was  be- 
queathed by  the  union  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  came  to  us  as  an  institution 
older  than  the  union,  set  up  by  an  Irish  parliament ;  and  being,  moreover,  the  only 
act  which  the  Irish  parliament,  during  the  112  years  which  followed  the  revolution, 
had  ever  passed,  giving  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  body  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
say — nay,  I  repudiate  the  argument — that  we  are  bound  to  maintain  that  institution 
by  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  technical  treaty;  but  I  say  that,  when  a  great  and 
powerful  country  enters  into  a  treaty,  on  terms  of  mutual  benefit,  with  a  country 
much  smaller  and  weaker — when  100  Irish  members  are  sent  to  sit  along  with  558 
British  members,  it  does  become  a  grave  question — a  question  of  high  responsi- 
bility— a  question  of  justice,  how  far  the  stronger  of  these  powers  should  act  against 
existing  institutions  in  a  manner  strongly  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the  great  body 
of  those  constituting  the  weaker  nation.  I  say  that  your  own  fathers  felt  this 
strongly.  When  they  joined  with  England,  they  took  every  species  of  precaution. 
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against  the  English  introducing  a  church  professing  such  doctrines  as  those  held 
by  Laud,  and  since  held  by  a  school  I  need  not  name,  now  existing  in  the  church 
of  England.  They  took  every  precaution  that  the  united  legislature  should  not 
lay  its  hand  on  those  religious  institutions  which  your  ancestors  prized  more  dearly 
than  their  lives.  When  they  sent  forty-five  Scotch  members  to  sit  with  513 
English  members — when  they  sent  forty-five  presbyterians  to  sit  with  513  prelatists, 
they  took  precautions  that  the  513  should  in  no  way  abuse  their  power.  Though 
there  existed  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  absolute  treaty,  the  strongest  considera- 
tions of  justice  ought  to  have  induced  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
pause  before  abolishing  the  institutions  which  the  Irish  parliament  had  bequeathed 
to  them.  Is  it  possible  that  so  intelligent  a  body  as  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  can 
believe  that  there  was  any  question  of  principle  in  what  was  actually  done  regarding 
this  matter  last  session  ?  It  is  a  mere  popular  delusion  to  say  that  there  was  any 
question  of  principle  about  it.  (Cheers  and  great  hissing.)  Principle!  Whenthosi) 
hisses  are  interpreted  into  intelligible  sounds,  we  shall,  perhaps,  hear  some  orator 
who  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  difference  between  £1 0,000  and  £20,000  is  a 
question  of  principle;  that  the  difference  between  a  college  whitewashed  and 
repaired,  and  one  in  ruins,  is  a  question  of  principle ;  that  the  difference  between  a 
half-filled  larder  and  a  full  larder,  is  a  question  of  principle ;  that  the  difference 
between  a  vote,  passed  regularly  every  fifty  years,  and  one  which  parliament  may 
rescind  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  is  a  question  of  principle.  Is  it  not  monstrous  ?' 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  homage  that  has  been  paid  to  idolatry ; 
but  that  is  not  the  ground  of  attack.  You  object  to  us  offering  a  hecatomb  to 
idolatry,  but  not  to  us  offering  a  lamb.  You  exclaim  against  a  pound  being  laid 
on  the  altar,  but  you  have  no  objection  to  a  pennyweight.  I  ask,  if  such  an  insti- 
tution is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  ought  it  not  to  be  sustained  in  such  a  manner  as 
befits  an  institution  which  the  state  does  support?  This  is  the  principle  about 
which  you  exclaim — the  principle  that  the  state  may  support  a  Catholic  institution 
which  has  servants  with  arms  out  at  elbow,  but  not  in  decent  livery — that  it  may 
support  an  institution  which  has  grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  students ;  but  you 
will  not  let  it  keep  a  roller — that  the  institution  may  keep  professors  to  teach 
languages  and  science,  provided  you  pay  them  lower  than  a  village  dominie ;  and 
that  it  might  lodge  students  provided  it  put  them  three  in  a  bed.  This  is  what 
I  call,  and  will  call,  a  popular  delusion.  And  then  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
account.  When  this  bill  was  brought  in,  wisely  or  unwisely,  what  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  rejecting  it  ?  Have  those  who  clamour  so  loudly  against  it  ever 
considered  the  cost  of  throwing  it  out  ?  Have  they  considered  whether  this  dif- 
ference of  £13,000  a  year  was  worth  a  civil  war?" 

If  absurd  and  silly  language  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  out-of-doors  the  language  was  stronger  and  sillier,  and  more 
absurd.  Petitions  against  the  obnoxious  measure  poured  in  by  thousands,  signed 
by  upwards  of  a  million  of  people.  "  It  is  high  treason  against  heaven,"  they  said,, 
"to  apply  the  revenues  of  a  Protestant  people  to  the  education  of  a  Catholic  clergy. 
It  would  be  just  as  unjustifiable  to  establish  a  college  for  the  propagation  of  theft 
and  adultery.  He  who  consents  to  the  Maynooth  grant  worships  the  beast, 
blasphemes  against  (rod,  is  at  war  with  the  saints,  and  crucifies  the  Lord  afresh." 
"  The  Prime  Minister,"  said  another  writer,  "  has  as  much  sympathy  and  respect 
for  his  fellow-countrymen  as  the  huntsman  for  the  hare,  the  fisherman  for  the 
trout,  or  the  butcher  for  the  oxen  that  he  slaughters.  Peel  is  a  novelty.  He  has 
invented  the  art  of  government  by  deception.  The  debate  has  stripped  him  of  his 
last  rags ;  public  decency  requires  that  he  should  henceforth  conceal  himseli"."  The 
dissenters,  who  object  to  all  state  support  of  religion,  were  consistent;  but  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  church  party  was  extremely  pitiable.  Having  usurped 
the  emoluments  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  it  seemed  very  mean  to  turn  round 
and  grudge  them  a  small  portion.  In  the  Lords,  the  struggle  was  not  so 
severe:  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  voted  for  the  grant.  It  was  defended 
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ably  by  Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  but  even  his  moderation  had 
little  effect  on  the  raging  passions  of  the  Protestants.  "  I  must  frankly  avow  my 
belief,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  grant,  "  that  the  minority 
who  voted  against  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  represented  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland." 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  carried,  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  147 
votes. 

To  all  taunts  and  censures  Sir  Eobert  turned  a  deaf  ear.  His  language  was — 
"  With  me  every  feeling  as  to  the  imputation  of  consistency — every  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  suspicions  thrown  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  government — every 
other  feeling  is  subordinate  to  this  one — my  desire  that  you  should  not  reject  this 
measure.  *  *  *  I  say,  without  hesitation,  you  must  break  up,  in  some  way  or 
other,  that  formidable  confederacy  which  exists  in  Ireland  against  the  British 
government  and  the  British  connection.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it  up  by 
force.  You  can  do  much  to  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, and  generosity.  As  I  have  said  before,  punish  us* — visit  us  with 
censure — let  the  two  parties  combine  against  us,  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  we 
are  adopting  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  its  original  promoters — take  what  other 
course  you  please,  but  let  not  your  indignation  fall  on  the  measure ;  let  it  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  proposed  it."  The  Premier's  appeal  had  its  effect,  and  the  bill 
was  ultimately  passed. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Eobert  to  pacify  the  active  discontent  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  was  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  in  Cork,  Gal  way,  and 
Belfast,  of  a  purely  secular  character.  "  It  was  supposed,"  said  Sir  James  Graham 
(who,  as  Peel's  trusted  friend,  had  the  difficult  and  unpleasant  task  of  introducing 
and  supporting  this  novel  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons),  "  that  £30,000  would 
be  required  for  the  benefit  of  each:  and  he  would,  therefore,  ask  for  a  grant  of  £100,000. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  officers,  and  the  prizes  to  be  given  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  it  was  expected  would  require  £18,000,  or  £6,000  to  each  establishment. 
At  Belfast  and  Cork,  it  was  intended  that  a  medical  school  should  be  attached  to 
each  college,  where  lectures  should  be  given  in  pharmacy,  surgery,  and  chemistry." 
In  these  colleges,  the  professors  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  which,  for 
good  cause,  would  have  the  power  of  removing  them.  The  measure  was,  for  the 
most  part,  welcomed  by  the  Irish  members ;  but  some  of  them  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  connecting  religious  instruction  with  them.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir 
Eobert  Ingiis  and  others,  who  contended  that  such  institutions  ought  not  to  be 
erected  merely  for  the  enlightenment  of  men ;  they  ought  to  be  established  with  a 
view  to  the  glory  of  God.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  please 
all  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  required  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
taught ;  on  the  other,  that  the  students  should  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
There  existed  no  means  of  reconciling  these  differences,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  recognise  no  religious  distinction.  Leave,  after  some  discussion, 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  and  it  was  introduced  a  first  time.  When  it 
reached  its  next  stage,  an  amendment  was  moved,  by  Lord  John  Manners,  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  six  months.  A  long  debate  ensued, 
followed  by  a  division,  when  the  amendment  was  rejected,  the  numbers  being  117 
to  42.  The  bill  encountered  but  little  opposition  in  the  Lords,  and  soon  was 
carried  into  operation.  Instead  of  ceasing,  the  opposition  to  the  measure  grew 
greater.  The  resistance  of  the  various  hostile  parties  became  still  further  compli- 
cated by  the  intervention  of  the  pope  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Irish  bishops  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  they  intended  to  pursue  towards  the  new  establishments. 
As  Guizot  well  remarks — "  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  not  measured  the  greatness  of  the 
problem  which  he  had  approached." 

Ireland  was  as  far  from  being  pacified  as  ever.     O'Connell  went  on  holding 
meetings,  and,  in  all  the  towns  of   Tipperary,   received   a   hearty  welcome.     A 
triumphal  arch  graced  the  principal  street  of   Thurles,   on  which  was  inscribed 
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the  following : — "  England  has  given  us  ignorance,  bigotry,  starvation,  rags, 
wretchedness  ;  cabins,  without  beds  or  night-clothing.  There  is  no  employment — 
no  trade,  no  commerce.  Is  this  good  government?  The  people  should  be 
grateful  for  all  these  blessings !  Does  not  this  call  for  repeal  ?"  Young  Ireland 
grew  increasingly  ferocious,  and  repudiated  the  advice  of  O'Connell  and  his  staff  of 
trained  and  paid  agitators.  "  The  god  of  battles  was  invoked — a  war  directory 
was  to  be  appointed.  There  was  no  exaggeration,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "in  the 
tone,  nor  even  in  the  phrase,  of  a  parody  which  I  wrote  in  the  Voice  of  the  People, 
of  the  loving  correspondence  of  Mr.  Meagher  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  give  three 
stanzas,  which  embody  the  practical  directions  set  forth  by  these  fiends  of  all 
human  kind,  for  the  swift  destruction  of  the  Saxon  mercenaries  in  the  anticipated 
conflict  in  the  streets  of  Dublin : — 

"  Mea.  Bold  Guido  Vaux  devised  a  ready  way, 
His  long  arrear  of  sacred  debts  to  pay. 
Mine  every  street ;  in  air  the  Saxons  fly  ! 
A  carcase  cloud  shall  blacken  all  the  sky. 

"  Mit.  Open  your  windows  wide,  angelic  fair  ; 

Armed  be  your  hosts  with  missiles  new  and  rare, 
The  legions  rush  !  hark  to  their  dying  cries, 
As  showers  of  vitriol  sear  their  sightless  eyes. 

"  Mea.  Is  there  an  alley  where  some  scared  dragoon 
May  rush  for  safety  in  that  blazing  noon  ? 
Vainly  the  horse  with  broken  bottles  strives, 
Falls  the  dragoon  beneath  a  hundred  knives.". 

To  check  the  savage  spirit  thus  displayed  and  fostered  by  the  Nation  news- 
paper, it  was  requisite  something  should  be  done.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
popular  disappointment  which  had  followed  the  failure  for  the  agitation  of  repeal 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  amidst  the  alarm  and  sufferings  occasioned 
by  the  famine,  offences  against  personal  security  and  the  public  peace  had  multi- 
plied to  a  frightful  extent.  In  1844,  these  offences  had  reached  the  number  of 
1,495;  but,  in  1845,  they  had  risen  to  3,642,  and  were  still  on  the  increase.  In 
five  counties,  more  especially — Tipperary,  Clare,  Eoscommon,  Limerick,  and 
Leitrim — all  personal  security  had  disappeared.  To  all  impartial  observers  the 
necessity  of  the  bill  was  evident.  A  savage  spirit  had  been  kindled,  which  was 
not  confined  to  a  class ;  nor  were  its  deeds  of  violence  directed  against  the  aris- 
tocracy alone.  In  the  queen's  speech  this  had  been  commented  on.  "  Her  majesty 
had  observed,  with  deep  regret,  the  very  frequent  instances  in  which  the  crime  of 
deliberate  assassination  had  of  late  been  committed  in  Ireland :"  and  called  upon 
her  parliament  to  consider  whether  any  measure  could  be  devised  calculated  to 
give  increased  protection  to  life.  Accordingly,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  intro- 
duced, and  carried  through  the  Lords,  the  celebrated  Coercion  Bill.  Its  provisions 
were — the  proclaiming  a  district  in  which  murders  had  been  committed,  or 
attempted  to  be  committed ;  and  to  enable  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  station  in  the 
localities  an  additional  constabulary,  the  expense  to  be  wholly  borne  by  the 
district.  As  many  of  the  murders  were  planned  in  public-houses,  and  executed  in 
darkness,  it  gave  power  to  forbid  persons  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise ;  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  enabled  to  award  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  person  murdered,  or  to  a  person  maimed,  a  reasonable  compensation — 
if  such  it  could  be  called. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  to  this  bill  a  most  energetic  opposition,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  given ;  not  on  account  of  its  defects,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
tectionists taking  revenge  on  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  to  allow  the  Whigs  to  get 
back  into  office. 

At  first  the  protectionists  agreed  to  support  the  bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  writes — 
"The  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  one  of  his  principal  duties  (which 
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is  to  facilitate,  by  mutual  understanding,  the  conduct  of  public  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons),  applied  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  confessedly  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  as  to  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness before  Easter.  The  arrangement  suggested  was,  that  if  the  protectionists 
supported  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  it  was  the  wish  of  Sir  Robert  should  be  read  a 
firot  time  before  Easter,  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  should  be  postponed  until  after  Easter.  The  interview,  by  appointment,  took 
place  in  the  vote-office.  Lord  Greorge  agreed  to  this ;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  certain  questions,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

"  The  government  were  unprepared  for  the  opposition  they  had  to  encounter. 
On  the  motion  for  suspending  the  orders  of  the  day,  an  amendment  was  moved  by 
Sir  William  Somerville,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  that  the  orders 
of  the  day  should  not  be  postponed.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien.  The  course  thus  pursued  was  very  unusual.  Mr.  O'Connell  had,  how- 
ever, announced  that  he  and  his  friends  would  oppose  the  first  reading.  A  bill  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  murder  and  the  most  revolting  outrages,  was  spoken  of  as 
tyrannical  coercion ;  as  depriving  a  nation  of  its  liberties.  Ministers  had  expected 
that  the  Whigs  would  support  this  measure,  and  enable  them  early  to  overpower 
the  Irish  resistance ;  and  they  were  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  great  consterna- 
tion when  they  found  they  had  to  encounter  a  well-organised  party  opposition, 
headed  by  an  honourable  baronet.  Mr.  O'Connell  complained  that  they  were 
trying  to  trample  on  one  of  the  sessional  orders,  and  to  abrogate  the  forms  of  the 
House,  in  order  to  coerce  the  Irish  people.  Lord  Bentinck  said  the  Premier  had 
declared  this  was  a  bill  to  put  down  assassination ;  and,  in  that  case,  if  it  were 
delayed,  the  blood  of  every  man  murdered  in  Ireland,  from  that  time  till  it  passed, 
would  be  on  the  heads  of  her  majesty's  ministers.  He  called  on  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  to  give  the  measure  about  to  be  introduced  their  hearty  and  honourable 
support.  The  state  of  Ireland,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  this — that  a  man  could 
scarcely  go  to  church;  no  old  lady  of  eighty  could  go  to  church,  without  the 
danger  of  being  shot  by  assassins.  His  lordship  referred  to  a  case  which  had 
been  recently  mentioned  in  that  House  by  Lord  Farnham.  A  friend  of  that  noble 
lord  had  been  murdered  in  broad  day ;  and  though  there  were  hundreds  of  people 
by,  nobody  offered  to  prevent  the  murder,  or  arrest  the  murderers.  On  the  7th  of 
the  month,  they  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Ryan,  that  he,  his  wife,  and  ten  children, 
with  five  servants,  were  engaged  in  evening  prayer,  when  a  blunderbuss,  loaded 
with  nine  bullets^  was  fired  into  the  room,  clearly  showing  what  was  designed  by 
the  assassin  fixing  on  that  period  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  would 
support  the  government  in  forwarding  a  measure  by  which  a  system  of  murder 
would  be  effectually  put  down.  He  would  speak  for  those  around  him,  and  say 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  have  the  name  of  liberty  prostituted,  to  cover 
broad-day  murderers  and  midnight  assassinations."  The  discussion  was,  neverthe- 
less, most  animated.  The  Whigs  and  Radicals  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  more  irritating  than  effectual.  The  first  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  274  to  145.  One  memorable  feature  in  this  debate  was,  that  it  gave 
occasion  for  the  last  speech  in  parliament  of  that  great  orator  who  had  often  won 
such  triumphs,  and  created  such  animosities  there.  His  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

"  O'Connell  sat  in  an  unusual  place — in  that  generally  occupied  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposition ;  and  spoke  from  the  red  box,  convenient  to  him,  from  the  number 
of  documents  to  which  he  had  to  refer.  His  appearance  was  that  of  great  debility; 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  still.  His  words,  indeed,  only  reached  those  who 
were  immediately  around  him,  and  the  ministers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
green  table,  and  listening  with  that  interest  and  respectful  attention  which  became 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  to  those  who  remembered 
the  form  of  colossal  energy,  and  the  clear  and  thrilling  tones  that  had  once  startled, 
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-disturbed,  and  controlled  senates.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  on  his  legs  for  nearly  two 
hours,  assisted  occasionally,  in  the  management  of  his  documents,  by  some  devoted 
aide-de-camp.  To  the  House  generally  it  was  a  performance  in  dumb  show — a 
feeble  old  man  muttering  before  a  table :  but  respect  for  the  great  parliamentary 
personage  kept  all  as  orderly  as  if  the  fortunes  of  a  party  hung  upon  his  rhetoric ; 
iind  though  not  an  accent  reached  the  gallery,  means  were  taken  that  next  morn- 
ing the  country  should  not  lose  the  last,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  of  the 
speeches  of  one  who  had  so  long  occupied  and  agitated  the  mind  of  nations.  This 
remarkable  address  was  an  abnegation  of  the  whole  policy  of*  Mr.  Cobden's  career. 
It  proved,  by  a  mass  of  authentic  evidence,  ranging  over  a  long  term  of  years, 
that  Irish  outrage  was  the  consequence  of  physical  misery,  and  that  the  social  evils 
of  that  policy  could  not  be  successfully  encountered  by  political  remedies.  To 
complete  the  picture,  it  concluded  with  a  panegyric  of  Ulster,  and  a  patriotic  quo- 
tation from  Lord  Clare." 

Lord  John  Eussell  voted  for  the  bill ;  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  his  brother, 
Lord  Henry,  did  the  same ;  as  did  also  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Bankes,  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Mr.  Christopher,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Mr.  Miles,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  protectionist  party. 

In  a  little  while  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  protectionists  were  panting  for  revenge ;  and  they 
seized  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the  government,  by  uniting  with  the  Whigs  and 
the  Irish  M.P.'s,  in  throwing  out  the  Coercion  Bill. 

The  intrigue  is  ably  described  by  Mr.  Disraeli.     He  writes — 

"  On  Saturday,  therefore,  nothing  was  decided.  On  the  following  day,  Lord 
George  Bentinck  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  the  situation  to  several  of  the 
leading  country  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  with  him.  The  re- 
ception of  his  suggestion  was  not  favourable.  They  were  embarrassed  by  their 
previous  vote ;  and  were  astonished  to  learn  that,  if  they  repeated  it,  the  govern- 
ment was  in  for  ever. 

"  On  Monday,  before  the  meeting  of  the  House,  Lord  Greorge  held  a  rapid 
council  with  such  of  his  friends  as  he  could  immediately  collect.  Only  one  voice 
supported  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  step  was  not  only  wise  but  indispensable. 
The  rest,  while  they  declared  they  would  not  desert  him  in  any  course  which  he 
pursued,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  movement  would  fail,  and  might  then 
become  unpopular  in  the  country. 

"  Nothing  was  decided  when  Lord  Greorge  had  taken  his  seat ;  and  while  Sir 
William  Somerville  was  moving  the  amendment  that  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be 
read  that  day  six  months,  his  solitary  supporter  in  the  council  was  sitting  by  his 
side.  They  had  agreed  that  their  course  should  be  decided  by  the  report  which  they 
should  receive  from  a  gentleman  who  had  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
feelings  of  the  members  of  the  party ;  and  who,  through  absence  from  town,  had 
not,  unfortunately,  been  present  at  the  previous  consultations.  When  Sir  William 
Somerville  was  closing  his  speech  with  an  appeal  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  this 
much-expected  individual  appeared  at  the  bar. 

"  e  I  call  on  all  who  prize  liberty,'  said  Sir  William,  f  and  value  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  subject,  to  support  this  amendment ;  and,  above  all,  I  call  upon 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  King's  Lynn,  to  be  true  to  his  own  words,  and  to 
carry  out  his  engagement  by  withholding  his  advocacy  from  a  measure  which  the 
government  had,  by  their  delays,  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  and  into  which  they 
had  introduced  such  changes  as  showed  that  they  did  not  know  their  own  will,  nor 
clearly  understand  what  measure  of  power  they  required.'  When  Sir  William 
Somerville  sat  down,  Lord  George  exchanged  signals  with  the  member  who  had 
just  arrived,  to  join  him  in  the  library ;  and  then,  requesting  his  companion  to 
watch  the  debate,  he  repaired  to  that  spot  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many 
important  and  interesting  conferences. 

"  While  he  was  absent  the  House  was  nearly  counted  out. 
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"  He  came  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  remarked — '  There  are  no  means 
of  calculating,  at  this  moment,  how  our  men  will  go;  but  he  agrees  with  us. 
It  may  be  perilous ;  but  if  we  lose  this  chance  the  traitor  will  escape.  I  will 
make  the  plunge,  and  as  soon  as  I  can.  There  is  a  rumour  that  Lord  John  is 
hardly  up  to  the  mark.  I  suppose  he  has  heard  that  our  men  will  not  vote  against 
the  bill.  Now,  if  I  speak  early  and  strongly,  it  will  encourage  him  to  be  decided.' 
"When  the  seconder  of  the  amendment  sat  down,  no  one  rose,  and  the  division  was 
called  for.  How  strange  that  a  debate,  which  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  led  to 
such  memorable  consequences,  and  was  distinguished  by  so  many  remarkable 
incidents,  should  twice,  within  an  hour  of  its  commencement,  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  an  untimely  end !  However,  on  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Osborne  inter- 
posed with  some  of  those  sprightly  taunts  which  often  revive  the  fight ;  and  drew 
forth  the  new  Irish  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  of  course,  had  never 
seriously  intended  avoiding  speaking.  Lord  Greorge  replied  to  him,  as  there  was  a 
public  feud  between  the  two ;  Lord  Lincoln  having  been  driven  from  his  original 
post,  as  member  for  the  native  county  of  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  mainly  by  the 
exertion  of  the  leader  of  the  protectionists,  and  his  indignant  appeal  to  the  farmers 
of  Eutlandshire."  After  a  warm  debate,  Mr.  Disraeli  adds — 

"  Thus  closed  this  eventful  night.  The  field  on  which  the  fate  of  the  adminis- 
tration depended  was  fixed.  The  leaders  of  the  three  parties  were  pledged.  The 
government  would  stand  or  fall  by  their  measure.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  on  different  grounds,  but 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  But  what  would  the  House  do?  At  present  it 
adjourned  at  two  in  the  morning,  in  great  agitation.  Eage  rather  than  despair 
was  conveyed  by  the  countenances  of  the  'janissaries'  and  'renegades.'  The 
moderate  men,  who  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  their 
constituents  and  the  Treasury  bench,  keep  in  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  their  seats,  murmured  their  disapprobation  of  strong  language,  and  said  that 
a  vote  of  non-confidence  would  have  been  the  proper  course — knowing  very  well 
that  they  would  not  have  supported  it.  Many  trimmers  were  observed  to  walk 
home  with 'janissaries  ;'  or,  lighting  their  cigars  with  ( renegades,'  declare,  with 
a  glance  of  secret  sympathy,  that  they,  being  thorough  protectionists,  should 
certainly  vote  for  protection  for  life." 

And  then,  in  a  few  days  more,  came  the  great  defeat,  which  we  have  already 
recorded.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Sir  Robert  found  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority ; 
and  the  next  day  he  announced  his  own  resignation. 

Little  was  said.  Lord  John  was  absent,  having  repaired,  by  command,  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. Lord  Palmerston  said,  very  properly,  that  "the  silence  of  himself  and 
friends  should  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  general  commendation 
which  Sir  R.  Peei  had  passed  on  the  measures  of  his  own  government :"  and  the 
House  adjourned. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  charged  with  having  adopted  and  carried  measures,  the 
merit  of  which  belonged  to  his  opponent.  The  same  charge  can  be  made  against 
Lord  Russell's  ministry  on  his  resumption  of  power.  The  renewal  of  the  Irish  Arms 
Bill,  which  was  one  of  the  first  measures  called  for  by  the  new  minister,  caused 
much  surprise  to  all.  The  importance  of  passing  it  was  at  first  strongly  insisted 
on  by  ministers ;  but  the  small  support  it  obtained  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  Lord  John  Russell  formally  announced  to  the  House  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  having  consulted  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject,  and  finding  that  he  was  content  to  dispense  with  further 
coercive  powers,  they  had  determined  to  abandon  the  bill  altogether.  In  coming  to 
this  decision  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  present  absence  of  all  impediments  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland;  by  the  disposition  evinced  by  juries  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  by  the  diminution  which  had  taken  place  in  crime.  Such  was  the 
excuse  made  for  the  abandonment  of  a  measure  they  found  it  impossible  to  carry. 
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Then  there  was  the  famine.  Lord  John  Russell  had  to  continue  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  begun.  His  lordship  observed,  that  the  last  government,  in  pur- 
chasing Indian  corn,  in  donations  and  subscriptions,  in  general  presentments,  and 
other  ways,  had  expended,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  the  sum  of  £854,481 ;  of  which 
£494,851  was,  or  had  to  be,  repaid.  He  regretted  to  state,  that  though  there  was, 
at  that  time,  in  the  greater  number  of  Irish  counties,  harvest-work  and  wages 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  labouring  population,  the  prospect  of  the  potato 
crop  was  worse  than  ever.  He  proposed  to  facilitate  the  means  of  carrying  on 
public  works. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  in  error  when  he  predicted  that  scarcity  was  on  its 
way ;  but  its  pressure  was  not  immediately  acknowledged.  The  protectionists, 
for  a  long  time,  refused  to  credit  his  statements,  as  there  was  a  quantity  of  food  in 
Ireland  saved  from  the  abundance  of  former  years.  The  measures  adopted  by  him 
and  his  colleagues  in  consequence,  his  successors  approved  and  imitated.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  passed  an  act  authorising  an  advance  of  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  baronies — presented  for  public  works,  or  that  the  destitute  might  be 
employed  during  the  spring  and  summer.  That  act  proceeded  upon  what  is  called 
the  half-grant  system,  a  repayment  of  only  half  the  amount  expended  being 
required  from  the  proprietors.  When  the  government  of  Lord  Russell  succeeded 
to  power,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  Irish  proprietors  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  far  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  country  required. 
The  Irish  proprietors  had  thus  made  presentments  exceeding  in  amount  £1,000,000 
sterling ;  and  although  a  sum  of  less  than  £300,000  only  had  been  expended  in 
wages,  by  the  1st  of  September,  1846,  that  sum  had  already  deranged  the  labour 
market  of  Ireland ;  affected  the  supply  of  labour  in  England ;  and  even  the  harvest 
in  Ireland  stood  uncut  for  want  of  labourers.  It  was  on  the  petition  of  the  Irish 
farmers  themselves  that  the  works  under  this  act  were  stopped,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  labourers  to  reap  their  corn.  Then  it  was  that  ministers  determined  on 
giving  up  the  half-grant  system.  They  hoped  to  discourage  those  over-present- 
ments which  sordid  minds  had  pressed  so  painfully  on  their  attention,  by  resolving 
that  no  loans  should  be  advanced  for  such  purposes  which  were  not  to  be  repaid 
in  full. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  one  occasion,  reminded  his  old  antagonists,  that  they  had 
not  behaved  towards  him  as  he  was  behaving  towards  them.  Harassed  by  the 
disorders  and  outrages  which  desolated  Ireland,  the  Whigs,  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  proposed,  through  their  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Gr.  Grey,  a  bill  for  the 
repression  of  crime,  and  the  protection  of  life  in  that  country — very  similar  to  that 
which  they  had  rejected  seventeen  months  previously,  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
Peel  ministry.  Sir  Robert  frankly  gave  his  approval  and  support  to  the  measure. 
"  I  should  be  unwilling,"  he  said,  "  to  let  the  first  night  of  the  debate  on  the 
proposal  of  her  majesty's  government  pass  without  publicly  declaring  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  to  that  proposal  a  cordial  support.  I  will  quarrel  with  none  of 
the  details  of  the  measure.  *  *  *  I  cannot  resist  the  force  of  the  appeal  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  to  the  House,  because  it  is  precisely 
the  same  appeal  which,  some  two  years  since,  I  made  myself,  and  made  in  vain." 
And  turning  towards  the  Conservative  malcontents,  who,  in  June,  1846,  had  com- 
bined with  the  Whigs  against  him,  he  added—"  I  trust  that  those  who  opposed 
the  measure  brought  forward  in  1846,  will  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them, 
from  any  consideration  for  the  late  government,  to  withhold  their  support  from 
the  bill  now  before  the  House."  The  bill  was  carried  by  224  votes  against  18  ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opponents  thus  undertook  to  justify  the  measure  for  which 
they  had  driven  him  from  office. 

One  more  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

In  1843,  he  appointed  that  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Ireland  which  goes  by  the  name  of  its  president,  the  Earl  of  Devon.     In  1849,  he 
proceeded  to  ask  for  legislation  in  accordance  with  that  report.     Three  years'  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  potato  disease  had  starved  the  population ;  the  poor-law  had  been 
imposed  on  landed  property ;  and  landed  property,  crushed  with  debt,  and  destitute 
of  capital,  was  falling  into  a  condition  of  impotence  and  ruin.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Sir  E.  Peel  said— 

"  It  is  vain  for  England  to  hope  that  by  indifference  or  neglect  she  can  free 
herself  from  the  burden  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  Irish  distress  and  disorder, 
which  will  press  upon  her  with  intense  force.  At  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
you  have  a  military  force  of  not  less  than  47,000  in  Ireland;  and  the  whole  of  the 
charge  is  borne,  not  locally  by  Ireland,  but  by  the  imperial  Treasury.  Now,  with 
that  military  force,  and  coercive  laws,  what  is  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  ?  I 
have  here  an  account  of  the  last  assizes  at  Clonmel.  For  one  division  only  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  that  the  most  quiet  one,  there  are  no  less  than  279 
persons  for  trial :  and  of  these,  eighteen  are  charged  with  arson;  four  with  attacking 
a  police-barrack  in  arms ;  three  with  burglary ;  four  with  conspiracy  to  murder ; 
forty-two  with  treasonable  practices ;  ^fourteen  with  highway  robbery ;  twenty-one 
with  murder ;  and  fourteen  with  shooting  with  intent  to  murder.  The  prison, 
which  has  only  225  cells,  has  in  it  no  less  than  668  persons,  including  twenty 
already  under  sentence  of  transportation.  No  wonder  that  Judge  Jackson  desig- 
nated the  calendar  as  one  of  the  most  awful  he  had  ever  known.  *  *  *  Have  I  not 
stated  enough  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  empire,  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  ?  To  mitigate  her  sufferings — to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  better  state  of  things,  measures  of  no  commonplace  and  ordinary  character  are 
requisite.  Eeject  my  proposal  if  you  will,  but  propose  some  other.  If  you  can 
propose  a  better,  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  will  give  it  a  more  cordial 
support  than  I  shall.  I  make  this  proposition  without  any  adventitious  party  aid. 
I  know  not  who  agrees  with,  or  who  differs  from  me.  I  make  it  solely  under  the 
influence  of  sympathy  for  an  unfortunate  country ;  and  with  the  conviction  that 
some  decision  is  necessary,  for  the  relief,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  this  country 
also."  The  plans  to  which  Sir  Eobert  referred,  were  occupation,  and  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland.  It  was,  however,  to  the  latter  subject  that  Sir  Eobert 
chiefly  directed  his  efforts.  After  having  drawn  a  lively  picture  of  its  deplorable 
condition ;  its  public  burdens ;  its  private  debts ;  the  new  poor-law ;  the  accumulation 
of  mortgages ;  the  apathy  of  landlords ;  the  poverty  of  tenants ;  he  proceeded — 
"  It  is  not  without  hesitation  I  venture  to  offer  any  suggestion  for  diminishing  the 
danger  which  I  see  in  perspective ;  but  I  will  communicate  to  the  House  what  my 
impressions  are.  Almost  the  only  measure  from  which  I  derive  a  hope  of  safety  is 
the  introduction  of  new  proprietors,  who  shall  take  possession  of  land  in  Ireland, 
freed  from  its  present  incumbrances,  and  enter  upon  its  cultivation  with  adequate 
capital,  with  new  feelings,  and  inspired  by  new  hopes."  He  then  referred  to  what 
had  taken  place  in  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
when,  after  several  rebellions  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  the  king,  finding  that  confis- 
cations had  placed  two  millions  of  acres  of  land  at  his  disposal,  granted  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  English  and  Scotch  Protestants,  who  had  settled  there  with  their 
families,  and  established  the  property  of  the  province  by  active  and  intelligent 
cultivation.  "  Nothing  can  be  easier,"  said  Sir  Eobert,  "  than  to  suggest  remedies, 
if  we  choose  to  disregard  those  rights  of  property  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
British  legislature  to  uphold.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  make  any  new  settlement 
similar  to  that  of  Ulster,  my  earnest  advice — my  advice,  in  unison  with  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  House — would  be,  that  no  religious  distinction  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  arrangement.  *  *  *  If,  without  violating  the  rights 
of  property,  you  can  place  the  land  in  possession  of  new  proprietors,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  faith,  you  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  I  much  fear  that  if  you  rely  merely  on  individual  sales  and  purchases, 
you  will  make  no  great  advance.  Perhaps  it  might  be  prudent  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  whole  subject,  and  the  possibility  of 
encouraging,  by  their  advice  and  intervention,  that  change  in  property  which  I 
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believe  to  be  indispensable  to  any  great  improvement  in  that  country.  Much  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  of  very  little  value  to  the  proprietors,  on  account  of 
the  incumbrances  upon  it;  and  it  may  be  possible  for  government,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  to  devise  means  by  which  new  capital  may  be  introduced 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Ireland,  and  the  existing  proprietors  rescued 
from  the  disappointment  and  despair  in  which  they  are  involved." 

When  this  idea  was  first  suggested,  various  opinions  were  entertained  with 
regard  to  it.  The  lawyers,  and  the  Whig  chancellors,  made  a  strong  resistance. 
Lord  Eussell  hinted  at  doubts  and  difficulties.  The  old  Irish  party  protested  vehe- 
mently against  it.  "  Peel,"  adds  Gruizot,  "  pointed  out,  with  all  the  energy  of 
sincerity  and  conviction,  the  unreasonableness  of  those  apprehensions  of  a  blind 
patriotism ;  and  did  his  utmost  to  remove  the  doubts,  and  overcome  the  hesitation 
of  the  government.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland,  nearly  all  the  men  who  were 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  warmly  supported  his  proposi- 
tion ;  the  public  welcomed  it  with  that  favour,  and  those  hopes,  which  attend  a 
great  idea  when  presented  by  a  superior  man,  who  is  evidently  influenced  by  no 
interest,  and  aims  at  no  object  but  the  public  good.  Sir  Eobert  entered  patiently 
into  the  examination  ;  discussed  the  objections  of  the  lawyers  with  modest  but 
persevering  firmness ;  and  pointed  out  the  connection  of  his  proposition  with  an 
act  which  parliament  had  passed  in  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  sale 
of  encumbered  estates.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  saga- 
ciously foreseeing  the  good  result  of  the  measure,  zealously  employed  himself  to 
control  the  prejudices,  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  his  way.  The 
plan  was  finally  adopted  in  April,  1848,  not  merely  in  principle,  and  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  under  the  conditions,  and  with  the  means  of  execution  which  Peel 
considered  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  ceased  to  live,  and  yet  the  success  of  his  scheme  had  already  sur- 
passed his  expectations.  He  had  entered  public  life  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  party  most  opposed  to  Irish  reforms.  Ireland  had  been,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  his  'chief  difficulty.'  Ireland  had  twice  (in  1835  and  1846)  cost  him 
his  position  as  head  of  the  government.  Yet  to  him  Ireland  owed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics ;  and  the  most  effectual  measure  ever  adopted  for  the  social 
regeneration  of  Ireland,  was  the  last  great  act  of  Sir  E.  Peel's  influence  on  the 
internal  government  of  his  country.  There  are  times  when  Grod  specially  baffles 
the  foresight  of  men,  and  makes  them  execute  His  designs,  by  leading  them  from 
one  inconsistency  to  another  in  their  thoughts  and  combinations." 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  philosopher.     How  different  that  of  a  partisan. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  writes  to  his  friend  and  biographer — "  Lord writes —  • 

*  How  Peel  must  chuckle  at  the  Whig  difficulties.'      I  dare  say  he  does." 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

SIE  EOBEET  PEEL  AND  PROGRESS. 

SIR  EGBERT  PEEL'S  last  administration  was  characterised  by  the  settlement  of 
many,  and  some  of  them  difficult,  questions.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  the 
turning-point  in  our  modern  history.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
reforms  for  which  the  Liberals  had  long  and  vainly  contended. 

Guizot   writes,  in   his   book   on   Peel — "He  brought  to  a   more   successful 

termination   several   questions   which   had   long   been    pressing   on   the   English 

government  as   grievances   to   be   redressed,  or  progresses    to    be   accomplished. 

He  abrogated  the    unjust    law    which    vested    in    exclusively  Protestant  com- 
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missioners  the  right  of  authorising  or  prohibiting  the  gifts  or  legacies  that  might 
be  made  to  the  various  Catholic  institutions ;  they  were  superseded  by  a  mixed 
commission,  on  which  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  were  appointed.  The  Pro- 
testant dissenters  (and,  amongst  others,  the  Unitarians)  were  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  their  chapels,  and  other  property,  by  the  raising  of  obscure  questions 
as  to  the  religious  intentions  of  their  founders,  as  compared  with  the  doctrines  of 
occupants ;  and  these  disputes  were  envenomed  and  prolonged  immoderately,  by 
legal  subtleties  and  theological  animosities.  In  spite  of  strenuous  opposition, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  put  an  end  to  these  questions  by 
passing  an  act  which  confirmed  in  the  full  possession  of  establishments  of  this 
nature,  any  religious  society  which  had  been  in  possession  of  them  for  twenty 
years.  The  validity  of  the  marriages  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  a  matter  of  considerable  doubtfulness  ; 
but  this  was  entirely  removed  by  a  bill  frankly  accepted  by  the  episcopal  church 
of  Ireland.  The  poor-law  received  important  and  difficult  ameliorations.  The 
obligation  to  take  a  Christian  oath  excluded  the  Jews  from  certain  municipal 
offices :  it  was  abolished.  The  cabinet  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  its  measures 
for  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  the  municipal  system  in  Ireland. 
On  these  two  questions  it  was  obliged  to  drop  the  bills  which  it  had  presented. 
Placed  between  the  systematic  adversaries  and  the  systematic  partisans  of  all  innova- 
tions, when  it  was  unable  to  adduce  in  support  of  those  which  it  propounded, 
either  an  ingenious  necessity,  or  that  superabundant  evidence  in  presence  of  which 
great  interests  and  passions  are  sometimes  silent,  it  ran  great  risk  of  failing,  either 
through  having  attempted  too  much,  or  not  doing  enough.  But  these  reverses  did 
not  discourage  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
that  he  had  a  taste  for  small  affairs  as  well  as  for  great,  and  took  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  laborious  accomplishment  of  a  modest  administrative  measure,  as  in 
the  glorious  efforts  of  a  great  political  act."  Two  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
gave  him  great  assistance  in  this  respect :  their  names  are  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  latter  nobleman  (who  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age)  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
in  America,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1772.     Brought  to  England  by  his 
father — the  artist,  now  best  known  by  his  "Death  of  Lord   Chatham" — young 
Copley  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1804. 
Although  understood,  originally,  to  have  been  imbued  with  Liberal  politics,  he 
entered  parliament  under  Tory  auspices ;  and  was  Solicitor-general  to  the  Liver- 
pool administration,  from  1819  to   1823.     Having  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- 
general  from  the  latter  date  to  1826,  he  was  then  appointed  Master  of  the  Eolls ; 
and,  in  1827,  elevated  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  England.     Lord  Lyndhurst 
resigned  the  great  seal  in  1830;  but  accepted,  soon  after,  the  judicial  post  of  Lord 
Chief  Baron.     On  the  formation  of  the  first  Peel  administration,  in   1834,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  resumed  his  seat  on  the  woolsack ;  and  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  defeat, 
became  most  formidable  as  an  opposition  leader.     Indeed,  his  speeches,  charac- 
terised by  power,  brilliancy,  bitterness,  and  sarcasm  (particularly  his  annual  review 
of  each  session),  are  considered  as  having  had  an  enormous  influence,  especially  in 
the  country,  in  that  reanimation  of  the  Conservative  party,  which,  in  1841,  restored 
the  great  seal  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  office  to  his  party.     On  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
ministry,  in  1846,  Lyndhurst  described  himself  as  at  the  close  of  his  public  life; 
but  his  voice  was  often  heard  after  that,  and  with  increased  respect.     In  his  prime, 
he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  either  House ;  and  he  is  thus  described  in 
1855,  when  he  made  his  great  speech  on  the  policy  of  Prussia: — "He  walks  with 
great  slowness  and  feebleness,  and  his  sight  is  impaired  by  his  great  age ;  but  as  he 
stood  last  night,  erect,  and  unbowed  by   the  hand  of  time,  he  must  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Conservative  peers  as  the  Nestor  of  his  party,  whose  accents,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  soon  cease  to  echo  in  the  senate.     It  was  singular,  and 
somewhat  touching,  to  mark  the  deference  paid  by  their  lordships  to  the  aged 
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peer.  Lord  Lyndhurst  spoke  from  his  place  upon  the  second  bench — the  opposition 
side,  below  the  gangway — a  part  of  the  House  usually  occupied  by  neutral  and 
independent  peers.  Being  thus  placed  at  one  end  of  the  House,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  opposition  peers  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  woolsack,  in  order  to  see  the 
noble  and  learned  lord ;  and  a  curious  effect  was  produced  from  the  gallery  allotted 
to  members  of  the  lower  House,  by  the  long  line  of  faces  upon  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  opposition,  all  turned  towards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  manifesting 
mingled  respect  and  anxiety  not  to  lose  one  of  his  remarks.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord's  voice  occasionally  faltered,  and  became  feeble ;  but  the  enunciation 
was  always  distinct ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  evinced  that  time  had  not 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  clear  and  powerful  intellect."  In  all  matters  of  moment, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  became  recognised  as  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  this  position  he  held  till  1863,  when  he 
passed  away,  full  of  years  and  honour,  and  with  a  world-wide  fame. 

Sir  James  Graham — Peel's  tried  and  trusty  friend — was  not  so  fortunate ;  and, 
perhaps,  never  received  justice  from  the  public  till  he  had  gone  where  public  cen- 
sure or  applause  are  alike  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Sir  James  was  born  in  1792; 
and,  as  a  young  man,  distinguished  himself  by  the  violence  of  his  political  opinions, 
as  a  reformer,  and  denouncer  of  profligate  expenditure.  When  Earl  Grey  was 
called  to  power,  Sir  James  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a 
member  of  the  cabinet ;  which  office  he  held  till  1834,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  touch  ecclesiastical  property 
in  Ireland.  As  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, and  saved  the  nation  large  sums  of  money.  From  1841  to  1846,  he  was 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and  incurred  much  odium  in  opening  the 
letters  of  Mazzini,  and  betraying  their  contents  to  the  Austrian  government.  It 
was  what  had  been  done  before,  but  what  had  never  been  found  out  before ;  hence 
Sir  James  incurred  additional  ill-will.  In  his  address  to  the  electors  at  the  disso- 
lution of  1841,  he  stated  that  he  regarded  "every  personal  sacrifice  as  light  in 
comparison  with  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  the  Protestant  church ;  of  combining 
education  with  religion;  and  of  defending  the  monarchy  against  the  inroad  of 
democratic  principles  inconsistent  with  its  safety :  he  was  the  enemy  of  election  by 
ballot ;  opposed  to  a  further  extension  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  was  an 
advocate  of  protection  to  British  agriculture,  on  the  principle  of  the  British  corn- 
laws.  Sir  R.  Peel  once  declared  in  the  House,  that  he  never  knew  any  other 
public  servant  to  get  through  so  much  work,  in  the  same  time,  as  his  right 
honourable  friend,  and  that  was  the  most  efficient  administration  he  had  ever 
known."  In  a  letter  to  the  late  J.  J.  Grurney,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  wrote — 
"  The  debate  on  the  Manchester  riots  has  convinced  me  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  a  competitor  on  the  greatest  arena  that  ever  existed ;  but  success  in  such 
a  theatre  is  only  for  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  it."  Sir  Thomas  declined  to 
pay  the  price  Sir  James  did,  and,  consequently,  takes  a  foremost  place  in  any 
gallery  of  modern  statesmen.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  House  of  Commons  orator.  Good  fortune  did 
much  for  Sir  James.  She  made  him  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest.  In  1820,  it  was  a  novelty  to  hear  a  wealthy 
baronet  talking  Radicalism ;  and  thus  a  marked  man  in  early  life,  his  power  of 
work,  and  his  devotion  to  parliamentary  business,  enabled  him  to  live  down  his 
unpopularity — his  political  inconsistency — his  recklessness  on  the  platform  and  the 
hustings — his  bitter  partisanship  inside  St.  Stephen's,  or  out;  and,  latterly,  his 
patriarchal  appearance  quite  touched  the  heart  of  the  stranger  in  the  gallery.  He 
had  a  portly  frame,  and  a  benign  presence.  In  a  parliamentary  fight,  he  had 
always  a  meek  smile,  with  which  he  listened  patiently  to  the  bitterest  anathemas 
of  his  political  foes ;  and  when  he  rose  to  reply,  it  was  really  touching — the  air  of 
injured  innocence  which  he  always,  contrived  to  assume.  You  felt  as  if  you  never 
heard  such  a  candid  speaker  in  your  life.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  not  do  a 
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naughty  tiling  for  the  world ;  and  as  he  stood,  slightly  stooping,  his  arms  behind 
his  back,  his  voice  seemingly  broken  with  emotion,  you  fancied  never  was  there  a 
more  injured  person;  and  when  he,  as  was  his  wont,  in  his  blandest  manner,  asked 
if  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  forfeit  the  reputation  of  a  life ;  when  he 
declared  that  his  character  was  at  stake ;  that  at  his  age — so  soon  to  pass  awav 
from  among  men — it  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  anything  so 
mean,  and  paltry,  and  despicable,  as  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  your 
warmest  sympathies  were  aroused  for  the  injured  baronet,  and  you  became  indig- 
nant as  you  felt  how  he  was  the  helpless  victim  of  party  slander,  of  personal  pique, 
•or  lying  tongues.  Sir  James's  deeds  will  remain  to  vindicate  his  character.  On 
the  whole,  his  career  was  on  the  side  of  progress.  During  the  reform  agitation, 
he  did  much  to  ensure  the  passing  of  that  measure ;  and  the  aid  he  gave  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  fighting  the  battle  of  free  trade,  and  in  other  ways,  was  of  the  most 
invaluable  character. 

Among  the  bills  introduced  by  Sir  James,  was  one  for  modifying  the  laws 
already  in  force  with  regard  to  the  labour  and  education  of  children  employed  in 
iactories.  These  laws  had  been  originated  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  father.  In  the 
year  1815,  that  prosperous  manufacturer  demanded  that  law  should  exert  its  in- 
fluence to  save  factory  children  from  moral  and  physical  degradation.  He  proposed 
that  the  labour  of  children  should  be  limited  to  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  two  hours  and  a-half  for  taking  their  meals,  and  attending 
school.  The  proposition  was  well  received,  and  gave  rise  to  an  inquiry  ;  but  in  his 
zeal  for  humanity,  the  author  also  demanded  that  the  laws  should  limit  the  hours 
of  labour  for  adults.  This  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  manufacturers  and 
leading  Liberals,  on  political  and  economical  grounds,  and  the  bill  was  lost.  In 
1819,  Mr.  Peel  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  which 
regulated  the  conditions  of  age  and  labour  in  manufactories,  as  regarded  children 
only.  Ever  since,  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  working  of 
that  act;  and  in  March,  1843,  and  February,  1844,  Sir  James  Graham  proposed 
numerous  changes  in  the  existing  system  :  the  principal  of  which  were — the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  six  and  a-half  for  children  of 
from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  the  limitation  of  the  labour  of  young  persons, 
of  either  sex,  who  were  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  twelve  hours 
a  day ;  the  prohibition  of  women,  under  any  circumstances,  of  labouring  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day;  and  certain  precautions  for  securing  the  effectual 
education  of  young  workpeople. 

The  proposition  was  received  with  general  favour ;  but  others — and  Lord 
Ashley  was  amongst  the  number — went  much  further  than  the  government.  His 
lordship  demanded  that  the  number  of  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  limited  to 
ten  a  day,  for  all  adults  without  distinction,  whether  men  or  women ;  and  his  pro- 
position was  not  the  most  extreme,  as  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  wished  to 
reduce  the  number  to  eight  hours.  "  The  day,"  he  said,  "  is  divided  by  philosophers 
into  three  periods — eight  hours  for  labour,  eight  hours  for  recreation,  and  eight 
hours  for  sleep ;  and  I  would  have  us  carry  out,  by  our  laws,  that  division  of  the 
day."  In  the  name  of  personal  liberty,  and  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  opposed  these  propositions.  With  regard  to  factory  education,  the 
government  sustained  a  severe  defeat.  The  bill  was  resisted  by  the  dissenters, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  clergy,  and  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  an  amount  of  influence  over  the  schools  to  be  established,  which 
would  render  them,  in  fact,  a  supplementary  establishment.  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  Sunday-school  Union  (not  exclusively  dissenting 
institutes),  joined  in  opposition.  The  House  was  flooded  with  petitions :  one,  from 
the  city  of  London,  was  signed  by  55,000  persons.  Nor  was  Sir  Robert  himself 
more  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  general  subject.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had 
shown  the  House  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  hours  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  would  deprive  the  manufacturer  of  seven  weeks'  labour  in  the 
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year,  it  adopted  Lord  Ashley's  amendment.  In  the  divisions  on  the  subject,  great 
confusion  prevailed.  As  many  as  eighty  Tories,  either  from  ill-humour  against  the 
Premier,  or  with  a  view  to  court  popularity,  voted  against  the  government.  Not 
only  was  the  bill  lost,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel's  authority  was  compromised.  He 
resolved  not  to  suffer  this.  A  little  while  after  a  new  bill  was  brought  in, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  the  former,  but  substantially  the  same  as  regards 
the  number  of  hours  of  labour  :  and  this  was  carried.  In  vain  Lord  John  Russell 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  Tories  to  continue  their  temporary  revolt ;  there  was 
a  much  more  numerous  attendance  than  before,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a 
majority  of  138  votes. 

A  month  after  this  discussion,  as  Gruizot  says,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  put  the 
fidelity — I  will  not  say  the  docility — of  his  party  a  second  time  to  the  same  test." 
On  the  proposition  of  a  Conservative  member,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1844,  in  a 
debate  on  the  sugar  duties,  adopted  an  amendment,  which  reduced,  four  shillings 
less  than  the  government  proposal,  the  duty  imposed  on  sugars  from  the  English 
colonies ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  on  foreign.  Sir  Robert  was  not  present  at  the 
time  ;  but,  three  days  afterwards,  referred  to  it ;  and,  after  winning  the  favour  of 
the  consistent  opponents  of  slavery,  by  maintaining  an  inequality  of  duties 
between  sugars  which  were  the  products  of  free  labour,  and  those  grown  in  slave 
states,  treated  the  vote  already  carried  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  himself ;  and  in- 
sinuated, if  it  were  persisted  in,  "  important  consequences"  might  ensue.  The 
threat  was  unmistakable,  and  the  House  was  greatly  moved  by  it ;  some  of  the 
sincerest  friends  of  the  cabinet — Lord  Sandon,  the  proposer  of  the  obnoxious 
amendment,  among  others — protesting  that  their  loyalty  to  their  leader  was  still 
the  same.  The  debate  was  long  and  vehement.  Sir  Robert  refused  to  yield :  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Lord  Stanley), 
were  equally  firm.  When  the  division  took  place,  there  were  twenty-six  more 
members  in  the  House  than  on  the  previous  occasion ;  and  the  amendment,  which, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  had  been  carried  by  twenty  votes,  was  rejected,  on  the  17th, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  Such  was  the  dictatorial  sway  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  question  of  sugar  had  been  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  It  had  caused 
much  contention  in  the  ranks  of  free-traders.  While  the  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  Cobden  sent  to  his  friend,  Quaker  Joseph  Sturge,  the  following  jocular 
brochure.  We  insert  it,  merely  premising  that  the  Lord  Ripon  referred  to  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir  Robert.  Mr.  Cobden  headed  it — "  A 
scene  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord  Ripon  and  the  Brazilian  ambassador  sitting 
together." 

"  Ambassador. — Your  lordship  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Brazil  is  about  to  expire. 

"  Ripon. — True ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  empowered  to  treat  with 
3^our  excellency  for  a  renewal  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
so  admirably  calculated  by  nature  to  minister  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
each  other. 

"  Ambassador. — Brazil  is  favoured  beyond  almost  any  other  country  in  its 
soil,  climate,  and  the  facilities  of  its  internal  communication.  Its  products  are 
various ;  comprising  hides,  tallow,  cotton,  gems  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  sugar 

"  Ripon. — I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  but  how  is 
your  sugar  cultivated — by  slave  labour  ? 

"  Ambassador. — It  is. 

"  Ripon. — Oh !  strike  it  out  of  the  list,  I  beg ;  we  cannot  take  slave  sugar : 
it  is  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  British  people  to  buy  slave-grown 
sugar :  it  is  stolen  goods. 

"  Ambassador. — I  bow  to  your  nation's  honourable  scruples.  We  will,  then, 
omit  the  sugar.  Still  there  are  other  commodities  remaining,  in  which  we  may 
effect  an  honourable  exchange,  and  I  hope  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 
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"  Ripon. — Oh,  yes ;  there  are  plenty  of  articles  of  exchange  which  we  shall 
still  be  happy  to  supply  you  with ;  our  irons,  earthenwares,  silks,  woollens,  and 
cottons 

"  Ambassador. — I  beg  pardon  ;  did  your  lordship  say  cottons  ? 

"  Ripon. — Yes ;  we  are  the  largest  dealers  in  cotton  goods  in  the  world ;  and 
we  sell  them  so  cheap  that  they  find  their  way,  more  or  less,  into  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  we  supply  Italy 

"Ambassador. — I  pray  your  lordship's  pardon  for  again  interrupting  you; 
but  may  I  ask — how  is  the  cotton  cultivated ;  is  it  not  by  slave  labour  ? 

"  Ripon. — Why,  ahem !  how  is  it  cultivated  you  say  ?  Why,  ahem !  hem  ! 
why 

"Ambassador. — I  believe  I  can  relieve  your  lordship  from  your  apparent 
embarrassment  by  answering  that  question.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  cotton 
imported  into  England  is  of  slave  cultivation. 

"  Ripon. — Ahem  !     I  believe  it  is  so. 

"  Ambassador. — Then  am  I  to  understand  that  your  people  have  no  religious 
scruple  against  selling  slave-grown  produce  to  the  Brazilians  ? 

"  Ripon. — (Colours  in  his  face,  and  moves  about  uneasily  in  his  chair.) 

"Ambassador. — No  religious  scruples  against  sending  slave-grown  cottons 
into  every  country  in  the  world  ?  No  religious  scruples  against  eating  slave-grown 
rice?  No  religious  scruples  about  smoking  slave-grown  tobacco?  No  religious 
scruples  against  taking  slave-grown  snuff? — (pointing  to  a  gold  snuff-box  lying  on 
the  table).  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  English  people 
are  confined  to  the  article  of  sugar  ? 

"  Ripon. — (Putting  the  snuff-box  in  his  pocket).  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
repeat  that  I  cannot  consent  to  take  your  sugar. 

"  Ambassador. — (Eising  from  his  seat).  My  lord,  I  should  be  the  first  to  do 
homage  to  the  sincere  and  consistent  scruples  of  conscientious  Christians.  But 
whilst  you  are  sending  to  Brazil  sixty  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods  in  a  year, 
I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  the  plea,  that  your 
nation  has,  in  reality,  any  religious  scruples  upon  the  subject  of  slave  labour. 
Excuse  me  if  I  suggest  to  your  lordship  that  other  reasons  may  be  found,  especially 
in  the  monopoly  which  your  colonial  proprietors  enjoy 

"Ripon. — (Interrupting  him).  I  do  assure  your  excellency  that  a  body  of 
religious  men — the  anti-slavery  party — have  urged  these  scruples  upon  her 
majesty's  government.  I  have  to-day  been  waited  upon  by  Joseph  Sturge,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  that  body 

"  Ambassador. — Joseph  Sturge  !  I  have  heard  of  him  and  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  He  is  the  consistent  friend  of  the  oppressed ;  too  consistent,  I 
should  hope,  to  urge  upon  his  government,  whilst  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Brazils  for  receiving  slave-grown  cotton  from  your  country,  to  refuse  slave- grown 
sugar  in  exchange.  Joseph  Sturge  is  a  believer  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
teaches  us  to  '  remove  the  beam  from  our  own  eye  before  we  cast  out  the  mote 
from  our  neighbour's  eye.'  Does  not  Joseph  Sturge  oppose  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  ?" 

[The  door  opens,  and  enter  Joseph  Sturge,  with  a  cotton  cravat;  his  hat 
lined  with  calico ;  his  coat,  &c.,  sewn  with  cotton  thread,  and  his  cotton  pockets 
well  lined  with  slave-wrought  gold  and  silver.  The  Brazilian  ambassador  and 
Lord  Ripon  burst  into  laughter.] 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  These  internal  dissensions; 
these  defections ;  these  ebullitions  of  ill-temper,  as  yet  were  powerless.  His  repu- 
tation for  power  and  ability  went  on  increasing;  but  the  fermentation  and  dis- 
organisation of  the  Conservative  party  also  went  on  increasing.  In  1845,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  The  income-tax,  which  had  been  used 
for  three  years,  was  about  to  expire.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  it  were  to  be 
continued,  what  taxes  were  to  be  removed,  and  the  country  pacified  ? 
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On  the  14th  of  February,  1845,  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  his  budget  for  the  year. 
He  had  to  tell  of  prosperity.  For  the  current  year  the  receipts  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £5,000,000.  For  the  year  following,  and  after  making  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  navy  estimates,  he  promised  a  net  surplus  of  £3,409,000. 
He  proposed  to  continue  the  income-tax,  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
£5,200,000;  and  in  the  customs'  duties  he  effected  abolitions  and  reductions 
which  amounted  altogether  to  £3,338,000.  The  alterations  of  the  duties  on.  four 
articles  alone — sugar,  raw  cotton,  coal  for  export,  and  glass — occasioned  a  loss  of 
£2,740,000.  The  import  duties  on  430  articles  besides  were  entirely  abolished. 
The  success  of  the  scheme  was  great,  although  some  complained  of  the  continuance 
of  the  income-tax,  and  others  demanded  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  principles  of 
commercial  liberty.  The  newspapers,  in  publishing  the  long  list  of  430  articles 
exempted  from  duty,  amused  themselves  with  pointing  out  its  frivolous  conces- 
sions or  curious,  inconsistencies.  "While  our  bread  is  taxed,"  said  one,  "arsenic 
is  admitted  duty  free ;  so  that  if  we  cannot  have  food  at  the  natural  price,  we  may 
have  poison  on  moderate  terms.  Bones  of  cattle  are  liberated  from  duty,  but  the 
flesh  upon  them  remains  subject  to  the  landlord's  tax;  foreign  animals  are  allowed 
to  furnish  us  with  everything  but  meat ;  free  admission  is  granted  to  their  bones, 
their  hides,  their  hair,  their  hoofs,  their  horns,  and  their  tails — to  everything  but 
their  flesh,  which  is  precisely  the  part  of  which  we  stand  most  in  need.  Feathers, 
flock,  and  flower-roots  for  beds,  have  won  the  favour  of  the  Premier ;  but  flocks  of 
sheep  continue  under  the  appropriate  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond."  The 
distinction  maintained  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  between  sugars  produced  by  free  labour 
and  those  grown  in  slave  states,  led  to  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  Macaulay  delivered  one  of  his  most  masterly  speeches.  The 
silence  which  Sir  Eobert  had  preserved  on  the  corn  question  was  commented  on ; 
but,  in  spite  of  these  attacks,  the  Whig  opposition  and  the  Tory  malcontents  were 
embarrassed.  Peel  had,  however,  both  public  favour  and  personal  ascendency  on 
his  side:  even  among  his  adversaries  the  majority  were  secretly  of  his  opinion; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ill-humour  and  internal  disorganisation  of  his  party,  the 
various  portions  of  his  plan  were  adopted,  one  after  another,  by  large  majorities — 
as  it  were,  "  under  the  sway  of  an  external  pressure,,  freely  accepted  by  some,  and 
sadly  submitted  to  by  others." 

Such,  in  reality,  was  the  case.  A  new  idea  was  dominating  in  the  land,  over 
the  Premier  and  his  colleagues — over  his  opponents  and  supporters — over  parlia- 
ment and  people.  "  When  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  wrote  Gruizot,  "  had  established  the 
income-tax  in  1842,  he  had  done  so,  not  from  choice,  nor  with  any  systematic 
purpose,  but  under  the  coercion  of  a  practical  and  pressing  necessity,  to  supply  an 
increasing  deficiency,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  finances  of  the  country.  No 
such  motive  existed  any  longer  for  this  tax;  the  public  revenue  exceeded  the 
expenditure ;  the  extraordinary  remedy  which  had  been  employed  against  an  evil 
which  was  now  cured,  might  be  dispensed  with.  Why  did  Sir  Eobert  still  persist 
in  employing  it  ?  Was  it  with  a  view  to  amass  large  savings  in  the  public 
treasury,  or  to  extinguish  the  national  debt  more  rapidly?  Certainly  not;  it  was 
solely  in  order  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  make  a  great  experiment — to  intro- 
duce gradually  into  the  administration  of  the  state  that  principle  of  free  trade 
which  science  had  proclaimed,  but  which  hitherto  had  only  been  partially  and 
timidly  put  in  practice.  And  whence  did  this  principle  derive  strength  enough  to 
induce  both  the  government  and  the  opposition,  in  spite  of  so  many  conflicting 
interests,  to  accept  it  thus  unanimously?  Was  it  not  from  its  recognition  merely 
as  an  abstract  scientific  truth  ?  By  no  means.  However  great  their  respect  for 
Adam  Smith  and  Eicardo  may  have  been,  neither  Sir  Eobert  Peel  nor  Lord  John 
Eussell  were  endowed  with  so  large  a  measure  of  philosophic  faith.  A  faith  far 
otherwise  aimed,  and  far  more  imperious — the  recognition  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings,  as  the  supreme  object  of  society  and 
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of  government — was  the  superior  power,  of  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  made  himself 
the  minister,  and  which  swayed  all  his  opponents ;  some  of  them  governed  like 
himself,  others  intimidated  or  paralysed  by  this  great  idea,  which  was  clearly  or 
dimly  present  to  their  minds,  either  as  an  incontestable  right,  or  as  an  irresistible 
fact.  This  idea  is,  in  our  days,  the  democratic  idea,  par  excellence ;  and  it  will  be 
the  glory,  as  it  was  the  strength  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  he  was  its  sensible,  its 
most  honest,  and  (for  a  well-regulated  society)  its  boldest  representative." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  more  successful  as  a  commercial  reformer  than  as  a  legis- 
lator on  religious  matters.  He  failed  when  he  undertook  to  deal  with  Maynooth, 
or  the  education  of  factory  children ;  but  his  greatest  failure  was  with  regard  to 
the  disputes  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Under  the  large-hearted  and  energetic  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  endeavouring  to  bring  herself  abreast  with  the  population  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  In  1834,  the  general  assembly  enacted,  that  while  the  lay  patrons 
of  churches  should  retain  their  right  to  present  ministers,  the  communicants  in  a 
parish  should  have  a  right  to  say  whether  or  not  they  approved  of  the  choice;  and 
if  they  dissented,  their  dissent,  without  cause  shown,  should  be  conclusive  as  to 
that  particular  appointment.  There  were  not  wanting  sagacious  men — and  among 
them  must  be  mentioned  Chalmers  himself — who  doubted  whether  the  church  had 
the  power  to  make  such  a  serious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  patrons ;  and  they 
recommended  that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  obtained  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest.  But  they  were  overborne,  in  the  private  deliberations  of  their  party,  by  such 
legal  authorities  as  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  and  Abercromby ;  and  so  the  question  was 
placed  on  the  authority  of  the  church  alone — an  authority  which  was  challenged 
in  the  civil  courts  on  a  very  early  occasion.  This  gallant  assertion  of  her  clergy- 
men, on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  awakened  the  long-dormant  love  of 
the  Scottish  people  for  their  national  church ;  and  when  Chalmers  proclaimed,  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  the  inadequacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  as  set 
up  at  the  Eeformation,  to  provide  for  a  population  which  had  since  more  than 
doubled  in  amount,  and  called  upon  the  friends  of  religion  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
the  demand  was  cheerfully  responded  to.  A  proposition  was  then  made  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  voluntary  and  government  aid  should  be  divided  in  this  way — that 
the  people  should  build  the  churches,  and  that  the  government  should  endow  them. 
But  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  in  power,  looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  different 
light ;  they  could  not  afford  to  offend  the  dissenters,  who  were  their  chief  support- 
ers in  the  Scotch  towns,  and  who  were  much  opposed  to  any  grant  of  money  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  government  were  in  a  dilemma ;  and  they  did  what 
governments  generally  do  under  such  circumstances — they  appointed  a  commission, 
who  inquired.  The  inquiry  consumed  some  time  :  the  report  was  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  the  church  got  nothing  except  a  speech  on  her  behalf  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Had  Sir  E.  Peel  been  in  office,  he  might,  probably,  have  adopted  a  more 
satisfactory  course. 

In  its  distress,  the  leaders  of  the  church  turned  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  as  a 
Conservative  and  a  patron,  had  been  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  by 
the  general  assembly ;  but  who  had  always  conducted  his  opposition  in  a  courteous 
manner.  Besides,  he  had  already  shown  his  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of 
his  native  country  by  the  speech  he  had  made  on  the  subject  of  endowments.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  lordship  should  be  appealed  to,  and  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  aid  in  settling  the  vexed  question.  The  credit  of  composing  the 
differences  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  an  honour,  as  Sir  Eobert  Peel  said,  of 
which  any  statesman  might  well  be  proud.  His  lordship  undertook  the  task ;  in 
which,  however,  he  not  only  failed,  but  did  much  to  alienate  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
followers.  Lord  Aberdeen  proposed  that  the  people,  in  every  case  where  they  made 
objections,  should  state  their  reasons  for  doing  so ;  and  that  then  the  presbytery 
should  judge  whether  their  reasons  were  sufficient  for  the  rejection  of  the  presentee. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  church  leaders,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
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conferring  a  power  upon  the  clergy,  which  was  always  liable  to  abuse,  and  which 
would  be  always  suspected  of  being  abused.  They  remarked  that  such  a  settle- 
ment would  be  doubly  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  because  it  would  be,  in  fact, 
taking  the  power  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Veto  Act,  and  con- 
ferring it  on  the  clergy.  They  proposed,  in  turn,  that  the  people  state  their 
reasons  for  refusing  a  presentee;  but  that  those  reasons,  whether  forcible  or  frivo- 
lous, should  be  equally  valid  if  they  were  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  the 
communicants.  It  was  supposed  (it  appeared  subsequently,  wrongly)  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  consented  to  this  view  of  the  case.  The  negotiators  on  the  part  of  the 
church  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gratified  their  friends  by  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  assented  to  these  views,  and  that  the  reasons  of  the  majority  of 
the  communicants  were  to  be,  in  all  cases,  valid ;  even  though,  to  use  his  lordship's 
own  illustration,  the  only  objection  they  could  urge  against  a  man  was,  that  he  had 
red  hair.  Great  rejoicing  took  place  at  this  announcement,  and  great  was  the 
interest  felt  in  the  forthcoming  bill  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  to  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  embodying  the  principle  which  he  and  the  church  party  had 
agreed  on.  And  in  proportion  to  the  anticipations  formed,  were  the  disgust  and 
indignation  that  were  felt  when  the  bill  actually  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  contained,  after  all,  the  obnoxious  clause — that,  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  parishioners,  the  presbytery  were  to  be  the  judges,  and  might,  if  they  saw 
fit,  set  aside  those  reasons  as  frivolous,  and  ordain  the  presentee  in  the  face  of  a 
resisting  parish. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  logic  of  events  was  solving  the  difficulty  in  a  way  not 
anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the  Scottish  establishment.  In  1839,  Lord  Kintoul 
presented  a  Mr.  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder.  The  congregation  vetoed  the 
appointment.  The  presbytery  were  required  to  take  him  on  trial,  and  they  refused 
to  do  so,  taking  their  stand  on  the  rule  promulgated  by  the  assembly.  The  Court 
of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords  overruled  the  objection.  Thus  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  came  at  once  into  collision.  The  assembly  did  not  contest 
the  right  of  the  court  over  the  temporalities  of  the  ministry,  but  surrendered  the 
stipend,  manse,  &c. ;  with  which  Mr.  Young  and  his  patron  were  content.  Then 
came  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  appointed  minister  of  a  parish  in  which 
only  one  communicant  could  be  found  to  sign  the  call.  The  presbytery,  as  ordered 
by  the  assembly,  presented  another  minister ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  obtained  an  inter- 
dict from  the  Court  of  Session.  Eeduced  to  the  dilemma  of  disobeying  either  the 
civil  or  spiritual  powers,  the  presbytery  preferred  to  obey  the  civil.  The  seven 
ministers  composing  the  presbytery  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  general 
assembly;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  deposed,  and  their  parishes 
declared  vacant.  The  deposed  ministers  appealed  to  parliament,  and  obtained  an 
interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  preachers  appointed  by  the  assembly. 
For  two  years  a  violent  agitation  raged  throughout  Scotland — the  partisans  of  the 
intrusionists  and  the  non-intrusionists  actually,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  coming 
to  blows.  In  the  session  of  1843,  Lord  Aberdeen,  representing  the  former,  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  might  have  been  effective  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  which  now  was  offered  too  late  to  help  an  amicable  settlement,  though  it 
armed  the  presbytery  with  the  power  of  rejecting  ministers  nominated  by  lay 
patrons.  The  bill  passed  slowly  through  very  thin  Houses ;  and  before  it  became 
law,  the  schism  had  ended  in  secession.  In  reply  to  a  memorial  from  the  assembly 
to  the  government,  Sir  James  Grraham  wrote — "Her  majesty's  ministers,  now 
understanding  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  of  other  patrons,  will  satisfy  the  church,  are  bound  with  firmness  to 
declare  that  they  cannot  advise  her  majesty  to  consent  to  the  grant  of  any  such 
demand."  The  assembly  appealed  from  the  ministry  to  parliament;  but  the 
Commons  decided,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  by  211  to  76,  against  considering 
their  petition.  The  matter  was  deemed  of  little  importance.  Neither  Whigs  nor 
Tories,  for  a  moment,  believed  that  ministers  of  religion  would  ever  give  up  income 
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and  home,  and  social  position,  for  conscience'  sake.  Such  a  spectacle  had  been 
rare  in  England  since  Bartholomew's-day.  It  is  true  clergymen  had  occasionally 
appealed  to  parliament  for  relief  from  acts  and  subscriptions  they  had  deemed 
inconsistent  with  scripture;  but  where  that  relief  had  been  refused,  they  had 
invariably  got  the  better  of  their  scruples,  and  continued  the  receipt  of  the  pay  of 
the  state.  In  England  and  Scotland  alike,  there  was  an  active  and  enlightened 
dissent,  whose  ministers  had  long  trusted  to  Christian  liberality  for  support,  and 
who  preferred  so  to  labour,  than  to  belong  to  a  church  which,  according  to  them, 
had  so  much  at  variance  with  the  claims  of  conscience  and  of  God.  But  then 
dissent  was  only  supported  by  the  people.  All  the  aristocracy  and  fashion  of  the 
country  were  on  the  side  of  the  church,  and  against  the  vulgar  people  who  pleaded 
conscience,  and  took  for  their  sole  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Word  of 
God.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  statesmen  of  that  day  made  a  great  blunder. 
They  thought — and  they  had  every  reason  to  think  so — that  the  Scottish  estab- 
lished clergy  would  grumble  and  remonstrate,  and  then,  after  the  manner  of  the 
clergy,  swallow  their  remonstrance,  and  quietly  accept  what  the  state  chose  to  give. 
In  Scotland,  for  a  wonder — and  to  the  honour  of  human  nature — the  other,  and 
nobler,  alternative  was  adopted. 

On  May  the  18th,  1844,  the  crisis  came.  On  that  day,  the  assembly  met  in 
St.  Andrew's  church,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Welch,  the  moderator  of  the  former  assem- 
bly, took  the  chair  as  customary;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  business,  read  a 
declaration  of  secession  on  the  part  of  himself  and  brethren.  The  seceders  then 
rose,  took  their  hats,  and  walked  in  procession,  headed  by  the  moderator  and 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  accompanied  by  applauding  spectators,  to  a  hall  at  Canon 
Mills,  where  300  more  seceding  clergymen,  and  a  large  body  of  laymen,  had 
assembled.  They  there  constituted  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  declaring  that 
they  seceded  from  an  alliance  with  the  state,  not  because  they  objected  to  that 
alliance  in  itself,  but  because  the  state  had  sought  to  degrade  and  enslave  the 
church.  They  appealed  to  the  voluntary  principle — not  voluntarily,  but  from  com- 
pulsion. It  yielded  them,  however,  a  hearty  response.  In  spite  of  the  hardness  of 
the  times,  £300,000  were  subscribed  in  a  few  months.  The  people  all  through  the 
land  were  in  their  favour.  The  Eump  that  remained  in  the  establishment  had  to 
preach,  for  a  long  time,  to  bare  walls.  To  the  Free  Church  there  were,  at  first, 
many  difficulties.  The  great  landowners  refused  sites  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship.  The  preachers  were  compelled  to  hold  forth,  like  their  Divine  Master,  by 
the  highways,  in  the  fields,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  from  the  boat  moored  by 
the  water's  edge.  Among  the  crowd  that  looked,  with  throbbing  heart  and  tearful 
eye,  upon  the  procession  from  St.  Andrew's  church  to  Canon  Mills,  was  Lord 
Francis  Jeffrey.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — "  Thank  God  I  am  a  Scotchman ! 
In  no  other  country  could  such  a  sight  be  seen." 

We  all  know  how  much  the  age  is  fashioned  by  the  man.  At  the  bottom  of 
every  great  movement  there  is  a  man.  To  one  man  alone — to  the  eloquence,  and 
the  influence,  and  the  heroic  determination  of  one  man  alone,  is  this  proud  page 
in  Scottish  story  due.  That  one  man  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  light  and  glory  of 
religious  Scotland  in  these  latter  days.  A  short  account  of  this  extraordinary 
man  (for  such,  undoubtedly,  he  was)  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  born  in  the  small  and  humble  village  of  Anstruther,  in  the 
east  of  Fife,  in  1778,  of  parents  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  At  an  early  age, 
having  given  some  indications  of  genius,  he  was,  fortunately  for  himself  and  his 
country,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  mathematical  and  chemical 
classes.  He  first  entered  on  his  public  career  by  accepting,  in  1802,  the  office  of 
assistant  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  near  Hawick.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Kilmany,  a  beautiful  parish  in  Fife ;  and  while  there  assisted  in 
the  mathematical  class  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  also  lectured  on  chemistry.  For 
several  years  during  his  ministrations  in  this  secluded  spot,  he  belonged  to  that 
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section  of  the  then  church  of  Scotland  known  by  the  name  of  "  Moderate ;"  and  is 
said  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  his  philosophical  pursuits  and  studies,  than  to 
the  graver  and  more  important  interests  of  his  pulpit  and  his  flock.  Here  it  was 
that  he  wrote  the  first  work  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  name ;  and  here  a  most 
remarkable  change  took  place  in  his  character  and  deportment.  Being  employed 
to  write  the  article  "  Christianity"  for  the  Encyclopaedia,  Britannica,  his  mind 
was  first  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religious  truth.  It  is 
said,  that  after  finishing  an  article,  or  rather  a  rough  draft,  on  the  above  subject, 
he  showed  it  to  an  aged  dissenting  clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he 
was  very  intimate ;  who,  after  reading  it  very  carefully,  returned  it,  and  strongly 
and  affectionately  advised  him  to  go  home  and  study  his  Bible  more ;  which  advice 
he  took,  and  re-wrote  the  treatise  under  very  different  views  and  feelings.  With 
his  characteristic  determination,  he  altered  his  style,  and  manner,  and  system,  from 
the  very  foundation,  and  became  at  once,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  preacher  of 
Christ  crucified.  While  engaged  in  writing  this  article  he  was  induced  to  fear 
that  the  church  of  Scotland  was  losing  its  early  evangelical  character,  and  a  con- 
viction was  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  must  abandon  the  "Moderate"  party,  and 
cling  to  what  was  known  as  the  "Evangelical,"  or  popular  party,  just  rising  into 
note  in  the  church. 

In  1808,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Stability  of  National  Resources,  advancing  a  theory  of  a  more  selfish  than  a  cos- 
mopolitan character,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  resources  of  this 
country  were  such  that,  if  well  cultivated  and  husbanded,  we  might  live  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  trade.  This  fundamental  error  in  his  theory  of  political 
economy,  prepared  the  way  for  other  publications  of  a  political  or  social  character, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  defend  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  to  oppose  free  trade. 

In  1814,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  on  private  business;  and  calling  on  Mr. 
Fleming,  one  of  the  city  ministers,  with  a  view  of  preaching  for  him,  was  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  he  was  to  preach  himself.  However,  he  got  a  note  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel;  and  hurrying  down,  got 
there  just  as  Mr.  Jones  was  about  to  mount  the  pulpit,  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
seized  him  by  the  tail  of  the  gown,  and  presented  the  note.  Mr.  Jones,  much 
surprised,  read  it,  and  on  seeing  its  tenor,  retired  to  the  vestry,  beckoning  him  to 
follow  ;  and  there,  placing  on  him  his  own  gown  and  bands,  told  him  to  "  mount 
the  pulpit,  and  preach  like  a  man  of  God."  Mr.  Chalmers  took  for  his  text  that 
passage  in  John,  where  Christ  says,  "If  thou  hadst  known  who  it  was  that  said, 
give  me  to  drink,"  &c. ;  from  which  he  preached  a  sermon  so  powerful  and  im- 
pressive, that  from  that  day  forward  he  was  set  down  as  the  giant  of  the  age. 

His  popularity  and  usefulness  increased,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  spread  into  distant  places.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he 
would  not  long  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  sphere  much  too  circumscribed  for  his 
gigantic  powers;  and  in  1815,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  laboured  with  much  zeal  and  success  in  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  poor,  till  1819,  when  he  was  translated  to  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  then  con- 
taining a  population  of  nearly  12,000  souls,  who  had  been  hitherto  miserably 
neglected.  Being  in  the  full  vigour  of  bodily  and  mental  energies,  he  commenced 
the  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  great  Master, 
he  went  boldly  into  the  lanes  and  the  highways  to  compel  them  to  come  in.  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  carry  it  to  those,  who,  either  from  carelessness  or  hostility,  refused  to 
come  to  it.  In  1823,  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's  having 
become  vacant,  he  was  unexpectedly  elected  to  fill  it,  and  soon  raised  the  depart- 
ment of  Moral  Philosophy  to  a  high  eminence  in  the  curriculum  of  that  institu- 
tion. From  the  time  that  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  royal  commissioner,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  in  Edinburgh,  in  1816  (the  popular  effect 
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of  which  was  great),  he  was  repeatedly  offered  the  pastorship  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Edinburgh  churches ;  but  conceiving  that  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  such 
as  qualified  him  better  for  teaching  than  preaching,  he  refused  them  all.  A  course 
of  astronomical  sermons,  also  preached  in  Edinburgh,  contributed  much  to 
establish  his  fame,  and  he  became  so  much  a  favourite  with  the  public  whenever 
he  appeared  thereafter,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  felt  the  burden  of  "  a  popu- 
larity of  stare,  and  pressure,  and  animal  heat."  This  remark  had  reference  more 
particularly  to  some  of  his  appearances  in  London,  where  Canning,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  several  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  many  others,  elbowed  their  way  into  crowded  churches  to  hear  him,  and  who 
were  impressed,  to  use  the  words  of  Foster,  with  that  eloquence  which  "  strikes  on 
your  mind  with  irresistible  force,  and  leaves  you  not  the  possibility  of  asking  or 
thinking  whether  it  be  eloquence ;"  or,  to  adopt  Lord  Jeffrey's  still  more  cha- 
racteristic description,  "  He  could  not  say  what  it  was  ;  but  there  was  something 
altogether  remarkable  about  the  man.  The  effects .  produced  by  his  eloquence 
reminded  him  more  of  what  he  had  read  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  heard." 

In  1828,  the  chair  of  divinity  in  Edinburgh  became  vacant;  and  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council  being  the  patrons,  unanimously  elected  Dr.  Chalmers 
(for  he  had  now  his  LL.D.  and  D.D.)  to  the  office.  Here  he  had  reached  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition,  and  devoted  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  duties  of 
his  appointment  that  his  students  increased  in  number  to  a  very  inconvenient 
extent.  For  four  years  he  pursued  his  course  in  this  chair  with  comparative 
abstraction  from  public  affairs;  but  in  1832,  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined 
to  bring  him  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  where,  as  the  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  church,  he  commenced  a  struggle  for  church  extension,  which  ended 
in  the  disruption  of  1843,  and  the  establishmeut  of  the  Free  Church. 

No  sooner  had  the  doctor  set  himself  to  work  out  his  great  problem  of  church 
establishments  being  the  emanation  from  which  Christianity  might,  by  an  aggres- 
sive movement,  take  possession  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  while 
dissent,  as  an  attractive  institution,  would  draw  off  some  of  those  already  religiously 
disposed,  than  he  felt  the  dissenters  more  difficult  to  manage  than  he  had  expected, 
and  the  government  less  willing  to  build  new  churches,  and  give  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  absolute  power  in  the  management  of  them,  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  although  they  could  not  agree  to 
many  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  notions  of  ecclesiastical  government,  yet  sympathised  with 
him  in  his  non-intrusion  doctrines,  and  backed  him  up  in  his  efforts  to  retain  for 
the  whole  male  communicants  of  the  church,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a 
right  to  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  voice  in  the  election  of  ministers.  The 
doctor,  in  obedience  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  first  proposed  and  carried  in  the 
assembly  an  act  called  "  The  Veto  Act,"  which  professedly  gave  to  male  commu- 
nicants in  the  churches  the  power  to  say  "No,"  when  a  patron  presented  a  licen- 
tiate to  a  vacant  charge,  assigning  no  reasons  for  the  negation.  The  well-known 
Auchterarder  case  arose  out  of  this  act ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  having  decided 
that  the  church  of  Scotland  had  thus  overreached  herself,  an  appeal  on  popular 
grounds  was  made  to  the  Commons,  but  without  effect.  The  doctor  now  counselled 
a  secession  from  the  establishment ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1844,  no  fewer  than 
474  ministers  left  the  church. 

The  new  assembly  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
and  henceforth  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  schemes  of  the  Free 
Church.  His  last  effort  was  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  college 
and  university  buildings,  in  the  final  act  of  which  he  was  engaged,  previous  to  the 
buildings  being  commenced,  when  he  was  struck  down,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  appearance  and  mode  of  speaking  marked  him  at  once  as  no 
common  man.     In  stature  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  very  stout,  large-boned, 
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and  muscular,  but  not  at  all  approaching  to  corpulency.  His  eye,  especially  when 
excited,  had  a  grey  glare  of  insanity  about  it ;  his  forehead  was  very  broad  arid 
massy,  but  not  particularly  lofty — his  step  was  quick  and  eager — his  accents  fast 
and  hurrying — his  gesture  awkward,  and  his  delivery  monotonous  :  but  yet,  when 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  when  fairly  within  his  subject,  these  drawbacks  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  fierce  and  rapid  stream  of  his  eloquence. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  As  we  have  shown,  he  has  seated 
himself  once  more  on  the  opposition  benches  ;  yet  he  gives  to  Lord  Eussell  a 
cheerful  support.  The  old  questions  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  his 
government  reappear  under  his  successors  :  new  ones  arise ;  and  he  hastens  to 
take  part  in  their  discussion.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  of 
popular  education.  Sir  Eobert,  during  his  administration,  had  not  forgotten  it ; 
and  the  sum  of  £30,000,  which,  since  1833,  had  been  annually  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  assistance  of  schools,  had  been  raised,  on  his  recommendation,  first  to 
£40,000,  then  to  £75,000,  and  finally  to  £100,000  ;  but  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  developing  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Such  an  opportunity  was  furnished 
him  during  the  session  of  1847,  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  himself  brought  forward 
the  question  of  popular  education,  with  a  mass  of  details  and  a  solemnity  which 
indicated  the  importance  that  the  Whig  cabinet  attached  to  it.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
entered  warmly  into  the  matter. 

And  now  we  hasten  on  to  that  June  morning,  in  1850,  when  Sir  Eobert  went 
forth  to  take  his  last  ride.  Thrown  from  his  horse,  and  carried  home,  he  lay,  rest- 
less and  delirious,  on  his  bed  of  pain — ail  England,  high  and  low,  sympathising — 
till  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  July  he  died.  In  the  House  of  Commons — in  the 
French  assembly — all  over  Europe — the  loss  was  referred  to  as  a  national  calamity : 
and  whilst  these  eulogies,  these  regrets,  these  universal  testimonies  of  esteem  and 
sympathy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  still  resounding,  on  July  9th,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  deceased  statesman  were  borne 
from  Dray  ton  Manor,  across  the  park  and  fields,  to  the  parish  church.  It  was  his 
wish  to  be  buried  there,  else  the  nation  would  gladly  have  placed  him  amongst  the 
illustrious  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  family,  his  principal  political  friends, 
his  servants,  his  tenants  and  labourers,  formed  the  procession.  The  weather  was 
gloomy ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  a  thick  fog,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  covered  the  face  of  the  country.  A  numerous  multitude,  from 
Tamworth  and  the  surrounding  villages,  had,  nevertheless,  assembled.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  coffin,  all  stood  uncovered,  motionless,  and  mute:  slowly  it  was 
carried  through  the  graveyard  to  the  church-door.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
was  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar;  and  when  it  had  entered  the  church,  the  crowd 
pressed  eagerly,  but  noiselessly,  into  the  edifice  :  and  thus  the  desire  of  Sir  Eobert 
was  religiously  fulfilled.  His  body  was  lowered,  without  pomp  or  ostentation,  into 
the  vault  in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  interred — followed  by  the  regrets 
and  prayers  of  the  humble  population  among  whom  he  lived  when  he  was  not 
engaged  in  governing  the  state. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  wrote  Guizot,  "  invited  me  to 
spend  some  days  at  his  residence,  Drayton  Manor ;  and  I  retain  the  most  pleasur- 
able recollections  of  this  visit,  which  I  enjoyed  with  two  of  my  friends — M.  Dunon 
and  the  Duke  de  Montebello.  I  there  saw  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  population  of  his  estates ;  Lady  Peel,  still  beauti- 
ful, passionately  and  modestly  devoted  to  her  husband ;  a  charming  daughter  (since 
married  to  a  son  of  Lord  Camoys) ;  three  sons — one  a  captain  in  the  navy,  already 
renowned  for  the  most  brilliant  courage ;  the  second,  who  had  just  made  a  suc- 
cessful debut  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  third  still  engaged  in  his  studies.  On 
the  estate,  numerous  and  prosperous  farmers,  among  whom  was  one  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  brothers,  who  had  preferred  an  agricultural  life  to  any  other  career ;  great 
works  of  rural  improvement  (and  more  particularly  in  drainage)  in  progress,  which 
Sir  E.  Peel  watched  closely,  and  explained  to  us  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
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details.  Altogether  a  beautiful  domestic  existence,  grand  and  simple,  and  broadly 
active :  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  an  affectionate  gravity,  less  animated,  less 
expansive,  and  less  easy  than  our  manners  desire  or  permit ;  political  recollections 
perpetuated  in  a  gallery  of  portraits,  most  of  them  of  contemporaries ;  some  Sir  R. 
Peel's  colleagues  in  government ;  others,  distinguished  men  with  whom  he  had  been, 
brought  in  contact.  Out-of-doors,  between  the  landlord  and  the  surrounding 
population,  a  great  distance,  strongly  marked  in  manners,  but  filled  up  by  frequent 
relations  full  of  equity  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  superior,  without  any 
appearance  of  envy  or  servility  on  the  part  of  inferiors.  I  there  beheld  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  the  legitimate  hierarchy  of  positions  and  persons,  without 
any  aristocratic  recollections  or  pretensions,  and  amid  a  general  and  mutual  feeling 
of  right  and  respect."  What  a  charming  picture !  How  sad  to  think  it  was  so 
soon  to  be  destroyed.  Thus  revered  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  Liberals  as  well 
as  the  Conservatives — himself  a  power  in  the  state — Sir  Eobert  might  have  looked 
forward  to  many  years  of  happy  and  useful  existence ;  to  peace  after  storm ;  to  sun- 
shine after  shade.  It  was  otherwise  decreed. 

"  It  becomes,"  writes  Gruizot,  "  great  men  to  die  with  modesty ;  and  it 
becomes  great  nations  splendidly  to  honour  their  memory."  England  immediately 
proceeded  to  discharge  her  pious  duty  in  this  respect.  In  London,  at  Manchester, 
at  Glasgow,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Birmingham,  at  Leeds,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
other  towns,  meetings  were  held,  and  municipal  corporations  adopted  resolutions 
for  the  erection  of  monuments  and  statues  to  his  memory.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
Lord  John  Russell  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  expressive 
of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable  a  loss.  The  House  adopted  the  pro- 
position at  once ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  it  received  official  intimation  that  the 
queen  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  desire.  In  the 
previous  week,  a  committee  had  opened,  in  the  name  of  the  working  classes,  a 
penny  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
a  "  poor  man's  national  monument."  Mr.  Cobden  was  requested  to  allow  the  use 
of  his  name  as  one  of  the  patrons.  He  wrote,  in  reply — "  It  will  be  to  me  a  melan- 
choly satisfaction  to  be  associated  in  so  appropriate  a  mode  of  expressing  the 
almost  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  great  public  benefactor.  The 
illustrious  statesman  who  has  been  taken  away  from  us  with  such  awful  suddenness, 
sacrificed  every  other  object  of  ambition  to  secure  to  the  firesides  and  workshops 
of  the  toiling  multitudes  of  this  country,  the  blessings  of  increased  prosperity, 
health,  and  happiness.  He  knew  the  immediate  penalty  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  service  he  was  rendering  the  nation ;  but  he  relied,  with  prophetic  faith,  upon 
the  future  verdict  of  the  people.  In  the  moment  of  his  severest  trial,  when 
delivering  the  speech  which  closed  his  official  career — after  speaking  of  the  ties  of 
party,  which  he  had  severed  for  ever — of  the  political  friendships  he  had  converted 
into  bitter  enmities — of  the  floodgates  of  calumny  he  had  let  loose  upon  himself — 
after  recounting  mournfully,  but  without  repining,  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  he 
turned  for  sympathy  and  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  *  *  *  Thus,  in  the 
work  you  have  undertaken,  you  are,  perhaps,  unconsciously  realising  the  aspirations 
of  the  departed  statesman." 

Testimonies  from  the  friends,  or  the  colleagues,  or  the  contemporaries  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  are  scarcely  needed ;  yet  a  due  regard  to  history  compels  us  to  give  a 
few. 

"  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose  truth  and 
justice  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence ;  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire 
to  promote  the  public  service.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  communication  with 
him,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not  show  the  greatest  attachment 
to  truth ;  and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  the  smallest  reason  for 
suspecting  that  he  stated  anything  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact. 
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I  could  not,  my  lords,  let  this  conversation  come  to  a  close  without  stating  that 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  strongest  characteristic  feature  of  his  character." 
And  Sir  Robert  was  this :  he  was  sincere  and  devoted,  in  spite  of  his  cold  and  stiff 
exterior.  In  his  busiest  days,  and  when  most  tried  by  personal  and  official  responsi- 
bilities— as  poor  Haydon  testified — he  had  ever  a  willing  ear  and  a  helping  hand 
for  a  tale  of  suffering  and  distress. 

"  On  seeing  him  (Sir  Robert)  at  Court,"  writes  Guizot,  "  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Windsor,  I  was  struck  by  a  little  constraint  and  stiffness  in  his  attitude ; 
he  was  evidently  the  most  important  and  most  respected  man  there,  and  yet  he 
did  not  look  as  if  he  were  at  home :  his  sway  did  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from 
embarrassment :  he  governed  without  reigning.  No  one  felt  or  expressed  a  deeper 
and  more  affectionate  respect  for  the  ancient  institutions,  the  ancient  manners, 
the  whole  old  social  order  of  his  country.  He  revered  and  loved  the  past,  though 
he  was  not  of  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  regarded  aristocratic  distinctions  and 
honours  with  something  more  than  indifference."  In  1835,  after  his  tenure  of 
office,  he  refused  an  earldom  offered  him  by  William  IV.  At  a  later  period,  Queen 
Victoria,  who  had  contracted  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  felt  the  full  value  of  his 
services,  desired  to  bestow  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  but  Sir  Robert 
peremptorily  declined  it.  In  the  same  spirit  Lady  Peel  refused  to  be  made  a 
viscountess  on  the  death  of  her  husband — thus  acting  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  deceased  statesman,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  dated  May  8th,  1844: — 
"I  sincerely  hope  and  desire  that  no  member  of  my  family  will  either  seek  or 
accept,  if  it  should  be  offered  to  him,  any  title,  distinction,  or  reward,  on  account 
of  the  services  which  I  may  have  rendered  in  parliament,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
government.  If  my  sons,  by  their  own  efforts,  acquire  any  title  to  such  distinc- 
tions, they  will  probably  receive,  if  they  desire  them,  the  rewards  due  to  their  own 
personal  merits ;  but  it  is  my  positive  wish  that  no  title  or  mark  of  honour  should 
be  sought  or  accepted  by  them,  on  account  of  the  great  offices  I  fill,  or  the  acts 
which  were  effected  by  me." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Guizot  remarks — "Never,  assuredly,  was  the 
democratic  principle  to  each  man,  according  to  his  deserts  and  deeds,  manifested 
in  a  higher  sphere,  or  by  an  act  of  more  severe  and  complete  disinterestedness. 
Never,  perhaps,  I  may  also  say,  were  the  inmost  heart  and  character  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  more  completely  revealed.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  an  honest  servant 
of  the  state ;  proud,  with  a  sort  of  humility,  and  desiring  to  shine  with  no  bril- 
liancy extrinsic  to  his  natural  sphere ;  devoted  to  his  country,  without  any  craving 
for  reward ;  heedless  of  fixed  principles,  or  long-standing  political  combinations ; 
anxious,  at  all  times,  to  ascertain  what  was  demanded  by  the  public  interest,  and 
ready  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  caring  either  for  their  parties  and  their 
rules  of  conduct,  or  for  his  own  acts  and  words ;  severing  himself  from  the  past 
without  cynical  indifference;  braving  the  future  without  adventurous  boldness; 
solely  swayed  by  the  desire  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present,  and  to  do  himself 
honour  by  delivering  his  country  from  peril  or  embarrassment.  He  was  thus,  in 
turn,  a  Conservative  and  a  Reformer ;  a  Tory,  a  Whig,  and  almost  a  Radical ; 
popular  and  unpopular ;  using  his  strength  with  equal  ardour — sometimes  in 
making  an  obstinate  resistance,  sometimes  in  yielding  concessions  which  were, 
perhaps,  excessive ;  more  wise  than  provident,  more  courageous  than  firm ;  but 
always  sincere,  patriotic,  and  marvellously  adapted,  in  a  period  of  transition  like 
ours,  to  conduct  the  government  of  modern  society,  as  it  has  become,  and  as  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  the 
democratic  principles  and  feelings  which  have  been  fermenting  in  Europe  for 
fifteen  centuries,  and  which,  in  our  days,  are  gaining  victories,  in  regard  to  which 
no  one  can  yet  tell  what  will  be  their  true  and  final  result." 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  friend  and  admirer.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  a 
bitter  opponent.  Mr.  Disraeli  writes — 

"  Nature  had  combined,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  many  admirable  parts.     In  him  a 
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physical  frame,  incapable  of  fatigue,  was  united  with  an  understanding  equally 
vigorous  and  flexible.  He  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  method  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  with  great  powers  of  application,  which  were  sustained  by  a  prodigious 
memory;  while  he  could  communicate  his  acquisitions  with  clear  and  fluent 
elocution. 

"  Such  a  man,  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  sphere  of  life,  would 
probably  have  become  remarkable.  Ordained  from  his  youth  to  be  busied  with 
the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  such  a  man,  after  long  years  of  observation,  practice, 
and  perpetual  discipline,  would  have  become  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life — a  transcendent  administrator  of  public  business,  and  a 
matchless  master  of  debate  in  a  popular  assembly.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
method  which  was  natural  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  matured  into  a  habit  of  such 
expertness,  that  no  one  in  the  despatch  of  affairs  ever  adapted  the  means  more 
fitly  to  the  end.  His  original  flexibility  had  ripened  into  consummate  tact :  his 
memory  had  accumulated  such  stores  of  political  information,  that  he  could  bring- 
luminously  together  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  or  illustrate  a  subject; 
while,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  equally  eminent  in  exposition  and  reply : 
in  the  first,  distinguished  by  his  arrangement,  his  clearness,  and  his  completeness ; 
in  the  second,  ready,  ingenious,  and  adroit ;  prompt  in  detecting  the  weak  points 
of  an  adversary,  and  dexterous  in  extricating  himself  from  an  embarrassing 
position. 

"  Thus  gifted,  and  thus  accomplished,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  great  deficiency — 
he  was  without  imagination.  Wanting  imagination,  he  wanted  prescience.  No 
one  was  more  sagacious  when  dealing  with  the  circumstances  before  him :  no 
one  penetrated  the  present  with  more  acuteness  and  accuracy.  His  judgment 
was  faultless,  provided  he  had  not  to  deal  with  the  future.  Thus  it  happened, 
through  his  long  career,  that  while  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  prudent^ 
he,  after  a  display  of  admirable  tactics,  concluded  his  campaigns  by  surrendering 
at  discretion.  He  was  so  adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resistance  even  beyond  its 
term ;  but  so  little  foreseeing,  that  often,  in  the  very  triumph  of  his  manoeuvres, 
he  found  himself  in  an  untenable  position.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  abrogation  of  our  commercial 
system,  were  all  carried  in  haste  or  in  passion,  and  without  conditions  or  mitigatory 
arrangements."  Mr.  Disraeli  remarks  on  his  bad  manner,  his  dangerous  sym- 
pathy with  the  creations  of  others,  and  his  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  but  admits  "  his  disposition  was  good  ;  there  was  nothing  petty  about  him ; 
he  was  very  free  from  rancour ;  he  was  not  only  vindictive,  but  partly  by  tem- 
perament, and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  discipline,  he  was  even  magnanimous." 

While  philosophers  and  statesmen  thus  wrote  concerning  the  departed,  the 
people  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend,  who  had  made  life  easier  for  them,  and 
had  lent  to  their  homes  an  additional  charm.  In  the  content?  which  has  ever  since 
prevailed — in  the  prosperity  which  has  ever  since  smiled  upon  the  land,  the  nation 
sees  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  justified,  and  finds  his  noblest  and  most  per- 
manent memorial. 

All  this  time  Palmerston  was  far  from  sleeping.  Of  the  foreign  adminis- 
tration of  his  rival  he  was  a  severe  critic ;  but  he  by  no  means  confined  himself 
to  questions  of  foreign  or  international  policy.  He  supported  Lord  Ashley's  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  mines  and  factories ;  he  blamed  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
contended  that  he  had  been  degraded  by  Daniel  Webster.  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
find  fault  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  his  absurd,  bombastic  Somnauth  pro- 
clamation. He  brought  before  parliament  the  affairs  of  Servia,  about  which  there 
was  a  great  risk  of  a  European  war.  He  supported  the  Maynooth  grant. 
He  spoke  on  the  Greek;  loan  the  Tahiti  affair;  the  protestant  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem  and  Scinde ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  on  which,  on  one 
occasion,  he  made  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning 
here  the  exertions  Lord  Palmerston  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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The  maintenance  of  the  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Africa  belonged  to  his  depart- 
ment while  foreign  minister ;  and  both  by  the  maintenance  of  that  squadron  in 
.an  efficient  state,  and  by  entering  into  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  trade  on  their  part,  he  never 
wavered  nor  even  relaxed  his  exertions.  There  were  many  charges  on  that 
question ;  but  there  were  none  as  regards  Lord  Palmerston.  The  maintenance  of 
the  squadron  has  been  inveighed  against  as  an  unprofitable  expense :  even  the  old 
friends  of  the  negro,  some  of  them,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  violent  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable ;  but  his  lordship  remained  ever 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  first  blow  which  he  struck  was  in  1 840,  and  which  was 
most  effectively  delivered  by  Captain  Denman,  son  of  the  distinguished  judge,  who 
was  then  in  command  of  the  African  squadron.  It  was  at  that  time  the  practice  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-dealers  to  buy  up  large  consignments  of  slaves  from 
the  African  chiefs,  and  confine  them  in  large  wooden  buildings,  called  barracoons,  till 
a  slave-ship  was  ready  to  start  for  Brazil  or  Cuba.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
if  the  barracoons  could  be  destroyed,  one  great  facility  for  obtaining  cargoes  of 
slaves  would  be  got  rid  of.  Accordingly,  Captain  Denman  was  instructed  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  chief  of  the  district,  to  obtain  permission  to  destroy  the  barracoons. 
The  assent  was  gained — the  thing  was  done ;  and  the  slave-trade  in  that  form  was 
nearly  crushed.  This  blow  was  followed  up  by  others  equally  effective :  and  the 
credit  of  this  must  be  placed  to  Lord  Palmerston's  account.  At  the  same  time, 
while  in  opposition,  he  ridiculed  the  absurd  idea  of  endeavouring  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  sugar  on  humanitarian  grounds.  As  far,  at  least,  as  Palmerston  was  con- 
cerned, Peel  did  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  opposition  in  their  march  of 
improvement,  when  the  latter  was  deserted  by  a  powerful  body  of  his  own 
friends. 

The  history  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  five  years  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's 
government,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  peculiarly  barren  in  great  events,  or  in  great 
political  controversies.  Europe  was  at  peace,  and  seemed  resolved  to  remain  so. 
Monarchs  and  their  advisers  endeavoured,  by  their  compliments  and  assurances,  to 
persuade  themselves,  and  each  other,  that  the  revolutionary  hurricane  was  over, 
and  that  courts  and  thrones  were  now  secure.  The  history  of  France,  at  this  time, 
is  a  history  of  fulsome  compliments,  exchanged  between  the  King  of  the  French 
and  his  two  representative  Chambers.  Louis  Philippe  assured  the  deputies  that 
they  never  before  enjoyed  such  a  good  constitution  ;  and  the  deputies  assured  Louis 
Philippe  that  they  never  before  had  such  a  good  king. 

In  1842,  Eaikes  writes  from  Paris,  in  an  encouraging  tone,  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — "  The  nation,  en  masse,  is  au  fond  Conservative,  because  all  classes 
here  are,  comparatively  speaking,  at  their  ease,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  what  they 
might  risk  by  a  change.  Would  to  Grod  that  England  presented  the  same  en- 
couraging aspect.  *  *  *  *  There  is  a  force  of  75,000  men  in  and  about 
Paris,  besides  the  national  guard,  who,  to  preserve  their  own  property,  will  fight  to 
the  last  man.  The  press  here  has  been  very  much  subdued  by  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings against  Dupotet ;  they  continue  merely  to  growl  like  a  sulky  mastiff  after 
a  sound  beating,  who  is  cowed,  and  dares  not  bite."  France  at  peace,  means 
Europe  at  peace ;  so,-  for  a  while,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  an  easy  time  of  it ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  critic,  has  less  to  find  fault  with. 

His  last  words,  out  of  office,  deserve  recording.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  ministry,  in  1846,  Lord  Pal- 
merston said — "  The  right  honourable  baronet  has  paid  a  just  and  deserved 
compliment  to  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.  When  the  House  and  the  country 
look  to  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  these  events,  they  will  see  the  name  of 
Richard  Cobden — a  man  distinguished  by  great  zeal  and  enlightenment  in  advanc- 
ing a  great  and  important  change  in  our  commercial  code  ;  and  a  man,  likewise, 
who  presents,  in  his  own  person,  a  distinguished  result  of  that  parliamentary 
reform  which  has  produced  this  among  other  great  results." 
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CHAPTEE     XLVIIL 

LORD  PALMERSTON  A  THIRD   TIME   FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 

ONCE  more  there  has  been  a  shuffle  in  the  cards,  and  the  destinies  of  England 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 

Earl  Grey  has  swallowed  his  scruples  with  respect  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
sits  in  the  same  cabinet  with  his  lordship. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  indispensable  to  his  party.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  do  without  him. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when,  under  William  IV.,  the  Whigs  returned  to  power 
after  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  short  administration,  it  is  certain  that  his  lordship's  re- 
sumption of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  not  the  matter-of-course  which  it  has  been 
generally  assumed.  The  secret  intrigues  of  that  period  have  not  yet  been  fully 
divulged ;  but  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  Whig  statesmen  had  long  been 
patriotically  engaged  in  thwarting  each  other;  and  even  the  proud  and  high- 
minded  chief.  Earl  Grrey,  felt  himself  the  object  of  much  private  jealousy.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  was  offered,  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  to  Lord  John  Kussell ;  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  declined  it,  and  selected  another  post  in  the  government, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  again  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  majesty's  reign,  even  Lord  Palmerston  suffered 
much  in  popularity.  He  had  not  the  credit  of  being  a  very  earnest  reformer  ;  nor 
was  he  considered  a  statesman.  He  was,  at  best,  considered  a  good  man  of 
business,  combining  pleasantry  and  jocularity  with  a  certain  steady-paced  industry. 
Even  Sidney  Smith,  the  great  wit  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton,  which  amused  all  England,  joined  the  assailants  of  the  ministry  in  dis- 
paraging the  Foreign  Secretary.  He  was  called  by  opprobrious  names :  he  was 
constantly  derided  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the  press.  Of  all  the 
members  of  the  Whig  cabinet,  perhaps,  Lord  Palmerston  was,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  the  most  abused.  Yet  few  of  them  were  more  retiring,  or  less 
responsible  for  some  of  those  serious  mistakes  which  weakened  and  divided  the 
popular  party.  Credit  was  not  given  to  him  for  measures  in  which  he  had  been 
successful ;  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  prejudices,  and  in  the  formation  of 
commercial  treaties,  was  completely  overlooked. 

The  admirable  patience  and  activity  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  never 
more  thoroughly  exercised  than  in  his  attempts  to  induce  foreign  governments  to 
consent  to  commercial  treaties  on  the  simple  and  honest  principle  of  reciprocity. 
Lord  Palmerston's  commercial  treaties,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  his  ministerial  career.  They  have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  much 
misrepresented ;  and  because  he  was  not  in  every  instance  successful,  they  have 
been  ridiculed,  like  most  of  his  arduous  endeavours  to  increase  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  this  country.  The  mere  mention  of  a  commercial  treaty  has  excited, 
in  some  minds,  a  sensation  of  horror.  It  is  at  once  associated  with  a  series  of 
endless  and  wearisome  negotiations,  which  are  sure  to  have  no  useful  result.  Nor 
is  this  prejudice  altogether  destitute  of  some  appearance  of  reason.  Difficult,  and 
almost  hopeless,  it  was  to  get  many  foreign  governments  to  admit  that  the  world 
was  wide  enough  for  them  all,  and  that  free  commercial  intercourse  would  ulti- 
mately benefit  all  nations  as  much  as  England.  From  the  year  in  which  peace 
was  established  by  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  our  generous  allies  showed  their 
gratitude  to  England,  who  had  subsidised  them  so  largely,  by  carrying  on  a  new 
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and  extraordinary  war.  Brigades  of  custom-house  officers  now  sprung  up  in  grim 
hostility  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  country.  Wherever  the 
British  merchant  went,  he  was  met  by  a  fiscal  blockade.  An  English  ship  of  war 
might  much  more  easily  destroy  a  hostile  fortress  than  a  hostile  commercial  treaty. 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France  might  have  subjects  of  dissension  among 
themselves ;  but  they  were  unanimous  on  the  propriety  of  excluding  English  mer- 
chandise, wherever  it  was  possible  so  to  do.  Lord  Palmerston  was  determined  that 
such  wall  of  partition  should  be  broken  down  ;  and  he  laboured  at  this  most 
earnestly  and  indefatigably.  Again  and  again  rebuffed,  again  and  again  he  renewed 
his  efforts. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  office  in  1845,  the  son  of  the  great  Reform 
Prime  Minister  could  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  he  would  ever  be  excluded  from 
a  Liberal  cabinet.  He  made  also  another  mistake  in  fancying  Lord  John  Russell 
could  get  on  without  the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Grrey 
was  mischievous  in  this  respect :  not  that  it  continued  Sir  R.  Peel  in  power,  for 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  was  desirable ;  but  that  it  revealed  to  the  world, 
that  it  was  on  account  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sentiments  with  regard  to  France, 
that  Earl  Grrey  had  thus  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  appointment.  The  King 
of  the  French  and  his  ministers  could  not  but  agree  with  Lord  Grey.  Thus,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  did  again  become  foreign  minister  some  months  later,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had,  in  the  interval,  visited  Paris,  and  done  all  he  could  to  remove 
this  unfavourable  impression  from  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  France,  he  found, 
from  no  fault  of  his  own,  his  relations  with  that  government  seriously  compro- 
mised. Experience  was  necessary  to  teach  some  great  Whig  politicians  the  nature 
and  the  importance  of  the  statesman  who  upheld  them  by  adhering  to  their  party, 
and  also  threw  the  weight  of  his  ability,  and,  subsequently,  of  his  popularity,  into 
the  political  scale.  They  did  not  know  that  the  people  of  England,  when  forming 
their  judgment  on  foreign  policy,  are  not  partisans;  that  all  they  require  is 
patriotism,  courage,  and  sagacity ;  and  that  they  will  always  stand  by  the  minister 
who  will  stand  by  the  country. 

Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office,  firmer  and  stronger,  at  a  most  critical 
juncture  of  affairs. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August,  1846,  when  the  peaceful  citizens  of 
Madrid  were  wrapped  in  their  slumbers,  in  the  midst  of  a  midnight  orgie  the 
consent  of  the  young  Queen  of  Spain  to  her  marriage  was  wrung  from  her ;  and 
the  official  gazette  announced,  next  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  subjects, 
that  her  majesty  had  decided  on  marrying  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco.  M.  Bresson, 
in  answer  to  Lord  Palmerston's  statement,  denied  that  there  was  any  orgie,  or 
that  he  had  taken  any  part  in  forcing  the  consent  of  the  queen.  Now  it  may  be 
true  that  the  French  diplomatist  never  left  his  own  house  during  that  eventful 
night ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  left  a  very  efficient  agent  at  the  palace,  Maria 
Christina,  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  do  and  say  all  that  might  be  neces- 
sary. Lord  Palmerston  had  good  authority  for  what  he  said:  nor,  when  it  is 
remembered  what  scenes  have  been  witnessed  at  midnight,  within  the  same  palace 
walls,  is  this  orgie  at  all  improbable.  M.  Bresson's  assertion  will  not  go  for  much. 
Night,  and  darkness,  and  revelry  were  the  fitting  accessories  of  that  deed  which 
blackened  the  fair  fame  of  Gruizot,  and  covered  his  master's  crown  with  dishonour 
and  disgrace.  From  the  time  when  the  announcement  of  the  intended  marriages 
arrived  in  London,  the  close  friendship  and  alliance  which  had  united  England 
with  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  broken  for  ever.  From  that  time  England  took 
her  own  course,  and  left  the  false  king  and  his  false  government  to  their  deserved 
doom. 

It  was,  as  Gruizot  confesses,  a  manifest  defeat  of  English  policy.  It  was 
more — it  was  a  dirty  trick.  Without  going  so  far  as  those  who  declare  that  the 
Spanish  marriages  were  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe — a  "  frivolous 
mistake,"  as  GKiizot  terms  it — yet  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  in 
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his  address  to  Louis  Philippe,  after  his  ignominious  flight  from  his   throne  and 
country — 

"  Live  on — thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain — 

A  mighty  truth  nprears 
Its  radiant  forehead  o'er  thy  reign, 

And  lights  the  coming  years  ; 
Though  specious  tyranny  be  strong, 

Humanity  is  true  ; 
And  Empire  based  upon  a  wrong 

Is  rotten  through  and  through. 

"  Though  falsehoods  into  system  wrought, 

Condensed  into  a  plan, 
May  stand  awhile,  their  power  is  nought — 

There  is  a  God  in  man. 
His  revolutions  speak  in  ours, 

And  make  his  justice  plain — 
Old  man  forlorn,  live  out  thine  hours — 

Thou  hast  not  lived  in  Vain." 

Iniquity  begets  iniquity.  Other  nations  were  not  slow  in  following  French 
selfishness  and  bad  faith. 

In  October  the  Spanish  marriages  were  celebrated.  About  the  end  of  that 
month  Louis  Philippe  had  the  exquisite  gratification  of  receiving,  at  Paris,  the 
infanta,  as  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  On  the  6th  of  November  was  •  signed,  at 
Vienna,  a  convention,  revoking  and  suppressing  the  treaties  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cracow  had  been  guaranteed  for  ever.  M.  Guizot  then  began  to  learn 
what  he  had  lost  in  sacrificing  the  alliance  of  England.  He  remonstrated;  he 
protested ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  whole  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
had,  for  the  future,  no  existence.  The  ministers  of  the  three  great  powers  treated 
M.  Gruizot's  words  and  acts  with  contempt.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to  blame 
or  remonstrate.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  uttered  reproaches.  The  perpetrator  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  had  to  get  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  he  ventured 
to  find  fault  with  the  mote  in  his  brother's.  Lord  Palmerston,  too,  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  Cracow,  as  he  had  protested  against  the  consummation  of 
the  wickedness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  demolished  the  manifesto 
by  which  Prince  Metternich  pretended  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  the  three 
powers;  and  her  majesty,  on  opening  parliament  for  the  session  of  1847,  declared 
the  annexation  of  Cracow  to  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  And 
when  that  act  was  condemned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  but  one 
exception  to  the  general  voice  of  indignation. 

The  exception  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  struggling  after  a  party  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  head.  He  defended  the  annexation  of  Cracow ;  he  eulogised  Prince 
Metternich  ;  he  approved  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  he  calumniated 
the  Polish  nobility,  and  defended  the  partition  of  their  unhappy  country.  He 
declared  that  "  there  must  have  been  some  good  cause  for  that  great  and  numerous 
race  having  met  the  doom  which  they  had  encountered."  He  asserted,  that  "he 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  race  so  partitioned ;"  that  "  Poland  was  a  ready  conspirator, 
and  a  pamperer  to  the  lusts  of  her  aristocracy ;"  that  "  it  was  not  the  great  powers 
who  had  caused  the  fall  of  Poland ;"  that  "  those  who  denounced  the  massacre  in 
G-alicia,  and  spoke  well  of  the  Polish  nobility,  raised  a  false  cry,  and  appealed  to 
morbid  passions." 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  to  this  speech  in  a  thoroughly  statesman-like  manner. 
He  proved  the  orator  to  be  mistaken,  both  in  his  facts  and  in  his  inferences.  It 
was  not  necessary,  said  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  those  who  blamed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cracow,  and  considered  it  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  rely  upon 
the  annexed  treaties :  the  6th  and  7th  articles  of  the  general  treaty  were 
quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Nor  was  it  true,  as  it  had  been  stated,  that 
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when  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  dismembered,  the  only  governments 
which  interfered  in  the  matter  were  Russia  and  England :  the  convention  of  sepa- 
ration was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  all  the  five  powers ;  and  by  one  as  soon  as  by 
another.  Thus  the  argument  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  based  on  the  fact  that  particular 
treaties  might  be  set  at  nought  by  one  party  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
contracting  powers,  and  without  injury  to  the  general  treaty,  was  fully  met ;  and 
his  instance  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  proved  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  "  It  was  impossible,"  said  his  lordship,  "  to  deny  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  had  been  violated  by  the  late  transactions  at  Cracow.  The  treaty  of 
Vienna  must  be  upheld.  It  could  not  be  permitted  to  any  government  to  pick 
out,  with  one  hand,  the  articles  of  a  treaty  which  it  would  observe,  and,  with  the 
other,  the  articles  which  it  was  determined  to  violate ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  would  recollect,  that  if  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  was  not  good  on  the  Vistula,  it  might  be  equally  invalid  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Po." 

Thus  France  and  the  cause  of  freedom  suffered  by  the  Spanish  marriage — a 
marriage  which  forced  upon  a  defenceless  girl  a  man  as  husband,  the  object  of  her 
rooted  aversion,  and  possessed  of  no  qualities  likely  to  conciliate  her  esteem.  In 
Spain,  under  the  new  rule,  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Reactionary  minis- 
ters were  called  to  the  royal  councils.  The  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  chose  the  occa- 
sion as  a  convenient  one  for  the  assertion  of  his  claims,  and  a  chronic  state  of 
misgovernment  again  occurred.  In  1848,  Lord  Palmerston  thought  it  necessary 
to  indite  the  following  severe  rebuke  to  our  ambassador  at  Madrid : — 

"Sir, — I  have  to  recommend  you  to  advise  the  Spanish  government  to  adopt 
a  legal  and  constitutional  system.  The  recent  downfall  of  the  King  of  the  French 
and  of  his  family,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ministers,  ought  to  indicate  to  the 
Spanish  Court  and  government  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  govern  a  country  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  nation;  and  the  catastrophe  which  has  just  occurred  in  France  is 
sufficient  to  show,  that  even  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  offers  only  an 
insufficient  defence  to  the  crown,  when  the  system  followed  by  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  general  system  of  the  country.  The  Queen  of  Spain  would  act  wisely,  in 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  if  she  were  to  strengthen  her  executive  govern- 
ment by  widening  the  bases  on  which  the  administration  reposes,  and  in  calling  to 
her  councils  some  of  the  men  in  whom  the  Liberal  party  places  confidence." 

In  1847,  Lord  Palmerston  makes  his  first  prominent  appearance  in  the 
columns  of  Punch.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  corres- 
pondence has  been  anything  but  amicable  with  the  great  continental  powers,  is 
the  showman  of  a  booth,  upon  whose  cloth  are  inscribed — "  Spanish  Marriage — 
Horrible  Treachery."  "To  be  seen  alive,  the  British  Lion  roaring:"  to  which 
is  added,  the  "  Confiscation  of  Cracow."  John  Bull  was  not  then  quite  awake  to 
foreign  affairs;  he  cared  little  whom  the  infanta  of  Spain  married;  nor  was  he 
much  excited  by  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  He  turns  his  back  upon 
the  showman,  and  marches  away  with  a  very  contemptuous  air. 

In  1847,  free  constitutions  and  political  reforms  became  the  rage.  Men  were 
seeking  for  novelties ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  fashionable  movement  were  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  There  were  insurrections  in  Portugal '  and 
Switzerland.  At  this  time  all  Europe  was  then  heaving  with  the  signs  of  the 
coming  storm.  The  first  intimation  of  it  was  in  Switzerland. 

The  Catholic  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confederation  had  invited  the  Jesuits 
among  them ;  and  that  astute  party,  according  to  their  wont,  had  hardly  got  set- 
tled in  the  Catholic  cantons,  than  they  began  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
Protestant  neighbours.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  the  animosities  and  heart- 
burnings continually  increasing,  until  the  majority  of  the  cantons  ordered  the 
Jesuits  to  leave  Switzerland  altogether.  But  the  Catholic  states,  though  a 
minority  of  the  whole,  formed  a  union  among  themselves,  to  resist  the  decree  of 
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the  majority  by  force  of  arms,  and  proceeded  to  raise  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
resistance.  Matters  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  other  powers  of  Europe  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  quarrel ;  and  most  of  them  with  an  evident  leaning 
towards  the  Catholic  cantons.  The  cry  of  the  persecuted  Jesuits  resounded 
throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  At  this  time,  as  an  admirer  of  his  lordship 
writes,  Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  most  consummate  tact  and  ability,  conducted 
both  this  country  itself  and  Switzerland  to  an  honourable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
It  was  obviously  for  the  advantage  of  Switzerland,  that  whichever  way  settled, 
it  should  be  settled  by  her  own  power  alone,  and  without  external  interference  ; 
and  few  rational  Protestants  could  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  busy,  inter- 
meddling Jesuits  boded  no  good  to  the  tranquillity  of  any  state.  Nevertheless, 
Austria,  and  even  Prussia,  were  marching  troops  to  the  frontier,  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  Catholic  minority ;  and  even  France  had  a  strong  party  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  same  cause.  Lord  Palmerston  alone  stood  by  the 
Protestant  cantons ;  and  his  conduct  evinced  that  same  happy  union  of  skill, 
promptitude,  and  decision  which  had  stood  him  in  such  stead  on  the  Syrian 
question.  He  addressed  a  note  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  protesting 
against  any  one  of  them  interfering  without  the  consent  of  the  whole ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, proposed  a  meeting  of  their  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  terms  of  a  joint  intervention,  if  such  should  be  found  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  instructions  to  our  minister  in  Switzerland,  urging  the  government  of 
the  confederation  to  take  active  steps  to  suppress  the  rebellious  union  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary,  before  such  an  intervention  could  take  effect.  It  turned  out 
exactly  as  Lord  Palmerston  desired.  The  despotic  powers  of  Europe  were  awed 
from  interfering  singly ;  and,  long  before  the  meeting  was  held  to  settle  the  terms 
of  joint  interference,  the  troops  of  the  Catholic  cantons  had  been  scattered  in  a 
single  engagement  with  the  state  army,  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled,  and  the 
country  restored  to  tranquillity.  The  ministers  of  the  different  countries  never 
met ;  for,  when  the  time  came,  there  was  nothing  in  which  they  could  interfere. 

In  Portugal  his  lordship's  policy  was  equally  wise  and  equally  successful.  He 
supported  the  throne  of  Donna  Maria,  but  insisted  that  her  government  should 
conform  to  those  constitutional  principles  which  it  professed  to  respect,  and  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Had  the  extreme  Liberals  triumphed,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism.  Thanks  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  able  guidance  and  advice,  when  the  revolutionary  storm  swept  across  Europe, 
Portugal  and  Switzerland  remained  safe  and  unmoved  in  the  terrors  and  commo- 
tions of  the  time. 

In  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Italian  Liberals,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  Lord 
Palmerston  despatched  Lord  Minto  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Courts  of  Turin  and 
Florence.  At  first  this  nobleman  seemed  to  be  successful  throughout  Italy ;  his 
counsels  were  requested  and  attended  to ;  he  advised  moderate  reforms  and  pacific 
measures.  Under  his  superintendence  the  political  movements  in  Italy  were 
happily  progressing.  Menaced  by  Metternich,  and  avoided  by  Gruizot,  the  new 
pope,  Pius  IX.,  asked  assistance  from  the  English  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  latter  that,  in  Italy,  on  all  sides,  his  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
that,  instead  of  reform,  there  was  revolution ;  and  that  Pope  Pius,  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  trembled,  and  turned  back.  It  has  since  been  seen  that  the 
new  pope  had  no  settled  love  of  freedom;  that  he  considered  it  more  as  a 
thing  to  be  talked  of  than  as  a  motive  for  action ;  that,  intoxicated  by  popular 
applause,  he  said  more  than  he  was  ready  by  deeds  to  confirm. 

It  is  time  now,  however,  that  we  let  Lord  Palmerston  speak  for  himself.  In 
the  general  election  in  1847,  his  lordship  thus  addresses  his  Tiverton  constituents, 
in  reply  to  a  speech  delivered  to  them  on  the  hustings,  by  Mr.  Harney,  a  Chartist 
orator : — 

"Mr.  Harney  began  with  Belgium.     He  said  that  I  was  instrumental  in 
submitting   and  subjecting  the  Belgians  to  the  yoke  of  the  representative  of 
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France.  What  is  the  fact?  The  Belgian  people  had  been  united,  in  1815,  to 
Holland ;  they  had  great  complaints  to  make  against  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  governed:  their  religion  had  been  interfered  with;  the  education  of  their 
children  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands ;  taxes  had  been  imposed  on  them, 
which  they  thought  illegal;  their  native  language  was  forbidden  in  law-suits 
and  courts  of  justice.  What  was  the  course  the  government  with  which  I  was 
then  associated  took?  We  obtained  for  them  all  these  objects.  The  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  after  long  negotiation — after  difficulties  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  a  European  war — Belgium  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
country ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  more  prosperous,  happy,  contented,  and 
patriotic  nation  than  the  Belgians  have  become,  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  have  a  king  of  their  own  choosing.  I  am  astonished  that  their 
case  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  our  desire  to  crush  and  trample 
upon  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  a  nation.  *  *  *  *  We  then  come  to  Spain ; 
and  it  is  said  we  were  there  parties  to  the  establishing  a  government  more 
tyrannical  than  any  that  had  ever  existed  before  in  that  country.  Now  I  deny  the 
assertion.  The  governments  that  had  previously  existed  had  the  Inquisition. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  know  what  that  was.  So  much  the  better  for  you. 
It  was  a  tribunal  which  inquired  into  the  religious  opinions  of  every  man :  if  they 
were  not  of  the  proper  cut  which  the  Inquisition  thought  expedient,  the  man  was 
thrown  into  prison ;  or,  in  former  times,  he  was  burnt  alive.  Before  the  period 
to  which  I  refer,  there  was  no  parliament  in  Spain.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
said — '  We  will  have  a  parliament,  and  we  will  have  no  Inquisition ;  and  we  choose 
to  have  for  our  sovereign  Donna  Isabella,  and  not  this  old  gentleman,  Don  Carlos, 
whom  we  consider  identified  with  oppression  and  the  Inquisition.'  We  took  part 
with  the  people  of  Spain — with  those  who  wanted  constitutional  liberty,  equal 
laws,  a  parliament,  justice,  no  Inquisition — against  those  who  were  for  having  no 
parliament,  no  justice,  but  much  Inquisition.  We  succeeded,  and  by  means 
of  a  very  trifling  assistance,  which  could  not  possibly  have  determined  events 
if  the  Spanish  people  had  not  been  on  that  side.  We  enabled  them  to  work 
out  their  liberties  with  smaller  sacrifices  than  they  must  otherwise  have  submitted 
to,  and  with  less  suffering  than  they  must  otherwise  have  encountered.  This 
is  charge  the  second  against  me,  for  having  overthrown  the  liberties  of  foreign 
nations,  and  of  having  established  despotism  and  tyranny.  Really,  those  who 
make  that  charge  seem  to  be  as  little  read  in  history  as  they  are  in  the  elementary 
rudiments  of  political  economy.  Then  we  come  to  Portugal.  There  was  a 
struggle  in  Portugal  very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  mentioned  as  taking 
place  in  Spain.  There  was  a  contest  between  despotic  and  tyrannical  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  parliament  and  popular  freedom  on  the  other.  Don  Pedro 
fought  for  the  popular  side.  Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and 
ousted  his  niece,  fought  for  tyranny  and  despotic  government.  What  did  we  do  ? 
Did  we  set  up  Don  Miguel?  No;  we  put  him  down.  We  threw  our  influence 
into  the  scale  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  constitutional  rights ;  and,  by  our  assistance, 
that  cause  conquered,  and  the  Portuguese  nation  became  possessed  of  a  parliament, 
and  of  all  those  rights  which  are  essential  for  securing  the  liberties  of  a  nation. 
We  next  come,  I  think,  to  Syria.  I  do  not  expect  all  who  support  my  opponent 
to  know  anything  about  this  matter.  He  knows  very  little  about  it  himself. 
How  can  you  expect  his  supporters  to  know  more  than  he  does  ?  Well,  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Harney  says  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  Syria ;  he  tells  us  that  there  was 
a  most  excellent,  worthy  old  gentleman,  called  Mehemet  Ali,  who  ruled  in  Egypt, 
and  who  had  conquered  Syria,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  left  him  quietly  there. 
Mr.  Harney  says  we  fought  the  battle  for  the  rights  of  kings  by  driving  Mehemet 
Ali  out  of  Syria,  and  restoring  that  country  to  the  sultan.  Why,  this  old 
gentleman,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  a  subject  of  the  sultan's;  he  was  to  the  sultan 
what  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  to  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  he  had 
a  mind  to  set  up  for  himself;  and  if  he  had  kept  Syria  he  would  have  done  so. 
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You  may  say,  what  would  it  have  signified  to  us  if  he  had  set  up  for  himself? 
I  reply — it  was  the  object  of  England  to  keep  Turkey  out  of  the  hands  of  other 
powers,  who,  if  they  obtained  possession  of  it,  would  use  it  for  no  advantage  of 
ours ;  and  if  Mehemet  Ali  had  set  up  for  himself,  he  would  have  so  weakened 
Turkey,  that  it  could  no  longer  have  remained  independent,  but  must  have  become 
the  vassal  of  some  foreign  power.  This  was  our  reason  for  driving  Mehemet  Ali 
back  to  his  house  at  Alexandria.  But  it  is  said  this  worthy  old  gentleman  was 
so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  that  his  rule  formed  a  perfect  Paradise,  compared 
with  the  hell-upon-earth  that  has  existed  there  since  he  was  driven  out.  Now 
how  was  it  we  did  drive  him  out  of  Syria  ?  Merely  by  giving  a  few  thousand 
muskets  to  the  people  of  the  country — by  sending  a  few  hundred  marines  to  aid 
them,  and  saying — 4  Go  it,  boys !  if  you  want  to  get  rid  here  of  Mehemet  Ali,  here 
we  are  to  back  you ;  if  you  intend  to  act,  now's  your  time.'  They  took  us  at  our 
word;  they  kicked  him  out,  neck  and  crop — and  his  army  too.  They  hailed 
us  as  their  deliverers;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  small  and  trifling 
quarrels  that  have  arisen  between  two  different  sects  in  that  country,  it  is  now 
peaceable,  contented,  and  happy;  and  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  that  which  formerly  existed  there." 

On  another  occasion,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Tiverton,  his  lordship 
enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  free  trade,  and  the  evils  of  slavery.     His  talent  in 
popularising  difficult  questions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  the  commonest 
understanding,  was  very  great.     After  referring  to  the  peace  and  order   prevailing 
in  Great  Britain,  his  lordship  stated  that  "  that  resulted  from  the  improved  legis- 
lation of  modern  times.      The  first  step  in  the  career  of  improvement  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     Then  the  parliament  repealed  the  laws 
which  imposed  penalties  and  disabilities  upon  the  Catholics  ;  then  came  Municipal 
Reform  and  the  Commutation  Tithe  Act,  by  which  the  farmer  was  no  longer  liable 
to  have  payments  taken  from  him  in  kind,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
improvements,  without  being  subjected  to  increased    taxation.     Then  came   the 
repeal   of  the  navigation  laws."     Speaking   of  the  corn-laws,  his    lordship  con- 
tinued— "  Now  I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  upon  one  of  the  points  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  there  is  not  that  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  country  which 
may  by  this  time  be  said  to  be  established  with  regard  to  the  others,  because  there 
are  still  some  persons,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  believe  a  very  considerable  number, 
who,  with  respect  to  the  law  which  repealed  the  import  duty  upon  corn,  think  that 
that  was  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit ;  and  who  look  to  the  reimposition  of  that 
duty  under  the  general  term  of  (  protection  to  agriculture.'     Gentlemen,  in  all 
human  affairs  it  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  only  difficult,  and  that  which   is  absolutely  impossible.     To  encounter 
that  which  is  difficult  is  a  very  noble  pursuit — it  excites  the  faculties ;  it  develops 
the  energies  of  man  ;  and  it  is  by  struggling  against  difficulties,  and  by  overcoming 
them,  that  everything  that  is  great  and  glorious  has  been  achieved.     But  when  men 
attempt  that  which  is  impossible,  they  only  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  disap- 
pointment, and  waste  their  energies  upon  a  fruitless  pursuit.     With  regard  to  the 
reimposition  of  import  duties  on  corn  for  the  purpose  of  protection — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  purpose,  the  specific  and  avowed  purpose,  of  raising  the  price  of  food, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land — 
I  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  say,  that  when  you  see  the  river  Exe  running  up 
from  the  sea  to  Tiverton,  instead  of  running  down  from  Tiverton  to  the  sea,  you 
may  then  look  upon  it  that  protection  is  near  at  hand.     Gentlemen,  in  saying  that 
I  feel  that  I  am  foreseeing  and  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  continuance  of  that 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community.     No  man  can  deny  that 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food  is  eminently  advantageous  to  the  labouring 
classes.     The  labouring  classes  are  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  population. 
No  man,  I  think,  who  looks  with  any  judgment  to  the  construction  of  the  social 
edifice,  but  must  see  that  the  labouring  classes  are  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ;  and 
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that  unless  that  foundation  is  solid,  and  firm,  and  stable,  the  fabric  itself  cannot  be 
expected  to  last.  Nobody  can  hope  to  make  the  poor  rich  ;  that  is  not  the  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  the  world — in  the  creation  of  the  human 
race.  There  may  be  some  other  planet,  or  there  may  be  some  land  in  this  planet 
hitherto  undiscovered,  like  that  lubber  land — that  fabulous  land  of  which  we  have 
heard,  where  it  is  said  that  pigs  run  about  ready  roasted,  with  knives  and  forks 
sticking  in  their  backs,  crying  '  Come  and  eat  me.'  But  unless  in  some  favoured 
region  of  that  kind,  it  is  plain  that  men  must  labour  for  their  existence ;  that  those 
who  begin  only  with  their  physical  labour  cannot  expect  to  rise  high  in  the  scale 
of  wealth  ;  and  that  there  must  be  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  this 
world  among  the  people  of  this  world.  You  may,  by  very  bad  laws,  or  by  internal 
convulsions,  impoverish  the  rich,  but  I  defy  you  by  any  laws  to  enrich  the  poor. 
But  although  you  cannot  enrich  the  poor,  you  may  at  least  do  a  great  deal  to  make 
their  poverty  comfortable,  by  giving  them  the  command  of  as  great  a  portion  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the  state  of  society, 
will  enable  them  to  have  within  their  reach.  That  is  precisely  what  has  been 
done  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
benefited  the  poorer  classes,  was  stated  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  stated 
that  he  had  sent  to  him,  from  that  part  of  Yorkshire  to  which  he  belongs,  a  com- 
parative statement,  showing  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  with  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread  which  he  could  then  purchase 
with  those  wages;  and  then  the  present  wages  of  the  same  class  of  men,  and  the 
command  which  those  reduced  wages  now  give  him.  It  appeared  that,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  wages  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  wages 
are  high  from  being  near  manufacturing  places,  were  15s.  a  week ;  and  with  that  a 
man  could  then  buy  twelve  loaves  of  bread :  the  wages  this  year  were  12s.  a  week ; 
but  with  that  12s.  the  man  could  buy  twenty-four  loaves  a  week.  But  he  would 
not  want  twenty-four  loaves  of  bread;  and  that  left  him,  therefore,  a  surplus  for 
other  conveniences  and  comforts,  which  tended  much  to  cheer  the  poverty  of  his 
existence.  I  say,  then,  that  those  who  feel  that  the  comfort,  and  well-being,  and 
contentment  of  the  labouring  classes  must  be  a  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  those 
above  them,  must  feel  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  cheapness  of  food, 
are  really  a  benefit  to  all.  But  let  us  take  the  farmer.  I  myself  am,  in  a  very 
small  and  unscientific  way,  a  farmer.  I  do  not  profess  to  put  my  knowledge  in 
competition  with  that  of  many  of  you — of  many  whom  I  represent.  But  the 
farmer  and  the  landlord,  the  producers  of  the  corn,  run  away  with  the  fact  that 
corn— wheat  we  will  say — has  greatly  fallen  in  price;  and  then  they  say  they  have 
lost  all  the  difference  between  the  former  price  and  the  present  low  price.  But 
they  ought  to  take  into  account  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  and  to  see  how  much 
the  cost  of  production  and  their  outgoings  have  diminished  at  the  same  time  that 
the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen.  Now,  will  any  man  look,  on  the  one  side,  how  much 
he  has  lost  upon  an  acre  of  wheat  at  market,  and,  on  the  other,  how  much  he  has 
gained  in  producing  that  acre  of  wheat.  First  of  all,  the  cost  of  his  seed  is  less ; 
the  wages  of  labour  are  less ;  he  gets  manure  cheaper,  and  of  better  quality,  and 
has  a  greater  command  of  it ;  all  his  machinery  is  cheaper  than  it  was,  and  better 
in  its  quality :  his  poor-rates  are  less ;  his  composition  for  tithes  is"  gradually 
diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  averages  of  the  cheap  years  are  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  amount  which  he  has  to  pay.  His  rent,  in  most  cases,  where  it  was  not 
very  low  indeed,  has  been  diminished.  And  then,  besides  that,  there  is  that  in- 
creased skill,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  extending  rapidly  over  the  wholo 
country ;  and  by  attending  to  the  progressive  development  of  science,  as  bearing 
upon  agriculture,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  out  of  the  same 
extent  of  land  than  he  produced  before.  And  therefore,  when  we  look  at  all  these 
things,  I  think  the  farmer  will  even  find,  that  if  he  strikes  a  fair  and  accurate 
balance,  his  loss  is  far  less  than  he  imagines  it  to  have  been.  But,  after  all,  in  the 
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long  run,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  a  question  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  farmer  hires  the  land  of  the  owner ;  he  employs  a  certain  amount  of  capital  in 
working  it ;  he  must  make  interest  upon  his  capital,  or  he  cannot  live  ;  and  there- 
fore the  bargain  must  ultimately  so  adjust  that  he  can  make  his  fair  interest  out  of 
his  capital,  under  the  new  and  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed." 

Having  thus  discussed  domestic  matters,  his  lordship  next  referred  to 
foreign  affairs.  He  continued — "  I  think  our  functions  are,  first  of  all,  to  set  an 
example  to  the  world,  of  humanity,  of  enlightenment,  of  order,  and  of  good 
conduct,  both  in  public  and  private.  I  think,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  our 
duty — the  duty,  I  mean,  of  this  nation — to  employ  that  influence  which  a  great 
and  powerful  country  like  this  always  possesses,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
securing  peace  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
we  can  with  propriety  do  so,  to  persuade  other  governments  to  extend  to  other 
countries  as  much  as  possible  of  those  civil  and  political  blessings  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  so  proud.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
nobly  performed  their  part  of  that  duty ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  anxious 
desire  of  her  majesty's  government  not  to  be  backward  in  performing  what  belongs 
to  them.  The  people  of  this  country  did  nobly  perform  that  duty  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  when  they  supported,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically,  the  government  of 
England  in  exerting  its  influence  to  prevent  a  foreign  sovereign  from  being  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  sacrificing  the  men  who  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  him  for  protection.  Those  efforts  were  successful;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  last  of  those  exiles  are  now  on  their  way  either  to  the  shores 
of  England  or  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  according  to  their  own  choice 
and  wishes.  That,  however,  was  but  a  momentary  difficulty.  It  was  one,  how- 
ever, which  called  forth  the  most  honourable  expression  of  generous  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  there  has  been  another  subject,  far 
longer  in  duration,  requiring  far  greater  and  more  determined  exertions,  far  more 
considerable  sacrifices,  in  regard  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  per- 
formed their  duty  in  a  manner  which  will  make  their  name  honoured  to  the  latest 
ages.  I  am  adverting  now  to  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The 
crimes  committed  in  regard  to  African  slavery  and  the  African  slave-trade,  if  they 
could  be  put  together,  are,  I  am  sure,  greater  in  amount  than  all  the  crimes  that 
ever  were  committed  by  the  human  race  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  time.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  put  together  all  the  individual  crimes 
which  the  most  guilty  men  ever  committed,  they  would  not  occasion  such  an 
amount  of  human  misery  as  has  been  created  by  that  detestable  and  infernal 
traffic.  We  ourselves — rather,  our  forefathers,  those  who  went  before  us — were 
stained  with  the  same  guilt ;  and  it  required  a  great  sense  of  right,  and  great 
exertions  on  the  part  of  good  men  who  lived  in  those  days — Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  and  others — to  wean  this  country  from  the  course  to  which  it  had 
been  wedded,  and  to  induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  abandon  the  slave- 
trade  themselves.  They  succeeded.  We  began  by  washing  our  hands  of  this 
guilt.  Then  we  did  that  which  was  a  great  and  noble  deed  ;  we  emancipated  our 
slaves  at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  this  country.  Never  was  a  sacrifice  made 
with  more  cheerfulness  and  more  willingness,  however  small  it  might  be,  than 
that  great  sacrifice  which  the  people  of  this  country  then  made.  Gentlemen, 
our  example  has  been  of  great  value.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  of 
France,  who  very  early  took  a  strong  interest  in  that  cause,  would  not,  possibly,  of 
their  own  accord  have  done  what  they  have  done  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  we  had 
begun  that  they  pursued  the  same  track.  They  have  now  pursued  it.  They 
have  abolished  their  own  slave-trade,  and  they  have  emancipated  their  own  slaves. 
This,  then,  is  an  additional  bond  of  union  between  two  great  nations.  Some 
nations  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  injustice ;  here  the  union  consists  in  a 
community  of  humanity  and  noble  benevolence.  Grentlemen,  we  have  laboured 
long  in  this  course — the  present  government  most  anxiously  and  sincerely  ;  but  we 
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would  not,  upon  any  account,  take  to  ourselves  more  merit  than  justly  belongs  to 
us.  It  is  to  the  people  of  England  that  the  merit  belongs ;  and  former  governments 
have  followed  the  same  impulse  that  we  have  done.  It  has  been  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  all  governments  for  some  time  past,  supported  and  urged  on  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  do  now  see 
something  like  an  approaching  termination  of  this  great  guilt ;  that  we  have 
made,  especially  during  the  last  twelve  months,  great  strides  in  that  course ;  and 
that  there  is  every  prospect,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  our  long-continued  labours 
and  great  sacrifices  may  at  length  be  crowned  with  glorious  success.  We  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  government  of  Brazil,  which  was  the  great  culprit  of 
late,  to  alter  its  course,  and  to  go  in  the  way  of  justice  as  far  as  it  has  been  able 
to  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  be  so  confident  of  its  repentance 
as  to  entirely  trust  to  its  spontaneous  exertions :  the  thing  requires  that  we  should 
be  watchful  and  active ;  but  the  import  to  Brazil  has  dwindled  down  to  next  to 
nothing :  and  that  which  is  equally  important  is,  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
legitimate  trade  is  taking  the  place  of  slave-trade,  and  that  the  natives,  to  do 
them  justice — with  the  single  exception  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  who  derive  great 
profits  from  the  slave-trade — greater,  perhaps,  they  think  (though  there  they  are 
mistaken),  than  they  would  derive  from  legitimate  trade — the  people  of  Africa, 
when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  are  as  repugnant  to  the  slave-trade  as  we  are — they 
are  the  victims  of  it." 

Spain  continued  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder — ministers  constantly  resigning ; 
the  press  fettered;  and  the  queen  apparently  setting  her  subjects  a  very  bad 
example  herself.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  royal  pair  were  at  variance ;  that  they 
occupied  separate  apartments  in  the  palace ;  that  they  seldom  appeard  in  public 
together.  The  queen  attended  races,  theatres,  and  bull-fights — not  alone,  but 
without  the  king-consort ;  and  was  riotously  cheered  by  the  populace,  who  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  contempt  she  evidently  felt  for  her  husband.  It  was  believed 
that  the  queen  regarded  one  of  her  generals  with  peculiar  favour,  and  had  urged 
her  new  ministers  to  take  steps  for  obtaining  a  divorce.  General  Narvaez  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  king-consort  to  return  to  Madrid:  and,  after  a  lengthy 
correspondence,  the  queen  agreed  to  receive  him.  The  king-consort  presented 
himself  at  the  plaza  of  the  arsenal,  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  This 
was  announced  to  the  queen  by  Narvaez  and  the  holy  father's  legate ;  whereupon, 
we  are  told,  her  majesty  advanced  with  an  appearance  of  warm  emotion,  and 
received  her  royal  consort  in  her  arms.  Shortly  afterwards  the  queen-mother 
returned  to  Madrid,  and  she  and  Narvaez  ruled  the  queen. 

In  China  matters  were  beginning  to  go  unpleasantly.  The  British  residents 
at  Canton  had  to  complain  of  serious  arrogances  from  the  Chinese ;  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  the  governor  of  Hong-Kong,  thought  it  right  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 
They  required,  first,  a  distinct  recognition  of  their  right  to  go  such  a  distance  in 
the  surrounding  country,  as  could  be  traversed,  either  by  land  or  water,  in  one  day, 
out  and  home,  and  full  protection,  in  their  perambulations,  from  insult  and  attacks 
by  the  populace.  Secondly,  a  space  of  ground,  of  about  fifty  acres,  at  Honan,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  part  of  the  suburbs,  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  and 
dwelling-houses.  Thirdly,  a  site  for  a  church  and  churchyard  for  British  resi- 
dents. Fourthly,  a  site  for  a  burial-ground  for  the  Parsee  community,  either  in 
Davis  or  French  Island,  of  an  area  of  40,000  square  feet.  Fifthly,  a  bridge  to  be 
thrown  across  the  passage  of  Hong  House,  to  connect  the  two  factory  gardens. 
Some  other  claims,  of  less  importance,  were  put  forward.  An  expedition  sailed  to 
enforce  them.  The  forts  at  Bocca  Tigris  were  taken,  and  many  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  were  spiked,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable.  The  Chinese  high  com- 
missioner, Keying,  waited  on  Sir  John  Davis  the  next  dav,  and  the  demands  of  the 
British  were  complied  with.  At  the  same  time,  also,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  a  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  some  parties  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  cruel  murder  of  six  Englishmen,  connected  with  mercantile  houses  at  Canton. 
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After  a  reward  had  been  offered,  their  bodies  were  discovered  frightfully  muti- 
lated. They  had  been  pursued  by  a  crowd,  and  attacked  with  pikes,  poles,  and 
knives.  A  few  days  afterwards,  four  of  the  murderers  were  beheaded,  in  the 
presence  of  British  officers  appointed  to  witness  the  execution ;  and  Keying  gave 
Sir  John  Davis  an  assurance  that  eleven  others,  charged  with  participating  in  the 
crime,  were  reserved  for  decapitation,  strangulation,  military  slavery,  and  banish- 
ment for  life. 

We  have  said  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office  at  a  troublous  time :  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  colleagues. 

The  year  1847  opened  under  circumstances  of  gloom.  There  had  been  two 
bad  harvests,  and  wild  commercial  speculation.  In  Ireland,  famine,  with  all  its 
horrors,  raged.  It  was  said  by  the  royal  commission,  over  which  Lord  Devon 
presided,  that  these  people  were  the  worst  housed,  the  worst  fed,  and  the  worst 
clothed  of  any  in  Europe.  They  lived  in  mud  cabins,  littered  upon  straw ;  their 
food  consisted  of  dry  potatoes,  of  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  stint  themselves 
to  one  spare  meal ;  sometimes  a  herring,  or  a  little  milk,  may  afford  them  a 
pleasing  variety ;  but  sometimes,  also,  they  are  driven  to  seaweed  and  wild  herbs. 
Their  dwellings  are  described  as  hovels  ;  their  clothing  consisted  of  rags.  "  Those," 
writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  were  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  such  a 
state  of  affairs  famine  was  now  added,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  pestilence, 
and  death.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  the  population  was 
decimated.  Ten  thousand  persons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  died  in  the 
union  of  Skibbereen,  which  numbered  100,000  souls.  Scenes  were  enacted  worthy 
of  the  pages  of  Josephus  or  Thucydides.  It  was  truly  and  tersely  said  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  it  was  a  famine  of  the  13th  century,  with  a  population  of  the 
19th."  In  many  places  there  were  more  disorders.  Lord  Stuart  de  Dacres,  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  assembled  at  Clashmore,  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  public  works,  to  mitigate  the  prevailing  distress, 
were  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  only  saved  from  their  violence  by  the  arrival  of  a 
regiment  of  hussars.  At  Youghal,  the  malcontents  committed  such  excesses,  that 
a  large  detachment  of  marines,  artillery,  and  seamen  was  despatched  for  the 
protection  of  the  town ;  but  several  mills,  corn-stores,  farmers'  houses,  and  other 
structures,  were  completely  sacked.  At  Dungarvan,  a  mob,  of  between  10,000 
and  12,000,  assailed  the  bakers'  shops,  mills,  and  stores;  and  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  security  of  the  town,  wore  so  severely  attacked  that 
they  were  compelled  to  fire,  and  many  of  the  insurgents  were  wounded.  At 
Kilworth  Castle,  Fermoy,  and  many  other  neighbouring  places,  like  outrages  were 
witnessed ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country  were  most  melancholy  Stores  of  Indian  meal,  and  other  food,  were  liberally 
poured  into  the  country ;  large  sums  of  money  were  voted  for  employment  on 
works,  at  wages  varying  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day.  All  classes  of  the  community, 
in  England,  gave,  and  gave  bountifully,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  From  Turkey 
on  one  side,  to  America  on  the  other,  contributions  arrived ;  and  ministers  were, 
at  one  time,  spending  a  million  a  month,  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In 
the  midst  of  this  universal  starvation,  a  mania  had  arisen  for  the  possession  of 
fire-arms,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  revive  the  gun-trade  in  Birmingham,  and  to 
clear  out  all  the  old  store-shops  of  their  stocks.  No  wonder,  when  parliament  met 
in  1847,  the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  that  something  should  be  done 
for  Ireland. 

The  first  measures  of  the  government  were,  to  suspend  the  duties  on  corn, 
established  for  three  years  by  the  settlement  of  1846  ;  and  the  suspension  of  the 
navigation  laws  till  November.  The  other  government  measures  were — loans  for 
the  improvement  of  private  estates ;  an  extension  of  the  system  of  drainage  by 
the  Board  of  Works  ;  some  encouragement  for  fisheries ;  and  an  improved  poor- 
law.  With  respect  to  the  famine,  the  plan  of  the  committee  was — to  form  relief 
committees  in  every  district ;  to  empower  those  committees  to  levy  rates,  to  receive 
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subscriptions,  and  to  assist  them  with  public  grants.  With  these  means  they 
were  to  purchase  and  to  distribute  rations  to  the  people,  not  requiring,  as  the 
•condition  of  relief,  the  test  of  labour.  In  stating  this  measure  to  the  House, 
the  minister  announced  that  the  government  now  looked  upon  the  Irish  famine  as 
an  imperial  calamity  •  and,  therefore,  no  longer  thought  it  right  that  the  whole 
burden  occasioned  by  it  should  remain  on  Irish  property.  They  therefore  pro- 
posed an  arrangement,  by  which,  in  each  succeeding  year,  when  an  instalment 
became  due — upon  half  that  instalment  being  paid,  the  other  half  should  be  re- 
mitted. It  was  contended  that  half  the  whole  debt  should  be  kept  up  until  one- 
half  of  it  was  discharged ;  but,  eventually,  one  moiety  of  the  whole  charge  was 
to  fall  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  drift  of  the  ministerial 
propositions  was  not  satisfactory  to  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  who  moved  for  leave,  in 
February,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  prompt  and  profitable  employment  of 
the  people  by  the  encouragement  of  railways  into  Ireland.  Ministers  were 
alarmed.  After  due  deliberation,  they  called  a  meeting  of  their  friends  at  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  announced  to  them  their  resolution,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
measure  of  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck  being  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  place  their  offices  at  the  disposal  of  her  majesty. 
After  such  a  threat,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  that  the  second  reading  of  it 
was  supported,  in  a  House  of  450  members,  only  by  118. 

Other  measures  passed  were  of  an  educational  character  ;  and  on  Manchester 
was  conferred  the  blessing,  as  churchmen  think  it,  of  a  bishop.  It  was  objected  to 
the  government  plan  of  education,  that  it  would  unduly  favour  the  church  of 
England.  It  was  carried  nevertheless. 

And  then  came  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
"  While  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck  was  speaking  about  cheap  sugar,  the  cannon  were 
heard,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  announced  the  departure  of  her  majesty  from  the 
palace." 

Then  followed  a  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  about  the  sale  of  bread,  which  led  to 
some  discussion.  Mr.  Bankes  threatened  a  division.  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  was  leading  the  House,  said — "It  would  be  acting  like  a  set  of 
school-boys,  if,  when  the  Black  Eod  appeared,  they  should  be  in  the  lobby,  instead 
of  attending  the  Speaker  to  the  other  House."  But  as  the  members  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  act  like  school-boys,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  speak  against 
time,  on  the  subject  of  baking,  till  the  Black  Eod  knocked  at  the  door. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  there  was  a  great  commercial  panic.  In  September, 
fifteen  of  the  most  considerable  houses  in  the  city  of  London  stopped  payment 
for  between  €5,000,000  and  £6,000,000  sterling.  The  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  himself  a  partner  in  one  of  these  firms ;  a  gentleman  who  had 
lately  filled  that  office  was  another  victim ;  two  other  bank  directors  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  In  the  provinces  matters  were  quite  as  bad.  At  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Grlasgow,  large  firms  were  obliged  to  suspend  payment.  The 
panic  put  a  stop  to  all  the  usual  accommodation,  and  the  pressure  on  the  money- 
market  revived.  On  October  1st,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hurried  up 
to  London,  money  was  worth  60  per  cent.  For  three  additional  weeks  ministers 
refused  to  interfere,  and  then  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  suspended.  Great  houses 
went  on  failing ;  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  stopped ;  the  Newcastle  Bank,  and 
the  North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  did  the  same.  At  length,  the  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  went  to  Downing  Street,  and  said  that  it  could  go 
on  no  longer.  The  Scotch  banks  had  applied  to  them  for  assistance.  Two  bill- 
brokers  had  stopped  :  two  others  were  paralysed ;  the  Bank  of  England  could 
discount  no  further  ;  and  then  the  government  gave  way,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
obtained  a  letter  of  licence,  which  stopped  the  panic  at  once.  Parliament  met 
in  November,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  prevailing  commercial 
distress — a  distress  which  the  protectionists  referred  to  free  trade,  but  which 
the  free-traders  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  railway  speculation. 
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A  little  progress  was  made  in  the  relief  of  Jewish  disabilities.  A  gentleman 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion — Baron  Eothschild — had,  it  appears,  at  the  last  general 
election,  been  returned  to  represent  the  city  of  London  in  parliament.  There 
was  no  law  to  prevent  this ;  but  the  oath,  on  his  taking  his  seat,  required  him  to 
swear  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  Lord  John  Eussell  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  House,  on  the  expediency  of  relieving  persons  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion from  the  disqualifications  under  which  they  laboured.  "  No  man,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  had  more  sneered  at  Christianity  than  Gibbon ;  yet  he  had  been  a 
member  of  that  House:  and  Hume,  the  historian,  who  had  written  essays  to 
undermine  the  Christian  religion,  had  he,  when  returned,  been  required  to  make 
such  a  declaration,  would  have  done  so  with  pleasure.  It  was  not  by  a  security 
of  that  kind  that  the  Christian  faith  could  be  defended.  The  words  in  question 
had  been  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  in  an  act  which  related  to  the 
gunpowder  plot."  Lord  John  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  consider  of  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  political  disabilities 
affecting  her  majesty's  subjects.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  agree  to  the  motion 
before  them,  in  the  name  of  the  constitution — in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
justice,  and  of  common  brotherhood,  and  from  reverence  for  that  high  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity — "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 
The  motion  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis ;  but  eventually  carried  in 
the  Commons,  and  rejected  in  the  Lords.  Progress  was  made.  It  was  not  till 
1847  that  Jews  were  admitted  into  corporations.  In  1841,  Mr.  Alderman  Salo- 
mons in  vain  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  the  hardship  of  having 
been  elected  an  alderman  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  yet  of  his  being  unable  to 
take  his  seat. 

About  this  time  an  uneasy  feeling  began  to  exist  respecting  our  national 
defences.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  had  pointed  out  to  the  French,  that  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  steam  navigation,  was  more  exposed  to  invasion 
than  formerly.  According  to  his  royal  highness,  a  French  commander  could  now 
appoint  the  very  hour  for  landing  his  troops,  independent  of  wind  and  tide.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  the  means  by  which  "  England  might  be  struck  to  the 
heart."  The  letter  of  the  prince  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris  :  it  was 
followed  by  other  publications,  all  tending  to  show  how  easily  England  might  be 
conquered. 

The  people  were  alarmed ;  and  still  more  so  when  it  appeared  that  a  letter 
had  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications ;  in  which  all  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  said  of  the  ex- 
posed state  of  England  was  fully  justified.  The  publication  of  the  letter  created 
grave  apprehensions.  "  We  are,"  wrote  his  grace,  "  in  fact,  assailable,  and  at  least 
liable  to  have  contributions  levied  upon  us  at  all  parts  of  the  coast.  We  have  no 
defence,  or  hope  of  defence,  except  in  our  fleet.  *  *  *  It  is  perfectly  true,  that 
as  we  stand  at  present,  with  our  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  not  half  garrisoned, 
5,000  men  of  all  arms  could  not  be  put  under  arms,  if  required  for  any  service 
whatever,  without  leaving  standing  without  relief  all  employed  on  any  duty,  not 
excepting  even  the  guards  over  the  palaces,  and  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  I 
calculate  that  a  declaration  of  war  should  properly  find  our  garrisons  of  the 
strength  as  follows — particularly  considering  that  one  of  the  most  common  accu- 
sations against  this  country  is,  that  the  practice  has  been  to  commence  reprisals 
at  sea  simultaneously  with  a  declaration  of  war,  the  order  for  the  first  of 
which  must  have  been  issued  before  the  last  can  have  been  published.  We  ought 
to  be  with  garrisons  as  follows  the  moment  war  is  declared.  The  Channel 
Islands  (besides  the  militia  of  each,  well  organised,  trained,  and  disciplined),  10,000 
men;  Plymouth,  10,000;  Milford  Haven,  5,000;  Cork,  10,000;  Portsmouth, 
10,000;  Dover,  10,000;  Sheerness,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames,  10,000.  I  suppose 
that  one-half  of  the  whole  regular  force  would  be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which 
half  would  give  the  garrison  for  Cork;  the  remainder  must  be  supplied  from 
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the  half  of  the  whole  force  at  home,  statipned  in  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
force  employed  at  home,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  not  afford  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupation,  on  the  breaking- 
out  of  war,  of  the  works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  naval 
arsenals,  without  leaving  a  single  man  disposable.  The  measure  for  which  I  have 
earnestly  entreated  different  administrations  to  decide — which  is  constitutional,  and 
has  invariably  been  adopted  in  time  of  peace  for  the  last  eighty  years — is  to 
raise,  embody,  organise,  and  discipline  the  militia,  of  the  same  numbers  for  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms  united  as  during  the  late  war.  This  would  give  a  mass 
of  organised  force  amounting  to  about  150,000  men,  which  we  might  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  discipline.  This  alone  would  enable  us  to  establish  the 
strength  of  our  army.  This,  with  our  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular 
army,  which  would  not  cost  £400,000,  would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  with 
respect  to  personal  force ;  and  I  would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am.  But 
as  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  exertions  of  the  fleet  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  our  defence,  we  are  not  safe  for  a  week  after  the  declaration 
of  war. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these  questions ;  and  have  examined 
and  reconnoitred,  over  and  over  again,  the  whole  coast  from  the  North  Foreland, 
by  Dover,  Folkestone,  Beechy  Head,  Brighton,  Arundel,  to  Selsey-bill,  near  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  I  say  that,  excepting  immediately  under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there 
is  not  a  spot  on  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  on  shore,  at  any 
time  of  tide,  with  any  wind,  and  with  any  weather ;  and  that  troops  so  thrown  on 
shore,  would  find,  within  the  distance  of  five  miles,  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  through  the  cliffs,  practicable  for  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops.  That  in 
that  space  of  coast  (that  is,  between  the  North  Foreland  and  Selsey-bill),  there  are 
not  less  than  seven  small  harbours  and  mouths  of  rivers,  each  without  defence ;  of 
which  an  enemy,  having  landed  his  infantry  on  the  coast,  might  take  possession ; 
therein  land  his  cavalry,  and  artillery  of  all  calibre,  and  establish  himself  and 
his  communication  with  France.  The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  to  the  metropolis 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  coast  of  Sussex,  from  the  east  and  west  side  of  Beechy  Head, 
to  Selsey-bill.  There  are  not  less  than  twelve  great  roads  leading  from  Brighton 
into  London  ;  and  the  French  army  must  be  much  altered  indeed  since  the  time 
at  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with  it,  if  there  are  not  now  belonging  to  it 
forty  chefs  d'etat  (major-generals),  capable  of  sending  down,  and  ordering  the 
march  to  the  coast,  of  40,000  men;  their  embarkation,  with  their  horses  and 
artillery,  at  the  several  ports  of  the  coast ;  their  disembarkation  at  named  points 
on  the  English  coast — that  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  named  ports  or  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and  the  assembling,  at  named  points,  of  the  several  columns ;  and  the 
march  of  each  then,  from  stage  to  stage,  to  London.  Let  any  man  examine  our 
map,  and  consider  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  himself.  I  know  of  no  other 
mode  of  resistance,  much  less  of  protection  from  this  danger,  except  by  an  army 
in  the  field,  capable  of  competing  and  contending  with  its  formidable  enemy, 
aided  by  all  the  means  of  fortification  which  experience  in  war  and  science  can 
suggest.  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for  the  defence  of  the  empire 
with  an  army  composed  of  such  a  force  of  militia.  I  may  be  so.  I  confess  it, 
I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should  feel  more  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular 
troops.  But  I  know  I  shall  not  have  them.  I  may  have  the  others  ;  and  if  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  existing  regular  army  allotted  for  home  defence,  of  a  force 
which  will  cost  £400,000  a  year,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in 
the  field  to  enable  him  who  should  command  to  defend  the  country.  This  is  my 
view  of  our  danger  and  our  resources." 

His  grace  proceeded  to  state  that  the  magazines  and  arsenals  were  but  inade- 
quately supplied  with  ordnance  and  carriage,  arms,  stores  of  all  description,  and 
ammunition.  He  continued — 

"  Putting  out  of  view  all  the  unfortunate  consequences — such  as  the  loss  of 
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the  political  and  social  position  of  this  country  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — of 
all  its  allies,  in  concert  with,  and  in  aid  of  whom  it  lias,  in  our  time,  contended 
successively  in  arms  for  its  own  honour  and  safety,  and  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  world — when  did  any  man  ever  hear  of  allies  of  a  country  unable 
to  defend  itself? — views  of  economy  of  some,  and  I  admit  that  the  high  views  of 
national  finance  in  others,  induce  them  to  postpone   those    measures   absolutely 
necessary  for   mere    defence  and  safety  under   existing  circumstances,  forgetting 
altogether  the  common  practice  of  successful  armies  in  modern  times — imposing 
upon  the  conquered  enormous  pecuniary  contributions,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
and  ornamental  property.     Look  at  the  course   pursued  by  France  in  Italy  and 
Eussia — at  Vienna  repeatedly — at  Berlin  and  Moscow;  the  contributions  levied, 
besides  the  subsistence,  maintenance,  clothing,  and  equipment  of  the  army  which 
made  the  conquest.     Look  at  the  conduct  of  the  allied  army  which  invaded  France, 
and  had  possession  of  Paris,  in  1815.     Look  at  the  amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifices 
made  upon  that  occasion,  under  their  different  heads — of  contributions ;  payments 
for  subsistence  and  maintenance  of  the  invading  armies,  including  clothing  and  other 
equipments ;  payment  of  old  repudiated  state  debts ;  payments  for  debts  due  to 
individuals,  in  war,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  repayment  for  the  con- 
tributions levied,  and  movable  and  immovable  property  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
revolutionary  war.     But  such  an  account  cannot  be  made  out  against  this  country. 
No  :  but  I  believe  that  the  means  of  some  demands  would  not  be  wanting.     Are 
there  no  claims  for  a  fleet  at  Toulon  in  1793?     None  for  debts  left  unpaid  by 
British  subjects  in  France,  who  escaped  from  confinement  under  the  cover  of  the 
invasion,   in  1814,   by  the   allied  armies?     Can   any  man   pretend   to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  demand  on  account  of  the  contributions  de  guerre  ?     Then  look  at 
the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  Paris — 1814  and  1815.     France,  having  been  in 
possession  of  nearly  every  capital  in  Europe ;  and  having  levied  contributions  in 
each  ;   and  having  had  in  its  possession,  or  under  its  influence,  the  whole  of  Italy, 
G-ermany,  and  Poland — is  reduced  to  its  territorial  limits,  as  they  stood  in  1792.    Do 
we  suppose  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  keep— could  we  advance  a  pretension  to 
keep — more  than  the  islands  composing  the  United  Kingdom — ceding  disgracefully 
the  Channel  Islands,  on  which  an  invader  had  never  established  himself  since  the 
period  of  the  Norman  conquest  ?     I  am,"  concluded  the  renowned  warrior,  "  border- 
ing upon  seventy-seven  years  of.  age,  passed  in  honour.     I  hope  that  the  Almighty 
may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the  tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade  my 
contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert." 

That  the  duke  was  old — that  he  had  not  his  senses — that  his  fears  were 
childish,  was  the  opinion  of  some ;  while  others  felt  that  his  suggestions  ^  and 
warnings  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  that,  in  his  case,  emphatically 
it  might  be  said — 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  us  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Chief  among  the  opponents  of  the  duke  stands  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden. 
He  chose  the  occasion  of  a  free-trade  meeting  in  Manchester,  on  the  navigation 
laws,  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  alarm.  "Are  they  French,"  he  asked ;  "or  the 
majority  of  them  thieves,  pickpockets,  or  murderers?  If  they  were,  could  they 
exist  as  an  organised  community — a  community  as  orderly  as  ours  ?  For  we  have 
had  as  little  tumult  in  France,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  as  in  England.  ^  I 
see  another  paper  in  London — a  weekly  paper — the  editor  of  which  used  to  write 
with  some  degree  of  gravity ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  is  so  panic-stricken  that  he  has 
lost  all  his  wits.  That  paper  tells  us  that  the  next  war  with  France  will  be  made 
without  a  declaration  of  war;  and  that  truly  we  have  to  protect  our  queen  at 
Osborne  House  against  those  ruffianly  Frenchmen,  who  may  come  without  notice, 
and  carry  off  her  majesty.  What  a  lesson  has  our  courageous  queen  read  to  such 
people  as  these.  She  went  over  to  France  unattended,  unprotected,  and  threw 
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herself  upon  the  shore  there  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu — literally  in  a  bathing  machine. 
Now  there  is  either  great  courage  on  the  one  side,  or  great  cowardice  on  the  other. 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  periodical  visitation  that  we  have.  I  sometimes  compare  it  to 
the  cholera ;  for  I  believe  the  last  infliction  we  had  of  this  kind  came  about  the 
time  of  the  cholera ;  and  then  we  were  to  have  had  an  invasion  from  the  Russians, 
as  our  friend  has  told  you.  I  am  rather  identified  with,  and  interested  in,  that 
intended  invasion ;  for  it  is  that  which  first  made  me  an  author  and  a  public  man : 
and  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  insanity  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  newspapers,  and  some  of  them  that  are  now  just  as  insane,  who  told 
us  that  the  Russians  were  coming,  some  foggy  day,  to  land  near  Yarmouth — if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  insanity  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  newspapers,  I  should 
not  have  turned  author,  written  pamphlets,  or  become  a  public  man ;  and  I 
might  have  been  a  thrifty,  painstaking  calico-printer  to  this  day." 

In  1849,  Cobden  proposed  his  resolution  relative  to  arbitration  in  national 
quarrels,  and  the  ten  million  reduction  of  national  expenditure.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
many  followers  in  the  large  towns;  and  he  was  sanguine  upon  the  subject.  He 
maintained  that  the  navy  was  our  line  of  defence,  and  that  we  might  safely  reduce 
our  large  military  establishment.  He  also  contended  that  the  colonists  should 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  own  government  and  external  defences.  In  this  latter 
view  he  was  well  supported  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  then  winning  that  position 
in  public  life  for  which  his  great  talents  eminently  fitted  him.  Peace  congresses 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Our  language  was,  to  the  French — 

"  We  want  no  rivalry  of  arms, 
We  make  no  boast  of  Waterloo." 

At  Paris,  to  meet  certain  objections  to  his  arbitration  plan,  Mr.  Cobden  said — 
"  We  do  not  propose  to  constitute  the  executive  department  of  government  arbitra- 
tors in  difficulties  between  nations.  We  should  wish  to  appoint  arbitrators  to  suit 
each  particular  case.  For  instance,  in  a  question  of  naval  or  military  etiquette, 
a  general  or  an  admiral  might  be  selected ;  in  a  commercial  matter,  a  merchant 
or  so." 

In  the  Plouse  of  Commons  Mr.  Cobden  invariably  had  an  opponent,  and  his 
name  was  Palmerston.  On  one  occasion,  in  opposing  the  motion,  his  lordship 
begged  the  honourable  gentleman  not  to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  express,  or  that 
he  was  actuated  by,  any  feelings  or  principles  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  his  proposition  had  been  founded.  The  noble  lord  con- 
tended that  the  world  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  civilisation  at  which  any 
country  can  rest  for  its  safety  upon  the  forbearance  of  its  neighbours.  Viscount 
Palmerston  contended  that  the  military  force  of  France  should  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  naval.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  unfortunately,  any  event  was  to  arise 
which  brought  the  two  countries  into  a  hostile  conflict — those  two  countries  so 
near  to  each  other,  and  brought  so  much  nearer  by  the  improvements  of  navigation 
— it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  country  which  possesses  an  armament  of 
350,000  men,  and  a  national  guard  of  about  1,000,000,  as  compared  with  a 
country  whose  standing  military  force  within  the  realm  is  something  about 
40,000  rnen,  without  any  militia  or  national  guard — it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that, 
in  considering  the  means  of  offence  and  defence,  we  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  military  power  of  the  countries.  The  honourable  member's  zeal 
had  carried  him  a  little  too  far  when  he  talked  of  Cherbourg  as  a  simple  port  of 
refuge  ;  and  spoke  of  the  works  proposed  at  Alderney  as  an  insult  and  a  menace 
to  France.  The  whole  island  of  Alderney  would  only  accommodate  a  garrison  of 
about  100,  and  the  harbour  would  contain  but  a  few  steamers.  The  honourable 
member  might  as  well  speak  of  the  aggression  of  a  sentry-box  against  a  fortified 
town.  The  noble  viscount  denied  all  feeling  of  jealousy  with  France.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  to  see 
the  two  great  nations  close  to  each  other — each  gifted  by  nature  with  various 
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qualities,  entitling  them  to  the  esteem  or  friendship  of  each  other ;  capable  of 
rendering  each  other  most  important  services ;  capable,  also,  if  actuated  by  fatal 
passions,  of  inflicting  upon  each  other  the  greatest  calamities — it  is  most  gratifying 
to  see,  that  every  day  or  month  that  elapses,  brings  those  two  countries  into 
friendly  contact;  and  that  feelings  of  mutual  friendship  and  esteem  are  rapidly 
succeeding  the  antiquated  notions  of  envy.  He  was  ready  to  adopt  the  motion 
and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  responded  to  by  the  House,  as  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  that  friendly  relations  between  England  and  France  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  mutual  confidence  should  banish  reciprocal  distrust.  He 
accepted  it  with  pleasure,  as  a  holding  out  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
other  countries  ;  and  he  agreed  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  season 
for  such  a  demonstration.  If  he  objected  to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  a  resolution 
in  which  he  did  not  clearly  see  his  way,  it  was  not  because  he  dissented  from  the 
end,  but  because  he  thought  that  end  would  be  more  accelerated  by  the  language 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  sentiments  manifested  in  that  House,  than  by  any  formal 
and  specific  resolution.  Upon  these  grounds  he  trusted  Mr.  Cobden  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  reception  his  motion  had  experienced  in  the  House,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  her  majesty's  government,  which  was  influenced  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division, 
which  would  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Cobden  used  his  celebrated  phrase  as  to  crumpling  up 
Russia  ;  which,  on  a  later  occasion,  he  thus  explained : — "  Now,  the  phrase  I  used 
was  at  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Hungarian  invasion  in  1849.  I  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  '  City  of  London  Tavern,'  to  protest  against  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  by  Eussia.  Eussia  was  then  allowed  to  march  her  armies  across  the 
territory  of  Turkey,  through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  to  strike  a  death-blow  at 
the  heart  of  Hungary;  and  no  protest  was  ever  recorded  by  our  government 
against  that  act.  Now  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  from  a  patient  study  of 
the  Blue  Books,  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  were 
engaged  in  that  Hungarian  struggle,  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  but  a 
simple  verbal  protest  in  energetic  terms,  Eussia  would  never  have  invaded  Hun- 
gary by  passing  through  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  territories.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ministers  of  the  czar  almost  went  down  on  their  knees,  to  beg  and 
entreat  him  not  to  embark  in  a  struggle  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  Our 
protest  would  immediately  have  been  backed  by  the  ministry  of  the  czar,  if  it  had 
been  made  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  have  prevented  that  most  atrocious  outrage,  as 
I  consider  it,  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  constitutional  country.  I  said,  on 
that  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  and  frenzy  that  then  prevailed  in 
favour  of  Hungarian  nationality,  that  I  would  resist  any  attempt  to  send  an 
English  force  to  fight  the  battles  of  Hungary  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the 
Theiss.  I  proclaimed  the  same  thing  then  that  I  proclaim  now.  I  did  not 
disguise  my  views  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  I  disguise  my  views  now  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Eussia  towards  Turkey.  But,  I  said,  I  will  remain 
content  with  uttering  my  reprobation  of  the  act.  I  would  not  sanction  the 
sending  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  these  distant  battles.  In  fact,  in  a 
word,  my  opinion  and  my  principles  resolve  themselves  into  this — that  I  will  never 
argue  for  any  battle  whatever  as  to  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  and  take  part 
in  it.  I  would  never  send  men  to  some  distant  part  of  the  world  without  par- 
taking of  their  peril.  Whenever  a  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  my  consent,  it  shall 
be  one  in  which  I  am  willing  to  take  a  part  myself." 

In  parliament,  free-trade  principles  were  extending,  not  without  considerable 
opposition. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  Mr.  Labouchere  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 

laws.     In  a  speech  of  considerable  ability,  he   entered  into  a  history  of  British 

legislation  on  the  subject,  and  explained  in  what  respect  a  change  was  desirable. 

The  system  commenced  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  obtained  its  full  development 
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in  the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.  That  system  was  founded  rather  upon 
motives  of  state  policy  than  maxims  of  trade ;  and  was  framed,  first,  in  the  hope  of 
impeding  the  intercourse  of  the  royalists  with  their  foreign  allies  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
simple  jealousy  of  the  great  carrying  trade  then  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  Its 
principle  was  monopoly  and  exclusion ;  its  end  was  to  make  the  British  empire 
self-supporting  and  self-relying.  The  alterations  contemplated  by  government  were 
thus  announced  by  Mr.  Labouchere : — "  Reserving  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  he  proposed  altogether  to  strike 
out  of  the  statute-book  the  present  system,  and  to  throw  open  the  whole  navigation 
of  the  country,  of  every  sort  and  description.  He  wished,  however,  to  retain  to  the 
queen  in  council  the  power  of  putting  such  restriction  on  the  navigation  of  foreign 
countries  as  she  might  think  fit,  if  these  countries  desired  to  meet  us  on  equal 
terms — not  making  it  obligatory  on  the  queen  in  council,  but  enabling  her  to  use 
the  power  in  such  a  way  as  might  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  country.  As 
regarded  the  coasting  trade  of  the  colonies,  he  proposed  to  reserve  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  coasting  trade  of  the  mother  country ;  but  he  meant  to  allow  each 
colony,  if  it  should  think  fit,  to  pass  an  act,  throwing  open  its  coasting  trade  to 
foreign  countries ;  such  act  to  have  the  assent  of  the  crown  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  short,  each  colony  should  be  allowed  to  deal  with  its  coasting  trade  as  it 
thought  proper.  If  such  a  power  were  not  given,  the  case  of  Canada,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  not  be  provided  for  at  all.  As  to  the  inter- 
colonial trade,  a  clause  would  be  introduced  in  the  bill,  giving  the  queen  in 
council  general  powers  relating  to  that  subject.  As  to  the  manning,  ownership, 
and  building  of  British  ships,  he  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  that  ships 
should  be  British  built,  but  still  to  require  them  to  be  British  owned.  The  present 
regulations  as  to  manning  were  to  be  retained  both  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade,  excepting  those  regarding  apprentices,  which  were  to  be  done  away  entirely. 
Lascars  were,  in  future,  to  be  considered  as  British  sailors ;  and  the  anomalous 
disability  of  owners  naturalised  in  our  colonies  to  be  removed." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  headed  a  vehement,  but  not  successful  opposition.  Mr. 
Cobden  showed,  by  an  appeal  to  the  public  evidence,  that  we  can  build  ships 
better  than  foreign  countries,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate;  sail  them  as  well;  take 
greater  care  of  the  cargoes;  and  secure  greater  punctuality  and  despatch.  The 
only  drawbacks  were  of  a  moral  kind — insubordination  and  drunkenness;  but 
these  would  yield  to  better  culture.  He  repudiated  the  boastful  language  which 
he  so  often  heard  respecting  England's  naval  supremacy.  He  must  say  that  these 
toasts  were  generally  uttered  after  dinner;  and,  therefore,  they  might  be  the 
result  of  a  little  extra  excitement.  The  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
not  affect  the  naval  condition  of  Great  Britain.  But  was  this  the  time  to  be 
always  singing  "  Rule  Britannia  ?"  If  honourable  members  opposite  had  served 
with  him  on  the  committee  on  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  estimates,  they  would 
have  a  just  sense  of  the  cost  of  that  song.  The  constant  assertion  of  maritime 
supremacy  was  calculated  to  provoke  kindred  passions  in  other  nations ;  whereas, 
if  Great  Britain  enunciated  the  doctrines  of  peace,  she  would  evoke  similar  senti- 
ments from  the  rest  of  the  world. — Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  sarcastic  reply,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  would  not  sing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  for  fear  of  distressing 
Mr.  Cobden ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  House  would  encore  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
Sir  R.  Peel  warmly  defended  ministers. 

The  West  Indians,  also,  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  chivalrous  cham-  ; 
pion  of  class  interest  as  opposed  to  national  welfare,  had  a  committee,   on  the  ' 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  to  inquire  into  their  claims.     His  lordship  proposed 
to  lend  the  colonists  money  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  emigrants.     He  also 
proposed  lowering  and  altering  the  rates  of  duties.     The  differential  duty  on  rum 
was  to  be  reduced  to  fourpence.     Mr.  Herries,  Lord  George   Bentinck,  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Disraeli,  contended,   that  whilst  this  plan  would  seriously  injure  the 
colonists,  it  would  afford  great  encouragement  to  the  slave-trade.     An  amendment 
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was  moved  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  which  went  to  declare,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  considering  the  evidence  taken  before  a  select  committee  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  are  of  opinion  that  the  remedies  proposed  by  her  majesty's 
government  for  the  great  distress  of  the  sugar-growing  possessions  of  the  crown, 
and  which  the  committee  had  said  would  require  the  immediate  application  of 
relief,  would  neither  effect  that  object,  nor  check  the  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade, 
which  the  diminution  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  those  colonies  must  inevitably 
occasion.  The  amendment,  after  several  debates,  was  rejected  by  260  to  245. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  this  year ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  legalise  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Rome.  When  the  bill 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Sheil  made  one  of  his  best  speeches  in 
its  favour.  He  reminded  the  House  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  rights  of 
the  holy  see  were  defined  and  secured.  England  was  a  party  to  that  treaty ;  it  was 
signed  by  her  representatives ;  it  was  laid  before  her  parliament.  "  Was  it  not,"  he 
asked,  "preposterous  that  England  should  have  secured  the  pope  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  yet  be  denied  the  right  of  holding  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  him  who  was,  in  effect,  under  her  protection  ?" 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  protectionists  lost  their  leader.  In  the 
prime  of  life  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  heart  disease.  He  had  set  off  from 
Welbeck,  to  dine  at  Thoresby,  the  seat  of  Lord  Manners.  Not  arriving  at  his 
destination,  search  was  made  for  him ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  lant horns,  his  lordship 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  dead.  He  had  long  been  so,  as  his  body  was 
cold  and  stiff. 

Of  this  last  of  the  protectionists,  who  had  given  up  the  turf  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  friend  and  biographer  thus  writes : — 

"  All  his  ideas  were  clear,  large,  and  coherent  *  *  *  About  to  part,  pro- 
bably for  many  months,  and  listening  to  him  as  he  spoke,  according  to  his  custom, 
with"  so  much  fervour  and  sincerity,  one  could  not  refrain  from  musing  over  his 
singular  and  sudden  career.  It  was  not  three  years  since  he  had,  in  an  instant, 
occupied  the  minds  of  men.  No  series  of  parliamentary  labours  had  ever  produced 
so  much  influence  in  the  country  in  so  short  a  time.  Never  was  a  reputation  so 
substantial  built  up  in  so  short  a  space.  All  the  questions  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  were  colossal  questions — the  laws  that  should  regulate  competition  between 
native  and  foreign  labour ;  the  interference  of  the  state  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Ireland  ;  the  social  and  commercial  condition  of  our  tropical  colonies  ; 
the  principles  upon  which  our  revenue  should  be  raised ;  the  laws  which  should 
regulate  and  protect  our  navigation.  But  it  was  not  that  he  merely  expressed 
opinions  on  these  subjects  :  he  came  forward  with  details  in  support  of  his  principles 
and  policy,  which  it  had  before  been  believed  none  but  a  minister  could  command. 
Instead  of  experiencing  the  usual  and  almost  inevitable  doom  of  private  members 
of  parliament,  and  having  his  statements  shattered  by  official  information,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  assailant,  and  the  successful  assailant, 
of  an  administration  on  those  very  heads.  He  often  did  their  work  more  effectually 
than  all  their  artificial  training  enabled  them  to  do.  His  acute  research,  and  his 
peculiar  sources  of  information,  roused  the  vigilance  of  all  the  public  officers  of 
the  country.  Since  his  time  there  has  been  more  care  in  preparing  official  returns, 
and  in  arranging  the  public  correspondence  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  When  one  remembered  that  in  this  room,  not  three  years  ago,  he  was  trying 
to  find  a  lawyer  who  would  make  a  speech  for  him  in  parliament,  it  was  curious 
to  remember  that  no  one  in  the  space  had  probably  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  oftener.  Though  his  manner,  which  was  daily  improving,  was  not 
felicitous  in  the  House,  the  authority  of  his  intellect,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
character,  made  him  one  of  the  great  personages  of  debate ;  but  with  the  country, 
who  only  read  his  speeches,  he  ranked  high  as  an  orator.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  had  occasion  critically  to  read  and  examine  the  long  series  of  his 
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speeches,  who  can  be  conscious  of  their  considerable  merits.  The  information  is 
always  full,  and  often  fresh ;  the  scope  large,  the  argument  close,  and  the  style, 
though  simple,  never  bold,  but  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  often  picturesque. 
He  had  not  credit  for  this  in  his  day ;  but  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted 
in  this  volume  will  prove  the  justness  of  this  criticism.  As  a  speaker  and  writer, 
his  principal  want  was  condensation.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything  should 
remain  untold.  He  was  deficient  in  taste ;  but  he  had  fervour  of  feeling,  and  was 
by  no  means  void  of  imagination. 

"The  writer,  in  his  frequent  communication  with  him,  of  faithful  and 
unbounded  confidence,  was  often  reminded  of  the  character,  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  my 
Lord  Keppell. 

"The  labours  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  been  supernatural;  and  one 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  felt  then  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  continued 
on  such  a  scale  of  exhaustion :  but  no  friend  could  control  his  eager  life  in  this 
respect ;  he  obeyed  the  law  of  his  vehement  and  fiery  nature,  being  one  of  those 
men  who,  in  whatever  they  undertake,  know  no  medium,  but  will  succeed  or  die. 

"  But  why  talk  here,  and  now,  of  death.  He  goes  to  his  native  county,  and 
his  father's  proud  domain,  to  breathe  the  air  of  his  boyhood,  and  move  amid  the 
parks  and  meads  of  his  youth.  Every  breeze  will  bear  health,  and  the  sight  of 
every  hallowed  haunt  will  stimulate  his  pulse.  He  is  scarcely  older  than  Julius 
Ca3sar  when  he  commenced  his  public  career :  he  looks  as  high  and  brave,  and  he 
springs  from  a  long-lived  race. 

"  He  stood  upon  the  perron  of  Harcourt  House,  the  last  of  the  great  hotels 
of  an  age  of  stately  manners,  with  its  wings  and  courtyard,  and  carriage 
portal,  and  huge  outward  walls.  He  put  forth  his  hand  to  bid  farewell;  and 
his  last  words  were  characteristic  of  the  man — of  his  warm  feelings,  and  of 
his  ruling  passion.  '  (rod  bless  you :  we  must  work,  and  the  country  will  come 
round  us.'  " — And  in  this  dream — for  such  it  was — his  lordship  died.  Happily, 
the  country  did  not  come  round,  and  his  class  became  richer  and  stronger 
every  year,  in  consequence  of  the  free-trade  policy,  of  which  he  was  such  an 
opponent.  In  the  life  just  published  of  Viscount  Combermere,  it  is  stated  his 
lordship  was  an  ardent  protectionist,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  his 
opinions.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  unfortunately  for  himself,  but  perhaps 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  was  taken  away  ere  the  experiment  had  been  fairly 
tried — ere  triumphant  success  had  made  even  schoolboys  scorn  what,  in  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  time,  and  amongst  his  class,  passed  for  wisdom. 

Early  in  May,  1849,  the  English  public  were  startled  by  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  from  Canada  of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  appeared  that  riots, 
attended  with  considerable  loss  of  property,  and  menacing  demonstrations  towards 
her  majesty's  representative,  had  broken  out  at  Montreal.  The  immediate  occasion 
was  the  assent  given  by  the  Governor-general,  Lord  Elgin,  to  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Indemnity  Bill — a  measure  intended  to  provide  compensation  for  parties  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  during  the  rebellion  in  1837.  The  Tory  party  in 
Canada  opposed  the  measure ;  and  they  trusted  till  the  last  that  Lord  Elgin  would 
have  refused  his  assent  to  it.  On  the  19th  of  June,  Lord  Brougham  moved  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After  giving  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  British  connection  with  Canada  from  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1762,  he 
exposed  what  he  termed  the  folly  of  the  doctrine  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  as  Lord  John  Russell  had 
predicted  in  1835.  the  confiscation  of  British  property,  the  insulting  of  British 
subjects,  and  the  punishment  of  British  soldiers  for  discharging  their  duty;  and 
also  the  taxation  of  British  loyalists,  to  pay  French  rebels,  such  as  M.  Papineau 
and  his  associates,  for  the  losses  the  latter  had  sustained  in  having  their  rebellion 
crushed.  He  advised  the  government  to  throw  away  the  fatal  theory  of  colonial 
government,  as  especially  ill-fitted  for  Canada,  where  there  was  no  House  of  Lords, 
and  where  the  colonial  assembly  was  so  narrow  that  it  might  be  packed.  He 
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prayed  attention  to  the  probability  of  a  future  struggle  with  the  United  States, 
if  we  persisted  in  disgusting  the  Canadian  loyalists  by  suffering  the  Rebel  Com- 
pensation Bill  to  pass ;  and  concluded  by  moving  two  resolutions,  condemnatory 
of  the  principles  of  the  measure. — Earl  Grey  defended  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
government,  as  the  only  principle  upon  which  the  internal  affairs  of  Canada  could 
be  properly  administered. — Lord  Elgin,  he  considered,  would  have  acted  uncon- 
stitutionally if  he  had  refused  to  sanction  the  bill  after  it  had  been  carried  by 
large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. — Lord  Lyndhurst  considered  the 
real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  rebels  were  to  be  rewarded  at  the  cost  of  those 
loyal  colonists  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  crown ;  and  this  was 
what  the  obnoxious  bill  sanctioned.  He  therefore  indignantly  opposed  it;  and 
should  vote  for  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions. — Lord  Campbell  said  that  the  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  give  compensation  for  rebellion  losses,  without  at  all  meaning 
that  rebels  should  be  compensated.  Those  who  had  been  convicted,  or  surrendered, 
would,  of  course,  be  excluded  from  any  compensation. — The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  denied  that  this  was  an  act  to  reward  rebels.  No  man  was  a  rebel  who 
could  not  by  law  be  proved  so.  To  keep  hanging  over  the  French  population  the 
imputation  of  habitual  disloyalty,  was  the  way  to  produce  it,  and  to  foment 
that  jealousy  of  the  interference  and  control  of  this  country  which  it  should  be 
our  first  object  to  put  an  end  to.  On  a  division,  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions  were 
lost  by  a  majority  of  99  to  96.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  called  on  the  government  to  suspend  the  final 
ratification  of  the  act,  to  afford  the  colonial  legislature  the  opportunity  so  to  frame 
it,  that  no  individual  who  could  be  proved  to  have  taken  part  with  the  rebels, 
should  receive  any  benefit  from  its  provisions. — Lord  John  Russell  contended 
that  this  case  was  governed  by  the  experience  resulting  from  the  Indemnity  Acts 
of  Upper  Canada,  by  which  fewer  restrictions  had  been  imposed,  with  respect  to 
claims  for  rebellion  losses,  than  were  found  in  the  present  measure.  Any  more 
stringent  tests  than  those  now  required — namely,  conviction,  or  submission,  or 
transportation — would  rip  up  transactions  twelve  years  old;  and  it  would  be 
better  to  resist  an  Indemnity  Bill  altogether  than  to  impose  tests  which  would 
establish  in  Canada  a  Star-Chamber,  dividing  classes  and  families — branding  one 
set  of  men  as  rebels,  and  recognising  another  as  the  sole  loyalists. — Mr.  Herries 
laid  the  blame  of  all  that  happened  to  the  home  government,  and  moved  an 
address  to  her  majesty,  to  withhold  the  royal  assent  to  the  act,  until  satisfactory 
assurances  could  be  given  that  no  rebel  should  receive  an  indemnity  under  it. — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  disapproved  of  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  with  the  decision  of  a  large  majority  in  the  Canadian  assembly,  which 
had  approved  of  the  act  as  it  was.  It  would  have  been  too  invidious  to  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  not  to  grant  them  an  indemnity  for  their  losses, 
similar  to  that  afforded  to  those  of  Upper  Canada,  the  distribution  of  which  had 
not  been  questioned.  On  a  division,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Herries  was  rejected 
by  291  to  150.  This  measure  did  much  to  tranquillise  Canada,  in  spite  of  a 
discontent  regularly  fostered  there  by  emissaries  from  the  United  States,  and 
disaffected  Irish. 

At  this  time  attention  was  called  in  parliament  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Borneo  pirates.  The  efforts  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  to 
establish  a  peaceable  and  commercial  community  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  had  been 
greatly  impeded  by  the  sanguinary  onslaught  of  bands  of  sea-robbers,  who  mas- 
sacred, or  led  into  captivity,  all  who  came  in  their  way  ;  burned  ships  and  villages, 
and  committed  the  most  horrible  barbarities.  The  season  when  these  freebooters 
committed  their  operations  having  arrived,  and  their  fleets  being  known  to  be  at 
sea,  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  intercept  and  chastise  them.  The  force  consisted 
of  her  majesty's  brigs  Albatross  and  Royalist;  the  East  India  Company's  steamer, 
Nemesis,  and  the  steam-tender  Ranee,  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Farquhar : 
to  these  was  joined  a  native  flotilla,  under  Rajah  Brooke.  The  force  took  up  a 
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position  across  the  mouth  of  the  Sarebas  river,  the  inhabitants  of  which  district 
were  known  to  have  been  marked  out  for  slaughter.  In  this  position  all  remained 
until  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  November,  when  tidings  were  brought  that  the 
pirates  had  attacked  Palo,  and,  after  threatening  destruction  to  the  inhabitants 
unless  they  furnished  them  with  salt,  had  gone  to  a  river  named  Six  Maring,  where 
they  were  then  lying.  The  next  day,  news  came  that  the  pirates  were  in  motion  ; 
and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  all  on  their  way  to  meet  them ;  the  Nemesis 
proceeding  seaward,  to  prevent  their  escape  to  sea.  As  soon  as  she  was  descried  by 
the  pirates,  they  at  once  made  for  the  Kaluka  river,  where  their  progress  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  native  boats,  and  those  commanded  by  Lieutenants  Wilmshurst  and 
Everest.  The  pirates  then  made  a  dash  to  reach  their  own  river,  when  they  came 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  men-of-war  boats,  and  the  action  became  general. 
The  result  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated  when  the  savage  comes  into 
collision  with  the  civilised  man.  The  destruction  was  complete.  At  daylight,  the 
bay  was  one  mass  of  wreck — shields,  spears,  and  portions  of  destroyed  prahus, 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  whilst,  on  the  sandy  spit,  which  extends  a 
considerable  distance  seaward,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarebas,  were  upwards  of 
seventy  prahus,  which  the  natives  were  busy  clearing  of  all  valuables,  and  de- 
stroying. Of  120  prahus,  which,  it  is  said,  started  on  the  expedition,  and  all  of 
which  were  in  the  bay  the  preceding  evening,  more  than  eighty  were  destroyed  ; 
and  it  was  estimated,  that  the  loss  of  life,  on  their  side,  was  as  high  as  1,200  men: 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  saving  a  few  slight  casualties,  all  were  unscathed.  The 
observer  was  compelled  to  ask  himself — could  destruction  so  great,  success  so 
complete — at  least  a  third  of  this  ruthless  horde  sent  to  their  account — be  effected 
in  a  space  so  brief,  and  with  a  European  force  so  small  ?  Had  success  attended  the 
pirates,  says  one  of  the  actors  in  this  sanguinary  scene,  our  fate  was  certain.  No 
more  convincing  instances  of  their  inhuman  disposition  could  be.  found,  than  the 
fact,  that  the  bodies  of  women  were  discovered  on  the  beach,  on  whom  they  had 
reeked  their  vengeance.  They  were  all  decapitated,  and  the  bodies  were  gashed 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot :  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  captives  taken  by 
the  pirates  in  the  expedition,  from  which  they  were  now  returning.  The  English 
force  having  rejoined  the  expedition,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  inflicted  further 
damage.  Twelve  prisoners  were  secured ;  among  whom  was  a  child,  apparently  of 
European  parentage.  In  the  districts,  hostages  were  taken  for  the  future  peaceable 
demeanour  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  England,  amongst  the  Quakers  and  the  peace  party,  a  very  strong  feeling 
was  excited  on  this  subject.  A  transparent  trick,  it  was  said,  was  practised 
by  the  government,  in  connivance  with  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  friends.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  obedience  to  the  peremptory  summons  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
answer  the  charges  of  murder  and  piracy  brought  against  him,  chiefly  by  the 
press,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Hume  in  parliament.  His  friends  represented  him 
to  be  here  of  his  own  voluntary  choice,  and  eager  to  meet  the  charges  against 
him.  Mr.  Hume  was  privately  prevented  by  the  government  from  bringing  the 
case  forward ;  and  very  wise  men,  like  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Headlam, 
were  put  forward  to  accuse  Mr.  Hume  of  reluctance  to  repeat  the  charges  before 
the  face  of  Brooke,  which  he  made  behind  his  back.  One  paper  in  particular,  the 
Standard  of  Freedom,  proved — 

"  1.  From  Act  6,  G-eorge  IV.,  c.  49,  that  the  head-money  it  assigns  was  to  be 
given  for  the  killing  or  capture  of  persons  '  engaged  in  acts  of  piracy.' 

"  2.  That  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  based  upon  the  law,  warned  British  officers  in  the  Indian  seas 
from  confounding  coast  depredation  with  piracy,  and  forbade  them  attacking  any 
vessel  as  piratical,  unless  it  had  undoubtedly  attacked  a  British  vessel  or  subject 
'  within  view.' 

"  3.  From  Rajah  Brooke's  own  despatches,  that  he  had  not  even  accused  the 
Sarebas  and  Sakerran  Dyaks  of  attacking  any  British  vessel  or  subject,  within  view 
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or  out  of  it ;  but  of  devastating  the  coast  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Malays  and 
Dyaks  of  the  Sadong  river. 

"  4.  That  Brooke,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had  assumed  a  legislative 
power  of  declaring  communication  with  pirates  to  be  piracy,  and  had  acted 
upon  it. 

"5.  It  was  proved  that  the  evils  on  these  coasts  were,  upon  Brooke's  own 
showing,  evils  of  international  or  intertribal  war,  and  not  of  piracy. 

"  Lord  Ellenborough,  formerly  Governor-general  of  India,  bore  testimony,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  that  the  tribes  destroyed  were  engaged  in  international  or 
intertribal  war,  and  not  in  piracy.  The  brokers  at  Lloyd's  confirm  this  testimony, 
to  a  fact,  which  Lord  Ellenborough  personally  ascertained  on  the  spot.  Commander 
Farquhar,  describing  the  massacre  of  the  25th  of  August,  1849,  says  that  the 
sea  Dyaks  had  only  bows  and  arrows,  and  prahus  or  canoes ;  that  the  British 
cutters  and  war-steamers  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  and  opened  upon  them  a  fire  of 
artillery  guns  and  rockets ;  that  not  a  single  British  sailor  was  killed  in  the  mas- 
sacre ;  while  500  Dyaks  perished  at  sea,  and  more  than  500  perished  in  the  jungle, 
trying  to  escape  :  in  all,  above  1,000  lives. 

"  By  law,  proved  piracy  is  only  a  transportable  crime ;  but  Eajah  Brooke  was 
charged  with  inflicting  wholesale  massacre  on  persons  engaged  in  what  is  proved  to 
have  been  not  piracy.  The  Dyaks  of  Sarebas  and  Sakerran  were  not  engaged  in 
a  foray  for  heads,  but  for  salt.  Moreover,  it  was  proved  that  the  person  who  com- 
pelled them  to  obtain  salt  by  force  (without  which  they  cannot  live),  by  preventing 
them  obtaining  it  by  trade,  was  Sir  James  Brooke ! 

"  This  Sir  Knight  of  Chivalry  hemmed  these  poor  savages  round  with  de- 
struction. If  they  tried  to  subsist  without  salt  they  perished ;  if  they  tried  to  buy 
it,  he  prevented  them ;  and  when  they  took  it  from  their  enemies  he  massacred 
them  with  artillery.  After  this  massacre,  he  devastated  Pakos,  Kenowit,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Kejang  and  Poe  rivers.  Moreover,  women  and  children  are  not 
pirates  and  warriors ;  and  yet  Sir  James  Brooke — a  hero  of  civilisation — a  champion 
of  Christianity,  offered  rewards  for  their  capture  ! 

"  Eventually,  Mr.  Hume  was  permitted  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
Rajah  Brooke.  At  a  public  dinner,  not  very  long  since,  the  rajah  heroically 
demanded  inquiry  into  his  case.  With  a  truer  regard,  however,  for  the  rajah's 
reputation,  inquiry  has  been  refused  by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  majority  of 
211  rejected  Mr.  Hume's  motion  ;  but  a  majority  in  the  House  is  not  a  majority 
out  of  the  House.  Public  opinion  may  condemn  what  the  House  may  sanction." 
So  said  the  rajah's  accusers. 

Our  hero,  a  roving  adventurer  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  a  few  years  ago 
hired  himself  to  the  governor  of  Sarawak,  to  assist  him  in  putting  down  a  revolt 
occasioned  by  his  own  injustice.  He  was  paid  for  his  services  by  being  appointed 
its  rajah.  After  a  few  years  thus  spent,  he  revisited  his  native  land,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms.  The  corporation  of  London  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city ;  the  University  of  Oxford  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ; 
royalty  itself  stooped  to  do  him  honour :  and  in  order  that  this  pirate-hunter 
might  better  do  his  duty,  and  spread  British  civilisation  and  Christ's  religion  by 
grape-shot,  Labuan,  a  rock  of  no  earthly  use,  was  converted  into  a  British  settle- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  £10,000  a  year,  £2,000  of  which  goes  to  Governor  Eajah  Brooke. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  appointed  consul  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  at  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year — the  duties  of  which  office  require  him  to  live  300  miles  from  Labuan. 
Thus  laden  with  honours  did  Sir  James  Brooke  return  to  Borneo,  to  deal  around 
him  Bibles  and  bullets — death  in  this  world,  and  the  glorious  hopes  of  Christianity 
for  the  next.  A  splendid  opportunity  soon  occurred.  In  July,  1849,  after  hunting 
them  some  time,  Sir  James  came  up  with  a  flotilla  of  Dyaks,  who  were  crushed — 
as  the  weak  and  defenceless  must  ever  be  when  they  come  into  collision  with 
superior  strength  and  skill.  The  carnage  that  ensued  was  dreadful.  With  men 
and  machinery  all  practised  in  the  hellish  art  of  war — to  sail  on  a  summer  night 
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right  into  a  fleet  of  boats,  the  occupiers  of  which  are  not  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted any  crime,  and  who  only  could  defend  themselves  with  shields — to  sink, 
blow  up,  disperse,  and  annihilate  that  feeble  fleet — to  hurry  into  eternity  hundreds 
of  men,  each  one  of  whom  had  as  sacred  a  life  as  that  of  Rajah  Brooke  himself — 
seems  to  us  a  work  so  brutal,  so  cowardly,  so  indefensible,  so  fiendish,  that  words 
fail  us  to  express  our  horror  and  shame. 

These  deeds  of  blood  were  done  by  British  gentlemen,  headed  by  an  adventurer 
whom  the  church  has  approved,  and  on  whom  royalty  has  smiled;  and  the 
slaughter  has  been  paid  for  in  yellow  cash  by  the  British  nation.  Such  was  the 
charge  made,  and  not  yet  removed. 

Ireland  lost  some  of  her  distinguished  men.  Poor  Steele — the  Pacificator,  as 
he  was  termed — perished  a  miserable  suicide.  We  have  referred  to  the  great 
agitator's  death.  We  must  add  here  what  we  have  hitherto  omitted — a  slight 
outline  of  his  early  career. 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  eldest  son  of  Morgan  O'Connell,  Esq.,  of  Carhen, 
and  of  Catherine,  sister  of  the  O'Mullane,  of  Whitechurch,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
a  most  respectable  and  ancient  Irish  family.  He  was  born  at  Carhen,  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  post-town  of  Cahirciveen,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  His  birth 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  August,  1775 — a  year  rendered  memorable  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  In  this 
place  his  childhood  and  boyhood  were  passed,  with  the  exception  of  protracted 
visits  to  Derrynane,  the  seat  of  his  father's  eldest  brother,  Maurice  O'Connell, 
who,  being  childless  himself,  adopted  his  nephews,  Daniel  and  Maurice,  and  took 
in  a  great  measure  the  charge  of  their  education  upon  himself.  A  poor  old  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  named  David  Mahoney,  was  the  first  person  who  taught  Daniel 
O'Connell  his  letters.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harrington,  the  first  held  by  a  Catholic  priest  since  the  penal  laws.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  his  uncle  Maurice  took  him  and  his  brother  from  this  school,  and 
sent  them  to  the  continent.  They  were  ordered  to  St.  Omer's,  where  they  remained 
a  year,  when  they  removed  to  the  English  college  of  Douay  for  some  months.  At 
St.  Omer's  Daniel  rose  to  the  first  place  in  all  the  classes.  Dr.  Stapylton,  president 
of  the  college  there,  writing  to  his  uncle,  made  the  following  almost  prophetical 
remark  : — "  With  respect  to  the  elder,  Daniel,  I  have  but  one  sentence  to  write 
about  him ;  and  that  is,  that  I  never  was  so  much  mistaken  in  my  life  as  I  shall 
be,  unless  he  be  destined  to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1793,  the  day  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  beheaded 
at  Paris,  the  brothers  set  out  in  a  voiture  for  Calais.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  the 
English  packet-boat,  they  eagerly  tore  out  of  their  caps  the  tricolour  cockade, 
which  the  commonest  regard  for  personal  safety  had  made  indispensable  at  that 
time  in  France.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  often  said  that  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution  made  him  very  nearly  a  Tory  in  heart.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  became 
a  law-student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  year  1794.  He  attended  Hardy's  trial  with 
strong  prejudice  against  the  accused,  and  sympathy  with  Eldon  as  the  vindicator  of 
law  and  social  order.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial,  however,  he  was  fully  converted, 
and  confirmed  in  his  natural  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  in  his  desire  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  first  public  effort  as  an  orator  was  a  speech  against  the  union. 
This  was  a  bold  step  in  a  young  man.  Terrorism  reigned  over  the  land :  even 
Protestants  who  manifested  any  national  feeling,  fell  under  the  ban  of  a  bloody 
intolerance.  Undeterred  by  considerations  of  this  kind,  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  assembled  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1800,  to  petition  parliament;  and  the  effect  was  such,  that 
political  agitation  became  the  business  of  his  future. 

Long  before  he  reached  middle  life,  Mr.  O'Connell  had  become  the  most  in- 
dustrious man  in  Ireland.  As  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  matins  were 
concluded,  his  toilet  finished,  his  morning  meal  discussed,  and  his  amanuensis  at 
full  work  ;  by  eleven  he  was  in  court ;  at  three  or  half-past,  attending  a  board  or  a 
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committee ;  later  in  the  evening  presiding  at  a  dinner,  but  generally  retiring  to 
rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  not  only  abstaining  from  the  free  use  of  wine,  but,  to 
some  extent,  denying  himself  the  national  beverage  of  his  country. 

In  1815,  occurred  one  of  the  most  painful  events  of  Mr.  0' Conn  ell's  life — the 
fatal  duel  with  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin  corporation,  whom  Mr. 
O'Connell  called  "  beggarly."  This  was  the  offence  for  which  he  was  challenged. 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  eager  he  was  to  accept  that  challenge,  and  with  what  passion 
the  Irish  public  then  craved  after  this  sort  of  barbarous  excitement.  Mr. 
O'Connell's  second  was  Major  M'Namara,  formerly  member  for  Clare.  Mr. 
D'Esterre  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley.  They  met  in  Lord  Ponsonby's 
demesne,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  D'Esterre  fired  first,  and  missed.  Mr. 
O'Connell's  shot  took  effect  in  his  adversary's  thigh,  which  bled  profusely.  He 
died  in  a  few  days;  when  Sir  Edward  Stanley  politely  informed  Mr.  O'Connell 
that  there  would  be  no  prosecution.  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  then  feel  the  remorse 
and  horror  at  the  crime  of  duelling  which  he  has  since  so  often  expressed.  He 
was,  soon  after,  about  to  fight  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Eobert)  Peel,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  Ostend  for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  arrested  at  his  hotel  in  London. 

The  formation  of  the  Catholic  Association,  of  which  Mr.  O'Connell  was  the 
soul,  took  place  in  1823.  The  agitation  tasked  all  his  energies.  The  memorable 
Clare  election  took  place  in  July,  1828,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  was  returned  to 
parliament  by  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  of  that  county.  He  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  refusing  the  other  oaths,  he  was 
ordered  to  withdraw.  Discussions  in  the  House,  and  arguments  at  the  bar,  ensued : 
the  speedy  close  of  the  session,  however,  precluded  any  practical  result.  Agitation 
throughout  every  part  of  Ireland  now  assumed  so  formidable  a  character,  that 
ministers  said  they  apprehended  a  civil  war ;  and,  early  in  the  next  session,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  and  carried :  Mr.  O'Connell  was, 
therefore,  in  the  month  of  April,  1829,  enabled  to  sit  for  Clare  without  taking 
the  objectionable  oaths;  but  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  writ  should  issue,  under 
which  he  was  immediately  re-elected. 

The  anti-tithe  agitation  soon  after  threw  the  nation  into  a  frenzy,  which 
seemed  to  alarm  Mr.  O'Connell,  so  that  he  agreed  suddenly  to  a  compromise,  by 
which  the  clergy  lost,  but  the  people  did  not  gain. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  then  taken  up,  but  it  was 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Whigs.  "  Justice  for  Ireland"  would 
have  satisfied  Mr.  O'Connell's  secret  wish  at  any  time,  whatever  he  might  have 
been  driven  to  declare  in  the  excitement  of  public  meetings.  Sir  R.  Peel  came 
into  power,  and  the  agitation  for  repeal  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  -Duff,  one  of  the  physicians  who  attended  him, 
is  from  Galignani,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  last  moments : — "  On  Monday, 
May  10th,  I  saw  Mr.  O'Connell  for  the  first  time,  and  he  was  then  suffering  from 
profuse  and  involuntary  diarrhoea,  with  great  pain  of  the  abdomen  under  pressure, 
strong  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  &c.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  also  chronic  bronchitis 
of  some  years'  standing.  From  the  remedies  employed  these  symptoms  were 
ameliorated,  and  on  the  morrow  he  seemed  convalescent.  But,  from  Mr. 
O'Connell's  great  repugnance  to  swallow  even  the  most  simple  medicine,  this 
state  of  improvement  could  not  be  followed  up.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
llth,  the  new  symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain  presented  itself.  Active 
measures  were  immediately  had  recourse  to,  and  from  them  there  was  a  decided 
improvement.  Again  the  aid  of  internal  remedies  was  denied,  Mr.  O'Connell 
refusing  to  take  any  medicine.  Towards  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th, 
the  symptoms  increased:  Mr.  O'Connell  was  restless,  and  sometimes  slightly 
incoherent.  Our  former  measures  were  again  employed,  but  with  slight  success. 
During  Thursday  all  the  symptoms  increased,  with  great  tendency  to  sleep,  from 
which,  however,  he  could  easily  be  roused ;  the  breathing  was  much  embarrassed ; 
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circulation  became  difficult,  and  in  some  degree  indistinct,  and  the  mind  wavered. 
Thursday  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  profound,  heavy  sleep,  with  increased 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  and,  in  addressing  those  about  him,  he  imagined  himself  in 
London,  and  spoke  to  them  as  if  there.  On  Friday  he  was  much  worse — the 
breathing  very  laborious,  the  voice  scarcely  audible,  and  the  words  half  formed ; 
all  the  symptoms  had  increased.  In  this  state  he  lingered  on  till  Saturday  night, 
seemingly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  those  about  him,  but  neither  attempting  to 
move  nor  speak.  My  treatment  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  always  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Beretta,  of  this  place,  and  a  young  French  physician,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Lyons ;  and  on  the  day  preceding  his  demise,  we  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  with  Dr.  Viviani,  the  oldest  practitioner  of  Genoa,  and  of  high  repute. 
By  his  advice,  and  as  a  last  resource,  a  further  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples 
was  adopted,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  he  expired  last  night  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
apparently  suffering  little  pain.  During  the  whole  period  of  our  attendance  upon 
Mr.  O'Connell,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  be  induced  to  take 
medicine,  or  even  necessary  food,  and  he  perseveringly  abstained  from  drink  for 
fully  forty  hours.  Had  this  been  otherwise,  the  period  of  death  might  have 
been  procrastinated ;  but  his  failing  health  and  spirits,  with  constant  tendency 
to  cerebral  congestion,  rendered  certain  his  death  at  no  very  distant  period." 
Another  letter  states  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  possibly  attri- 
butable to  his  neglect  of  the  advice  of  the  physicians  he  consulted  at  Paris,  to 
avoid  travelling  by  sea. 

We  have  one  death  to  record — the  death  of  an  accomplished  and  humane 
physician — a  man  who,  by  his  writings,  was  a  benefit  to  his  race:  we  mean 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  who  died  near  Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  August  16th,  1847. 
He  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  in  Vienna.  The  rising  generation 
owe  much  to  the  popular  style  of  Dr.  Combe,  for  health  and  long  life. 

Captain  Stirling,  late  one  of  the  leader-writers  of  the  Times  newspaper,  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1847,  at  his  residence  at  Knightsbridge.  This  gentleman's 
leaders  obtained  for  the  Times  the  name  of  the  "  Thunderer."  They  were  full  of 
vigour,  and  always  to  the  point.  The  late  Daniel  O'Connell  was  his  principal 
target ;  and  the  arrow  of  Mr.  Stirling  never  missed  the  bull's-eye.  The  mortality 
of  the  Times  office,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  was  very  great — all  at  once,  or 
nearly  so.  It  lost  by  death  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  the  principal  editor,  whose 
talents  as  a  writer  were  well  known ;  Mr.  Bacon,  the  sub-editor,  a  very  clever 
writer ;  Mr.  Alsager,  whose  city  article  was  so  much  admired  and  sought  for :  the 
next  was  the  great  pillar  of  the  establishment,  Mr.  John  Walter,  whose  energy 
and  labours  made  the  Times  what  it  was.  As  M.P.  for  Nottingham  we  have 
referred  to  his  philanthropy  in  exposing  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
new  poor-law ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  insertion  to(  a  couple  of  anecdotes,  which  will, 
in  some  degree,  help  to  explain  the  fame,  and  wealth,  and  enviable  position  he 
attained  to  in  after-life.  "  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  1810,  the  pressmen — 
not  those  who  arrange  the  types,  but  those  who  impress  their  forms  on  the  paper — 
insisted  upon  increased  wages.  The  men  then  employed  in  working  the  Day 
newspaper,  came  to  the  Times  office  in  Printing-house  Square,  and  called  upon 
their  brethren  to  join  them  in  a  combination,  which  was  illegal  under  the 
circumstances,  and  must  at  any  time  have  been  regarded  as  unjustifiable.  They 
insisted  upon  uniform  rates  of  wages  throughout  all  the  printing-offices,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  Times  enjoyed  indulgences  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities of  extra  labour  and  reward,  which,  in  other  quarters,  were  denied.  At 
first  Mr.  Walter  was  disposed  to  make  concessions ;  but  a  boy  employed  at  the 
Times  office  informed  him  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  organised,  not  only  amongst 
the  pressmen,  but  amongst  the  compositors  also,  to  abandon  his  employment 
under  circumstances  that  would  stop  the  publication  of  the  paper,  and  therefore 
destroy  the  most  valuable  property  that  he  then  possessed.  The  complaints  of  the 
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compositors  not  only  had  reference  to  wages,  but  to  a  particular  description  of 
type  then  coming  into  use — the  effect  of  which  type,  it  was  alleged,  would 
materially  diminish  the  remuneration  for  piece-work.  These  unfortunate  men 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  unless  the  proprietors  of  the  Times 
acceded  to  the  previously  unheard-of  terms  which  the  general  body  of  the  London 
compositors  and  pressmen  then  thought  proper  to  dictate,  the  combination  into 
which  they  had  entered  should  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 

"  The  '  strike'  took  place  on  a  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Walter  had  only  a  few 
hours'  notice  of  this  formidable  design;  and,  beset  as  he  was,  most  men  would  have 
submitted  to  any  conditions;  but,  as  he  despised  mediocrity,  so  he  hated  com- 
promise. Having  collected  a  few  apprentices  from  half-a-dozen  different  quarters, 
and  a  few  inferior  workmen,  anxious  to  obtain  employment  on  any  terms,  he 
determined  to  set  a  memorable  example  of  what  one  man's  energy  can  accomplish. 
For  six-and-thirty  hours  he  himself  worked  incessantly  at  case  and  at  press  ;  and, 
on  Monday  morning,  the  conspirators  who  had  assembled  to  triumph  over  his 
defeat,  saw,  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment  and  dismay,  the  Times  issue  from 
the  hands  of  the  .publisher  with  the  same  regularity  as  ever.  A  few  months  passed 
on,  and  Mr.  Walter  brought  out  his  journal  every  day  without  the  aid  of  his 
quondam  workmen ;  but  the  printers  whom  he  did  employ  lived  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  peril.  Two  of  them  were  accused  by  the  conspirators  of  being  deserters 
from  the  royal  navy,  and  this  charge  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  perjured 
witnesses ;  but  ultimately  fell  to  the  ground."  Mr.  Walter,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
turned  the  table  on  his  enemies ;  had  them  tried  for  conspiracy,  convicted  and 
imprisoned.  After  that  time  Mr.  Walter  was  let  alone — left  free  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  own. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  characteristic  anecdote.  "  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1833,  an  express  arrived  from  Paris,  bringing  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
the  French  on  opening  the  French  Chambers.  The  express  reached  the  Times 
office  at  10  A.M.  There  was  no  editor  on  the  spot — no  printers ;  but  Mr.  Walter 
was  in  Printing-house  Square.  He  sent  for  ****9****9****.  Not  one  of  them  was 
to  be  found.  I,  too,  was  sent  for,  but  was  out.  It  was  a  c  Mail'  day.  I  came  to  the 
office  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  found  Mr.  Walter,  then  M.P.  for  Berks,  working 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  case.  He  had  himself  translated  the  principal  parts  of  the 
speech,  and  was  setting  up  his  own  translation  with  his  own  hand,  assisted,  I  think, 
by  one  compositor.  He  gave  me  a  proof  of  what  he  had  set  up,  and  desired  me  to 
read  over  the  speech,  and  see  whether  he  had  omitted  anything  material.  I  found 
only  two  very  short  sentences  of  any  importance  omitted.  I  translated  them,  and 
Mr.  Walter  set  them  up.  The  second  edition,  with  the  speech,  was  in  the  city  by 
one  o'clock. 

"  Had  not  Mr.  Walter  turned  to  in  the  way  he  did,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
express  must  have  been  lost ;  for  I  am  sure  that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the 
whole  establishment  who  could  have  performed  the  double  part  which  he  executed 
that  day  with  his  own  hands." 

No  wonder  the  Times  was  a  success ;  that  it  became  a  power  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  George  III.  was  king ;  and  is  now,  in  these  days  of  penny  papers,  and 
unrestricted  competition,  a  power  in  the  land.  Every  one  abuses  the  Times — every 
one  reads  it  nevertheless. 

But  we  have  forgotten  our  Irishmen.  In  1851,  died  the  most  eloquent  of 
Irish  tribunes,  Mr.  Sheil,  at  Florence,  where  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  diplo- 
matic post  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  Whig  government 
for  the  steady  party  service  to  which  he  had,  for  the  last  few  years,  devoted  his 
parliamentary  life. 

Kichard  Lalor  Sheil  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Sheil,  a  gentleman  who,  after 

realising  a  competence   as   a  Cadiz  merchant,  had  retired   to  a  property  called 

Bellevue,  near  Waterford.     He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1794,  and  was  accordingly, 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  in  his  57th  year.     Young  Sheil  was 
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first  placed  under  the  care  of  a  French  refugee  abbe,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  London  school,  conducted  by  one  of  the  emigre  noblesse.  His  education  was 
next  entrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst ;  and  he  finally 
entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Mr.  Shell's  oratorical 
powers  began  to  show  themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  sundry  college  and  general  debating  clubs  in  Dublin,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  energy  and  passion  of  a  very  crude  and  extravagant — but  by  no  means 
ineffective — and  eminently  Irish  oratory. 

Leaving  Dublin  and  Trinity,  Mr.  Sheil  entered  himself  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was,  in  due  time,  called  to  the  bar.  His  father's  affairs  had 
not,  in  the  meantime,  prospered  :  some  unlucky  speculations  had  crippled  his 
resources ;  and  it  was  to  clear  the  expenses  of  his  legal  education  that  Richard 
Lalor  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama.  His  opening  tragedy  was  Adelaide, 
a  piece  which  owed  some  slight  and  temporary  success  to  the  impassioned  acting 
of  Miss  O'NeiL,  who  befriended  her  young  countryman.  Mr.  Sheil  was  now  practis- 
ing at  the  bar ;  but,  as  briefs  came  in  but  slowly,  he  persevered  in  his  dramatic 
creations;  and  either  before,  or  not  very  long  after,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
O'Holloran,  produced,  at  Covent  Grarden,  we  believe,  not  less  than  three  tragedies — 
the  Apostate,  Bellamira,  and  Evadne.  Of  these,  the  first  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  successful.  It  has  been  acted  several  times,  within  the  last  few  years,  at 
Sadler's  Wells ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  also  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sheil  had  too  little  in  him  of  the  playwright  to  be  a 
successful  dramatist.  He  could  write  good  poetry,  and  could  develop  and  elaborate 
character ;  but  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  those  minor,  but  not  less  essential, 
arts  of  skilful  construction  and  startling  stage  effects.  Still  his  dramatic  labours 
were  not  unprofitable,  it  having  been  stated  that  his  four  tragedies  had  brought 
him  not  less  than  £2,000.  Mr.  Sheil  followed  Sir  Walter  Scott's  advice,  however, 
and  looked  upon  literature,  dramatic  and  otherwise,  as  a  staff  rather  than  a  crutch 
— giving  up  the  stage,  and  all  that  appertained  to  it,  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  chance  of 
pushing  his  way  in  his  profession  as  a  barrister ;  and,  finally,  using  the  bar  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  life.  The  grand  agitation  which  ended  in  the  admission 
of  Catholics  to  the  legislature,  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century,  rapidly  gaining  strength  and  consistence ;  and,  under  the  adroit  and 
vigorous  leadership  of  O'Connell,  the  Catholic  Association  was  fighting  its  stormy 
way  to  the  height  of  political  power. 

In  1822 — a  year  of  Irish  distress  and  famine — Mr.  Sheil  joined  Mr.  O'Connell, 
heart  and  soul,  as  an  agitator  for  emancipation,  and  also  for  the  repeal  of  the  union. 
He  now  became  considered  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  His 
speeches  were  vigorous,  and,  considering  the  temper  of  the  government  and  the 
nation  at  the  time,  bold  even  to  rashness.  When  the  measure  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Groulbourn,  in  1825 — a 
measure  ultimately  carried,  on  its  third  reading,  by  a  majority  of  130 — both  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil  were  heard  at  the  bar  against  the  bill.  The  language  used 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  on  this  occasion  was  so  very  violent,  that  the  Attorney-general 
held  him  to  bail ;  but  the  indictment  preferred  against  him  was  thrown  out  by 
the  grand  jury.  Mr.  Sheil's  general  success  in  London  was  not  the  less  brilliant 
that  he  had  not  achieved  the  main  object  of  his  mission.  His  oratorical  reputation 
had  preceded  him.  Great  curiosity  prevailed  to  hear  him  speak,  and  his  admirers 
were  amply  gratified.  The  agitator  was  petted  and  caressed  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  and  went  back  to  Ireland  not  a  whit  dismayed  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  Groulbourn's  bill.  The  tone  of  the  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  now 
indulged  attracted  the  notice  of  government ;  and,  at  length,  after  a  philippic  of 
especial  violence — the  subject  being  in  the  main  the  life  of  Wolf  Tone — the 
Attorney-general  (afterwards  Lord  Plunkett)  was  ordered  to  do  his  duty.  The 
trial  which  ensued  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  other  and  more  famous  state 
trials.  Procrastination  was  the  game  played  by  Sheil's  legal  defenders — Mr. 
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O'Connell,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  subsequently  Judge 
Perrin.  Legal  objections  were  taken;  all  manner  of  ingenious  flaws  were  dis- 
covered; long  technical  discussions,  and  dreary  delays  and  postponements  took 
place ;  and,  in  the  interval,  the  Liverpool  administration  having  gone  out,  and  Mr. 
Canning  having  come  in,  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  fall  through,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  Meantime,  however,  the  impending  fangs  of  the  law  had  by  no 
means  sufficed  to  keep  the  versatile  and  energetic  counsellor  in  check.  During  the 
Wellington  administration  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  organising,  and 
inspiring  with  energy  and  courage,  Catholic  Ireland.  This  was  the  most  active  and 
energetic  period  of  his  life.  He  harangued,  wrote,  laboured  at  the  formation  of 
country  and  branch  associations ;  and  was,  in  fact,  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  main- 
spring and  the  active  intelligence  and  soul  of  the  whole  movement.  The  agita- 
tion, in  its  then  phase,  culminated  in  the  famous  Clare  election,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  stand-up  fight,  the  issue  of  which  decided  the  concession  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Mr.  O'Connell  then  stood  for  the  county  against  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  a  cabinet  minister.  The  whole  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Clare 
threw  their  utmost  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  government  candidate;  but  the 
storm,  raised  in  a  great  measure  by  Mr.  Shell's  eloquence,  was  irresistible,  and  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  triumphantly  seated  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  event  excited 
great  interest,  and  some  little  partial  disturbance,  in  England.  It  was  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  something  to  be  done;  and  the  Irish  agitators  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  flung  themselves  again  into  the  raging  contest  between  the  rival 
creeds.  Then  came  the  celebrated  meeting  on  Penenden  Heath,  when  the  yeomanry 
and  freeholders  of  Kent  carried  a  petition  praying  parliament  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  Protestant  constitution.  Mr.  Sheil  was  present,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but 
not  one  word  could  he  succeed  in  enunciating,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulence  and 
excitement  of  the  meeting,  which  led  to  scenes  of  the  wildest  riot.  A  good  deal  of 
amusement  was,  however,  occasioned  by  a  full  report  of  the  unspoken  speech 
(furnished,  of  course,  by  the  orator)  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  morning 
papers,  duly  garnished  with  the  "  hears"  and  "  cheers,"  which  Mr.  Sheil  thought  he 
was  warranted  in  anticipating.  The  composition  itself  was  a  piece  of  mingled 
brilliant  declamation,  and  close  and  clear  logic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fellow- 
oration  to  the  great  speech  at  the  Clare  election.  The  repeal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities had  now,  however,  in  spite  of  the  Penenden  Heath  affair,  been  virtually 
accomplished.  The  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet  yielded ;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1829,  Mr.  Peel,  in  a  four  hours'  speech,  brought  in  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill ; 
Mr.  Sheil,  soon  afterwards,  proposing  and  carrying  a  motion  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  as  having  done  its  duty,  and  accomplished  the  end  of  its 
being. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Sheil  received  a 
silk  gown  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton;  and,  in  1831,  he  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  for  the  family  borough  of 
Milbourne  Port.  Mr.  Sheil  was  not  long  in  giving  the  House  of  Commons  a 
specimen  of  his  talents.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  1  st  of  March ;  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Milbourne  Port  took  immediate  part  in  the  discussion.  His  success 
was  complete,  and  he  was  publicly  complimented  by  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
phalanx,  and  also  by  his  more  generous  opponents.  Then  came  the  general 
election,  following  upon  the  two  defeats  sustained  by  the  ministry,  on  General 
Gascoigne's  motion,  and  the  question  of  adjournment.  Mr.  Sheil  then  stood  for 
Louth,  and  was  triumphantly  returned ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  1832,  having 
two  years  previously  been  married  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Edward  Power,  of  Gurteen, 
by  which  alliance  he  succeeded  to  property  in  Tipperary,  he  became  anxious  to  be 
parliamentarily  connected  with  that  county,  and  accordingly  was,  in  the  year  in 
question,  elected  along  with  a  son  of  Lord  Lismore.  On  the  15th  of  February  in 
the  following  year,  Lord  Grey  brought  in  his  Irish  Disturbances  Bill,  a  measure 
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winch  passed  through  its  stages  with  great  rapidity,  although  pertinaciously 
opposed  by  the  Irish  members,  led  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Sheil — a  piece  of 
tactics  which  produced  a  charge  that  the  honourable  member's  opposition  was  a 
sham  opposition,  and  that,  in  secret,  he  encouraged  the  ministry  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  This  calumny  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and 
proved  to  be  utterly  groundless,  and  its  original  promulgator  apologised  most 
amply  for  his  mistake.  The  celebrated  Lichfield  House  compact,  to  which  Mr. 
Sheil  was  of  course  a  conspicuous  party,  was  the  next  prominent  event  in  his  life. 
Previously,  however,  to  that  "  amnesty"  and  "  compact  alliance,"  Mr.  Sheil  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bitterness  in  the  denunciation  of  tithes,  which  he 
objected  to  in  any  shape,  and  by  his  very  outspoken  abuse  of  the  union.  "If," 
said  Mr.  Sheil  in  1832 — "if  the  union  be  not  repealed  within  three  years,  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  pay  neither  rent,  tithes,  nor  taxes.  They  may  distrain 
my  goods,  but  who'll  buy  ?"  After  the  epoch  of  Lichfield  House,  however,  this 
tone  was  given  up  for  good  and  all ;  and  after  some  coquetting  with  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  during  which  the  Irish  Solicitor-generalship  was  offered  to  him,  Mr. 
Sheil  was  ultimately  preferred  to  the  Commissionership  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  shortly  afterwards  made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Sheil  was  the  first  Catholic  commoner  upon  whom  this 
dignity  was  bestowed.  During  the  state  trials  in  1843,  he  defended  his  old 
co-partner  in  agitation,  Mr.  O'Connell;  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  by 
Smith  O'Brien  and  his  friends,  that  they  would  again  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
SheiPs  eloquence  and  moral  weight  in  the  repeal  cause.  "  Sheil,"  said  Smith 
O'Brien,  "must  and  will  forget  that  he  is  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  only  remember 
that  he  is  an  Irishman."  Mr.  Sheil,  however,  forgot  nothing  of  the  kind. 

On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  Mr. 
Sheil  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  which  office  being  abolished,  he 
proceeded  to  Florence,  charged  with  the  duties  he  was  accorded  so  little  time  to 
perform. 

Mr.  Sheil  was  personally  a  little,  square-built,  active  man.  His  style  of 
speaking  was  very  peculiar;  his  gesticulation  rapid,  fierce,  and  incessant;  his 
enunciation  remarkably  quick  and  impetuous — sometimes,  indeed,  particularly 
after  he  began  to  lose  his  teeth,  degenerating  into  an  absolute  gabble,  working 
up  at  the  close  of  his  sentences  to  a  sort  of  loud  voluble  scream,  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  general  high  and  squeaky  pitch  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Sheil's 
matter  was  uniformly  well  arranged,  and  lucidly  logical. 

People,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  More  than  once  it  had  appeared  upon  our  shores,  and  been  repelled, 
as  the  pious  "believed,  by  prayer  and  fasting;  or,  as  the  ungodly  argued,  by 
cleanliness,  and  a  free  use  of  soap  and  water.  In  1849  it  raged  here  several 
months,  and  thousands  were  weekly  swept  away  by  its  malignant  influence. 
A  form  of  prayer  was,  by  command  of  her  majesty,  ordered,  in  September,  to  be 
used  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  United  Kingdom,  supplicating  the 
Almighty  to  "stay  the  plague  and  grievous  sickness  which  was  then  abroad, 
making  the  land  desolate."  In  the  course  of  October  the  fatal  disease  seemed  on 
the  decline,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a  general 
thanksgiving :  on  the  15th  of  that  month  a  new  form  of  prayer  was  issued  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  religious  celebration,  with 
i>Teat  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not  repeated. 
Experience  had  taught  people  that  dirt  and  cholera  went  together ;  and  many 
became  increasingly  sensible  of  the  profane  mockery  involved  in  invoking  Deity 
to  remove  a  disease  which  was  the  result  of  man's  neglect  alone. 

In  the  English  church,  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  bitterness 

was   springing  up.     Already  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  had  appeared :  already  Dr. 

Pusey  had  been  suspended  from  preaching  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  two 

years :  already  an  anti-state  church  party  had  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
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of  "  liberating  religion  from  state  church,  and  patronage,  and  control."  But  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  was  the  occasion  of  proceedings 
which  a  wise  statesman  or  a  devout  churchman  would  have  hesitated  to  provoke. 
The  bishop  elect  was  obnoxious  to  the  Tractarian  party,  and  distasteful  to  the 
evangelicals,  because,  now  that  Arnold  was  no  more,  he  was  the  ablest  opponent 
of  the  former,  had  been  censured  by  the  University  of  Oxford  for  heterodoxy,  and 
was  latitudinarian  in  his  ecclesiastical  opinions.  Thirteen  bishops  headed  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  in  urging  the  Premier  to  revoke  the  appointment ;  and  the 
Dean  of  Hereford  declared  he  would  rather  incur  the  penalties  of  premunire 
than  obey  the  conge  d'eiire,  commanding  the  election  of  Dr.  Hampden.  Lord 
John  Eussell,  however,  was  firm,  and  carried  the  day.  A  short  notice  of  the  new 
bishop  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  1813,  Mr.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  then  an 
under-graduate  member,  and  subsequently  a  fellow,  of  Oriel  College,  obtained  the 
honours  of  what  is  known  as  "  a  double  first."  In  the  following  year  he  gained 
the  prize  for  the  Latin  essay ;  served  subsequently  the  usual  offices  in  his  college 
and  the  university;  and  was  appointed  examiner,  in  the  years' 1829,  1830,  and 
1831. 

At  that  time  the  society  at  Oriel  was  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  character. 
Dr.  Whateley  had  just  become  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Pusey  was  gradually 
laying  aside  neology,  and  becoming  the  founder  of  his  reactionary  school.  Dr. 
Newman  was  following  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  notorious  Blanco  White  was 
hurrying  on,  with  rapid  strides,  to  that  state  of  scepticism  in  which  he  died.  Over 
this  society,  boasting  the  piety  and  poetry  of  a  Keble,  and  presided  over  by  so 
distinguished  a  prelate  as  Dr.  Coplestone,  a  great  interest  and  responsibility 
weighed ;  and  none  more  clearly  perceived  how  widely  its  distractions  were  likely 
to  compromise  the  peace  of  the  church  than  Dr.  Hampden  himself,  when  he  was 
called  upon,  in  1832,  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures.  He  saw  the  germ  of  Trac- 
tarianism  day  by  day  developing  itself — he  saw  the  dangers  which  it  threatened  to 
bring  upon  the  church ;  its  reliance  on  forms ;  its  exaltation  of  the  priest ;  its  new 
and  strange  doctrines  concerning  the  sacraments ;  its  longing  looks  towards  Rome  ; 
and,  above  all,  its  illiberality  of  spirit,  and  the  prostration  of  intellect  which  it  re- 
quired. He  at  once  grappled  with  this  new  church  danger,  and  his  lectures  were 
immediately  attacked  by  those  members  who  subsequently  formed  the  Tractarian 
party. 

Dr.  Hampden  followed  up,  in  1834,  those  lectures  with  some  observations  on 
dissent,  equally  distasteful  to  the  Tractarians,  who  now  began  that  series  of  works 
which  have  since  given  them  a  name.  But  this  spirit  found  but  little  favour  with 
the  governing  body  of  the  university ;  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  chancellor,  in  the 
following  year,  placed  Dr.  Hampden  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Hall ;  and  this  done 
with  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  houses.  In  1834,  White's  lectureship  in 
Moral  Philosophy  became  vacant,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors,  and  the 
heads  of  Christchurch,  Magdalen,  and  St.  John's — Drs.  Graisford,  Routh,  and 
Wynter,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  election  was  lodged — unanimously  chose  Dr. 
Hampden :  the  very  condition  of  election  being,  that  the  party  chosen  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  soundness  of  his  religion ;  and  not  a  word  of  remonstrance  or 
dissent  was  intimated — not  even  in  the  faintest  manner. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Hampden  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

The  Tractarians  were  now  alarmed.  Mr.  Palmer  writes — "It  was  in  1836 
that  the  discussions  consequent  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  chair 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  took  place.  This  movement  has  been  generally,  but  rather 
erroneously,  attributed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Tract  Association  :  they  only  took 
some  share  in  it.  Dr.  Hampden  had  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1832 ; 
and  an  admirable  theologian,  who  heard  the  concluding  discourses,  agreed  with  me, 
that  their  tendency  was  decidedly  Rationalistic ;  that  they  went  to  the  extent  of 
representing  our  articles  of  faith,  and  our  creeds,  as  based  on  merely  human  and 
uncertain  theories.  The  publication  of  these  lectures  was  unusually  protracted. 
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In  1834,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt  made  to  force  dissenters  on  the  universities, 
Dr.  Hampden  published  his  pamphlet  on  Dissent,  in  which  the  boldest  latitudi- 
narianism  was  openly  avowed,  and  Socinians  were  placed  on  a  level  with  all  other 
Christians.  If  any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  the  tendency  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, it  would  have  been  removed  by  the  clue  to  Dr.  Hampden's  views  furnished 
by  this  pamphlet.  *  *  *  In  1834,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  pam- 

phlet, the  friend  mentioned  above,  urged  on  me  the  necessity  of  some  protest 
against  Dr.  Hampden's  doctrines  being  made,  lest  impunity  might  lead  to  the  re- 
petition of  a  similar  attempt  against  the  Articles.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  any  such  measure  might  be  productive  of  harm,  in  drawing  public  attention 
to  statements  which,  appearing  as  they  did  in  by  no  means  a  popular  form,  would 
probably  attract  but  little  notice.  Thus  stood  matters  in  1836,  when  Dr.  Burton, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  died.  The  university  was  not  long  in  suspense  as 
to  his  successor.  In  a  few  days  we  were  electrified  by  the  intelligence  that  Dr. 
Hampden  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair.  *  A  meeting  was 

held  in  Corpus  Christi  common  room,  where  we  elected,  as  our  chairman,  the 
Eev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  B.D.,  on  whom  the  independent  party  had  previously 
fixed,  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  by  his  experience,  habits  of  business, 
ability,  eloquence,  soundness  and  firmness  of  principle,  and  freedom  from  party 
connections.  Our  petition  to  the  throne  against  this  appointment  was  rejected, 
and  Dr.  Hampden  became  professor.  We  met  again,  and  petitioned  the  heads 
of  houses  to  bring  before  convocation  a  censure  of  the  errors  advanced  in  Dr. 
Hampden's  writings.  It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  the  professor 
refused  to  retract  a  single  iota  of  his  doctrines.  Again  and  again  was  our 
petition  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  houses  ;  again  did  we  return 
to  the  contest  with  increased  numbers  and  determination.  All  discussions  and 
jealousies  were  forgotten  in  this  noble  effort.  It  was  at  length  successful  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  the  heads  of  houses  concurred  in  bringing  forward  a 
censure  on  Dr.  Hampden  (a  different  measure,  however,  from  what  we  desired), 
which  was  passed  in  convocation  by  an  overwhelming  majority."  The  only 
mistake  in  this  account,  is  that  in  which  ]\Jr.  Palmer  repeats  that  this  move- 
ment was  not  a  Tractarian  movement ;  and  that  if  it  had  been,  the  measure  would 
have  been  a  total  failure.  Mr.  Palmer  says — "  The  permanent  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  our  addresses,  comprised  four  members,  who  were  opposed  to,  or  in 
no  decree  connected  with,  the  tracts — viz.,  the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  B.D. ; 
the  Rev.  John  Hill,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell,  B.D., 
of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  M. A.,  of  Exeter  College ;  Mr.  New- 
man and  Dr.  Pusey  were  the  other  members  of  the  committee."  It  appears 
that,  of  this  number,  all  were  connected  with  the  Tractarian  party  save  the  Rev. 
Vaughan  Thomas. 

Convocation  illegally  passed  a  statute,  asserting  that  the  university  had  no 
confidence  in  Dr.  Hampden's  teaching;  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  place  at 
the  Board  for  the  election  of  select  preachers ;  released  under-graduates  studying 
theology  from  attendance  at  his  lectures ;  and  appointed  other  professors,  whose 
lectures  might  be  attended  instead.  Thus  continued  the  state  of  affairs  till 
1842,  when  an  addition  was  made  to  the  professional  staff  of  Oxford  by  the 
appointment  of  two  professors — one  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  one  of  Pastoral 
Theology.  A  Board  of  Examiners  was  then  established  by  another  statute,  which 
placed  Dr.  Hampden  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Theological  Examiners.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  virtual  rescinding  of  the  statute  of  1836  ;  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  heads  of  houses  saw  this  at  once,  and  proposed  that  the  statute  of  censure 
should  be  formally  abrogated.  The  attempt  was  made ;  but  though  proposed  on 
such  authority,  the  Tractarians  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  repeal,  and 
fixed  the  university  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having,  one  month,  placed 
Dr.  Hampden  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Theological  Examiners,  and,  in  the 
next,  confirmed  a  decree  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  him  at  all. 
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Five  years  went  on,  and  brought  many  changes  with  them.  Several  of 
the  leading  individuals  of  the  Tractarian  movement  logically  and  consistently 
went  over  to  Rome,  and  a  general  feeling  pervaded  the  country  of  the  un soundness 
of  the  whole  school;  their  power  and  credit  diminished  daily;  the  feelings  of 
the  laity  were  more  and  more  outraged ;  and  they  occasionally  looked  to  those 
among  the  clergy  who  were  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  Tractarianism,  as 
also  the  friends  of  Protestantism,  and  the  advocates  of  truth.  The  Premier 
partook  of  this  feeling,  and  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  make  some 
compensation  to  a  most  meritorious  man,  and  to  relieve  the  fears  of  those  who 
looked  with  apprehension  on  the  growth  of  popery. 

The  removal  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Musgrove  from  the  see  of  Hereford  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  appeared 
to  afford  the  required  opportunity,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Oxford  was 
nominated  to  the  vacant  see.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  nomination  announced 
than  the  old  contest  was  again  renewed,  and  every  step  was  taken  that  could  be 
to  prevent  the  intention  of  the  crown  from  taking  effect. 

Thirteen  bishops  met,  and  protested  against  the  appointment ;  one  of  them, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  having  never  read  the  work  considered  so  objectionable. 
Ultimately  the  bishop  did  so,  and  had  the  honesty  to  admit  that  the  Bampton 
Lectures  did  not  warrant  "  those  suspicions  of  un  soundness  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  and  which,  so  long  as  I  trusted  to  selected  extracts,  I  myself  shared." 

Lord  John  Russell  was  considered  by  the  Times  to  have  floored  the  bishops. 
His  lordship,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial,  observes — 

"  Your  lordships  do  not  state  any  want  of  confidence,  on  your  part,  in  the 
soundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  doctrine.  Your  lordships  refer  me  to  a  decree  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  passed  eleven  years  ago,  and  founded  upon  lectures  delivered 
fifteen  years  ago. 

"  Since  the  date  of  that  decree,  Dr.  Hampden  has  acted  as  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  many  bishops,  as  I  am  told,  have 
required  certificates  of  attendance  on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded  to  ordain 
candidates  who  had  received  their  education  at  Oxford.  He  has  likewise  preached 
sermons  for  which  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  several  prelates 
of  our  church. 

"  Several  months  before  I  named  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  queen  for  the  see  of 
Hereford,  I  signified  my  intention  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  did  not 
receive  from  him  any  discouragement. 

"In  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that  should  I  withdraw  my  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Hampden,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  queen,  I  should 
virtually  assent  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a 
perpetual  bar  of  exclusion  against  a  clergyman  of  eminent  learning  and  irreproach- 
able life ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  supremacy  which  is  now,  by  law,  vested  in  the 
crown,  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  one  of  our  universities. 

"  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  among  that 
majority  have  since  joined  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  I  deeply  regret  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  common  among  the  clergy  on 
this  subject;  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Hampden,  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  to  a 
feeling  which  I  believe  to  be  founded  on  misapprehension,  and  fomented  by 
prejudice. 

"At  the  same  time  I  thank  your  lordships  for  an  interposition  which  I  believe 
to  be  intended  for  the  public  benefit." 

The  laity  —or  rather  some  of  them — following  in  the.  wake  of  the  bishops,  also 
protested;  but  equally,  as  regards  Lord  Russell,  in  vain.  Lord  John  Manners, 
about  the  same  time,  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  remonstrants,  and  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Premier. 

The  conge  d'elire  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  December  14th ;  and  as  soon  as 
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this  had  taken  place,  a  new  remonstrant  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Dean 
of  Hereford.  The  public  prints  spoke  plainly  as  to  the  claims  of  this  gentleman 
hitherto  to  the  vacant  see.  It  was  said  to  have  been  promised  him,  and  that 
the  late  king  had  made  it  a  particular  and,  indeed,  dying  request,  that  Dr. 
Merewether  might  be  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  But  whatever  may  be  the  fact 
as  to  this,  Dr.  Merewether  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remonstate  against  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden,  which  he  did  in  a  memorial  to  the  queen;  of  which 
her  majesty,  beyond  its  acknowledgment,  took  no  notice. 

The  dean  next  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  long  letter,  the  gist  of  which 
lies  in  the  conclusion : — "  I  say,  my  lord,  having  fully  counted  the  cost — having 
weighed  the  sense  of  bounden  duty  in  the  one  scale,  against  the  consequences  in 
the  other — I  have  come  to  the  deliberate  resolve,  that  on  Tuesday  next,  no  earthly 
consideration  shall  induce  me  to  give  my  vote,  in  the  chapter  of  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, for  Dr.  Hampden's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hereford." 

Lord  John  Russell's  reply  created  great  amusement  at  the  time.  We  give  it 
entire. 

"  Woburn  Abbey,  December  25th. 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  in 
which  you  intimate  to  me  your  intention  of  violating  the  law. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  RUSSELL." 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  the  election ;  and  rarely  has  this  ceremony 
been  regarded  with  deeper  interest.  It  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  on  December  28th.  The  usual  summons  having  been  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  chapter,  and  the  usual  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through, 
the  votes  were  taken,  beginning  at  the  junior  members ;  and  all  were  tendered 
in  order  for  Dr.  Hampden,  except  those  of  Dr.  Huntingford  and  the  dean.  It 
thus  appeared,  that  of  sixteen  votes  recorded,  fourteen  were  for  Dr.  Hampden,  and 
two  against  him. 

Thus,  then,  the  election  terminated ;  and  the  dean  actually  stated,  in  those 
papers  which  alone  are  valid  in  law,  that  he  did  give  his  vote  for  the  Rev. 
Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.,  &c.,  &c.  What  was  done  inside  the  chapter- 
house is  not  cognizable  by  law ;  the  government  recognises  only  the  authorised 
statement  to  which  the  capitular  seal  is  affixed,  and  thus  Dr.  Merewether's  protest 
became  a  mere  literary  curiosity.  Indeed,  it  appeared  hardly  possible  how  it 
could  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  the  statutes  require  an  unanimous  election,  by  reason 
of  that  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  they  suppose  to  exist  among  all  in  holy 
orders — a  fiction  at  once  legal  and  pleasant — so  they  admit  of  no  dissentients ;  and 
what  is  done  by  the  majority  is  held  to  be  done  by  the  whole  body. 

Thus  the  dean  gained  nothing  by  his  protest,  except  to  show  how  tame 
and  obedient  an  animal  a  priest  is  when  his  worldly  interests  are  concerned. 
And  the  world  knew  all  that  before.  The  subservience  of  the  priest  has  been  the 
fruitful  theme  of  the  satirist,  the  scoffer,  and  the  infidel. 

And  now  the  storm  is  over,  and  Dr.  Hampden  is  Bishop  of  Worcester  still. 

Having  once  nominated  his  man,  Lord  John  Russell  had  no  alternative  but 
to  fight  it  out.  This  was  admitted  by  no  less  an  opponent  than  Archdeacon  Hale. 
He  writes — "  When  the  appointment  had  once  been  determined  upon,  and  that 
determination  had  become  so  notorious,  it  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the 
crown  to  have  retracted  its  nomination  on  any  less  ground  than  that  its  nominee 
had  been  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy  by  the  sentence  of  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  Nor  could  the  crown  accept  the  decree  of  the  convocation  of  Oxford 
in  lieu  of  such  a  sentence,  more  especially  when  the  bishops  themselves,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  reminds  them,  refrain  from  expressing  any  judgment  on  the 
point.  The  popular  ferment  might  have  been  a  reason  for  hesitating  beforehand ; 
but  could  not  be  so  now,  unless  it  were  shown  to  be  reasonable.  An  unreasoning 
excitement  is  to  be  allayed,  not  by  giving  up  its  victim  to  it,  but  by  calm 
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consistency  and  cogent  argument.  Besides,  I  feel  bound  here  to  retract  the 
condemnation  expressed  in  my  letter,  on  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in  making 
the  appointment.  Still,  indeed,  I  deplore  that  appointment,  on  account  of  the 
offence  which  it  was  sure  to  give  to  so  many ;  and  of  the  consequences  which  we, 
knowing  the  feelings  of  the  clergy,  could  foresee  must  inevitably  ensue.  But 
the  minister,  who  cannot  possibly  be  in  like  manner  acquainted  with  those 
feelings,  and  who  had  the  presumption  supplied  by  Dr.  Hampden's  having 
discharged  his  professional  office  for  so  many  years,  without  any  complaint  against 
his  doctrine,  took  all  the  precautions  which  became  a  person  in  his  position,  by 
communicating  his  intentions  so  long  before  to  our  primate.  Having  done  so, 
it  seems  to  me  he  is  bound  to  maintain  his  appointment,  unless  some  judicial 
reasons  for  withdrawing  are  placed  before  him.  After  this  proof  that  the  present 
agitation  must  be  utterly  ineffectual — that  it  can  produce  nothing  but  distraction, 
contention,  and  other  evils — I  trust  it  will  soon  abate." 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

ACTION   AND   REACTION. 

THE  world  is  ruled  by  Eight  and  Might.  Generally  the  latter  gets  the  day; 
sometimes  the  former :  but  there  is  no  peace  between  them ;  the  battle  is  ever 
being  fought ;  the  struggle  is  ever  being  carried  on. 

In  England  we  have  a  free  press  and  parliament.  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  spiritual,  not  carnal.  On  the  continent,  the  nations  have  not  got 
so  far;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  Might  is  intolerable,  they  appeal  to 
Right,  and  the  Grod  of  battles  is  invoked,  and  the  contest  is  decided,  not  in  the 
hall  of  debate,  but  in  the  tented  field. 

Right  carries  all  before  it.  Strong  iniquities  tremble,  and  turn  pale :  there 
is  terror  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  terror  in  the  castle  of  the  noble  ;  terror 
in  the  palace  of  the  king.  Terror  gives  up  everything ;  and  then  Right,  deeming 
itself  secure,  lets  its  old  enemy  creep  back  into  the  strongholds  whence  it  had 
been  driven,  stronger  and  crueler,  and  wickeder  than  before. 

We  call  this  action  and  reaction.  The  system  was  displayed,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  Europe  in  the  troubled  years  of  1848  and  1849. 

The  impulse  came  from  France,  the  nursery-ground  of  conspiracy  and  revo- 
lution— of  restlessness  and  change.  Louis  Philippe  had  quite  lost  his  hold  upon 
the  people.  They  wanted  a  reform,  to  which  he  and  his  favourite  minister  were 
firmly  opposed. 

The  speech  of  the  king  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1847,  contained  a  phrase  which  gave  great  offence.  He  spoke  of  an 
agitation  fomented  by  "  blind  and  hostile  passions."'  The  imputation  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  opposition.  M.  Thiers,  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
stigmatised  the  policy  of  the  government,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  opposed  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  originated  in  1830.  However,  the  address  containing 
the  obnoxious  passage  was  passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  members 
of  the  opposition,  being  in  a  minority,  abstained  from  voting :  they  determined, 
instead,  to  hold  reform  banquets,  which  the  ministers  declared  to  be  illegal. 
About  a  hundred  of  them  met,  and  agreed  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  A  reform 
banquet  had  been  got  up  in  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris.  They  arranged 
to  attend  it.  A  commissary  of  police  was  to  be  at  the  door,  to  take  down  the 
names,  and  warn  the  company  that  their  meeting  was  illegal :  the  matter  was 
to  go  before  the  tribunals  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  banquet  was  several 
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times  postponed  ;  some  of  the  deputies  hesitated  about  going  to  it.  it  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February ;  but  the  committee  put  it  off 
till  the  Tuesday,  and  invited  the  national  guards  to  attend,  in  their  uniform,  to 
line  the  streets ;  but  to  come  unarmed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  government,  alarmed,  prohibited  the  banquet  altogether,  Troops  were 
concentrated  in  Paris,  and  artillery  was  ready  to  be  brought  from  Vincennes  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  banquet  was  to  have 
taken  place,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  found  placarded  with  the  orders  of  the  day 
of  General  Jacqueminot  to  the  national  guard,  requiring  them  to  take  no  part  in 
the  demonstration  ;  with  the  ordonnance  of  1831,  against  riotous  processions;  and 
with  a  proclamation  of  the  prefect  of  police,  formally  prohibiting  both  the  meeting 
and  the  banquet.  Round  each  placard  a  knot  of  persons  gathered,  and  had  done 
so  during  the  night ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  city  was  tolerably  quiet ;  and  the 
deputies  resolved  to  abandon  the  banquet,  and  impeach  ministers  instead. 

On  Tuesday,  the  order  of  the  committee  postponing  the  meeting  was  pub- 
lished. Government  was  previously  aware  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  had 
counteracted  the  order  for  the  troops  marching  on  Paris.  The  people,  however, 
were  aroused,  and,  from  early  dawn,  rilled  the  streets.  About  twelve  o'clock,  a  mob 
attacked  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  and  threatened  to  wreak  summary 
vengeance  on  Gruizot ;  but  they  were  easily  repulsed  by  the  military  on  duty. 
About  one  o'clock  that  minister  appeared  in  the  Chamber,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  deputies  were  present,  who  had  met  to  discuss  the  Bordeaux  Bank  Bill. 
M.  Barrot  delivered  to  the  president  a  proposition  for  the  impeachment  of  minis- 
ters. He  handed  it  to  M.  Guizot,  who,  having  read  it,  laughed  immoderately. 
The  discussion  on  the  Bank  Bill  went  on.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  propo- 
sition for  the  impeachment  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  meet  on  Thursday. 
Thus  matters  passed  on  peaceably.  The  gathering  in  front  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dispersed  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  the  troops  in  that  building  ;  and 
the  crowd  retired  singing  the  "  Marseillaise."  No  arms  were  seen  among  them, 
and  the  mob  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  good-humour.  During  the  day,  com- 
mittees of  insurrection  sat  constantly  in  the  secret  societies,  and  in  the  offices 
of  the  republican  journals.  As  evening  approached,  the  drums  beat  for  the  assem- 
bling the  national  guards,  upon  whose  fidelity  the  general  placed  the  greatest 
reliance  ;  the  few  troops  were  bivouacked  in  the  streets  and  open  places  ;  and  large 
crowds  collected  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Meri,  having, 
on  their  way,  broken  all  the  lamps,  and  forced  the  posts  of  the  Octroi  and  the 
municipal  guard.  In  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  gamins  collected  the  chairs, 
stools,  and  benches  placed  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  made  a 
bonfire  of  them  ;  the  flames  of  which  spread  around,  illuminating  the  scene.  There 
were  also  crowds  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  the  Boulevards, 
where  the  soldiers  were  pelted  with  stones  ;  and  one  or  two  shots  were  fired,  but  no 
injury  was  done.  As  night  came  on,  many  of  the  populace  went  home  :  by  ten, 
the  greater  part  of  Paris  appeared  to  be  quiet ;  but  round  the  cloisters  of  St.  Meri, 
at  the  Batignolles  (where  a  body  of  insurgents  had  disarmed  the  national  guard), 
and  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  insurgents  were  quietly  erecting  barricades, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  prevent  them.  When  the  members  of  the  cabinet  met 
the  king  in  council,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  next  morning,  Paris  should  be  occu- 
pied by  joint  detachments  of  the  regular  troops  and  the  national  guards;  and 
orders  were  given  to  that  effect.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  this  arrangement  was 
a  great  mistake,  and  cost  Louis  Philippe  his  crown.  The  national  guards  were 
notoriously  dissatisfied,  and  their  disloyalty  paralysed  their  companions-in-arms. 

On  the  Wednesdaj7,  things  bore  a  much  more  threatening  appearance. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  marched  into  Paris,  and  firing  commenced.  The 
national  guard,  when  ordered  to  join  the  line,  and  attack  the  barricades,  refused  to 
do  so ;  demanding,  instead,  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  electoral  reform. 
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The  officers  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  their  men,  who  almost  invariably 
refused  to  act  against  the  people  ;  but,  instead  of  keeping*  themselves  neutral,  as 
was  the  plan  resolved  on  over-night  by  the  officers,  in  most  instances  they  sided  with 
the  insurgents.  At  first  the  troops  attacked  the  barricades  successfully,  though 
not  without  a  sharp  struggle,  and  considerable  loss  of  life.  But,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, as  they  found  the  national  guard  inactive  or  passive,  or  disposed  to  take 
part  with  the  insurgents,  similar  feelings  seemed  to  influence  the  troops,  and  the 
fighting  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  people  and  the  municipal  guard,  between 
whom  there  existed  a  great  antipathy.  Gruizot  resigned  office ;  a  new  ministry 
was  formed.  Satisfied  with  the  result,  the  national  guards  retired  home ;  the 
troops  of  the  line  were  withdrawn  ;  and  all  seemed  on  the  point  of  ending  well. 

It  was,  however,  fated  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  a  body,  called  "  the 
democratic  electoral  committee,"  organised  the  subsequent  revolutionary  movements. 
Its  agents  collected  the  dispersed  populace,  who  were  addressed  by  Marrast;  and 
who,  joined  by  other  bodies,  made  their  way  to  the  Boulevards.  "  A  crowd,"  says 
Lamartine,  "  of  inoffensive  people  followed,  mechanically,  in  the  train  of  the  silent 
column.  A  small  detachment,  consisting  of  workmen,  armed  with  sabres  and 
pikes,  separated  from  the  principal  body  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  Choiseul,  and 
silently  took  possession  of  that  street.  The  object  of  this  detachment  appeared  to 
be,  to  flank  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affaires,  which  was  occupied  by  troops  ;  while 
the  column  presented  itself  in  front  of  the  building.  An  unknown  system  of 
co-operation  evidently  combined  and  controlled  these  movements.  The  unanimous 
whisper  of  a  revolution  animated  the  mass.  None  but  conspirators  could,  with 
such  precision,  govern  its  chances,  and  guide  its  evolutions."  The  movements  were 
evidently  directed  by  a  man  bearing  a  red  flag ;  and  a  number  of  torch-bearers 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  just  as  the  national  guard  and  many  other  citizens  were 
illuminating  their  houses,  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  change  of  ministry, 
order  would  be  restored,  and  reform  peaceably  obtained. 

And  now  came  the  unfortunate  mischance  which  converted  a  reform  demon- 
stration into  a  revolution,  and  which  cost  Louis  Philippe  his  country  and  his  crown. 
In  front  of  the  hotel  a  battalion  of  troops  was  drawn  up.  They  had  their  bayonets 
fixed,  and  their  guns  loaded.  After  the  people  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
suddenly  a  shot  was  fired  from  their  ranks — no  one  knows  by  whom ;  but  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  discharged  by  a  man  named  Lagrange,  who  was  one 
of  the  Lyons  conspirators  of  1832.  Fined  and  imprisoned  at  that  period,  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  when  he  joined  the  repub- 
lican party.  This  man,  it  is  said,  apprehensive  that  affairs  were  taking  a  turn 
favourable  to  the  monarchy,  in  order  to  produce  a  crisis,  fired  a  random  shot 
amongst  the  troops.  Others  say  that  a  musket  went  off  by  accident.  The  officer 
commanding  the  troops,  thinking  they  were  about  to  be  attacked,  ordered  his  men 
to  fire.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  were  immediately  stretched,  bleeding,  on  the  earth. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  who  set  up  loud 
shrieks  and  lamentations.  The  military  officers,  regretting  what  had  taken  place, 
endeavoured  to  address  the  people ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  large  waggons  were 
brought  up,  on  which  the  dead  bodies  (fifteen  in  number)  were  laid — the  body  of  a 
female  being  placed  where  it  could  be  seen  at  once  by  the  people  from  the  houses 
and  in  the  streets.  It  was  remarked  as  singular  that  these  waggons,  at  that  hour  of 
the  night,  should  be  found  perfectly  ready,  "as  if  they  had  been  previously  prepared 
to  exhibit  through  Paris  those  lifeless  bodies."  They  were  first  taken  to  the  office 
of  the  Nationale ;  then  to  that  of  the  Reforme ;  and  from  thence  through  various 
streets ;  vengeance  on  the  murderers  being  continually  invoked.  The  red  repub- 
lican flag  was  displayed.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Sulpico 
and  other  churches.  Detachments  rushed  through  the  city,  demanding  arms ;  and 
when  they  were  refused,  they  were,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  taken ;  and  several 
armourers'  shops  were  robbed.  All  the  streets  through  which  the  waggons  passed 
were  immediately  closed  by  barricades.  Before  morning,  the  entire  adult  popu- 
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latioii  of  the  faubourgs  appeared  to  be  roused  into  action ;  and  when  the  24th  of 
February  dawned  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  that  there  were  upwards  of  150,000  men 
arrayed  under  the  red  flag,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  pistols,  and  pikes  ;  and 
that  more  than  2,000  very  strong  and  formidable  barricades  were  thrown  up,  over 
which  waved  the  tricolour. 

Events  moved  rapidly  on  that  fatal  day.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  were 
installed  in  office ;  Lamoriciere  was  appointed  commander  of  the  national  guards ; 
and  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  bidden  to  retire  with  his  troops  into  barracks.  A 
circular  to  that  effect  was  published ;  but  it  was  no  use.  A  republican  manifesto 
appeared  immediately  after,  calling  upon  the  people  to  demand — 1.  That  they  be 
incorporated  in  the  national  guard.  2.  That  the  municipal  guard  be  sus- 
pended. 3.  That  a  law  should  be  passed,  enacting  that,  in  future,  the  army 
should  not  be  employed  to  repress  civil  disorder.  The  agents  of  the  secret  societies 
were  hard  at  work,  and  the  people  were  roused  to  madness.  "  We  raised  up  Louis 
Philippe :  why  should  we  not  pull  him  down  ?"  was  their  cry. 

The  people,  armed  and  intent  on  victory,  were  everywhere.  They  occupied 
the  Boulevards,  and  also  the  Rue  de  Madeleine,  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  They  burnt  the  guard-houses  which  were  near  the  Champs 
Elysees,  firing  on  the  sentries,  and  massacring  the  municipal  guards ;  broke  into 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  completely  destroyed  it ;  pushed  barricades  nearly  to  the 
Tuileries ;  and  fiercely  attacked  the  military  post  of  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  opposite 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  garrison  consisted  of  138  soldiers  of  the  14th  regiment  of 
the  line,  and  a  few  municipal  guards,  who  refused  to  surrender,  and  made  a  most 
heroic  defence — keeping  up  a  constant  fire,  and  killing  many  of  the  assailants. 
At  last  the  insurgents  dragged  the  king's  carriages  from  the  royal  stables ;  placed 
them  round  the  walls  of  the  chateau,  and  covered  them  with  straw  and  faggots,  to 
which  they  set  fire.  The  little  garrison  was  again  summoned  to  surrender;  but 
they  refused,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  By  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  exception 
of  the  palace  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  where  about  3,000  soldiers  and  national 
guards  were  stationed,  all  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrectionists,  whose 
watchword  was  no  longer  "  Reform !"  but  "  Down  with  Louis  Philippe,  and  hurrah 
for  the  Republic !" 

The  last  official  act  of  Guizot  had  been  the  cancelling  the  appointment  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud  as  commander-in-chief.  This  officer  was  not  popular;  but  he 
was  courageous,  and  would  have  acted.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  hoped  to 
succeed  by  conciliation  alone :  the  king  from  th'e  belief  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  might  rely  on  the  national  guard  ;  and  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  equally 
erroneous  opinion  that  they  had  all  turned  against  him  in  a  body,  and  were  con- 
spiring for  a  republic.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case : 
indeed,  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  middle  classes  in  Paris  were  not 
inclined  to  a  mild  republicanism  or  a  rabid  democracy.  Even  at  the  last  moment, 
had  the  generals  been  authorised  to  repulse  the  multitude  who  were  murdering  the 
soldiers  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  France  might  have 
been  saved  from  the  convulsions  which  ensued.  But  the  indecision  of  the  king, 
and  the  want  of  courage  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  compelled  the 
soldiers  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  with  their  swords  sheathed. 
Bugeaud,  Lamoriciere,  and  other  generals  did  what  they  could  in  remonstrating 
with  the  people ;  but  were  treated  with  small  courtesy — were  menaced,  and  even 
fired  on. 

That  courage  which  was  wanting  in  the  male  portion  of  the  royal  family 
appeared  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  women.  The  queen  urged  the  king  to 
show  himself  to  his  troops  and  the  national  guard,  while  she  would  show  herself  on 
the  balcony  with  her  children  to* the  people,  that  they  might  at  least  die  worthily. 
The  king  reassured  her,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  about  eleven.  Scarcely  had  the  meal  began  when  MM.  de  Remusat  and 
D'Hauranne  entered,  and  called  aside  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  king  asked 
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what  was  the  matter ;  and  learned  that  the  populace  and  the  dragoons  were 
engaged  in  a  conflict  within  a  few  paces  of  the  palace.  The  family  rose  from 
table ;  the  king  put  on  his  uniform-coat,  and  got  on  horseback ;  and,  accompanied 
by  the  Dukes  de  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  passed  in  review  the  troops  and 
national  guard  stationed  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  in  the  court  of  the  Tuilerie^ 
This  reception  was  not  very  encouraging.  There  were  some  cries  of  "Vive  le  Roi  !  "' 
but  these  were  mixed  with  others  of  "  Vive  la  Reforme!"  and  "A  Bas  les 
Ministres  /*'  He  returned  much  depressed.  At  the  time  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  influenza.  M.  Thiers,  finding  that  his  name  was  not  sufficient  to 
restore  tranquillity,  confessed  his  inability  to  perform  the  task  he  had  undertaken;  . 
and  recommended  the  king  to  intrust  to  M.  Odillon  Barrot  alone  the  construction 
of  a  cabinet.  He,  too,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  helm. 

At  this  time  the  formalities  of  a  Court  were  extinguished  or  overpowered. 
The  king  was  listening  to  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  when  the  rattle  of 
musketry  from  the  Palais  Royal  announced  the  attack  on  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
At  this  moment  M.  de  Girardin,  the  editor  of  the  Presse,  opened  the  door,  and 
rushed  towards  the  king,  telling  him  that  the  hour  was  past  for  change  of 
ministers,  and  that  an  abdication  was  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  monarchy. 
He  also  placed  before  the  king  a  proclamation,  to  be  published  over  the  cityr 
as  follows : — "  Abdication  of  the  King !  Regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ! 
Dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  General  Amnesty!"  While  the  king  hesitated,, 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  violently  urged  him  to  adopt  this  course. 

Generals  Bugeaud  and  Lamoriciere  rushed  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  stop  the 
slaughter,  but  in  vain ;  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  attempt,  and   returned  to 
announce  to  the  king  that  the  troops   were  dispirited  and  fatigued;  and  that 
the  people  were  too  much  excited  to  listen  to  reason.     The  king  then  wrote — 
"  I  abdicate  in  favour  of  my  grandson,  the  Count  de  Paris.     I  hope  he  may  be 
more  fortunate  than  I."     But.  he  did  not  declare  who  was  to  be  regent.     The 
question  of  the  regency  presented  some  difficulties.      The  natural  guardian  of 
the  young  king  was  his  mother,  the  Duchess   of  Orleans ;  but  the  duchess  was 
a  foreigner,  and  a  Protestant ;   and  the  king  had  previously  contrived  to  have 
a  law  passed,  declaring,  in  case  of  his  death  during  his  grandson's  minority,  that 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  should  be  regent.     Now  the  duke,  though  young,  brave,, 
and  accomplished,   was  not  popular.      He  was,  or  supposed  to  be,   devoted  to 
the  priests,  and  entirely  under  their  influence.     Hence  his  name  would  have  been 
of  no  avail  in  calming  the  excitement  of  the  people.     In  the  meanwhile  fresh 
tumults  were  heard  without,  and  the  king  was  urged  to  leave  the  palace,  as  his 
life  was  in  danger.     His   majesty   then   took    off  his   uniform,   and   the   queen 
assisted  him  to  put  a  black  plain  coat  on,  and  a  round  hat.     Thus  attired,  hi^ 
majesty  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  queen,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and  all 
the  royal  princesses — the  Duchess  of  Orleans  alone  remaining,  with  whom  a  few 
parting  words  were  exchanged.     The  royal  fugitives  left  by  the  door  opening  on 
the  gardens.     The  procession  was  a  melancholy  one ;  the  princesses  were  in  front, 
each  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.     Then  came  the  king,  drooping  and  dejected, 
stvpported  by  the  queen,  and  followed  by  two  ladies  of  honour,  and  some  other 
persons — one  of  whom  was   M.  de  Neuilly,  the  only  officer  faithful  to  the  last — 
their  route  by  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  perished.     There  their  progress  was 
arrested   by  a  numerous  crowd,   and  they  were  compelled   to    halt.     The   king 
withdrew  his  arm  from  that  of  the  queen,  took  off  his  hat,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  people,  which  were  not  heard.     An  officer  of  the  2nd  Cuirassiers,, 
seeing  the  danger,  exclaimed — "  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  king ;  spare  him  !"     To  this 
one  of  the  crowd  replied — "  Do  you  imagine  we  are  assassins  ?     Let  him  go !'' 
Several  others  exclaimed — "  Let  him  go !"  and  two   coaches  having  arrived,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  royal  fugitives  entered 
them,  and  were  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  king  got  away  in  the  nick  of  time.     Flushed  with  their  victory  at  the 
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Chateau  d'Eu,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  shouted — "  To  the  Tuileries !"  In 
order  that  no  more  blood  might  be  shed,  the  troops  defending  the  palace  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  insurgents  rushed  in,  mad  with  excitement.  There  a 
messenger  was  met,  with  the  written  abdication  of  the  king,  which  he  was  taking 
to  one  of  the  printing-offices,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  circulated.  It  was 
snatched  from  him  by  some  one,  who  crushed  it  after  perusing  it,  and  kept  the 
people  for  some  time  in  ignorance  of  its  contents.  Though  the  Act  of  Abdication 
was  thus  withheld,  the  following  proclamation  was  soon  posted  on  the  walls, 
only  to  be  torn  down,  however: — "Citizens  of  Paris!  The  king  abdicates  in 
favour  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  with  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  as  Regent!  A 
General  Amnesty  !  A  Dissolution  of  the  Chamber !  An  Appeal  to  the  Country  1" 
This  important  document  bore  no  signature ;  and  those  who  would  gladly  have 
hailed  such  a  settlement,  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  were  genuine. 

The  deputies,  meanwhile,  assembled  in  the  Palace  de  Bourbon.  All  sorts  of 
intrigues  were  going  on.  Lamartine  had  been  won  over  to  a  republic.  Odillon 
Barrot  remained  firm  to  a  monarchy.  The  president,  M.  Sauret,  however,  took 
the  chair;  and  thither  was  borne,  by  a  great  crowd  of  people,  the  widowed, 
distracted,  and  trembling  Duchess  of  Orleans,  holding  the  Count  de  Paris  by 
the  hand,  and  followed  by  M.  Scheffer,  the  artist,  in  the  uniform  of  a  national 
guard,  carrying  the  Count  de  Chartres,  who  was  ill.  Inside  the  Chamber  the 
scene  was  perplexing.  In  vain  Dupin  suggested  the  recognition  of  the  Count  de 
Paris  as  king,  and  the  duchess  as  regent.  The  mob  invaded  the  Chamber,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  and  her  children  were  got  away ;  and  a  provisional 
government  was  formed.  The  list  of  names  was  drawn  up  by  Lamartine.  It 
consisted  of  Dupont  de  1'Eure,  Lamartine,  Arago,  Marie,  Gamier  Pages,  Ledru 
Rollin,  and  Cremieux.  Each  name  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  most  popular.  Lamartine  tells  us  that  "  it  approved 
itself  to  the  instinct  of  the  people,  as  in  it  every  shade  of  popular  opinion  found 
its  representative :"  and  then  the  assembly,  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  repaired 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  M.  Flocon,  the  editor  of  the  Reforme ;  Armand 
Marrast,  and  Bastide,  the  editors  of  the  Nationale ;  Louis  Blanc,  and  a  few  other 
leading  republicans,  had  already  met,  and  where  M.  Grarnier  Pages  had  already 
installed  himself,  having  usurped  the  office  of  Maire  of  Paris.  The  first  thing  the 
two  committees  did  was  to  amalgamate  and  divide  office  between  them.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Council  was  given  to  M.  Dupont  de  1'Eure,  then  eighty  years 
of  age;  M.  Lamartine  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Cremieux,  of 
Justice ;  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Michael  Goudchaux  (a  banker), 
of  Finance;  M.  Francois  Arago,  of  Marine;  M.  Carnot  (son  of  the  member  of 
Convention  of  the  same  name),  of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  Bethmont,  of  Commerce ; 
M.  Marie,  of  Public  Works;  M.  le  General  Bedeau,  of  War.  MM.  Armand 
Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert  were  appointed  secretaries  to  the 
government,  at  first  with  only  consulting  voices  in  the  cabinet ;  but  they  were 
soon  admitted  to  deliberate  and  vote.  Such  were  the  principal  appointments 
which  Lamartine,  in  proclamations  printed  and  placarded  all  over  Paris, 
announced  to  the  people.  The  republic  was  soon  proclaimed ;  the  officers  were 
the  first  to  come  in,  and  swear  fealty  to  the  new  government,  and  rank  and  file 
followed  the  example :  order,  after  a  fashion,  reigned.  About  midnight,  fatigued, 
hoarse  with  much  speaking,  and  with  his  clothes  in  rags,  Lamartine  left  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  without  being  observed,  and  returned  home  for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
Overcome  with  bodily  fatigue,  he  passed  the  barricades  where  the  popular  guards 
were  watching,  and  eventually  reached  home,  after  a  day  more  eventful  than 
it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to  see  in  their  lives.  Having  had  three  or  four  hours' 
sleep,  he  returned  to  his  post  about  four  o'clock  the  following  morning,  to 
relieve  M.  Marie,  who  waited  for  his  return.  He  appears  to  have  met  with 
certain  persons  on  his  way,  decorated  with  red  ribbons — writers  and  theorists, 
evidently  anxious  to  excite  to  further  violence  the  working  classes. 
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That  night  the  exiled  king  and  his  family  slept  at  Dreux;  and  there,  the 
next  day,  they  dispersed,  to  meet  again  in  England — that  asylum  of  the  proud 
foreigner  in  his  dark  hour  of  distress.  The  king  and  queen  took  the  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith.  They  were  attended  by  a  valet,  the  king's 
aide-de-camp,  General  de  Kumigny,  and  a  lady  in  waiting  on  the  queen. 
Havre  was  selected  as  the  port  of  embarkation.  After  some  delay  his  majesty 
and  the  queen  embarked  on  board  an  English  steamer,  which  had  been  sent  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  were  safely  landed  at  Newhaven. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Claremont,  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
had  assigned  for  their  reception.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  and  his  companions,  who  had  found  little  difficulty  in  leaving  France 
by  the  route  arranged;  and  subsequently  by  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  and 
the  Duke  de  Nemours.  There  was  not,  in  fact,  any  necessity  for  the  precautions 
taken,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  for  the  provisional  government  had  authorised 
Lamartine  to  provide  means  for  the  royal  family  to  quit  France. 

And  thus  fell  Louis  Philippe.  Misfortune  had  not  made  him  wise ; 
success  had  not  made  him  popular.  A  little  firmness  at  a  critical  period  would 
have  secured  him  his  throne ;  and  now  his  children's  children  are  strangers  and 
sojourn ers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

For  his  conduct  all  through  this  revolution,  France,  nay  Europe,  owes  much 
to  Lamartine.  The  republic  was  saved  from  disorder  by  his  acts  and  eloquence 
alone.  "  There  was  a  period,"  writes  Captain  Gronow,  "  when  much  was  expected 
from  Lamartine.  Certainly,  no  one  did  more  for  the  safety  of  Paris  than  he  did 
during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  But  there  was  too  much  poetry  in 
his  head  for  a  statesman.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  himself  to  think  of  his 
friends ;  the  consequence  was,  that  he  never  made  up  a  party  to  support  him — 
indeed,  he  always  stood  aloof  from  any  associations.  His  soirees  on  Saturday 
evenings,  in  the  Kue  de  Universitie,  were  most  agreeable ;  but  were  only  social : 
every  one  sought  access  to  them.  They  were  presided  over  by  Madame  Lamartine — 
a  highly  accomplished  Englishwoman,  daughter  of  Colonel  Birch,  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  an  amateur  artist,  and  took  great  delight  in  sculpture :  a  bust  of  her  husband, 
from  her  chisel,  is  one  of  the  best  likenesses  we  have  of  Lamartine.  At  his 
reunions  were  to  be  seen  the  principal  literary  and  political  persons  of  the  day, 
and  all  the  distinguished  artists ;  but  amongst  them  were  no  attached  friends. 
Many  persons  expected  that  he  would  be  elected  the  first  president  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  this  most  probably  would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  Louis  Napoleon 
presented  himself;  for  Lamartine  was  preferred  to  Cavaignac.  The  poet  foresaw 
that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  would  carry  everything  before  it ;  and  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  admission  into  France  of  all  who  belonged  to  that 
family." 

The  government,  installed  in  office  in  February,  had  enormous  difficulties  to 
grapple  with.  At  its  birth  the  rabble  of  Paris  consisted  of  republicans  and 
socialists ;  and,  at  that  time,  Paris  was  France.  Unfortunately,  the  members  of 
the  provisional  government  were  divided  amongst  themselves.  Ledru  Rollin  and 
Flocon  were  ultra-republicans ;  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  socialists.  There  was  a 
cry  raised  for  the  adoption  of  the  red  flag.  Lamartine  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  never  adopt  it.  "  The  tricolour,"  he  said,  "  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
world  with  the  republic  and  the  empire ;  whilst  the  red  flag  had  only  gone  the 
round  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  trailed  through  the  blood  of  the  people."  Then 
was  stirred  the  difficult  question  of  the  rights  of  labour;  and  that  still  more 
perilous  one  of  its  organisation. 

In  March,  Lamartine  was  enabled  to  take  his  position  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  was  very  desirous  of  peace,  "  deeming  offensive  war  as  adverse  to  the  republic 
itself,  and  fatal  to  the  nation."  But  he  was  without  information  as  to  the  views  of 
the  European  powers.  He  considered,  however,  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
turned  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  England,  as  no  coalition  of  the  continental 
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powers  was  possible  unless  they  were  subsidised  by  England.  Lamartine  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  intended  to  assure  the  powers  that  France  was  pacific ;  and  it 
had  the  desired  result.  As  soon  as  the  National  Assembly  met,  and  a  permanent 
government  was  formed,  Lord  Palmerston  undertook  that  diplomatic  relations 
should  be  resumed  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Lord  Normanby  remained  at  Paris. 

Lord  Normanby  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
lucky  Whig.  When  his  party  came  into  power  (1830),  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  Jamaica.  On  his  return  thence  to  England,  he  filled  the  post  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  and  at  a  period  of  great 
importance,  with  general  applause.  His  pleasing  and  conciliating  manners  made 
him  a  general  favourite  ;  and  the  viceregal  court,  during  his  stay,  was  a  very  bril- 
liant one.  He  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  in  1847,  ambassador  at 
Paris.  He  conducted  himself  with  considerable  tact,  and  showed  a  certain  amount 
of  ability  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  various  successors  of  office.  "  But,"  writes  Captain  Gronow,  "  I  do 
not  think  he  conducted  his  relations  with  the  present  emperor  in  a  very  adroit 
manner.  He  misjudged  the  prince's  capacity  and  character,  and  assumed  rather  a 
protecting  tone  with  him ;  and  when  the  coup-d'etat  took  place,  he  did  not  believe 
that  Lord  Palmerston  would,  with  his  usual  decision  and  foresight,  recognise  Louis 
Napoleon  as  emperor  immediately  the  choice  of  the  French  nation  became  known. 
Lord  Normanby  afterwards  engaged  in  intrigues  against  his  chief  at  the  Foreign 
Office;  and  the  latter  period  of  his  embassy  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  admirers."  On  his  resignation,  and  after  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Florence ;  and  when  dismissed  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
he  immediately  returned  to  England,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  old  friends, 
became  a  bitter  Tory. 

"  Let  us  hope,"  adds  the  captain  we  have  already  quoted,  "  that  this  extraordinary 
change,  both  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  so  generally  popular  and  amiable  a  man, 
was  the  effect  of  disease,  and  attributable  to  the  severe  attack  of  illness  from  which 
he  had  suffered  for  several  years  before  his  death.  He  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  should  not  have  left  the  Liberal  party.  He  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
Whigs,  and  had  received  from  them  every  great  appointment  and  every  distinction 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give.  He  was  made  a  marquis,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  I  remember,  apropos  of  this,  that  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  minister,  Edward  Ellice  and  the  Premier  were  looking  one  morn- 
ing from  the  windows  of  the  First  Lord's  residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  saw 
Lord  Normanby  approaching.  On  Mr.  Ellice  inquiring  what  he  could  be  coming 
for,  Lord  Melbourne  said,  in  his  off-hand  manner,  '  I  don't  know  what  the  devil 
the  fellow  can  want,  unless  he  comes  to  ask  for  a  second  garter  for  his  other  leg.' 
As  a  minister  and  diplomatist  he  was  certainly  most  courteous  and  agreeable.  He 
was  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance."  When  in 
Dublin  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  around  him,  for  he  was  a  thorough  good- 
natured  man.  Had  he  not  taken  to  politics,  he  would  have  achieved  great  success 
as  a  literary  man.  His  two  novels,  Matilda,  and  Yes  and  No,  were  worthy  of  the 
popularity  they  once  enjoyed.  Besides  his  literary  acquirements,  he  had  a  re- 
markable talent  for  acting ;  and  his  theatre  at  Florence,  some  forty  years  ago,  might 
have  vied  with  many  of  the  best  establishments  in  London  or  in  Paris. 

We  must  return  to  France,  where,  by  this  time,  the  provisional  government 
trusted  it  had  surmounted  most  of  its  difficulties.  Writing  in  March,  in  far  too 
sanguine  a  spirit,  Lamartine  says — "  The  scaffold  was  abolished  ;  prisons  were 
opened  only  to  receive  malefactors ;  laws  were  respected — even  laws  of  taxation  were 
implicitly  obeyed  by  a  suffering  people.  Honour  and  conscience  superseded  law 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest.  War,  that  natural  allurement  to  French  genius, 
was  repressed  by  the  hand  of  philosophy.  The  inspiration  of  God,  throughout  a 
nation,  was  seen  and  felt.  This  state  of  things  would  have  continued  indefinitely, 
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had  not  the  inspiration  of  reason,  truth,  and  practical  fraternity  been  disturbed,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  government  itself,  by  less  favourable  influences."  These  less 
favourable  influences  were  the  red  republicans  and  the  socialists,  represented  in  the 
government  by  Ledru  Eollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  and  by  means  of  various  clubs, 
always  a  disturbing  power.  Emeutes,  more  or  less  violent,  were  of  constant 
occurrence.  The  embarrassments  of  the  government  were  increased  at  this  period 
by  the  movements  of  the  foreign  refugees,  who  were,  in  fact,  conspirators  and 
revolutionists.  Belgians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  Irish  all  sought  to  interest  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  people  of  France  in  their  favour.  They  received 
no  encouragement  from  the  former  as  a  body ;  but  the  latter,  through  the  clubs, 
were  led  to  countenance  schemes  and  acts  which  threatened  to  involve  the  republic 
in  war. 

At  length  it  was  hoped  the  republic  was  saved.  The  elections  took  place  on 
Easter  Sunday ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  emis- 
saries, the  ultra-republicans  were  defeated.  The  moderate  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government  were  glad  when  the  day  came  for  them  to  lay  down  the 
powers  they  had  wielded  since  the  24th  of  February.  In  that  period,  besides  the 
various  acts,  they  had  abolished  the  oaths  of  political  allegiance.  There  had,  in  the 
last  few  years,  been  so  many  changes  of  government,  and  officials,  civil  and 
military,  had  so  frequently  to  swear  to  obey  different  parties,  that  oaths  had,  in 
France,  become  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace,  and  people  were  ashamed  of  them.  When 
Talleyrand  vowed  fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe,  he  said — "  This  is  the  thirteenth  oath 
I  have  taken;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last."  Under  such  circumstances  the  pro- 
visional government  thought  it  advisable  to  abolish  the  custom.  They  decreed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  provided  the  National  Assembly  would  vote  the 
planters  a  proper  indemnity.  They  abolished  titles  of  nobility,  and  imprisonment 
for  debt ;  and  ordered  all  persons  then  in  prison  to  be  liberated  :  proclaimed  total 
freedom  of  religious  worship ;  and  made  the  magistrates'  appointments  revokable  for 
misbehaviour.  They  had  also  incorporated  the  garde  mobile;  reorganised  the 
national  guard;  and  raised  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  to  348,000  men,  the 
number  fit  for  service  on  the  1st  of  May.  They  had  deserved  well  of  their  country; 
and  their  subsequent  unpopularity  was,  in  reality,  a  disgrace  to  France. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  National  Assembly  met ;  the  republic  was  proclaimed  ; 
and  a  new  ministry  formed.  Walewski  pressed  the  claims  of  Poland ;  and  the 
red  republicans  invaded  the  sittings  of  the  assembly,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
forming  another  provisional  government. 

On  the  4th  of  June  an  election  took  place,  which,  in  its  results,  was  very 
momentous.  On  that  day  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  Already  this  prince  had  placed  himself  before  his  countrymen.  As  soon  as 
he  had  heard  of  the  events  of  February  the  24th,  he  left  England  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  28th.  The  sentence  of  banishment  against  his  family  had  not 
been  abrogated;  but,  in  1847,  Louis  Philippe  had  permitted  Prince  Jerome  to 
return  to  France,  and  his  nephew  thought  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his 
again  visiting  his  native  country.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Paris,  he  announced  his 
arrival  to  the  provisional  government. 

"  Grentlemen,  the  people  of  Paris  having  destroyed,  by  their  heroism,  the  last 
vestige  of  foreign  invasion,  I  hastened  from  the  land  of  exile  to  enlist  myself 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic  which  has  just  been  proclaimed.  With  no  other 
ambition  than  that  of  serving  my  country,  I  beg  to  make  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  aware  of  my  arrival ;  and  I  request  them  to  be  assured 
both  of  my  devotion  to  the  cause  they  represent,  and  of  my  personal  sympathy  for 
them. — Louis  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE." 

In  the  then  disordered  state  of  France,  the  provisional  government  requested 
the  prince  to  return  to  London ;  which  he  immediately  did. 

In  June,  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  appear  upon  the  scene. 

The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate  in  the  assembly.  A 
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bitter  debate  ensued  on  the  question  introduced  by  Lamartine  on  the  10th  of  June, 
as  to  whether  the  proscription  against  him  should  be  maintained.  Three  relatives 
of  the  proscribed,  MM.  Jerome,  Pierre,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  had  already  seats 
in  that  assembly ;  and  they  argued  very  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
their  cousin.  In  the  course  of  their  speeches  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  revival 
of  the  empire ;  describing  it  as  a  mere  chimera — asking,  who  wished  for  it  ?  and  de- 
claring that  it  could  never  be  revived.  Louis  Blanc  spoke  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and  was  answered  by  Ledru  Rollin.  Ultimately  the  proscription  was 
removed,  and  Louis  Napoleon  resigned  his  seat,  "  since  involuntarily  he  favoured 
disorder."  Tranquillity,  he  trusted,  would  now  be  restored,  "  and  enable  him  to 
return  to  France  as  the  humblest  of  her  citizens." 

A  more  imminent  danger  than  Bonapartism  stared  the  young  republic  in  the 
face.  The  National  Assembly  bore,  with  impatience,  the  expense  of  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux.  It  was  enough  to  submit  to  the  factious  spirit  of  those  bodies ;  but  it 
was  too  much  to  pay  them  for  keeping  on  foot  an  organised  insurrection,  ever  ready 
to  break  out,  and  deluge  the  capital  in  blood.  The  government  resolved  to  close  the 
lists,  and  get  rid  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace :  the  latter  resolved  to  fight ;  but 
this  time  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was  determined  to  maintain  order,  even 
if  it  came  to  fighting.  That  man  was  General  Cavaignac,  who  had  been  sent  for 
from  Paris ;  and  was  Minister  of  War,  and  commander  of  the  troops.  The  in- 
surgents had  made  every  preparation  ;  they  were  well  armed,  and  well  organised. 
When  Cavaignac  became  aware,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  June,  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  summoning  the  insurgents  to  disperse ; 
stating,  that  "  if  at  noon  the  barricades  were  not  removed,  mortars  and  howitzers 
would  be  brought,  by  which  shells  would  be  thrown  that  would  explode  behind  the 
barricades,  and  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the  insurgents."  The  fighting  began  on 
that  day,  and  continued  till  the  following  Monday.  On  Saturday,  the  National 
Assembly,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
conferred  the  office  of  dictator  on  General  Cavaignac.  The  victory  was  dearly 
bought ;  8,000  were  ascertained  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded ;  and  as  many 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Seine  unrecognised,  this  is  under  the  number : 
nearly  14,000  prisoners  were  taken  ;  and  3,000  of  these  died  of  gaol  fever.  Of 
•eleven  generals  who  commanded,  one  (General  Brea)  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
the  insurgents,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  treat  under  a  flag  of  truce.  General 
Negrier  was  killed ;  Generals  Duvivier,  Dameine,  Korte,  Lafontaine,  and  Fouche, 
were  wounded  mortally ;  Lamoriciere,  Lebreton,  and  Perrot  alone  escaped  unhurt. 
Bedeau,  who  was  wounded,  recovered. 

Nor  was  it  military  men  alone  who  fell.  M.  Bixio,  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
~who  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  reason  by  expostulation,  was 
severely  wounded ;  and  two  others  died  of  the  wounds  they  received  in  the  same 
service.  The  excellent  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis  Auguste  AfTre,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  Christian  benevolence.  Horrified  at  the  slaughter,  he,  attended  by  two 
of  his  vicars,  carrying  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  passed  between  the  combatants. 
The  firing  ceased  at  his  appearance  ;  but  from  the  discharge  of  a  single  musket  it 
began :  he,  nevertheless,  mounted  the  barricades;  then  descended  into  the  midst  of  the 
insurgents ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  them,  when  some  patriot,  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  exhortations,  shot  at  him  from  a  window.  The  shot  must  have  been 
aimed  at  him,  and  not  at  the  troops,  for  he  was  on  the  inside  of  the  barricade.  The 
ball  struck  him  in  the  groin :  the  two  vicars  escaped  unhurt ;  but  his  servant  was 
killed  on  the  same  barricade.  The  archbishop  lingered  till  the  27th,  when  he  ex- 
pired. 

The  most  ferocious  cruelties  were  practised  by  the  insurgents.  The  boys  of 
the  garde  mobile  were  the  especial  objects  of  their  rage;  and  the  mutilated 
corpses  of  those  they  had  taken  prisoners  were  found  after  the  victory,  As 
usual  in  savage  acts,  the  women  were  worse  than  the  men.  One  boasted  she  had 
cut  off,  with  a  knife,  the  heads  of  five  officers  of  the  garde  'mobile :  others  threw 
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vitriol  from  the  windows  upon  the  troops.  After  carrying  a  barricade  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  48th  regiment  made  a  number  of  prisoners.  One  of 
them  was  resisting,  and  they  were  about  to  put  him  to  death.  Colonel  Eeynault 
came  forward,  and  saved  him ;  when  the  wretch,  saying  "  Thank  you,  colonel," 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  enraged 
the  garde  mobile  and  the  national  guard  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  give  quarter :  in  many  instances  they  shot  the  prisoners  a 
dozen  at  a  time.  Sentinels  were  posted,  within  hail,  along  the  streets,  over  the 
whole  of  Paris,  many  of  whom  were  assassinated  at  their  post ;  others  were  killed 
by  poisoned  wine. 

The  rebellion  suppressed,  the  assembly  invested  Cavaignac  with  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Council,  and  the  power  to  form  his  own  ministry. 

In  September,  Louis  Napoleon  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly.  More  than  once  he  had  refused  the  honour ;  but  now,  elected  for  five 
departments,  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  each,  he  chose  to  take  his 
seat  for  that  of  Seine,  which  had  elected  him  twice.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Louis 
Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  and  took  his  seat  very  quietly.  A  fortnight  after,  the 
assembly  formally  voted  the  abolition  of  the  6th  clause  of  the  law  of  April  10th, 
1832,  by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  was  banished  from  France.  And  now  came 
the  finishing  of  the  constitution,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  a  republic ;  and  of 
the  election  of  a  president. 

The  contest  lay  chiefly  between  General  Cavaignac  and  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  latter  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  The  total  number  of 
votes  was  7,449,471 :  of  that  number,  5,534,520  were  recorded  for  him.  The  country 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  republic,  and  voted  for  the  prince.  What  mainly  exas- 
perated the  people  was,  the  addition  of  45  per  cent,  to  the  taxes,  by  the  provisional 
government,  during  the  first  week  of  the  revolution. 

The  new  president  was  very  suddenly  installed  in  office.  The  government  had 
heard  rumours  of  Bonapartist  plots  to  seize  the  president  elect  on  his  way  to  the 
assembly,  and  to  carry  him  to  the  Tuileries,  with  shouts  of  "Vive  VEmpereur!"  To 
avoid  so  sudden  a  termination  of  the  republic,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  in- 
stallation would  not  take  place  for  some  days  ;  and  Paris  was  only  informed  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Invalides,  on  the  20th  of  December,  that  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted. On  that  day  the  new  president  took  the  following  oath : — "  In  the  presence 
of  (rod,  and  before  the  French  people,  I  swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  constitution."  As 
he  came  down  he  passed  the  bench  where  General  Cavaignac  was  sitting,  whom  he 
shook  warmly  by  the  hand,  amid  great  cheers ;  he  was  then  conducted  from  the 
assembly  to  the  Ely  see  Bourbon,  which  was  to  be  his  residence  during  his  four 
years'  continuance  in  office.  In  the  evening  the  new  ministry  was  gazetted ;  of 
whom  Odillon  Barrot  was  the  chief. 

On  the  24th,  a  grand  military  spectacle  was  prepared,  to  delight  the  citizens ; 
and  the  national  guard  was  mustered,  in  order  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  The 
president  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  national  guard,  and  wore  the 
star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — an  order  which  the  republic  had  resolved  not  to 
abolish.  He  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  /"  In  passing  before  the 
statue  in  the  Place  Vendome,  he  reined  up  his  horse,  and  inclined  his  head  before 
the  column.  The  crowd  rent  the  air  with  its  shouts  of  applause,  for  not  a  human 
creature  there  was  silent.  The  president's  reception  was  enthusiastic.  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  witnessed  the  review  from  a  window  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  while  his  son  Napoleon  took  a  part  in  it  as  a  common  soldier 
of  the  fourth  legion  of  the  national  guard. 

A  few  weeks  later,  M.  Drouyn  de  1'Huys  refused  to  recognise  the  constituent 

assembly  sitting  at  Eome,  and  by  no  means  countenanced  its   acts.     M.   Ledru 

Eollin  said  that  the  Eoman  assembly  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  was 

just  as  respectable  as  the  one  he  was  addressing — a  statement  at  which  the  assem- 
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bly  laughed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Europe  when,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  the  Chamber,  after  a  stormy  discussion,  decided  on  sending  to 
Eome  an  expeditionary  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  the  Eoman  republic, 
and  restoring  the  pope.  Reaction  had,  indeed,  set  in  with  an  irresistible  tide.  This 
was 'an  event  which,  a  year  before,  no  one  would  have  expected. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  Italian  affairs.  Italy  has  ever  been  the  scene  of 
disorder.  An  iron  tyranny  has  wasted  that  fair  land  as  effectually  as  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror.  Against  it,  its  youth  and  intelligence  have  valiantly  struggled, 
till  lately,  in  vain.  Italy  has  gained  notoriety  for  plots  and  secret  societies  ;  and, 
every  now  and  then,  a  few  of  its  youth  have  nobly  risen,  and  nobly  died ;  but  the 
reign  of  might  and  brute  force  has  remained  undisturbed.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  in  time,  regenerated  the  land. 

In  the  year  1831,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  a  young  G-enoese,  had  dedicated  a  book 
to  Charles  Albert,  the  new  King  of  Piedmont,  calling  on  him  to  regenerate  Italy, 
and  to  expel  the  Austrians.  However,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  plotting,  and 
was  compelled  to  go  into  exile.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  University  of 
Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a  medical  professor ;  but  he  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  awaken  his  fellow-men  to  political  life.  The  Italian  governments,  lately 
troubled  by  Carbonarism,  were  then  united  in  a  league  against  Liberal  opinions. 
Mazzini  was  no  Carbonaro  :  he  hated  secret  societies;  but  the  authorities  had  de- 
termined to  allow  him  no  voice.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  became  the  founder  of  La  Giovine  Italia,  and  conducted  the  journal  of 
that  name,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

Louis  Philippe  did  not  allow  Mazzini  to  remain  long  in  France ;  and,  on  the 
application  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  French  ter- 
ritory. For  nearly  twelve  months  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  never  went  out,  except  upon  two  occa- 
sions in  disguise  ;  and  brought  out  his  journal,  which  was  easily  distributed  from 
Marseilles  into  Italy.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly  to  Switzerland.  There  he 
organised  the  expedition  into  Savoy,  which  failed  through  Ramorino,  to  whom  the 
military  command  was  given.  Mazzini  was  now  arrested  by  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Savone,  where  he  was  incarcerated 
for  six  months,  and  then  released  upon  his  promise  not  to  reappear  in  the  Sar- 
dinian states.  In  1844,  after  a  silence  broken  only  occasionally  by  an  article  in 
the  English  newspapers  or  magazines,  he  established,  in  London,  a  journal  called 
Apostalato  Populare.  In  1846,  his  name  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
British  public,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure  of  a  practice  of  opening  the 
letters  of  refugees  in  the  London  post-office  by  the  British  government,  at  the  re- 
quest of  foreign  ambassadors.  During  these  years  of  exile,  Mazzini  was  a  resident 
in  the  British  metropolis,  and  supported  himself  by  his  contributions  to  the  leading 
journals  and  reviews.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
Mazzini  conceived  that  Paris  was  the  proper  centre  of  action,  and  accordingly  he 
went  thither.  He  returned  to  England  for  a  short  time;  and  then,  Lombardy 
having  risen  against  the  Austrians,  he  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  set  up  a  paper 
called  V Italia  del  Populo. 

Charles  Albert,  the  King  of  Piedmont,  though,  of  late  years,  he  had  not  given 
signs  of  the  Liberal  opinions  he  had  once  professed,  was  at  this  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  doing  his-  best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  improve  the  country 
committed  to  his  care.  He  had  established  schools ;  given  it  a  reasonable  code  of 
laws;  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society;  had  got  his 
finances  into  respectable  order ;  had  increased  his  army  and  navy ;  and  had  ob- 
tained the  cordial  ill-will  of  Austria.  It  was  expected  that,  as  he  got  firmer  in 
his  seat,  he  would  proceed  to  greater  advances.  He  had  lately  allowed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  books  of  Gioberti  and  Balbo,  and  their  circulation  in  his  dominions ; 
and  was -considered  to  favour  their  doctrines. 
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The  year  1847  opened  auspiciously  in  Italy.  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont 
had  been  remodelled,  and  required  only  time  to  consolidate  their  new  institutions, 
and  acquire  the  capacity  for  more  ample  concessions. 

In  1848,  the  Sicilians  appealed  to  arms.  Ferdinand  II.,  of  Naples,  was  deaf 
to  their  entreaties  and  prayers.  From  Piedmont  came  the  last  endeavour  to  bend 
the  will  of  the  besotted  monarch,  who  relied  more  on  Austria  than  on  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people.  A  petition  wa's  presented  to  him,  signed  by  Count  Balbo,  the 
Marquis  Azeglio,  Count  Cavour,  Silvio  Pellico,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
same  party,  beseeching  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Pius  IX.,  Leopold  II.,  and 
Charles  Albert ;  and  not  to  be  the  cause  that  the  revival  of  Italy,  so  wonderfully 
and  peaceably  commenced,  should  even  transgress  the  limits  of  moderation.  By 
way  of  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  official  Gazette  published  a  lengthy  enumeration 
of  all  the  existing  liberties  and  privileges  secured  to  the  Neapolitan  subjects  by 
their  admirable  legislature;  demonstrating  that,  in  many  respects,  these  were  more 
extensive  than  the  reforms  conceded  by  the  Liberal  states.  The  mockery  of  these 
assertions  inflamed  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Weary  of  supplication,,  mis- 
trusting the  sovereign  from  whom  they  sued  as  a  boon  what  his  father  had  sworn 
should  be  theirs,  the  Sicilians  determined  on  a  final  venture,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  to  regain  their  violated  rights  and  constitution.  While  the  Neapolitans 
still  clamoured  for  redress  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  on  the  12th  of  January 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  unfurled  at  Palermo.  Never  before  was  a  revolution 
began  with  so  much  dignity  and  calmness.  Destitute  of  arms,  of  soldiers,  of  all 
external  aid,  and  menaced  by  a  strong  garrison,  the  citizens  of  Palermo,  never- 
theless, seemed  to  invite  their  oppressors  to  a  conflict,  in  which  they  scorned 
the  advantage  of  taking  them  by  surprise.  It  was  announced  three  days  pre- 
viously by  hand-bills.  At  first  it  had  a  success  unlooked-for  and  dazzling :  the 
Neapolitan  Court  was  alarmed ;  and,  in  haste  and  terror,  some  concessions  were 
promulgated,  which  would  have  been  received  with  transport  a  few  days  earlier, 
but  were  now  ineffectual  to  allay  the  ferment  in  the  capital,  far  less  to  satisfy  the 
Sicilians.  The  angry  cry,  "  It  is  too  late,"  met  this  tardy  acknowledgment  of  an 
injured  people's  claims;  and  the  king,  sensible  that  the  hour  of  postponement  had 
gone  by,  suddenly  exchanged  his  position  of  moody  defiance  in  the  rear  of  Italian 
progress,  for  a  place  in  its  van  by  the  proclamation  of  a  constitution. 

Ten  days  only  had  elapsed  since  the  cannons  of  St.  Elmo  announced  to  the 
Neapolitans  the  gift  of  a  constitution,  ere  Turin  rang  with  the  grateful  applause  of 
a  people  loyal  from  traditional  sympathies  and  principle,  to  whom,  in  the  simple 
language  of  his  manifesto,  "  their  king  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  confidence  in  their  devotedness  and  moderation,  by  publishing  the  statutes  of 
a  representative  government."  This  was  the  Eubicon  of  Charles  Albert's  destiny ; 
nor  was  it  passed  without  profound  emotion.  He  was  conscious  that  he  was  des- 
poiling not  only  himself,  but  his  descendants,  of  well  nigh  all  that,  as  an  absolute 
sovereign,  he  had  been  taught  to  hold  sacred  and  inalienable  :  but  the  decisive  step 
once  taken,  his  conduct,  thenceforward,  assumed  a  boldness  and  decision  unknown 
in  his  previous  career.  The  natural  struggles  of  expiring  authority  in  the  monarch, 
were,  in  his  case,  evidences  of  sincerity  in  the  man. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Tuscans,  in  their  turn,  obtained  a  constitution.  It  now 
only  remained  to  satisfy  the  Eomans.  But  the  pope  was  no  longer  so  yielding  as 
of  yore.  He  was  awakened  to  the  perception  that  the  part  of  a  liberal  prince 
was  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  supreme  pontiff :  his  conscience  grew  alarmed ; 
and  the  scruples  and  misgivings  which  the  reactionaries  had  long  been  labouring  to 
insinuate,  seemed,  at  length,  to  have  taken  root  and  acquired  development.  In  the 
demand  ^for  a  representative  government,  he  foresaw  the  subversion  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  To  conform  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Rome  to  the  same  laws  as 
regulated  the  government  of  secular  states,  was  tantamount  to  levelling  the 
sacred  fabric,  which  each  successive  pope  was  bound  to  maintain  unchanged  and 
unimpaired.  No  sooner  was  the  hesitation  of  Pius  divulged,  than  popular  ex- 
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citement  became  manifest.  The  Romans,  unused  to  denial,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  openly  menacing  those  cardinals  to  whose  influence  his  present 
reluctance  to  meet  their  demands  was  ascribed.  The  struggle  was  severe  in  the 
holy  father's  mind.  The  foes  of  progress  did  all  they  could  to  terrify ;  its  friends 
were  equally  active.  The  opinions  of  living  theologians  were  quoted,  and  the 
pages  of  the  fathers  ransacked.  The  pope  listened,  assented,  but  yet  procrastinated, 
until  the  intelligence  of  the  revolution  at  Paris  finally  turned  the  scale.  The  im- 
perious necessity  of  concession  could  be  no  longer  ignored ;  and,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  as  conspicuous  then  in  his  advocacy  of  reform  as 
he  shortly  after  became  in  his  devotion  to  absolutism,  the  statutes  of  the  Roman 
constitution  were  compiled.  It  was  the  last  bloodless  triumph  of  progress — the 
last  step  upon  the  path  the  pope  had  been  the  first  to  trace,  and  which  he  was  to 
be  the  first  to  abandon.  The  rejoicings,  and  music,  and  acclamations  of  the  8th  of 
March  might  well  be  remembered  by  the  pontiff  and  his  people ;  for  the  days  of 
such  ovations  were  now  numbered ;  and  the  star  of  Pius  IX.  had  reached — as  Mr. 
Gretton,  in  his  Vicissitudes  of  Italy,  observes — its  zenith. 

The  war  of  Italian  independence  was  the  result  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  republic.  The  Italian  people  seemed  of  one  heart  and  mind.  The 
jealousies  of  ages  were  forgotten  in  the  unanimous  resolve  to  shake  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  Austria.  Professors,  nobles,  physicians,  artists,  poets,  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor,  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  all  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  volunteer 
battalions,  designed  to  act  under  the  orders  of  Charles  Albert,  universally  recognised 
as  the  national  champion  and  leader.  Nor  were  the  Italian  sovereigns  apparently 
backward  in  seconding  the  popular  enthusiasm.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  choicest 
troops  were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  by  the  King  of  Naples,  as  his  military 
contingent ;  and  a  fleet  received  orders  to  repair  to  Venice,  which  had  petitioned 
him  for  naval  succours.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  also  bore  his  part  in  the 
campaign ;  while  the  pope,  in  giving  his  benediction  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Quirinal  to  the  departing  Roman  volunteers,  conferred  more  support  to  the  cause 
than  100,000  volunteers  could  have  furnished.  Not  only  Italy,  but  Austria 
believed  that  he  had  thus  formally  sanctioned  the  war  of  liberation. 

Marshal  Radetzky,  with  10,000  men,  retreated  from  Milan.  Venice,  and  the 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  were  successfully  insurgent.  The  Ticino  was  passed 
by  Charles  Albert ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  battle  of  Goito  was  fought,  and 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera  was  surrendered.  Everything  seemed  to  bid  fair  for 
Italian  independence.  Vienna  was  actually  prepared  to  surrender  Lombardy. 
Flushed  with  success,  unaccustomed  to  liberty,  the  Italians  became  divided ;  and 
the  enemy  won  back  all  he  had  lost.  The  Mazzinians  intrigued  for  a  republic : 
the  pope  drew  back.  In  his  famous  encyclical  letter  of  the  29th  of  April,  he 
declared  that  he  had  for  some  time  observed  his  name  used  as  a  pretext  for  an 
enterprise  he  never  contemplated  ;  having  had  no  design  beyond  that  of  securing 
to  the  state  a  better  internal  administration.  Nevertheless,  to  obstinate  disturbances 
or  bloodshed  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  interference ;  but  now  that  it  was 
sought  to  thrust  him  into  an  unjust  and  hurtful  war,  contrary  to  his  position  as 
chief  of  a  religion  which  inculcates  universal  peace,  and  obliged  him  to  recognise 
all  nations  as  equally  his  children,  his  duty  and  his  inclination  alike  forbade  him 
to  keep  silence.  Declaring  himself,  moreover,  solemnly  opposed  to  the  departure  of 
the  pontifical  subjects  from  Rome,  he  had  "  only  consented  thereto,  as  likewise  to 
their  proceeding  to  the  confines  of  the  Po,  from  inability  to  restrain  the  popular 
commotion — similar,  in  this,  to  other  Italian  princes,  who  had  also  been  unable  to 
prevent  their  subjects  from  hastening  to  the  war." 

This  declaration  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  disastrous.  All  Italy  felt  the 
fchock.  It  divested  the  war  of  its  sacred  character;  it  shook  the  confidence  of  the 
devout ;  it  authorised  the  backsliding  of  the  timid.  At  this  time,  also,  the 
Neapolitan  troops  were  recalled  ;  and  another  blow  was  aimed  at  the  cause  of  which 
Charles  Albert  was  the  leader,  at  any  rate,  on  the  battle-field. 
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Our  rapid  glance  at  Italian  history  becomes  now  mournful  in  the  extreme. 

The  Sicilian  revolution  was  still  struggling-  on.  At  length,  Ferdinand,  alarmed 
"by  the  French  revolution,  agreed  to  terms.  Lord  Minto  received  his  authority  to 
concede  all  he  might  judge  expedient,  and  hastened  to  Palermo.  There  he  sanc- 
tioned the  ultimatum  drawn  up  by  the  general  committee ;  and,  having  pledged 
himself  that  within  three  days  it  should  receive  the  king's  signature,  departed 
amid  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people.  But  the  English  statesman  either  exceeded 
his  discretionary  powers,  or  was  the  dupe  of  Ferdinand.  The  promised  ratification 
never  came.  Lord  Minto  saw  that  his  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  quitted  Naples. 
The  Sicilians,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
declared  the  forfeiture,  by  the  Bourbons,  of  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Sicily;  and 
relying  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  support,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  king. 
After  the  breaking  off  of  the  mediation  was  known  in  London,  Lord  Palmerston 
observed  to  the  Neapolitan  ambassador — "  If  there  be  any  moral  obligation  resting 
upon  England  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  was  established  in  Sicily  under  British  influence."  To  confirm  the  Sicilians 
in  their  false  security,  the  presence  of  an  English  squadron,  during  the  early  summer 
months,  restrained  the  king  from  commencing  hostilities  against  them.  It  was  well 
known,  that  when  he  had  renounced  his  engagements  in  Lombardy,  Ferdinand 
prepared  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Sicily ;  and  it  was  equally  notorious 
that  the  British  admiral  (Sir  William  Parker)  had  positive  orders  not  to  permit  its 
departure. 

In  Naples  the  terrible  15th  of  May  arrived.  Fearful  of  their  king,  the  people 
had  been  forced  into  insurrection.  Its  dawn  found  them  and  the  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  facing  each  other  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  ministers, 
uncertain  and  terrified,  presented  a  deplorable  spectacle.  They  supplicated  the 
king  to  give  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  He  is  reported  to  have 
promised  to  do  so  on  the  removal  of  a  single  barricade ;  but  the  citizens  dared  not 
trust  his  word :  and  then  commenced  the  murderous  fray.  Not  above  500  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  ;  the  less  violent  having 
dispersed  at  the  prayers  of  the  deputies  ;  and  the  hired  instigators  to  revolt  having 
also  withdrawn  when  their  task  was  done.  The  soldiers  and  the  Lazzaroni  carried 
all  before  them ;  shops  were  burnt ;  open  houses  ransacked  ;  the  rich  murdered  in 
their  beds ;  the  wounded  hurled  from  the  windows  ;  babes  torn  from  their  mothers, 
and  thrown  into  wells.  In  vain  did  the  ministers  beseech  the  king  to  send  orders 
to  the  military  to  desist.  His  reply  was,  in  Latin,  "  It  is  too  late."  It  is  also 
said,  that  when  the  cannonading  commenced,  he  remarked—"  At  least,  I  have  a 
demonstration  in  my  turn."  Upwards  of  1,000  persons,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
perished  in  this  day's  slaughter. 

At  this  very  moment,  Charles  Albert,  unfortunately,  committed  the  greatest 
military  oversight  of  the  campaign.  Instead  of  pursuing,  closely,  Radetzky  from 
Groito,  he  allowed  him  to  retire  in  good  order  upon  Mantua ;  whence,  rallying  his 
troops  with  admirable  celerity,  he  marched  upon  Vicenza,  garrisoned  by  Durando 
and  the  9,000  Eomans  who  had  not  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  encyclical.  The 
possession  of  this  city  was  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  and 
opened  all  the  communication  with  Austria.  Nugent  had  been  gallantly  repulsed 
in  his  first  attack ;  and  the  king,  not  counting  on  Eadetzky's  advance,  imagined 
Durando  could  still  hold  his  own,  and  took  no  steps  to  assist  him.  Invested  by 
40,000  men,  and  110  pieces  of  cannon,  after  a  resistance  highly  honourable  to 
its  defenders,  Vicenza  capitulated  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  high  road  to  Venice 
was  now  free  to  the  imperialists  ;  and,  soon  shut  up  in  her  vast  lagoons,  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  saw  her  land  approaches  closely  invested. 

Thus  was  a  mistake  which  injured  fatally  Charles  Albert's  reputation.  It  was 
hinted  that  national  honour  was  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.  ^  "  The  revelations  of  succeeding  years  have  furnished,"  writes  Mr.  Grretton, 
"  a  positive  contradiction  to  this  charge.  Austria  was  in  a  distracted  state.  Lord 
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Palmerston  appeared  to  view  her  circumstances  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
Instead  of  using  his  influence  to  obtain  acceptance  of  her  proposals,  he  stipulated 
for  a  renunciation  of  Venetian  territory — thus  fostering  the  presumption  of  the 
Italians,  and  giving  their  adversaries  opportunity  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their 
follies  and  internal  divisions.  Austria  thus  succeeded  in  gaining  time ;  and  the 
energies  of  the  Italians,  meanwhile,  flittered  away  in  the  novelty,  to  them,  of  free 
and  unfettered  parliamentary  debates." 

Sicily  was  still  wrapped  in  her  fatal  security.  On  the  10th  of  July,  the  par- 
liament elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa  to  the  throne.  The  announcement  was 
responded  to  by  the  cannons  of  the  French  and  English  ships  of  war,  stationed  in 
the  harbour  of  Palermo ;  and  this  was  construed,  by  the  Sicilians,  into  an  unmis- 
takable assurance  of  the  support  of  both  governments.  In  the  midst  of  universal 
rejoicing,  a  deputation  sailed  for  Genoa,  to  convey  to  the  young  prince  the  offer  of 
the  crown.  But  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  head-quarters  of  Charles  Albert,  ere 
his  army  was  overtaken  by  reverses,  which  involved  Italy  and  the  Sicilians  in  one 
common  ruin. 

Eadetzky  judged  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  He  had  with  him, 
at  Verona,  100,000  troops  in  a  perfect  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.  At  Cus- 
tozza,  after  three  days'  fighting,  he  came  up  with  Charles  Albert,  who  had  then  but 
20,000  with  which  to  oppose  55,000.  After  a  fierce  fight  of  eleven  hours  the 
royal  troops  were  beaten.  Closely  pursued,  contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
Charles  Albert  had  made  his  way  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  determined  here  to 
make  a  last  stand ;  but  one  day's  despairing  conflict  outside  the  ramparts,  where 
no  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  volunteers  from  the  city  joined  him,  and  food  and 
ammunition  were  alike  failing,  convinced  the  king  of  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
longed resistance.  When  it  was  known  that,  to  spare  the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of 
an  assault,  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  to,  by  which  the  remains  of  the  Pied- 
montese  army  were  suffered  to  retire  across  the  Ticino  into  their  own  country,  an 
infuriated  rabble  surrounded  the  Palazzo  Grepi,  where  he  had  fixed  his  quarters, 
and  denounced  him  as  their  betrayer  with  frightful  execrations.  On  foot,  at 
midnight,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  king  quitted  Milan.  The  next  day  (August  6th)  the  Austrians  entered 
once  more,  to  restore  order  under  their  own  rule. 

The  bombardment  of  Messina  soon  followed.  The  unexpected  rout  of  Charles 
Albert  produced  a  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  the  English  government  towards 
Sicily.  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  calculated  on  such  a  contingency  when  he  advo- 
cated the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  prevented  the  departure  of  King 
Ferdinand's  expedition.  Heavily  fell  the  avenging  sword.  It  was  not  till  after 
three  days  of  flame,  pillage,  and  massacre  had  inaugurated  the  royal  victory — not 
till  after  three  miles'  extent  of  buildings  had  been  burned  down,  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  French  and  English  ships  of  War  in  the  harbour  remonstrated. 
Diplomacy  then  stepped  in.  An  armistice  was  proposed  to  the  king  by  England 
and  France,  which  secured  for  the  rest  of  the  island  a  few  months'  respite,  and 
once  more  renewed  in  the  Sicilians  hopes  that  they  were  not  to  be  wholly 
abandoned. 

The  next  notable  event  is  the  assassination  of  Count  Eossi  at  Eome,  and  the 
flight  of  the  pope.  Eossi,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  trained  in  diplomacy  under 
Guizot,  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Eoman  cabinet  with  the  firm  resolution  of 
stemming  the  popular  encroachments,  and  giving  constitutional  government  a  dis- 
passionate trial.  Possessed  of  the  pope's  entire  favour  and  confidence,  he  was  the 
only  man  by  whom  such  an  experiment  could  be  fairly  tested.  The  moderate 
Liberals  were  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  his  energy  and  firmness;  while  the 
Mazzinians  saw  in  him  an  uncompromising  foe.  A  cry  was  raised  that  he  was 
plotting  to  bring  back  the  old  order  of  things,  and  had  leagued  himself  with 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Confident  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
Eossi  held  on  his  course,  and  sneered  at  the  warnings  of  impending  danger.  He 
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bad  been  barely  two  montbs  in  office,  wben,  on  tbe  15tb  of  November,  as  be  was 
proceeding  to  tbe  Cbamber  of  Deputies,  be  received  bis  deatb-blow  on  the  steps  of 
tbe  Capitol,  from  an  undiscovered  band.  Tbe  mob  rejoiced  ;  tbe  pope  was  in  despair. 
At  tbe  dictation  of  tbe  former  a  new  cabinet  was  formed;  but  not  until  a  cannon 
bad  been  planted  at  tbe  pontiff's  gate,  and  a  prelate  of  bis  bousebold  killed  by  a 
musket-sbot.  Terrified,  be  fled  to  Grae'ta,  to  be  tbe  vassal  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  tbe  tool  of  Austrian  diplomacy. 

Captain  Grronow  thus  describes  tbe  flight : — "  Tbe  golden  tints  of  an  Italian 
sunset  bad  faded  into  that  brief  twilight  which  heralds  darkness,  when  a  female, 
dressed  in  humble  attire,  was  admitted  to  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  confidence  of  the  pope.  Neither  of  tbe  persons  spoke  as  they  made 
their  way  to  a  portion  of  the  palace  not  generally  inhabited.  On  arriving  at  tbe  foot 
of  a  dark  and  narrow  staircase,  the  gentleman  took  from  his  pocket  one  of  those 
little  knots  of  twisted  wax-taper  which  the  Italians  carry  about  with  them,  and 
lighted  it  there.  Without  uttering  a  word  be  beckoned  the  lady  to  follow  him,  and 
proceeded  up  the  narrow  stone  staircase,  which,  after  many  windings,  led  to  a  door, 
at  which  three  raps  were  given  by  the  mysterious  guide.  Almost  immediately  tbe 
door  was  opened  by  Pio  Nono  himself ;  and  the  guide,  making  way  for  tbe  lady, 
retired.  This  was  Madame  Dodwell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time. 
She  was  the  widow  of  an  Englishman,  though  a  Eoman  by  birth,  and  married,  en 
seconde  noces,  to  tbe  Bavarian  minister ;  and  she  bad  come  to  tbe  Vatican  in  order 
to  arrange  the  clandestine  flight  of  the  pontiff  from  Rome. 

"  His  holiness  appeared  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  trembled  as  be 
took  tbe  lady  by  the  hand,  and,  gazing  earnestly  in  her  still  beautiful  face,  said — 
'  I  look  to  you,  madam,  for  arranging  all  details.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  your  discretion,  and  I  know  tbe  firmness  of  your  character.'  Tbe  lady  replied 
— 'Has  any  plan  of  escape  suggested  itself  to  your  holiness?'  'Yes,'  said  the 
pontiff,  in  a  low  voice,  c  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  put  on  tbe  gown 
of  an  ordinary  priest,  and,  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning,  walk  out  of  the  gates 
which  conduct  to  the  Fondi  road.  You,  madam,  in  your  carriage,  will  have 
preceded  me ;  and,  waiting  at  a  convenient  distance,  you  will  take  me  up.  I 
have  made  arrangements  with  my  good  and  faithful  friend  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  for  a  safe  retreat  at  Grae'ta ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  with  your 
passport  as  ambassadress  of  Bavaria,  can  pass  the  customs'  authorities  with  little 
or  no  difficulty.'  'Holy  father,'  replied  tbe  lady,  pressing  the  pontiff's  hand. 
*  the  scheme  seems  to  me  in  every  way  satisfactory.  I  shall  bring  with  me  a 
confidential  servant — a  clever  coachman,  willing  to  brave  any  danger.'  The  pope 
rose,  and,  bestowing  bis  blessing  on  tbe  lady,  ushered  her  to  the  door,  adding — 
'I  retire  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer.'  'I  shall  be  one  mile  from  tbe  gate  on 
the  Fondi  road,'  said  the  lady  in  a  whisper,  '  by  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.' 

"  At  that  hour  a  carriage  might  have  been  seen  in  tbe  bend  of  tbe  road  which 
leads  to  Naples.  On  tbe  box-seat,  beside  the  coachman,  sat  a  female,  dressed  as  a 
domestic  servant,  who  anxiously  gazed  around  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
pope.  She  did  not  wait  long  before  she  beheld  approaching  a  thick-set  and 
somewhat  corpulent  priest,  who  advanced  towards  the  carriage  with  a  rapid  step, 
and  covered  with  dust.  In  a  few  minutes  Pio  Nono  was  seated  in  tbe  carriage 
with  tbe  ambassadress,  and  tbe  horses  were  whipped  into  a  gallop,  and  did  not 
halt  until  they  reached  tbe  small  custom-house  of  Fondi. 

"It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  they  were  immediately  surrounded  by  tbe 
custom-bouse  officers,  who  demanded  their  passports.  The  chief  official,  looking 
into  the  carriage,  observed — (I  do  not  find  on  your  passport  the  name  of  the 
priest  who  accompanies  your  excellency.'  '  Oh,'  replied  the  lady,  '  he  is  only  my 
confessor.'  Unfortunately,  tbe  priest  showed  signs  of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  which 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  officer,  who  said — '  In  these  times  our  orders  are  very 
strict,  and  I  cannot  permit  the  padre  confessore  to  pass.  I  must  beg  him  to 
descend,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  detain  him  until  I  get  permission  from  Rome 
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for  his  release.'  The  pope,  hearing  this,  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement ;  he 
caught  hold  of  the  man's  hand,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — '  Caro  amico,  you 
don't  know  who  I  am.  I  am  your  sovereign  and  father,  Pius  IX.'  Whereupon 
the  officer  turned  round  to  a  little  group  of  persons  who  had  collected,  and 
exclaimed — '  Per  Baccho  !  here's  a  fellow  who  calls  himself  our  pope !'  The  crowd 
peered  into  the  carriage,  and  indulged  in  a  volley  of  ribaldry,  evidently  not 
believing  in  the  identity  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Matters  were  becoming  serious, 
when  the  pope  placed  a  bag  of  gold  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  officials,  whilst 
the  ambassadress  threw  handsful  of  scudi  to  the  mob.  A  loud  cheer  was  raised 
by  all  present,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  was  going  at  full  speed,  without 
fear  of  pursuit,  on  the  road  to  Graeta." 

And  now  a  dark  cloud  settles  down  on  Italy.  Her  noblest  sons  write,  and 
live,  and  die  in  vain.  The  interest  centres  in  Florence,  which  has  become 
a  very  hotbed  of  sedition  and  extravagance.  A  democratic  ministry  had  been 
forced,  by  the  usual  expedients  of  tumultuous  gatherings  and  manifestations, 
upon  the  reluctant  grand  duke.  The  popular  outcry  was  now  for  the  Italian 
constituent  assembly,  and  the  ministers  stood  pledged  to  secure  its  establish- 
ment. The  plan  of  this  national  convention  originated  with  the  ardent 
Montanelli,  fostered  by  the  still  more  fiery  Guerazzi,  his  colleague  in  popularity 
and  power.  The  first  was  an  eminent  professor  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  who, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  campaign  of  1848,  had  recently  been  restored 
by  the  Austrians  to  his  country.  The  latter,  a  lawyer  and  writer  of  no  mean 
repute,  had  long  been  an  object  of  uneasiness,  from  the  avowed  republicanism  of 
his  opinions.  Impatient  to  bring  the  Romans  into  the  league,  Montanelli  had 
no  sooner  learned  the  flight  of  the  pope,  than  he  despatched  public  as  well  as 
private  agents  thither.  Mamiani  at  Rome,  Gioberti  at  Turin,  gave  in  a  modified 
adhesion.  It  was  in  vain.  At  Gaeta  the  only  aim  was  to  drive  the  Romans  into 
rebellion — the  very  thing  which  the  ardent  Mazzinians  desired.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  fled  also  to  Gaeta.  At  Florence,  the  complica- 
tions of  the  cause  were  still  further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Mazzini.  Gioberti's 
retirement  from  the  Piedmontese  cabinet  closely  followed  these  events  in  Tuscany ; 
and  Piedmont,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  democratic  ministry,  hung  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  As  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  hateful  charge 
of  treason  towards  Italy,  which  had  darkened  his  early  life,  and  was  now  revived 
to  embitter  its  close,  the  king  was  adjured  to  cast  aside  all  reliance  on  the  hollow 
mediation  of  the  two  western  powers,  and  abide  the  issue  of  a  second  appeal  to 
arms.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  The  clericals  trusted  to  see  him 
beaten,  and  Radetzky  come.  The  Mazzinians  calculated  on  a  second  overthrow 
of  the  royal  armies  to  usher  in  a  popular  war ;  "  when  the  people,  rising  as  one 
man,  would  infallibly  drive  the  imperialists  beyond  the  Alps,  and  proclaim  the 
Italian  republic  one  and  undivided." 

And  thus  Charles  Albert  got  together  a  force  of  135,000  men,  for  one  more 
throw. 

With  rare  modesty  he  declined  to  lead  this  army  himself,  and  accepted 
Chzzanowsky,  a  Polish  general.  The  choice  was  unfortunate ;  still  more  was  that 
of  Ramorino,  an  Italian  by  birth :  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Polish  war,  and 
subsequently  joining  the  Grovine  Italia,  led  one  of  Mazzini's  abortive  expeditions 
to  revolutionise  Savoy.  Well  might  the  old  Austrian  field-marshal  feel  secure  of 
success.  The  most  important  pass  of  the  Ticino — the  boundary  river — had  been 
confided  to  Ramorino.  In  direct  violation  of  Chzzanowsky's  orders,  he  left  it 
undefended,  and  the  Austrians  entered  Piedmont  with  a  facility  even  incredible  to 
themselves.  Bewildered  at  this  intelligence,  the  royal  troops  were  hastily  con- 
centrated at  Novara.  After  partial  engagements  the  two  previous  days,  on  the 
23rd  of  March  was  fought  the  decisive  battle.  In  spite  of  the  bravery  of  Charles 
Albert  and  his  sons,  the  defeat  was  crushing  and  entire. 

In  vain  the  king  sought  a  soldier's  grave.  Conspicuous  by  his  tall  figure  and 
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undaunted  bearing  wherever  danger  most  abounded,  he  was  forced  by  his  attendant 
from  the  field.  "  Let  me  die,"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed ;  "  this  is  my  last  day." 
A  council  was  hastily  held;  and  as  the  demoralised  condition  of  the  troops 
precluded  all  possibility  of  bringing  them  again  to  face  the  enemy,  an  armistice 
was  demanded.  Kadetzky's  arrogant  conditions  were  at  once  pronounced  inad- 
missible. Then  it  was  that,  believing  personal  animosity  towards  himself  had  a 
share  in  the  conqueror's  severity,  the  king  resolved  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy — now  Victor  Emmanuel.  This  done,  he  retired  to 
Oporto,  where,  in  three  months,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  victory  of  Eadetzky,  under  the  name  of  restoration,  opened  the  floodgates 
of  indiscriminate  revenge.  In  Florence  alone  was  the  re-establishment  of  legitimate 
authority  effected  without  bloodshed,  and  by  its  own  citizens.  Gruerazzi  proposed 
the  grand  duke's  return,  and  his  reward  was  seven  years'  imprisonment.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Haynau,  marched  against  Venice.  Under  the  patri- 
otic Manin,  the  defence,  in  spite  of  starvation,  and  cholera,  and  bombardments,  was 
prolonged  four  months.  Bologna  was  reduced  to  obedience  after  a  spirited  defence 
of  ten  days.  Ancona,  which  had  disgraced  itself  by  its  system  of  assassinations,  held 
out  four  weeks.  Rome  remained  still  free  and  republican.  In  concert  with  the 
movements  of  the  Austrians  along  the  Adriatic,  the  French  had  timed  their 
appearance  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  papal  territories ;  while  a  Neapolitan 
army  of  20,000,  headed  by  King  Ferdinand,  prepared  to  cross  the  frontier.  Less 
honest  than  their  allies,  who  now  proclaimed  the  unconditional  reinstallation  of  the 
pope  as  the  object  of  their  invasion,  the  French,  alleging  they  were  come  to 
restore  order,  maintained  an  ambiguous  reserve.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the 
constituent  assembly  had  met  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  republic;  deprived 
Pius  IX.  of  temporal,  but  preserved  to  him  the  independent  use  of  his  spiritual, 
authority.  After  the  battle  of  Novara,  supreme  power  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mazzini,  Annellini,  and  Saffi,  the  two  latter  being  Roman  citizens.  On 
the  22nd  of  April,  the  French,  under  Oudinot,  embarked  at  Marseilles.  Oudinot 
veiled  his  intentions  as  to  the  scope  of  his  expedition  until  he  had  sent  officers 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  preparations  for  defence.  Even 
Mazzini  was  lulled  by  his  assurances.  Commissioners  were  perpetually  going  and 
returning  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  capital ;  and  it  was  generally  anticipated 
that  Oudinot,  convinced  that  the  city  was  not  in  the  state  of  anarchy  he  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  his  interference,  would  desist  from  any  hostilities. 

This  delusion,  however,  was  soon  dispelled ;  and  immediately  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  French  became  apparent,  the  indignant  Roman  people,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  vigorously  repelled  their  first  assault.  Mortified  and  astounded, 
Oudinot's  soldiers  fell  back.  The  general  proposed  anew  to  treat ;  and  deluded  by 
the  expectation  of  a  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  Mazzini  willingly 
acceded.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  despatched  from  Paris  to  Rome  on  a  special  mission, 
while  large  reinforcements  were  embarked  for  Civita  Vecchia.  During  this 
interval  the  Romans  were  not  idle.  Under  Garibaldi,  a  republican  of  the  noblest 
type,  they  marched  against  the  Neapolitans,  who,  being  routed  in  two  engagements, 
retired  precipitately  to  their  own  country,  and  left  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprise 
to  their  French  allies. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Oudinot  commenced  operations  against  the  city  by  sending 
an  advanced  corps  to  occupy  the  Ponte  Molle,  which  was  taken  without  resistance. 
The  troops  then  took  up  a  position  on  the  Monte  Mario,  which  overlooked  the  city 
on  the  north-west.  On  the  3rd,  the  Villa  Pamphili  Doria  was  taken  by  the 
French ;  the  loss  to  the  besieged  being  200  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  the 
same  number  taken  prisoners.  The  city  was  then  regularly  invested  and  bom- 
barded. On  the  14th,  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  triumvirate  were 
summoned  to  surrender.  They  refused.  "We  never  betray  our  engagements," 
was  their  reply.  "In  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  assembly  and  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  have  undertaken  the  engagement  of  defending  the  standard  of 
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the  republic,  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 
We  will  keep  our  word."  But,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  brave  defence,  the 
besiegers  constantly  gained  ground.  On  the  30th,  the  government  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Marshal  Oudinot  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  The  terms  could  not  be  agreed 
on ;  and,  on  July  1st,  an  advanced  bastion  was  carried  by  assault — the  defenders 
losing  400  men.  It  was  soon  found  that  further  defence  was  impossible.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  hoisted  as  a  signal  of  surrender ;  and,  six  hours  afterwards,  Mazzini, 
Annellini,  Saffi,  and  Graribaldi,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
followers  of  the  latter,  left  the  city ;  and,  the  next  morning,  the  French  entered  it, 
hoisting  their  colours  on  the  ramparts,  and  displaying  them  from  the  turrets  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  From  the  first  the  defence  had  been  hopeless.  It  was  rather 
a  protest  against  clerical  government,  and  the  arbitrary  and  unnatural  coalition 
which  supported,  than  an  attempt  to  struggle  with  an  overwhelming  destiny. 

If  Oudinot  had  had  doubts  remaining  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  Romans  in 
their  detestation  of  the  papacy,  his  first  entry  into  the  city  must  have  undeceived 
him.  Disdaining  to  subscribe  to  humiliating  terms,  Rome  preferred  yielding  herself 
unconditionally.  Amidst  cries  of  "Death  to  Pius  IX.  and  to  Cardinal  Oudinot!'* 
(a  pleasantry  which  stung  the  general  to  the  quick),  the  conquerors  defiled  through 
the  gloomy  streets — the  closed  shops  and  windows  testifying  how  little  the  inhabit- 
ants were  disposed  to  greet  them  as  deliverers.  An  unhappy  priest  had,  unable  to 
conceal  his  exultation,  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  "Welcome  the  French,"  when 
he  was  literally  torn  in  pieces  before  their  eyes.  Stragglers  from  the  French  ranks, 
who  incautiously  ventured  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  town,  found  none  but 
enemies. 

When  the  pope's  commissioners  arrived  from  Gaeta,  and  the  French  com- 
mander surrendered  to  them  all  civil  authority,  many  persons  bitterly  repented 
that  they  had  not  availed  themselves  in  time  of  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  The 
three  cardinals  selected  by  the  pope  to  assume  the  government  were  the  narrowest- 
minded  in  the  whole  sacred  college.  Their  first  acts  were  to  cancel,  indiscriminately, 
every  public  ordinance  which  had  emanated  since  the  memorable  day  of  Rossi's 
assassination ;  to  displace  all  those  who  had  been  subsequently  appointed ;  and, 
lastly,  to  create  a  council,  or  censorship,  to  investigate  the  opinions  of  government 
officials  of  every  class  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  result  of  this  scrutiny,  to  retain 
or  discharge  them.  Perjurers  and  spies  reaped  a  golden  harvest.  Confiscations, 
imprisonments,  exile,  and  the  galleys  became  slowly,  but  surely,  the  lot  of  the 
patriots.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  promised  amnesty.  When  it  appeared,  it 
was  more  like  a  register  of  condemnation  than  an  instrument  of  pardon. 

In  the  odium  with  which  her  co-operation  in  restoring  the  papacy  had 
covered  France,  little  heed  was  given  to  a  remonstrance — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
an  expression  of  opinion — addressed,  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  by  Louis  Napoleon  to 
his  aide-de-camp,  Edgar  Ney,  at  Rome,  and  published  in  the  official  journals.  In 
this  document  the  prince-president  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  French  republic 
had  not  sent  its  armies  to  stifle  Italian  liberty,  but  to  regulate  it,  and  preserve  it 
from  the  excesses  of  factions ;  and  for  its  consolidation,  by  replacing  a  prince  upon 
the  throne  who  had  been  the  first  in  Italy  to  lead  the  way  to  salutary  reforms ; 
and  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that  the  basis  of  the  pope's  temporal 
authority  should  be  a  general  amnesty,  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  But  these  suggestions  remained 
unheeded  while  Austrian  influence  was  paramount  at  the  Vatican ;  and  his  calmly 
submitting  to  this  affront,  was  considered,  by  the  Italians,  a  proof  of  the  hollowness 
with  which  the  president's  counsels  had  been  proffered. 

Thus  order  was  re-established  in  Rome ;  and  the  last  state  of  that  city  was 
worse  than  the  first.  Priestly  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  ignorance,  once  more  resumed 
their  sway.  The  minister,  enriching  his  own  family  by  iniquitous  monopoly, 
publicly  set  the  example  of  peculation  ;  and  the  church,  by  reviling  the  holy  office, 
deliberately  sanctioned  that  system  of  persecution  which  has  everywhere  been 
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deemed  as  infamous.  The  most  intense  poverty  speedily  ensued.  In  consequence 
of  the  censorship  on  political  opinions,  hundreds  of  families  were  reduced  to 
beggary.  Though  the  prisons  were  full,  never  was  lawlessness  more  unrestrained. 
In  the  face  of  two  armies  of  occupation — the  Austrians  in  the  Legations,  and  the 
French  at  Kome,  pledged  to  guard  property,  and  maintain  order — numerous  troops 
of  robbers  scoured  the  country,  attacked  villages,  and  levied  contributions ;  the 
inhabitants  being  interdicted  by  martial  law  from  taking  any  means  to  defend 
themselves.  Such  was  Rome  when,  once  more,  she  rejoiced  beneath  the  mild  sway 
of  the  holy  father !  We  have  only  one  more  fact  to  tell.  The  removal  of  the  state 
of  siege,  or  martial  law,  did  not  take  place  till  1857.  We  need  say  no  more. 

Our  mournful  history  of  Italian  reaction  is  now  soon  told.  Parma  and 
Modena  were  restored  by  Austria  to  their  respective  princes  the  previous  autumn.  ' 

It  only  remains  to  chronicle  Ferdinand's  revenge  in  Sicily. 

In  April,  the  island  was  invaded  by  a  large  Neapolitan  fleet  and  army.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  General  Filangieri,  whose  name  alone  in- 
spired horror.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  Catania 
fell.  Palermo,  on  the  eve  of  bombardment,  capitulated.  Palermo  obedient,  all 
Sicily  was  subdued. 

The  Neapolitan  government,  as  usual,  broke  all  the  stipulations  it  had  pre- 
viously made.  Although  a  full  amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  forty-three 
individuals,  had  been  guaranteed,  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  were  subsequently 
exiled  ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  and,  chiefly  through  the  vile  agency  of  the 
police,  in  surreptitiously  depositing  arms  or  powder  in  the  houses  of  those  whom 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  1,500  persons,  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  were  found  guilty  of  infringing  it,  and  either  shot  or  immured  in  dungeons — 
often  more  terrible  than  death. 

These  severities  called  forth,  in  September,  a  remonstrance  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  in  which,  after  taxing  the  Neapolitan  government  with  the  abuse  of  power, 
and  n  on -fulfilment  of  the  promised  conditions,  "  the  entire  and  recognised  claim 
of  the  Sicilians  to  the  constitution  of  1812,  was  once  more  asserted,  and  its  res- 
titution advised."  Ferdinand's  arrogant  reply,  and  unchanged  proceedings,  showed 
the  respect  he  felt  for  these  diplomatic  representations  and  rebukes.  In  addition 
to  the  public  taxes,  already  iniquitously  oppressive,  a  national  debt  was  instituted 
for  Sicily,  of  20,000,000  of  ducats ;  such  being  the  cost  of  insurrection — was  the 
wording  of  the  decree.  Still  further  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  island,  a 
horde  of  Neapolitans  filled  all  the  public  offices,  and  glutted  their  avarice  by  every 
species  of  extortion.  Science,  literature,  national  industry  or  enterprise,  were  all,  as 
before,  laid  under  an  embargo ;  the  false  witness  and  the  police  officer  being  the 
only  channel  left  open  for  wealth  or  advancement. 

In  Naples  alone  was  there  found  a  parallel  to  these  sufferings  and  humiliation. 
"  No  language  can  portray,"  exclaims  Eanalli,  "  the  misery  of  this  state.  Would 
to  Grod  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  simply  returning  to  absolutism  !"  But 
the  so-called  reaction  was  greedy  of  blood  and  of  revenge. 

In  order  to  find  pretexts  for  arraigning  Poerio  and  Settembrini  (ministers 
under  the  constitution  up  to  the  15th  of  May),  and  a  host  of  eminent  men  who 
had  advocated  the  late  reforms,  recourse  was  had  to  an  expedient,  in  that  king- 
dom neither  novel  nor  uncommon.  A  false  charge  of  conspiracy  was  made, 
substantiated  by  no  authentic  proof.  As  informers,  men  of  known  infamy  came 
forward.  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  was  set  aside ;  that  which  was 
false  was  unblushingly  accepted.  The  prisoners'  counsel  were  browbeaten  and 
menaced ;  the  prisoners  themselves  ordered  to  silence  when  pleading  in  their  own 
defence  :  besides,  they  were  subjected  to  deprivation  of  food,  solitary  confinement 
in  loathsome  cells ;  and  every  imaginable  rigour  of  prison  discipline  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  extort  from  the  wretched  captives,  either  an  avowal  of  their  guilt,  or 
the  inculpation  of  their  companion  sin  misfortune. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated  letters,  in  1851,  have  rendered  the  fate  of  Poerio 
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and  his  companions  familiar  to  the  British  public.  We  have  all  shuddered  at  the 
description  of  those  Neapolitan  dungeons,  dark  and  damp  ;  where,  linked  in  revolting 
companionship  with  a  felon  or  a  murderer,  some  of  the  wisest  of  Italian  patriots 
were  compelled  to  drag  out  a  frightful  existence  of  prolonged  bodily  torture  and 
mental  decay.  But  what  can  the  reader  think — how  sufficiently  can  he  realise 
and  execrate  Neapolitan  tyranny,  when  he  learns  that  the  sympathy  claimed  for 
the  captives  of  San  Stefano,  Nisita,  and  Procida,  may  be  equally  claimed  by  20,000 
of  their  countrymen,  immured,  for  political  offences,  in  various  parts  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  ! 

The  reaction  remained,  crushing  Italian  life  and  thought,  many,  many  years. 
It  is  true  there  were  a  few  attempts  at  insurrection — in  Lombard}7,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1853;  in  Palermo,  in  1850;  in  Messina,  in  1856.  But  it  was  not 
till  Piedmont  stirred  that,  once  more,  Italian  hope  revived.  In  due  time  we  shall 
see  what  Italy  owes  to  a  Marquis  Azeglio,  a  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  Garibaldi,  and  a 
Oivour. 

The  revolutionary  year  extended  to  Germany. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1815,  the  old  Germanic  empire,  which  they 
had  destroyed,  was  not  revived.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  confederation  of  the 
Ehine.  This  consisted  of  thirty-six  states,  independent  of  each  other.  Austria 
was  permanently  president;  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  Hesse,  Holstein,  numerous  petty  dukedoms,  counties,  and  free  towns,  were 
the  members.  The  Diet  sat  at  Frankfort :  some  of  the  states  were  to  have  one 
vote  each  ;  the  minor  states — some  half  a  vote,  some  a  fourth  of  a  vote.  Altogether 
there  were  seventeen  votes.  On  constitutional  questions,  another  mode  of  taking 
the  votes  was  to  prevail,  giving  a  greater  weight  to  the  larger  states.  The 
princes  only  were  represented  in  this  Diet:  they  bound  themselves  to  form  no 
foreign  alliance  individually  against  the  body,  or  any  one  of  its  members.  Each 
state  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops,  and  occupy  the  fortresses  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Mayence,  and  Landau.  The  Diet  was  to  sit  permanently.  On  important 
questions  unanimity  was  required. 

The  people  were  very  little  thought  of.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
thus  parcelled  were  not  consulted ;  their  interests  were  in  no  way  regarded : 
hence  they  were  not  bound  together  by  mutual  interest;  they  were  mere 
accidental  assemblages  of  people,  ruled  over  by  separate  sovereigns.  These  states 
were  held  together  by  military  force.  Every  one  was  trained  to  be  a  soldier ; 
every  one  was  educated  ;  and  every  one  longed  for  political  freedom,  and  a  united 
fatherland.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  promised  a  constitution,  which  he  never  gave ; 
and  by  his  forced  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches,  did  much  to 
create  political  discontent :  and  as  to  the  smaller  German  Courts,  they  seemed 
to  exist  but  as  parodies  on  monarchy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into 
contempt. 

For  instance,  let  the  reader  only  endeavour  to  realise  the  grotesqueness  of 
such  a  monarchy — to  borrow  a  little  from  Thackeray — as  that  of  his  Transparency 
of  Pumpernickel.  We  have  all  along  been  making  money  at  the  expense  of  that 
redoubtable  potentate.  We  have  seen  his  ninety  men  and  ten  drummers,  his  whole 
embattled  host,  on  the  parade-ground  before  his  palace;  we  have  rummaged 
the  nick-nacks  and  gim-cracks  in  that  old  curiosity  shop;  we  have  pic-nicked 
on  the  bald  turf  of  his  rural  retreat  at  Monplaisir.  The  grass-grown  streets  of  his 
dreary  residence ;  the  tawdry  liveries  of  his  equerries  and  chamberlains ;  his  gold 
sticks  and  silver  keys ;  his  whole  mob  of  court  and  state  officials,  have  been  as 
good  as  a  play ;  and  the  British  traveller  could  barely  keep  his  countenance  when 
reminded  that  the  main  source  of  revenue  out  of  which  the  wants  and  whims 
of  his  serene  highness  were  supplied,  was  the  per-centage  on  the  tax  levied  on 
unwary  strangers  at  the  Pumpernickel  Kursaal.  We  laughed,  but  we  never 
thought  of  the  people.  Not  troubled  with  any  excess  of  imagination,  we  never 
tried  to  put  ourselves  in  other  people's  position.  Satisfied  with  our  own  import- 
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ance  as  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  we  cannot  realise  the  feelings  of  a  community, 
the  head  of  which  has  only  to  shake  his  wig  to  powder  the  whole  territory.  The 
cramping  feeling  of  pent-up  energies,  the  galling  inquisitiveness  of  an  omnipresent 
despotism — nay,  the  mere  prying  curiosity  and  tittle-tattle  of  an  idle  household- 
state,  which  would  drive  us  all  mad  at  home,  may,  we  fancy,  suit  the  Germans 
admirably,  for  "  they  are  used  to  their  little  world,  and  never  cast  a  thought 
or  a  wish  beyond  its  boundaries."  The  Germans,  however,  are  going  to  change 
all  that.  Austria  has  been  beaten.  Prussia  wages  war  against  the  small  states. 
The  big  fish  swallows  up  all  the  small  fry.  She  holds  out  the  alternative  between 
utter  extinction  and  mediatisation.  Sixteen  of  the  smaller  states  have  accepted 
the  Bismarck  programme,  and  are  fain  to  be  devoured.  Three  of  the  larger 
sovereigns — Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse — have  forfeited  their  throne  by  that 
absence  which  "  always  puts  men  in  the  wrong,"  and  will  only  be  reinstalled 
upon  good  show  of  penitence  and  amendment.  There  is,  henceforth,  to  be  only 
one  will  in  the  fatherland — the  will  of  the  Prussian  statesman,  who,  after  over- 
coming all  resistance,  offers  to  abdicate  his  power  into  the  hands  of  a  national 
parliament.  On  one  point  only  that  assembly  will  have  no  occasion  to  deliberate. 
The  military  and  diplomatic  functions  belonging  to  the  executive  of  the  future 
state  have  already  been  absolutely,  exclusively,  and  irrevocably  vested  in  the  hands 
of  Prussia.  On  all  other  subjects  the  people's  representatives  will  have  carte 
blanche,  and  they  will  cut  the  cloth  of  the  royal  and  ducal  mantles  of  the  minor 
princes  according  to  the  pattern  that  seems  best  to  them ;  and  will,  doubtless, 
give  proof  of  more  than  German  subtlety  and  ingenuity  in  fixing  the  limits  of 
a  sovereign  power,  from  which  the  prerogatives  of  peace  and  war  have  for  ever 
departed. 

In  1848,  this  desire  for  a  united  Germany  was  as  strong  as  now;  but  the  time 
had  not  come  for  the  realisation  of  the  dream.  The  year  1 848  saw  the  French  revo- 
lution of  February,  and  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  all  Germany  on  fire  for 
representative  institutions.  The  reform  fever  which  had  attacked  the  Khenish  pro- 
vinces quickly  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  body  politic.  The  town  population  and  the 
students  took  the  lead.  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin  were  in  violent  commotion. 
In  the  month  of  March,  a  great  open-air  meeting  was  held  at  Berlin.  It  ended  in 
a  riot.  The  troops  were  called  out  to  act  against  the  mob.  For  nearly  a  week  Berlin 
was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  On  the  15th,  ten  persons  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  a  hundred  wounded,  by  the  troops.  At  the  same  time  similar  scenes  were 
being  enacted  at  Breslau  and  Konigsberg,  where  several  persons  lost  their  lives.  A 
deputation  from  the  Khine  provinces  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  18th,  bearing  a 
petition  to  the  king  for  reform.  He  promised  to  grant  it ;  but  they  reminded  him 
that  similar  promises  had  so  often  been  made,  and  nothing  came  of  them,  that 
they  could  not,  and  would  not,  wait  any  longer ;  and  that  if  the  king  did  not  at 
once  proclaim  a  representative  government,  the  Khenish  provinces  would  join  some 
other  state  that  would.  The  king  gave  the  required  promise  at  once. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  finer  than  the  royal  programme.  It  consisted  of 
the  unity  of  Germany  by  forming  it  into  a  federal  state,  with  a  federal  representa- 
tion; representative  institutions  for  the  separate  states;  a  tribunal  for  settling 
disputes  between  the  states ;  and  a  right  for  all  Germans  to  settle  and  trade  in  any 
part  of  Germany  they  thought  fit ;  a  general  military  system  for  all  Germany, 
under  one  federal  banner ;  a  German  fleet ;  the  whole  of  Germany  formed  into  one 
customs'  union,  and  included  in  the  Zollverein ;  one  system  of  money,  weights, 
and  measures ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  people  were  delighted.  They 
went  to  the  palace  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  king,  who  was  loudly  cheered. 
Unfortunately  two  regiments  of  dragoons  mistook  the  cheering  for  an  attack,  and 
began  pushing  the  people  back.  Unfortunately,  also,  while  this  was  being  done,  two 
musket-shots  were  fired  by  some  infantry.  The  people  took  fright,  rushed  to  arms, 
and  raised  barricades.  From  two  till  five  next  morning  the  firing  lasted.  It  is 
calculated  that,  of  the  populace,  200  were  killed :  187  received  a  public  burial. 
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As  the  procession  passed  the  palace,  the  king  came  down  into  the  square,  uncovered 
his  head,  and  spoke  some  words  expressive  of  his  deep  regret.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  was  to  leave  the  king  in  the  position  of  having  been  beaten  without  really 
having  been  so.  He  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood ;  he  had  intrusted  himself  to  the  new  burgher  guard. 

The  king  aimed  to  divert  popular  enthusiasm  into  another  channel.  He 
therefore  assumed  the  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  On  the  21st,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  enlarging  on  these  views,  and  rode  through  the  streets  with 
the  German  tricolour  (black,  red,  and  yellow),  and  amidst  much  cheering. 

Nor  was  this  reform  feeling  confined  to  Prussia.  All  Germany  underwent  a 
similar  revolution.  The  principal  demands  made  by  the  peoples  on  the  sovereigns 
were — 

A  new  civil  and  criminal  code  for  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  trial  by  jury;  and 
the  publicity  of  all  proceedings. 

Freedom  of  the  press. 

Representative  Chambers  in  all  the  states ;  who  were  also  to  have  the  power  of 
voting  taxes  and  supplies. 

Civic  equality,  without  distinction  of  creed. 

And  that  the  people  should  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  princes,  in  the  council 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  new  order  of  things  began  at  Wiirtemberg.  The 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  abdicated.  In  Bavaria,  as  the  king  would  not  part 
with  Lola  Montes,  and  the  people  would  not  have  her,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
heir.  In  Saxony,  the  king  gave  way  after  his  troops  had  refused  to  act ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  established,  and  other  demands  granted.  In  Vienna,  the 
old  system  of  Metternich  was  abolished  after  a  revolution  which  was  little  more 
than  a  street  row.  The  King  of  Hanover  refused  to  move ;  but  was  eventually 
induced  to  receive  Stube  as  one  of  his  ministers,  who  had  previously  been  in  prison 
for  his  political  opinions.  '  At  Oldenburg,  the  Baron  Von  Thane,  one  of  the  greatest 
landowners  in  the  duchy,  waited  on  the  grand  duke,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation, 
praying  for  reform.  He  told  the  duke  what  was  wanted — namely,  representative 
government.  The  duke  appeared  to  think  his  language  rather  strong ;  for  he  asked 
him  if  he  meant  to  threaten  him.  He  replied  that  he  did  not ;  but  that  he  had 
come  there  to  express  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  people.  The  duke  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  required  considerable  meditation ;  and  that, 
at  a  time  of  excitement  like  the  present,  it  could  only  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The 
baron  replied — "  Allow  me  to  remind  your  highness  that,  seventeen  years  ago,  you 
made  me  precisely  the  same  reply,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  make  you  precisely  the 
same  result." 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  at  Berlin,  Germany  became  enthusiastic  about 
Poland,  and  popular  clamour  was  loud  for  the  reconstruction  of  that  kingdom. 
The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  deputation  from  Posen  arrived  at 
Berlin.  Its  demands  were  at  once  complied  with  :  the  duchy  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts — one  German,  the  other  Polish  ;  each  was  to  have  its  local  adminis- 
tration, independent  of  the  other.  The  rest  of  Germany  approved  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Polish  exiles  were  invited  to  return,  and  were  welcomed  with  general  sym- 
pathy ;  and  then  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Posen,  which  lasted  till  May  16th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Prussia, 
and  joined  the  Swiss  confederation.  A  congress  of  sovereigns  was  to  meet  at 
Dresden,  on  March  25th  ;  but  by  that  time  Germany  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution, 
and  the  German  sovereigns  (such  as  were  not  unseated)  were  afraid  to  leave  home. 
Instead  of  a  congress  of  princes,  there  met  an  assembly  of  delegates,  self-appointed, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Germany,  to  consult  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
federation  of  states.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  convocation  of  a  national  parliament,  and  to  decide  what 
districts  should  send  representatives. 
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In  March,  a  revolution  was  effected  by  the  students  at  Kiel ;  the  only  German 
university  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein — duchies  which  it  had  long  been 
the  clearest  wish  of  the  German  national  heart  to  obtain  from  Denmark,  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  The  Duke  of  Augustenberg  got  a  regiment  to  join  him,  and 
formed  a  camp  there.  Crowds  of  volunteers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
arrived  thither ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  were  still  kept  in  the  dark 
by  the  proclamations  which  were  issued  by  the  provisional  government.  The 
value  of  the  duchies  to  Germany  was  very  great.  Young  Germany  desired  a 
navy,  and  Kiel  was  the  best  harbour  in  the  Baltic,  south  of  Cronstadt.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  therefore,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  nations,  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  sent  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  and  the  Frankfort  parliament  cordially 
approved  of  the  step.  Numerous  contingents  were  sent,  as  the  other  German 
sovereigns  were  unable  to  resist  the  cry  :  80,000  men  were  thus  collected  together, 
and  were  beaten  by  the  little  army  of  Denmark.  In  Baden,  the  republican  flag 
was  hoisted  by  a  small  party ;  but  it  was  pulled  down  within  a  week ;  and  one 
of  its  leaders,  Struve,  was  taken  prisoner  :  the  other,  Hecker,  managed  to  escape^ 
The  only  thing  they  performed  worth  recording  was  the  murder  of  General  Van 
Gagern,  the  commander  of  the  troops  opposed  to  them. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  German  parliament  held  its  first  sitting  at  Frankfort. 
They  elected  Heinrich  Van  Gagern,  brother  of  the  general,  their  president.  In 
June,  they  resolved  to  establish  a  provisional  central  power  for  all  Germany,  to 
administer  all  affairs,  civil  and  military,  foreign  and  domestic.  They  chose  the 
Archduke  John,  of  Austria,  regent;  the  recent  conversion  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  Liberalism  being  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  This  assembly  consisted  of 
ninety-five  professors ;  eighty-one  doctors  of  philosophy,  law,  or  physic ;  fourteen 
newspaper  editors  and  pamphleteers,  and  seventeen  clergymen:  of  civil  func- 
tionaries, 212;  of  landowners,  ninety-three;  military  officers,  thirteen;  of 
merchants,  twenty-three ;  of  manufacturers,  ten.  It  talked  more  than  it  did.  In 
the  matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  assembly  had  to  eat  its  own  words,  and 
to  agree  to  an  armistice  to  which  they  had  objected. 

To  this  armistice  the  people  were  strongly  opposed :  they  threatened  the 
members  of  the  assembly.  On  the  next  day  large  open-air  meetings  were  held* 
The  republican  members  of  the  assembly  addressed  them.  They  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  majority  who  had  agreed  to  the  armistice  as  traitors  against  the 
majesty,  honour,  and  liberty  of  the  German  people.  The  assembly  sent  word 
to  the  regent,  that  they  were  powerless  to  preserve  order.  He  induced  some 
of  his  late  ministers  to  resume  office,  and  called  up  troops — Austrian,  Prussian, 
and  Bavarian — to  occupy  Frankfort.  The  city  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  mob  threw  up  barricades :  they  were  attacked  by  the  military,  and  routed. 
But  before  this  was  effected,  Prince  Lichowski,  and  Major  Auerswald,  members 
of  the  unpopular  party,  were  murdered,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity 
and  brutality. 

We  must  now  return  to  Prussia,  where  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  invoked ;  and  where  they  are  fiercely  discussing  whether  the 
authors  of  the  outbreak  of  March  deserved  well  of  their  country.  The  ministry 
gain  a  small  majority,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  the  mob,  who  immediately  com- 
menced a  revolution.  They  tore  down  some  iron  gates  in  the  Schloss  Platz ; 
they  attacked  and  took  the  arsenal,  and  carried  away  all  it  contained.  For  eight 
months  Berlin  was  in  a  state  of  riot.  Added  to  other  difficulties,  severe  monetary 
distress  prevailed :  thousands  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  daily  bread.  One  ministry  succeeded  another  in  rapid  succession  ; 
but  none  had  a  hand  firm  enough  to  curb  the  license  of  the  streets.  The  assembly 
was  without  character  and  without  power. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  discussion  of  the  Prussian  constitution  began  in 
the  assembly.  There  was  a  warm  contest  as  to  whether  the  king  should  be  termed 
such  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  it  was  carried  in  the  negative.  On  the  30th  of 
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October,  the  assembly  resolved,  u  That  all  Prussians  were  equal  before  the  law ; 
that  there  existed  neither  titles,  privileges,  nor  rank  in  the  state ;  and  nobility 
was  abolished."  On  the  next  day,  Herr  Waldech  moved  a  resolution,  calling  on 
government  to  employ  all  means  in  its  power  to  defend  the  insurgents  at 
Vienna  from  the  imperial  government.  The  mob  prepared  to  hang  some  of  the 
unpopular  members ;  and  the  king  formed  a  new  ministry,  with  the  Count 
Brandenburg  at  its  head — a  nobleman  ardently  devoted  to  the  old  regime.  The 
assembly  remonstrated  and  protested  against  the  appointment ;  the  king  was  firm, 
and  would  not  give  way  :  lie  did  more — he  adjourned  the  sittings  to  Brandenburg. 
The  majority  resolved  that  they  would  stop  in  Berlin*  The  Chamber  was,  con- 
sequently, surrounded  by  military,  and  the  deputies  ejected  by  General  Wrangel. 

The  expelled  deputies  adjourned  to  the  rifle-hall :  deputations  and  addresses 
from  the  provinces  poured  in.  One  came  from  the  representatives  of  the  two  Meck- 
lenburgs,  promising  assistance,  and  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  assembly. 
Another  came  from  Magdeburg,  together  with  a  remittance  of  5,000  dollars  for  the 
deputies,  whose  pay  had,  of  course,  been  stopped.  General  Wrangel  placed  the  city 
under  martial  law :  the  assembly  was  removed  from  the  rifle-hall  to  the  hall  of 
the  town-council.  General  Wrangel  followed  them  there.  Their  next  place  of 
meeting  was  a  coffee-house,  Unterden  Linden — -again  to  be  dispersed. 

At  length  the  king  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  > 
based  avowedly  upon  that  of  Belgium.  It  proclaimed  equality  of  all  Prussians 
before  the  law :  it  granted  freedom  of  the  press,  right  to  emigrate,  and  freedom  of 
the  person ;  letters  were  to  be  inviolable  ;  the  civil  ceremony  was  to  give  validity 
to  marriage  ;  feudal  entails,  tenures,  and  privileges  of  rank,  were  to  be  abolished. 
The  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable ;  but  his  ministers  were  responsible.  The 
legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Chambers — the  first  comprising  182  members. 
All  persons  paying  24s.  .a  year,  direct  taxes,  or  having  £75  a  year  worth  of 
land,  had  a  vote  in  electing  the  direct  electors  of  this  Chamber.  Those  of 
the  lower  Chamber  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  members  of  the  first 
Chamber  must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  five  years  resident  in  Prussia.  The 
lower  Chamber  consisted  of  350  members,  twenty-four  years  of  age  being  the 
limit,  and  resident  six  months.  The  judges  were  only  to  be  removable  by  court  of 
law ;  and  the  authorities  might  be  proceeded  against,  without  leave  being  first  ob- 
tained, for  overstepping  their  duty.  All  exemptions  from  taxes  were  abolished; 
laws  and  ordinances  were  only  to  be  valid  when  passed  in  legal  form  •  but,  on 
urgent  occasions,  when  the  Chamber  was  not  sitting,  the  whole  ministry  together, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  might  publish  an  ordinance,  and  give  it  the  force  of 
law,  but  were  to  submit  it  to  the  approval  of  the  assembly  at  their  next  session. 
The  constitution  was  to  be  liable  to  alteration  immediately  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Chamber,  by  itself. 

The  next  thing  done  was  to  expel  all  the  republicans  and  conspirators  from 
Berlin.  Several  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken,  tried,  and  imprisoned  for  their 
misdeeds. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  the  following  order  of  the  day  was  published,  by 
command  of  his  majesty  : — 

"  I  congratulate  my  brave  army,  the  line  and  the  landwehr,  on  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.  At  the  close  of  that  fateful  year  1848,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  express  my  acknowledgment  to  it  for  its  unequalled  conduct.  When, 
without  God's  assistance,  Prussia  would  have  sunk  under  treason  and  deception, 
my  army  has  preserved  its  old  renown,  and  acquired  fresh  glory.  Both  king  and 
people  regard  with  pride  the  sons  of  our  fatherlan-d.  They  remained  faithful  when 
revolt  prevented  the  peaceful  development  of  those  free  institutions  which  I  had 
introduced  to  my  people.  When  Germany  required  its  arms  in  Schleswig,  it 
covered  our  banners  with  new  laurels.  When  the  insurrection  at  Posen  was  to  be 
suppressed,  it  underwent,  victoriously,  both  toils  and  dangers;  its  co-operation  in 
the  task  of  preserving  order  in  southern  Germany  required  anew  a  tribute  of 
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acknowledgment  of  the  Prussian  name.  Finally,  when,  in  Prussia  itself,  the 
violation  of  the  laws  made  necessary  the  interposition  of  the  armed  power,  and  the 
calling  out  the  landwehr,  the  men  of  that  force  cheerfully  abandoned  house  and 
hearth,  wife  and  children,  to  discharge  their  duty ;  and  both  landwehr  and  the 
troops  of  the  line  justified  the  confidence  I  have  always  reposed  in  them,  and 
proved  how  admirable  is  that  organisation  of  the  whole  army,  which  was  established 
by  the  late  king,  my  father.  Everywhere  the  troops  have  done  their  duty.  But 
higher  still  than  their  achievements  in  the  field,  do  I  value  that  conduct  they 
have  observed  for  months  together,  under  the  most  detestable  attacks — under 
insults,  slanders,  and  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance ;  against 
which  they  have  opposed,  unshaken,  their  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  noble  self- 
command.  I  know  my  army.  When  I  called  them,  there  they  stood,  prepared,  in 
unbroken  fidelity  and  perfect  discipline.  In  Prussia's  most  glorious  epochs  the 
troops  could  have  done  no  more.  To  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the 
standing  army  and  the  landwehr,  I  return  thanks,  both  in  my  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  our  common  country. — FREDERICK  WILLIAM." — Henceforth  Prussia 
is  quiet,  and  the  democratic  fever  is  over. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  at  Frankfort,  Struve  again  invaded  Baden,  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  2,000,  Italians,  Poles,  and  French.  General  Hofman,  who 
was  despatched  against  the  rebels,  came  up  with  them  near  Staufen,  where  he 
completely  routed  them,  and  then  advanced  on  Staufen,  which  he  surrounded. 
After  a  somewhat  obstinate  defence  it  was  taken  by  storm.  Some  houses  were 
burnt;  many  persons  were  killed;  and  some  hundreds  taken  prisoners — among 
them  Struve  himself.  He  and  some  eighty  of  his  immediate  followers  were  at  once 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  shot. 

Of  the  much-talking  Frankfort  parliament  the  less  said  the  better.  It 
offered  the  empire  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
boon,  although,  to  make  Prussia  the  leader  of  Germany,  has  been  the  aim  of  its 
king  and  people  for  ages.  The  establishment  of  the  Zollverein  was  a  development 
of  this  spirit.  The  king's  was  an  embarrassing  position.  He  dared  not  accept 
the  longed-for  boon  when  it  was  offered :  he  feared  a  breach  with  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover.  Austria  would  be  backed  by  Kussia,  with  whom  she  was, 
at  that  time,  in  the  strictest  alliance,  and  on  whom  she  depended  even  for 
existence.  Neither  France  nor  England  could  be  expected  to  help  Prussia  in  such 
a  quarrel.  Europe  would  be  against  her.  A  man  of  firm  character  and  determined 
courage,  fiery  ambition,  and  perfect  indifference  to  any  one  but  himself  and  his 
own  aggrandisement,  might  have  grasped  the  opportunity ;  but  William  IV.,  of 
Prussia,  was  not  that  man. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1849,  the  assembly,  not  considering  themselves  safe 
at  Frankfort,  called  on  the  regent  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Stuttgart ; 
and  about  a  hundred  members  of  the  democratic  party  withdrew  to  that  town,  where 
they  met  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  voted  the  deposition  of  the  regent.  But  no 
one  was  inclined  to  obey  their  orders ;  and  they  had  no  means  of  compelling 
obedience.  They  called  his  retaining  office  after  they  had  deposed  him,  usur- 
pation, and  talked  of  a  general  arming  of  the  people ;  but  the  Wiirtemberg  govern- 
ment thought  them  dangerous,  and  prohibited  their  meeting :  there  were,  never- 
theless, some  disturbances  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.  Commanded  by  Mierolawski, 
they  were,  after  a  severe  conflict  before  Mannheim,  eventually  defeated,  and  driven 
into  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  archduke  regent 
left  Frankfort  for  the  baths,  nominally  for  his  health.  Shortly  after,  150  members 
of  the  late  German  parliament  met,  unofficially,  at  Gotha,  and  there  sat  for  three 
days,  to  consider  what  could  best  be  done,  practically,  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  real 
German  unity.  They  agreed  to  give  all  the  help  they  could  to  the  scheme 
which  was  contemplated  in  Berlin.  This  was,  to  make  a  more  strict  con- 
federation of  such  states  as  were  willing  to  join  Prussia;  but  not  to  dissolve  her 
or  their  union  with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine :  in  fact,  to  make  a  sort  of 
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extended  Zollverein,  or  custom-house  league,  so  as  to  encourage  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country,  and,  by  frequent  intercourse,  produce  common  interests,  and  real 
unity.  Prince  Leiningen,  the  president  of  the  regent's  fourth  cabinet,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  published  a  memorial,  confessing  the  total  failure  of  the  scheme 
for  a  Grerman  unity.  That,  in  the  place  of  transcendent  liberty,  they  had  got  a 
military  dictatorship  of  two — namely,  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  these  two,  in  many 
points,  opposed  to  each  other.  Prussia  inclined  to  grant  concessions  to  the  demo- 
cracy— to  receive  their  help  in  forming  the  federation  of  states  she  had  in  view. 
He  acknowledged  that  this  democratic  party  had  shown  itself  utterly  unfit  to  have 
concessions  made  to  it,  or  in  any  way  to  be  trusted;  and  that  to  this  scheme 
Austria  was  opposed.  He  was  obliged,  mournfully,  to  confess  that  the  Grerman 
people  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  freedom  they  sought  for ;  nor  had 
they  the  real  desire  of  unity :  that  the  champions  of  unity  had  been,  both  kings  and 
republicans,  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  nation;  all  their  struggles  and  strivings, 
Avritings  and  debates,  and  elaboration  of  doctrines,  had  led  to  nothing;  and 
could  not  without  an  executive  power,  which,  it  was  melancholy  to  relate,  was  only 
to  be  found  in  the  large  armies  of  Grermany.  His  practical  conclusion  was,  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  must  be  left  to  go  to  work  their  own  way  in  preparing  a  con- 
stitution for  Grermany,  which  might  be  subsequently  modified  by  a  general  con- 
gress. And  thus,  after  two  years,  the  revolution  in  Germany  had,  practically,  left 
matters  much  as  it  found  them.  It  had  overturned  much,  but  had  settled  nothing ; 
old  institutions  had  been  overthrown  in  the  separate  states,  but  no  new  ones  of  any 
practical  utility  had  been  established.  Things  were  clearly  sinking  back  to  their 
old  position.  The  elective  Chambers,  such  as  have  remained,  had  no  real  power, 
and  the  king  and  princes  coerced  them  by  force  when  they  found  it  convenient. 
A  temporary  Frankfort  Diet  reassembled,  and  the  old  confederation,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  it,  was  eventually  reconstructed.  Austria  and  Prussia  still  remained 
the  two  antagonistic  heads  of  Grermany. 

On  one  occasion  these  two  powers  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  war.  The 
quarrel,  of  which  we  give  a  short  sketch,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  meddle  and 
muddle  into  which  Grerman  affairs  had  got  at  this  time. 

In  1848,  the  insignificant  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  situated  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  remained  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  neighbouring 
confusion.  Hassenpflug,  the  elector's  minister,  had  been  appointed  by  the  advice 
of  Austria.  He  delayed  the  calling  together  of  the  parliament,  which  had  the 
right  of  laying  on  taxes.  When  it  eventually  met,  it  required  an  instant  vote  of 
supplies.  The  members  replied,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
extremity  of  refusing  supplies;  and  if  he  would  place  before  them  a  regular 
budget,  they  would  go  through  it,  and  vote  it  in  a  regular  way.  Thereupon  the 
parliament  was  dissolved :  this  produced  a  collision.  The  elector  found  he  had 
not  popularity  enough  to  carry  him  through.  His  officers  said  that  they  had 
taken  the  oaths  to  the  constitution  as  much  as  to  the  elector,  and  refused  obe- 
dience. Prussia  threatened,  if  Austria  endeavoured  to  force  the  elector  on  the 
people,  to  oppose  her;  and  if  she  attempted  to  enter  the  state  with  troops  on 
the  one  side,  that  Prussia  would  do  the  same  on  the  other.  The  elector  and  his  min- 
ister, finding  that  they  had  been  silly  enough  to  raise  a  storm  they  could  not  control, 
ran  away  so  quietly,  that  for  some  time  no  one  knew  where  they  were  gone.  They 
at  length  turned  up  in  Hanover,  where  they  petitioned  King  Ernest  for  armed 
help,  which  was  refused.  Austria  and  the  Diet,  assembled  at  Frankfort,  took  the 
part  of  the  elector,  who  moved  his  government  close  on  to  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Bavarian  arms.  Prussia  took  the  opposite  side.  The 
troops  of  Prussia  were  so  arranged,  that  they  could  be  concentrated  on  any  part  of 
the  electorate  in  two  days.  Those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  were  equally  prepared 
on  the  other  side.  Eventually  the  czar  interposed — suggesting  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  to  enter  Hesse  to 
restore  order.  The  king  gave  way,  and  Austria  and  Bavaria  occupied  the  elec- 
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torate — a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  As  the  Bavarians 
entered  on  the  south,  the  Prussians,  who  had  by  treaty  a  right  of  road  through  the 
duchy,  entered  on  the  north.  The  people  welcomed  the  latter  as  friends,  and  matters 
threatened  immediate  hostilities  every  moment ;  but  it  came  to  nothing.  Kussia 
was  not  in  earnest.  An  armistice  was  agreed  on.  In  the  meantime,  the  Austrians, 
at  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg's  request,  entered  his  dominions,  to  enable  him  to 
restore  the  order  of  things  existing  previous  to  1848.  The  Austrian  ultimatum, 
mean  while, 'was  delivered  to  Prussia,  which  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Hesse  in 
eight  days ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Erfurt  assembly  ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  Prussian  parliament  met ; 
the  king  was  warmly  received;  and  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  warlike  temper. 
However,  Baron  Manteuffel  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  met  at  Olmutz,  and 
managed  to  agree.  In  reality,  Prussia  gave  way. 

"  Saxony  was  one  of  the  states,"  says  Mr.  Cayley,  in  his  work  on  the 
European  Revolutions  of  1848,  "  that  suffered  most  inconvenience,  and  reaped  least 
advantages,  from  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  interrupted  its  industry, 
interfered  with  its  commerce,  overturned  its  constitution ;  and  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished, leaving  it  in  very  much  the  same  condition,  if  not  worse  than  it  found 
it."  This  kingdom  had  had  a  representative  constitution,  established  since  1831  ; 
the  aristocratic  influence  was  less  than  in  Bavaria,  Hanover,  or  Wiirtemberg ;  and 
democratic  tendencies  were  more  prevalent :  nevertheless,  it  was  not  on^  of  the 
uniform  paper  constitutions,  but  one  in  which  various  classes  were  each  repre- 
sented. In  the  first  instance,  the  king  had  hoped  to  avoid  further  yielding  to 
the  storm  by  changing  his  ministers ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  He  was  again 
compelled  to  change  his  ministry  for  one  of  a  still  more  democratic  character.  He 
had  convoked  the  Chambers  on  the  difficulty ;  but  they,  though  not  decidedly 
democratic,  were  acted  on  by  the  mob  of  the  capital,  before  whom  the  king  was 
powerless.  Liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  meeting,  and  universal  suffrage  were 
all  granted.  But  most  of  the  difficulties  came  from  abroad.  Robert  Blum,  the 
deputy  of  Leipsig  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  had  been  compromised  in  the 
Vienna  revolution,  and  shot  by  order  of  Windischgratz.  The  populace  complained 
that  the  Saxon  minister  had  not  done  what  was  necessary  to  save  him,  though,  it 
appears,  he  applied  for  the  purpose,  in  person,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrest.  The 
next  subject  of  difficulty  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
which  went  to  establish  very  democratic  pretensions.  To  this  the  government 
acceded.  The  next  claim  of  the  party  of  progress  was  the  recognition  of  the  whole 
Frankfort  constitution  as  well.  This  they  were  not  prepared  to  grant ;  and,  on  this 
point,  an  explosion  took  place.  Prussia,  having  sent  a  circular  to  say  that  she 
would  give  help  to  governments  in  difficulty  from  refusing  this  constitution,  sent 
assistance  ;  and  the  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  May,  1849,  was,  by  that  help, 
quelled.  In  return  for  which  aid,  Saxony  j  oined  the  customs'  league,  together  with 
Hanover ;  which  Prussia  was  labouring  to  establish,  but  on  condition  that  Bavaria 
should  join  it  too.  But,  as  things  took  an  opposite  turn,  Saxony  fell  off  as  well  as 
Hanover,  remaining  antagonistic  to  Prussia  till  her  projects  foundered;  and  she 
relinquished  her  claims  at  Olmutz.  In  the  meantime  the  King  of  Saxony  re-estab- 
lished the  constitution  of  1831,  and  retracted  all  the  liberties  granted  in  1848,  of 
which  it  seemed  that  the  kingdom  was  sufficiently  tired ;  for  the  Chamber,  which 
was  elected  in  1850,  and  met  in  July,  was  of  a  cairn  disposition,  as  was  the  country ; 
and  the  fundamental  law,  which  the  government  had  so  reluctantly  admitted,  was 
abolished :  so  that,  in  that  year,  nearly  all  traces  of  1848  were  obliterated,  and 
matters  reverted  to  their  ordinary  course. 

The  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  had  possessed  parliamentary  institutions  since 
1819.  The  upper  Chambers  consisted  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire, 
who  had  been  mediatised  in  and  before  1815;  and  who  still  preserved,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  many  of  their  ancient  privileges  :  such  as  right  of  equal  birth  with 
the  sovereign  houses;  certain  provincial  jurisdiction ;  and  an  exemption  from 
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ordinary  tribunals,  some  of  which  were  very  impolitic,  and  should  never  have  been 
granted.  Besides  these  there  were  hereditary  members,  named  from  the  noblesse 
by  the  king ;  and  life  members,  named  by  the  king  from  any  class.  Of  the  lower 
Chamber,  some  were  elected  by  the  noblesse  and  the  equestrian  order  ;  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lutheran  and  Latin  communions ;  some  representatives  of  towns, 
and  some  of  the  country  districts.  During  the  recess  there  was  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  named  by  each  of  the  two  Chambers,  to  do  what  was  necessary  in 
their  absence.  The  convulsion  of  1848  changed  all  this.  The  king,  in  the  terror  of 
the  moment,  granted  national  guards ;  liberty  of  the  press ;  right  of  meeting ; 
universal  suffrage;  and  a  constituent  assembly.  However,  the  elections  were 
postponed  till  July  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  the  king  had  to  flee  his 
capital,  because  of  opposing  the  Frankfort  constitution,  which,  however,  eventually 
he  was  obliged  to  admit.  As  Europe  was  calming  down,  the  king  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  reasonable  temper  in  the  assembly  ;  but  the  Radical  party  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party  could  not  agree  with  each  other  or  the  king.  The  constituent 
assembly  met  on  December  1st,  1849;  and,  having  adopted  the  Frankfort  consti- 
tution and  fundamental  right  which  the  king  could  not  agree  to,  they  were  dis- 
solved before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a  new  one  convoked.  Before  it  had 
assembled,  the  king  had,  together  with  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  signed  the  treaty  of 
Munich ;  and,  with  them,  took  a  line  so  opposed  to  Prussia,  that,  on  his  stating  his 
views  to  the  second  constituent  assembly  at  its  opening,  Prussia  at  once  recalled 
its  minister  from  Stuttgart.  He,  on  that  occasion,  took  the  opportunity  of  hinting 
to  the  assembly,  that  a  little  more  moderation  would  lead  to  more  practical  results ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  persuaded.  The  disputes  again  began  between  the  Radicals 
and  the  aristocracy.  The  king,  who  found  their  privileges  a  check  on  his  govern- 
ment, naturally  would  have  sided  with  the  popular  voice,  had  it  not,  at  the  same 
time,  threatened  his  own  power  ;  so  that,  after  various  protests,  votes,  and  speeches, 
the  disagreement  went  so  far,  that  the  Chambers  impeached  the  minister,  Baron 
Spittler ;  whereupon  the  king  dissolved  them,  and  restored,  of  his  own  authority,  the 
constitution  of  1819,  such  as  it  had  previously  existed. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  go  all  through  the  smaller  German  states,  and  to 
describe  the  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  which  were  perpetrated  in 
Germany ;  or  to  describe  which  set  of  petty  principalities  took  part  with  Prussia, 
or  which  with  Austria ;  or  which  took  the  side  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
Pushed  into  revolution  or  reform,  they  became,  more  or  less,  unmanageable ;  and 
were  restored  very  much  to  their  previous  condition,  either  by,  or  previous  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet  in  1851.  In  the  smaller  German  states,  the  reaction  towards 
aristocracy  has  been  more  complete  than  in  the  larger  ones.  A  real  aristocracy 
would  have  stood  between  the  king  and  the  revolution.  The  misfortune  of  Germany 
was,  and  is,  that  it  did  not,  and  does  not,  possess  a  real  aristocracy.  It  is  neither 
of  the  people  nor  for  the  crown.  It  consists  merely  of  titled  drones,  who  are  alone 
anxious  for  their  own  preservation  :  it  is  a  close  corporation,  perpetually  deteriorat- 
ing from  the  want  of  new  blood,  or  even  intermarriage  with  any  other  class.  It  is 
not  privilege  that  makes  an  aristocracy,  but  influence ;  and  influence  can  only  be 
won,  more  or  less,  by  worth. 

Thus  ended  the  Grerman  revolution ;  deficient  alike  in  men  and  action, 
prodigal  only  of  windy  talk.  Out  of  this  chaos  Germany,  however,  evolved 
one  man — at  one  time  the  most  detested,  now  the  most  popular  man  in  Prussia. 
We  mean  Count  Bismarck. 

Count  Charles  Otto  Von  Bismarck  is  now  fifty-three  years  old.  He  was  born 
at  Brandenburg,  in  1813  ;  studied  law  at  Gottingen,  Greifswalde,  and  Berlin  ;  and 
was  a  lively  student,  learning  to  drink  deeper  than  his  father,  who  was  a  famous 
huntsman.  Not  rich  enough  for  army  service,  which  he  would  have  preferred 
(for  he  was  strong,  lively,  and  pugnacious),  he  entered  the  civil  service  as  superin- 
tendent of  dykes  in  the  Altmark.  His  political  career  began  in  1847,  the  year 
before  the  Paris  revolution.  He  had  then  made  himself  known  to  his  immediate 
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neighbours  as  a  supporter  of  the  Junker  party,  in  the  Diet  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony ;  and  when,  in  1847,  King  Frederick  William  IV.  convoked  the  United 
Diet,  Bismarck,  aged  thirty-four,  made  himself  conspicuous  as  an  aggressive 
supporter  of  reactionary  feudal  ideas  of  sovereignty,  against  Von  Vincke  and  the 
Liberals,  who  were  then  very  moderate  in  their  desires.  Bismarck's  audacity 
made  him  delight  in  extreme  expressions  of  antagonism  to  the  Liberal  ideas  of  the 
day,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  Quixote  of  the  Junker  party,  contesting,  in  the  teeth 
of  history,  that  "the  struggle  of  1813  had  not  given  the  nation  any  right  to 
a  constitution ;"  and  that  "  Prussian  monarchs  have  received,  not  from  the  people, 
but  by  Divine  grace,  a  practically  unlimited  power,  a  portion  of  which  they  have 
voluntarily  granted  to  the  people." 

After  the  close  of  the  second  United  Diet  (Vereinigter  Landtag),  called  in 
1848,  to  sanction  the  electoral  law  for  the  National  Assembly,  the  times  produced 
no  parliament  to  which  Herr  Von  Bismarck  could  be  sent  as  a  member.  He 
retired  to  his  small  family  estate,  still  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and 
keeping  up  unbroken  communication  with  the  members  of  the  Junker  party. 
With  the  reaction  of  the  year  following  1848,  when  sovereigns,  who  had  sworn 
to  constitutions,  began  to  prepare  for  the  breaking  of  their  oaths,  Bismarck's 
opportunity  returned.  In  1849,  he  was  elected  to  the  second  Chamber  for  the 
district  of  the  Zauche,  and  resumed  his  position  as  a  dashing  combatant  for 
mediaeval  politics.  He  spoke  almost  uniformly  in  attack,  and  had  now  energetic 
Eadicals  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  Federalists  of  the  extreme  Right,  as  well  as 
moderate  Liberals  of  the  Centre,  to  do  battle  with.  "  I  know  what  you  want,"  he 
said  to  a  deputy  of  the  extreme  Left.  "  You  want  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  all 
the  sovereigns ;  establish  a  German  federal  republic ;  if  possible,  become  its  presi- 
dent yourself,  or,  at  least,  get  the  post  for  one  of  your  relations  ;  abolish  the  army ; 
convert  the  churches  into  libraries;  and  make  all  men  inexpressibly  happy. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter  of  these  objects,  which  I  would  also  gladly  bring 
about,  my  wishes  in  regard  to  all  your  other  aspirations  are  exactly  the  reverse 
of  yours ;  and  as  we  both  know  what  we  want,  we  can  at  least  understand  each 
other,  and  even  unite  on  certain  points.  But  as  for  our  perfumed  moderates,  how 
can  any  one  know  what  they  want,  if  they  do  not  know  it  themselves,  and  would 
not  even  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  act  for  what  they  really  do  want  ?" 

He  called  "  heroes  of  the  revolution"  simply  "  rebels,"  and  opposed  "  amnesty 
of  the  politically  compromised"  as  "pardoning  of  rebels."  He  looked  to  the 
sword,  even  then,  as  the  decisive  argument  in  politics.  This  is  a  passage  from  a 
speech  of  his  in  1849  : — 

"  The  conflict  of  principles,  which  has  shaken  Europe  to  her  foundations, 
admits  of  no  compromise.  These  principles  rest  on  opposite  bases,  which  entirely 
exclude  each  other.  One  of  them  is  based  ostensibly  on  the  right  of  the  national 
will,  but  really  on  the  right  of  violence  and  the  barricades ;  the  other  has  its 
source  in  a  supremacy  established  by  God,  in  a  supremacy  existing  by  divine 
grace ;  and  seeks  its  development  in  an  organic  connection  with  a  state  of  things 
in  harmony  with  right  and  the  constitution.  The  representatives  of  one  of  these 
principles  are  heroic  champions  of  truth,  freedom,  and  right ;  of  the  other,  are 
rebels.  Such  principles  are  not  to  be  decided  upon  by  parliamentary  debates ; 
sooner  or  later  the  Grod  of  battles  must  cast  upon  them  the  iron  die  which  decides 
the  game." 

There  was  a  real  risk  run  by  his  audacity  of  speech.  "  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  lamp-post,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  but  I  will  defend  my  skin  against  the 
mob  to  the  last." 

As  the  reaction  against  popular  claims  strengthened,  Bismarck's  arrogance 
grew  with  it.  He  spoke  of  the  movement  of  1848  as  rather  socialist  than 
national.  His  speeches  of  1849  expressed  contempt  for  German  unity,  as  German, 
and  put  Prussia  for  Germany.  "  Prussianism,"  he  used  then  to  say,  "  has  saved 
the  state."  The  army  was  inspired,  "  not  bv  German,  but  by  Prussian  enthusiasm." 
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He  had  "  never  heard  a  Prussian  sing  the  Grerman  national  hymn."  "  We  are 
Prussians,"  he  said,  "  and  Prussians  we  wish  to  remain."  Of  Austria  he  then 
spoke  as  the  "  best  federal  ally  of  Prussia,"  and  representative  of  the  "  ancient 
power  of  Germany." 

In  1851,  when  he  was  continually  being  called  to  order  for  unparliamentary 
audacities  of  speech,  Bismarck  declared  a  wish  that  every  trade  should  limit  the 
number  of  its  apprentices,  and  be  empowered  by  law  to  fix  a  price  for  each  quality 
of  the  goods  it  sells. 

The  establishment  of  the  right  of  the  Chamber  to  vote  supplies  was,  in  the 
year  1851,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion.  Bismarck  denied  that  the  House 
could  claim  this  right,  and  met,  with  contemptuous  jests,  arguments  based  on 
the  king's  oath  to  preserve  the  constitution.  When  Count  Schwerin,  then 
president  of  the  Chamber,  warned  the  honourable  member  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  call  him  to  order  if  he  made  the  constitution  of  the  country  matter 
of  derision,  Bismarck  replied  that  he  would  not  accept  any  warnings,  and  that 
he  had  given  the  president  no  occasion  to  call  him  to  order.  Whereupon  the 
president  did  call  him  to  order;  and  Bismarck,  shaking  himself  like  a  dog  just 
out  of  water,  made  some  more  disorderly  remarks.  There  was  no  material  power, 
as  in  our  House  of  Commons,  ready  to  sustain  the  president's  authority ;  and 
Bismarck  was,  and  is,  irrepressible,  except  by  force. 

The  boldest  maintainer  of  a  divine  right  in  kings,  and  glorifier  of  the  order 
of  nobility,  won  favour  with  king  and  nobles,  though  the  ready  wit  used  in  their 
service  bordered  on  what  the  king  detested  as  frivolity.  Bismarck  also  missed 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  landwehr,  and  his 
military  air  commended  the  bold  deputy  to  the  taste  of  the  Prussian  Court.  In 
1851,  therefore,  he  was  admitted  to  official  life,  and,  without  being  required 
to  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  was  sent  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Frankfort, 
as  first  secretary,  with  the  title  of  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation.  Three  months 
later  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  "the  Bund — a  suddenness  of  rise  unprece- 
dented in  official  Prussia. 

Count  Rechberg,  stiff  and  formal,  was  ambassador  of  Austria  to  the  Bund, 
and  therefore  president  of  the  Federal  Diet.  The  new  Prussian  ambassador 
provoked  comparisons,  and  some  resentment  in  his  colleagues,  by  making  himself 
easily  at  home  with  journalists  and  untitled  people.  He  had  got  rid,  by  that  time, 
of  what  he  once  called  the  "  adoration  of  Austria,  which  he  sucked  in  with  his 
mother's  milk,"  and  come  to  the  conviction  that  Prussia  could  not  take  its  place 
in  Grermany  until  Austria  was  driven  out  of  the  Bund.  He  had  discussed  this 
subject  with  several  leaders  of  the  opposition,  including  Herr  Von  Unruh,  and  his 
policy  at  Frankfort  was  to  offer  all  possible  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Austria. 
He  was  not  to  be  tamed  by  Count  Rechberg's  presidency  at  Frankfort,  any  more 
than  by  that  of  Count  Schwerin  at  home.  Once  Count  Rechberg  took  his  seat  in 
a  morning  coat ;  the  other  ambassadors  were  shocked.  Bismarck  pulled  out  his 
cigar-case,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  offered  another  to  his  neighbour. 

The  complaints  of  Austria,  and  a  leaning  of  his  towards  France  that  the  king 
did  not  like,  caused  Bismarck  to  be  recalled  from  Frankfort,  and  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  St.  Petersburg. 

At  St.  Petersburg  Bismarck  entered  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
Prince  Grortschakoff,  plotting  in  aid  of  the  ambitions  of  Russia  and  France ;  the 
chief  basis  of  his  plans  being,  according  to  a  secret  report  dated  in  June,  1862, 
"  to  enable  Prussia,  with  the  help  of  Russia  and  France,  and  in  return  for  terri- 
torial compensations  to  both,  to  annex  the  middle  and  smaller  German  states,  and 
restore  absolutism  as  far  as  her  arm  could  reach."  After  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  says  the  same  report,  Herr  Von  Bismarck  came  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Berlin,  and  thence  went,  ostensibly  for  his  amusement,  to  Paris.  Here,  however, 
he  immediately  entered  into  negotiations  with  Walewski.  But  Herr  Von 
Schleinitz,  then  the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister,  repudiated  every  proposal  that 
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Bismarck  was  reported  to  have  made,  stating  decisively  that  Bismarck's  personal 
views  were  in  no  way  shared  by  his  government.  Bismarck  had  then  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg.  When  the  French  emperor  and  the  Prince  Eegent  (now  King) 
of  Prussia  were  to  meet  in  June,  1860,  Bismarck  came  to  Berlin  again,  and 
unsuccessfully  urged  his  plan  on  the  prince.  It  was  this : — 

"  Prussia  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  and  France  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  German  federal  state,  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
to  be  the  head.  After  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  two  powers,  a  German 
parliament  was  to  be  convoked  at  Frankfort.  This  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  Grerman  democrats,  who  would  carry  along  with  them  the  opposing  govern- 
ments, Prussia  at  the  same  time  supporting  her  demands  by  military  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  if  the  German  federal  state,  with  its  parliament,  were  then  established, 
the  Prussian  constitution,  together  with  that  of  the  other  states,  would  be  at  once 
abolished,  the  Frankfort  parliament  would  be  dispersed,  and  an  absolutist  regime 
energetically  entered  upon." 

This  was  the  information  given  in  a  report  sent  four  years  ago,  by  a  statesman 
at  Berlin,  to  put  the  Court  of  Munich  on  its  guard  against  a  danger  of  the  future. 
It  was  communicated,  two  months  after  its  receipt,  by  the  Court  of  Munich  to 
the  other  middle  states ;  and  the  future,  as  we  now  see  it,  justifies  the  tenor 
of  the  caution. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  William,  the  present  king  came  to  the  throne, 
and  used  his  memorable  form  of  divine  right — self-coronation.  The  new  king 
was  soon  transformed  into  a  puppet  of  the  feudalists,  and  Count  Von  Bismarck 
was  pressingly  urged  on  him  as  £he  man  of  action  best  able  to  quench  the 
inconvenient  Liberalism  of  his  subjects.  Count  Golitz  was  sent  presently  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  Prussian  ambassador ;  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  the  French  emperor's  own  wish,  expressed  through  his  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  was  appointed  to  the  embassy  at  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  24th.  of  September,  1862,  Count  Bismarck,  fresh  from  conversations 
at  the  Tuileries,  was  appointed  his  Minister-President  by  King  William  I. 
The  reactionary  era  in  the  history  of  Prussia  then  set  in  with  great  severity. 
At  once  he  went  to  the  work  he  had  set  before  himself.  His  first  stand  was 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  Chamber  opposed  its  increase ; 
opposed  also  augmentation  of  the  military  budget  and  triennial  military  service. 
The  government  was  often  and  decisively  beaten,  by  such  majorities  as  272  to 
68,  or  251  to  36.  Bismarck  contemned  the  authority  of  the  House,  and,  when 
Liberals  spoke  of  the  constitution,  said,  "  the  crown  had  quite  different  rights  from 
those  which  are  given  by  the  constitution/'  Prussia,  he  said  mockingly,  is  "  too 
highly  educated  for  a  constitution."  "  The  people  are  too  critical."  "  Germany 
looks  up  to  Prussia,  not  on  account  of  its  Liberalism,  but  of  its  power ;"  and  "  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  are  not  to  be  decided  by  speeches  and  divisions,  but  by 
iron  and  blood." 

Bismarck's  government,  as  it  would  not  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber  on  the  military  budget,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  declared  that  it 
would  proceed  on  its  own  way  without  a  budget.  Liberal  papers  were  summarily 
confiscated ;  press  trials  occurred  every  day ;  even  members  of  the  Chamber 
were  threatened,  and  actually  prosecuted,  for  opinions  expressed  in  their  place  as 
deputies. 

Bismarck's  views  in  the  direction  of  Austria  were  veiled  till  January,  1863, 
when,  being  angered  by  Count  Karolyi,  he  told  him  that  Prussia  would  take  good 
care  not  to  help  Austria  if  she  got  into  difficulty  again  with  the  Italians ;  that  he 
himself  would  not  recommend  the  king  to  be  even  neutral ;  that  Austria  must 
cease  to  intrigue  against  Prussia,  if  she  did  not  want  to  provoke  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  Bund  j  and  if  she  did  not  go  along  with  Prussia  she  would  have  to 
seek  her  centre  of  gravity  at  Ofen.  The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  made 
public  by  Count  Karolyi ;  and  the  phrase  even  became  current,  of  Austria  having 
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'•'to  seek  her  centre  of  gravity  at  Ofen."  The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  was 
resolved  still  against  rupture  with  Austria,  and  Bismarck  had  to  bide  his  time, 
which  has  at  length  come. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  speak  of  Austria.  The  countries  under  Austrian  rule 
are  inhabited  by  several  distinct  races  of  men — German,  Hungarian,  Sclave, 
Rouman,  and  Italian.  Various  passions  actuated  each.  The  Germans  sympathised 
with  Germany ;  the  Hungarians  had  their  own  hopes.  Of  the  movement  in  the 
Italian  provinces  we  have  already  written.  Equally  distinct  and  separate  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Sclave. 

In  March,  1848,  the  Diet  for  Lower  Austria  was  opened  at  Vienna.  The 
French  revolution  of  February,  which  had  set  the  rest  of  Germany  in  a  blaze,  had, 
indirectly  or  directly,  communicated  its  influence  to  the  mob  at  Vienna.  They 
made  a  rush  to  the  Chamber  where  the  Diet  was  assembled,  and  interrupted  the 
business.  For  some  days  there  had  been  considerable  commotion  among  the  people. 
The  rector  of  the  university  had  applied  to  government  to  arm  the  students,  by 
way  of  preserving  order.  Unfortunately,  these  were  just  the  persons  most  disposed 
to  be  riotous.  The  petition  for  reform  was  carried  at  once  from  the  Diet  to  the 
palace,  by  Count  Montecuculi :  the  crowd  followed  him.  It  is  not  the .  habit  of 
the  Austrian  government  to  answer  in  a  hurry.  The  crowd  waited  for  the  reply. 
The  Archduke  Ludwig  condescended  to  inform  the  marshal  that  it  was  not  his 
opinion  that  the  emperor  would  say  yes.  However,  a  cabinet  council  was  sum- 
moned ;  and  it  sat  from  twelve  to  six.  The  people  thought  they  had  waited  long 
enough  :  the  students  harangued  the  mob ;  one  of  them  read  a  speech  of  Kossuth  to 
the  Hungarian  parliament,  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  thus  engaged,  on  a  sudden  the  soldiers  appeared,  and  fired  a  volley  :  a 
number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Four  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted  on  the 
Place  of  St.  Stephen;  the  gunners  stood  by  with  lighted  matches;  the  alarm- 
drum  was  beat ;  the  burgher  guard  was  called  out ;  and  both  sides  were  prepared 
for  war :  but  the  battle  was  prevented.  Prince  Metternich  resigned.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed,  with  Count  Kolowrath  at  its  head.  Several  concessions  were 
made  to  the  people.  An  amnesty  was  granted  for  political  prisoners;  150 
Polish  and  Italian  ministers  were  set  free ;  the  secret  police  was  abolished ;  the 
police  were  instructed  that  it  would  be  no  longer  legal  for  them  to  act  as,  or  to 
employ,  spies  on  domestic  establishments,  for  secret  conspiracies  would  be  revealed, 
if  any  existed,  by  the  newly-granted  freedom  of  the  press.  A  constitution  was 
granted ;  to  which,  however,  we  need  refer  no  further,  as  it  never  really  lived. 

Next  came  to  Vienna  a  deputation  from  Hungary,  headed  by  the  palatine,  the 
Archduke  Stephen.  It  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
that  kingdom,  as  a  state  separate  from  the  Austrian  empire ;  but  of  which  the 
emperor  was  elected  king.  This  was  granted.  Emperors  and  kings,  in  1848,  were 
wonderfully  complaisant ;  and  a  Hungarian  ministry  was  formed,  and  instructed  to 
do  all  that  the  people  required. 

From  Bohemia,  also,  came  a  cry  for  reform.  At  a  Sclavonian  meeting,  held 
at  Prague,  the  demands  of  the  Bohemians  were  thus  summarised : — A  free  press,  and 
constitutional  government;  a  perfect  equality  in  the  two  races—German  and 
Tcech  (as  the  Sclaves  are  called  in  Bohemia) ;  the  union  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
with  a  common  Diet,  which  was  to  meet,  by  turns,  at  Prague  and  Brunn ;  that  all 
employes  should  speak  both  tongues ;  that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  public  ; 
a  separate  and  responsible  chancery  to  sit  at  Prague ;  the  formation  of  national 
guards ;  the  extinction  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges ;  security  for  personal  liberty, 
and  religious  equality.  The  demands  were  agreed  to,  and  the  distinct  nationality 
of  Bohemia  was  recognised. 

The  Sclaves  wanted  more.  They  convoked  a  general  congress,  not  only  trom 
the  Austrian  dominions,  but  from  foreign  states,  to  concert  measures  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Sclave  subjects  of  Austria.  At  the  same  time  they  established  a 
provisional  government  at  Prague,  professing  to  consider  the  Vienna  ministry  und€ 
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the  dictation  of  a  mob,  and  created  a  council  of  regency,  to  correspond  directly 
with  the  emperor.  The  latter  took  alarm ;  the  Bohemian  provisional  government 
was  declared  illegal ;  and  Prague  rebelled.  It  was  put  down  by  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, who  bombarded  the  town,  and  battered  much  of  it  into  ruins.  By  these 
means,  after  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  had  been  committed,  peace  was  restored. 

In  Vienna  the  disorder  increased.  The  people  made  further  demands  than 
those  granted.  The  emperor,  frightened,  fled  privately,  in  the  night,  to  Innspriick, 
the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  He  returned  in  August. 

In  October  there  was  another  revolution  in  Vienna.  A  regiment  of  German 
grenadiers,  who  were  favourable  to  the  Liberal  cause,  were  ordered  to  march 
against  Hungary.  Count  Latour,  the  war  minister,  had  been  waited  on  by  a 
deputation,  who  informed  him,  that  if  these  orders  were  carried  out,  a  disturb- 
ance would  ensue.  His  reply  was,  that  was  what  he  wished,  as  he  would  then  be 
able  to  proclaim  martial  law.  In  the  night  barricades  were  erected  ;  a  general 
combat  ensued ;  the  insurgents  were  everywhere  successful.  They  found  Latour, 
and  hung  him  naked  from  a  lamp-post :  they  stormed  the  arsenal,  and  100,000 
muskets  fell  into  their  hands.  As  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  not  personally  un- 
popular,, they  did  not  seek  to  depose  him ;  but  they  demanded  the  appointment  of 
a  new  ministry ;  the  revocation  of  the  proclamation  against  the  Hungarians ;  the 
deposition  of  the  Ban  Jellachich,  the  leader  of  the  Croats,  who  had  been  par- 
doned by  the  emperor  for  revolting  against  him,  since  he  had  led  his  troops  against 
the  Hungarians ;  and  an  amnesty  for  the  riots.  The  emperor  again  absconded, 
whereupon  the  assembly  assumed  to  itself  the  powers  of  the  executive,  and  began 
to  fight  the  emperor  in  his  name.  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Olmutz 
in  Moravia,  and  appointed  Windischgratz  commander  of  all  his  troops,  except 
those  under  Eadetzky  in  Italy.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  arrived  before  Vienna 
with  a  force  of  100,000  men.  The  Hungarians  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Viennese, 
but  were  driven  away  by  Jellachich.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  carried  by  storm  ; 
for  a  few  days  the  fight  was  continued  in  the  streets ;  the  lawless  Croats  were  let 
loose  on  the  unfortunate  city,  to  rob  and  murder ;  and  all  quarter  was  refused. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  city,  Windischgratz  began  the  usual  Austrian  system  of 
pacification  by  executing  rebels.  His  wife  and  son  were  killed  in  the  disturbance 
at  Prague  ;  and  thus  he  had  an  additional  motive  for  revenge.  Messenhausen,  the 
commander  of  the  academical  legion,  was  shot ;  and  Eobert  Blum,  of  Leipsig,  a 
member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  shared  the 
same  fate.  They  that  use  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword :  but,  for  the  lives 
thus  lost,  the  tyrant  is  responsible.  It  is  he  who  has  created  the  wretchedness 
which  is  compelled  at  last,  in  self-defence,  to  appeal  to  arms. 

We  now  take  up  the  story  of  the  Hungarian  war — a  war  which  excited  such 
fervent  sympathy  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  empire. 
Thoroughly  to  understand  it,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Hungary,  with  Transylvania  and  Croatia,  is  about  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  contains  nearly  15,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  peopled  by  three 
distinct  races  of  men.  The  Magyars,  in  number  5,000,000,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Huns,  are  the  gentry  and  nobles  of  the  country.  The  Sclavonian  popula- 
tion, who  are,  in  Hungary,  called  Sclovacks,  number  6,000,000,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  great  Sclave  family  who  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  east  and  north  of 
Europe.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Eoumans  or 
Wallachs,  numbering  about  3,000,000 :  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Dacian 
colonies  of  Trajan,  and  speak  a  dialect  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  Latin 
origin.  Besides,  there  are  1,600,000  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Germans,  who  may  be 
considered  as  colonists  rather  than  natives.  The  Magyar  migration  took  place 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  under  their  leader  Arpad.  His  descendants 
ruled  Hungary  as  dukes  till  the  reign  of  St.  Stephen,  to  whom  the  pope  gave  the 
title  of  King  and  Apostle,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  converting  his  countrymen 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  crown  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Arpad  as 
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long  as  his  race  lasted.  Upon  their  dying  out,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
became  elective.  Much  intestine  trouble  was  the  result  of  this  arrangement.  One 
prince  being  elected,  the  disappointed  candidates  made  common  cause  against 
him.  The  Turks,  taking  advantage  of  these  differences,  invaded  Hungary,  and 
completed  its  misfortunes.  Eventually,  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Austria,  was  elected  King 
of  Hungary,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  ever  since,  has  remained  with  his 
descendants  ;  but  they  gained  no  other  rights  thereby  than  those  of  constitutional 
and  elected  monarchs.  Each  was  elected  by  the  Diet,  and,  before  coronation,  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  Hungarian  constitution.  The  emperor, 
Charles  VII.,  settled  the  succession  to  his  paternal  dominions,  including  Hungary, 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  upon  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  descendants, 
who  were  to  be  elected  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  to  swear  to  observe  the 
constitution.  By  this  Hungarian  rights  were  guaranteed ;  and  should  the  elected 
monarch  break  his  coronation  oath,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Hungarian 
people  to  resist  him  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  Austrian  monarch  had  no  power 
to  alter  anything  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  Magyars,  or  nobles. 

The  outbreak  of  Hungary,  in  1848,  arose  from  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  on 
the  part  of  Austria.  The  cabinet  at  Vienna  was  so  impolitic  as  to  seek  to  govern 
Hungary  directly  by  means  of  legal  institutions  and  recognised  authorities.  In- 
stead of  the  emperor,  as  a  constitutional  king,  remaining  content  to  exercise  his 
lawful  prerogatives  through  the  medium  of  the  established  national  laws,  the 
representative  system,  and  a  national  administration,  he  pursued  a  system  of 
central  aggression,  which  was  met  by  a  steady,  unflinching  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Hungary. 

The  constitution  of  Hungary  was,  in  some  respects,  like  our  own.  Their 
Magna  Charta,  or  Bulla  Aurea,  secured  to  every  nobleman  personal  freedom  until 
citation  and  conviction  before  legal  tribunals.  It  secured  him  immunity  from 
taxation;  the  descent  of  his  fee. to  his  sons;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue, 
the  descent  of  a  part  to  his  daughters.  The  priesthood  received  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  nobles ;  their  right  to  tithes,  &c.,  was  secured  to  them.  The  right  to 
resist,  by  force  of  arms,  any  sovereign  violating  the  provisions  of  this  charter,  was 
fully  recognised.  The  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes.  They  form  the 
upper  House,  of  which  the  palatine  is  the  president ;  the  lower  Chamber,  or  House 
of  Commons,  consists  of  the  members  for  the  fifty-two  counties,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members,  who  have,  however,  only  one  vote  between  them  and  the 
'  borough  members.  They  are,  in  fact,  either  government  nominees,  or  obtain  their 
places  by  corrupt  influence  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  county  member  is,  in  fact, 
a  delegate,  not  a  member,  of  parliament,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  paid, 
and  is  expected  to  attend  to  his  work.  He  communicates  to  his  constituents  the 
motions  about  to  be  brought  forward.  They  are  debated  in  a  county  meeting, 
which  is  summoned  four  times  a  year  by  the  sheriff;  and  when  the  constituency 
has  decided,  instructions  are  sent  to  the  representative.  In  some  instances,  when 
the  deputy  by  boldness  of  speech  has  got  into  trouble,  the  county  has  met,  and 
declared,  that  in  speaking  as  he  has,  he  only  represented  its  feelings.  In 
almost  all  respects  the  nation  governed  itself.  It  was  the  aim  of  Austria  to  prevent 
this,  and  to  introduce  a  bad  feeling  between  the  peasant  and  the  noble. 

One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  national  party  at  this  time  was  Baron 
Wesselenyi,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Transylvania.  On  one 
occasion,  he  came  to  a  meeting  at  Szatmar,  where  the  electors  had  met  to  draw 
up  instructions  to  their  deputies.  In  order  to  remove  the  jealousy  of  the  lesser 
nobles  against  any  extension  of  their  privileges  to  the  peasantry,  he  used  his 
best  persuasion  to  convince  them  of  the  real  unity  of  their  interests,  and  called  on 
them  to  do  justice.  He  taxed  the  Austrian  government  with  fomenting  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  parties,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  private  interests; 
mentioning,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  meanness  of  such  a  policy.  No  one 
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doubted  or  denied  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  but  the  sheriff  considered  the  language 
too  bold.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  two  months 
afterwards,  when  the  baron,  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  as  a  magnate  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  was  charged  by  government  with  having  used  treasonable  words,, 
contrary  to  all  law ;  for  no  one  is  liable  for  words  used  at  a  public  meeting,  unless 
the  sheriff,  or  some  other  member,  commences  the  legal  process  at  the  time.  The 
country  was  thrown  into  a  storm  of  indignation ;  remonstrances  poured  in  from  all 
sides.  Balogh,  the  member  for  Bars,  declared  that  he  should  not  consider  himselt 
guilty  of  any  great  crime  if  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  Wesselenyi.  He  was 
another  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  government  included  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. Parliament  protested  against  such  an  infringement  of  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. The  county  he  represented  met,  and  voted  that  what  he  said  was  their 
opinion,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  his  speech.  Deak  was 
another  leader  of  the  same  party,  who  spoke  strongly  against  government  on  this 
occasion.  The  latter  began  to  find  itself  in  a  difficulty;  and  offered,  privately, 
to  grant  an  immediate  pardon — an  offer  rejected  with  disdain. 

Kossuth,  the  future  leader  of  Hungary,  was,  at  the  time,  a  young  member. 
He  had,  during  the  session,  occupied  himself  in  reporting  the  debates,  which 
he  printed  in  a  newspaper.  Government  interfered.  He  had  them  lithographed, 
and  so  circulated  all  over  the  country.  Again  government  interfered.  He  then 
had  them  copied  out  by  innumerable  secretaries,  and  distributed  them  to  the 
constituencies.  The  government  took  offence ;  accused  him  of  misreporting ;  and 
confuted  his  accuracy  by  the  summary  and  convincing  process  of  putting  him  in 
prison,  and  keeping  him  there  some  years.  During  this  imprisonment  he  learned 
English.  When  the  Paris  revolution  in  1848  had  taken  place,  Kossuth,  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  which  then  happened  to  be  sitting,  made  a  speech  upon 
the  subject,  calling  upon  it  to  assert  its  independence  of  an  empire  that  had 
violated  all  the  conditions  of  the  union.  The  idea  was  greedily  seized  on  by 
a  discontented  people,  and  great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The 
reading  of  Kossuth 's  speech  to  the  mob  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion 
in  Vienna.  He,  with  other  Hungarians,  arrived  there,  and  frequently  harangued 
the  people ;  but  he  kept  within  the  bounds  of  law.  The  sole  advantage  he  took 
of  the  panic  was  to  back  his  demand  on  the  emperor  for  those  rights  to  which 
Hungary  was  justly  entitled,  and  which  were  unjustly  withheld. 

Kossuth  was  born  in  1806.  His  father,  a  small  owner  of  the  noble  class,  was 
an  advocate,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  out  of  which,  during  the  civil 
wars  from  1527  to  1715,  the  Austrian  government  selected  seventeen  members 
for  prosecution,  on  charges  of  high  treason.  Louis  was  educated  at  the  Protestant 
College  of  Sharaschpatack,  where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  profession  of  an 
advocate.  On  obtaining  his  diploma,  he  became  agent  to  a  Countess  Szapary,  and, 
as  such,  sat  in  the  Comitat  Assembly.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  National  Diet  of  Presburg,  as  representative  of  a  magnate. 

His  fame,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  preceded  him  to  Vienna.  The  Vienna 
national  guards  drew  his  carriage  into  the  city.  Guards  of  honour  were  posted 
at  his  lodgings :  the  notabilities  of  the  Austrian  Liberal  party  waited  on  him ; 
the  students,  carried  away  by  enthusiastic  admiration,  declared  their  readiness 
to  storm  the  palace  should  the  government  refuse  to  make  him  minister.  Kossuth 
returned  in  triumph  to  Presburg.  Of  the  new  Hungarian  ministry,  Count  Louis 
Batthyanyi  was  President ;  Prince  Esterhazy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
Kossuth,  Minister  of  Finance.  Under  his  influence,  the  Diet  carried  out  those 
important  internal  reforms  which  he  had  formerly  advocated.  The  last  remains 
of  an  oppressive  feudal  system  were  swept  away  ;  the  peasants  were  declared  free 
from  all  seignorial  claims,  the  country  undertaking  to  indemnify  the  landlords. 
The  peasant  and  the  burgher  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  rights  of  nobles  ;  and  a 
new  electoral  law  was  passed,  conferring  the  suffrage  on  all  who  possessed  property 
to  the  amount  of  300  florins,  or  £30  sterling. 
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Troubles  soon  came  with  which  Kossuth  alone  could  grapple.  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  are  inhabited  by  Sclaves.  Their  country  is  on  the  north-west  part  of 
Hungary,  lying  along  the  river  Drave.  It  is  a  province  subject  to  Hungary.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Diet  elected  by  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  and  meeting  at  Agram. 
Their  Diet  was  represented  in  Hungary  by  three  delegates  ;  and  the  viceroy  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  Ban,  as  he  is  called,  is  elected  by  the  Diet.  The  title  of  Ban  of 
Croatia  is  third  in  rank  under  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  is  next  to  those  of 
Palatine  and  Supreme  Judge.  The  Croatians  were  alarmed.  The  Magyars  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  language  on  the  rest  of  the  people.  Eights  of  veto, 
in  certain  cases,  were  taken  from  Croatia  in  the  Diet.  The  government  of  the 
military  frontiers,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Croats,  was  assumed  by  Hungary.  Kossuth 
denounced  the  Croats  as  rebels,  and  the  Ban  as  a  traitor  to  the  King  of  Hungary. 
It  is  true  that  Jellachich  was  a  rebel ;  but  the  Ban  had  gone  to  Innspriick,  and,  in 
person,  had  explained  his  purpose  to  the  emperor,  and  had  been  received  into 
iavour.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor  was  crafty.  Jellachich  still  continued  in 
rebellion  against  Hungary  with  the  emperor's  connivance.  The  quarrel  was  tried 
to  be  patched  up  by  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Batthyanyi  and  Jellachich ;  but 
they  parted  in  anger,  and  appealed  to  the  sword  to  decide.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
re-established  at  Vienna,  an  attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  the  concessions  made 
to  Hungary :  for  this  purpose,  the  Austrian  government  fomented  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  between  Hungary  and  the  Croats.  But  Hungary  perceived  its  danger. 
The  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Kossuth,  voted  42,000,000  of  florins,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  an  army  of  200,000  men  for  defence. 

When  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him,  not  as 
before,  to  offer  him  a  residence  at  Pesth,  as  King  of  Hungary,  but  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  his  behaviour.  They  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  coldly  re- 
ceived. The  emperor's  answer  was  in  direct  violation  of  his  coronation  oath ;  and, 
that  very  day,  Jellachich,  with  an  army  of  18,000  regulars,  and  30,000  Croats, 
crossed  the  river  Drave,  and  advanced  on  Hungary.  This  hostile  demonstration 
took  place  before  any  declaration  of  such  a  purpose  had  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
government :  it  was  made  against  a  provincial  government  in  legal  possession :  that 
provincial  government  had  acceded  to  power  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor. 
Never  did  emperor  act  more  dishonestly  or  unconstitutionally. 

Kossuth,  upon  this,  published  an  address  to  the  nation,  calling  upon  them 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  inherited  rights.  Legions 
of  volunteers  enrolled  themselves,  and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made. 
He  went  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  encouraging  and  exhorting  the 
people  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  state.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  shown 
everywhere  on  his  arrival.  Illuminations,  cheers,  honours  almost  royal,  every- 
where awaited  him ;  and  crowds  of  volunteers  crowned  his  efforts  with  success. 
An  imperial  manifesto  was  sent  from  Vienna.  It  was  addressed  to  the  military 
authorities,  both  of  the  regulars  and  militia.  It  ordered  them  to  receive  Count 
Lamberg,  a  German,  as  commander-in-chief ;  and  to  obey  him  in  suppressing  the 
dissensions  existing  in  Hungary,  and  in  bringing  the  Hungarians  back  to  their 
former  peaceful  obedience  to  the  emperor.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  par- 
liament was  convened.  The  manifesto  was  declared  illegal,  because  it  had  not 
passed  through  the  recognised  channels  of  the  Hungarian  ministry.  Kossuth  pro- 
posed a  counter-proclamation  :  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  appealed  to  the 
army  to  refuse  to  obey  Count  Lamberg,  as  illegally  appointed  ;  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  join  in  defending  their  country,  unjustly  invaded.  Unfortunately, 
Count  Lamberg  was  slain  by  an  infuriated  mob  at  Pesth.  The  Archduke  Stephen, 
who  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  palatine,  immediately  fled ;  and  the  em- 
peror's representative  having  withdrawn,  the  ministry  formed  an  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Of  this  body  Kossuth  was  the  president. 
It  was  high  time  that  he  was  placed  at  the  helm,  for  the  Ban  Jellachich  was 
advancing  upon  Hungary  with  his  wild  Croats,  burning  and  ravaging,  committing 
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imheard-of  cruelties,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  Hungarians  met  them 
at  Veleneze,  and  remained  masters,  after  a  hard  day's  fighting.  For  once,  right  and 
might  were  on  the  same  side. 

The  Ban  then  requested  an  armistice  of  three  days,  which  was  granted  him  by 
General  Moga;  but  he  took  advantage  of  it  by  retreating,  and  abandoning  his 
wounded.  He  tried  to  gain  admittance  at  Comorn,  and  afterwards  at  Presburg. 
It  was  refused  him  at  both  places :  thence  he  quickly  continued  his  march,  and  laid 
siege  to  Vienna,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  In  another  quarter,  10,000 
Croats  had  been  skilfully  out-manoeuvred  by  Perezel,  with  only  4,000  Magyars.  He 
took  them  all  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  humanity,  and  sent  them  home. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Ban's  invasion,  who  had  made  so  sure  of  success, 
that  he  ordered  his  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  capital  of  Hungary. 

At  this  time  all  seemed  fair  for  the  cause  of  Hungary.  Kossuth  had,  by  con- 
siderable activity,  raised  numerically  a  considerable  army.  It  was  composed  of 
volunteers,  equipped  often  at  their  own  cost,  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Many 
of  the  Hungarian  regiments  in  the  Austrian  service  had  supplied  them  copiously 
with  deserters.  The  regiment  of  hussars,  of  Prince  William,  left  their  quarters  in 
Bohemia,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  help  of  their  country.  One  town,  that  of 
Szegedin,  sent  no  less  than  14,000  recruits  to  the  capital. 

Again  an  imperial  manifesto  appeared — this  time  abolishing  the  constitution, 
and  appointing  another  ministry.  The  Hungarian  parliament  declared  it,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  illegal.  This  fresh  aggression  produced  retaliation.  General 
Moga  was  ordered  to  march  on  Vienna,  and  help  the  Liberals,  who  had  just  effected 
a  revolution,  and  fight  Jellachich  wherever  he  could  meet  with  him.  Kossuth 
joined  the  army ;  he  had  been  received  at  Comorn  with  rejoicings  and  illuminations, 
and  was  supplied  with  8,000  recruits  there.  At  Eaab  he  was  similarly  received. 
On  his  way  to  Vienna  he  met  Jellachich  ;  and,  alas  ! — so  much  for  the  valour  of  raw 
recruits,  and  the  science  of  oratorical  generals — disgracefully  beaten,  Kossuth  re- 
tired to  Pesth. 

The  separation  between  Hungary  and  Austria  was  now  entire.  The  emperor 
had  abdicated,  and  Francis  Joseph  reigned  in  his  stead.  This  was  on  December 
2nd,  1848.  The  Hungarians  refused  to  sanction  his  election,  without  which  he 
could  lawfully  exercise  no  authority  in  their  country.  They  protested  against 
his  usurping  the  title  of  the  King  of  Hungary.  He  prepared  to  win  that  title 
by  the  sword.  For  this  purpose  a  simultaneous  advance  was  made  at  different 
points.  Windischgratz,  the  commander-in-chief,  began  by  attacking  the  villages 
of  Carlsdorf  and  Neudorf.  Four  field-marshals — Simunich,  Schlick,  Puchner, 
and  Nugent — marched  on  Tyrnau,  Eperies,  Arad,  and  Lower  Hungary.  Suplikacs, 
the  Voivode  of  Austrian  Servia,  occupied  the  country  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  army  of  Hungary,  though  nominally  100,000  strong, 
could  not  bring  into  the  field,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  more  than  55,000.  The 
rest  had  been  occupied  in  keeping  order  in  Servia,  and  the  other  Sclave  provinces. 
They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  retire,  which  they  gradually  did,  in  good  order. 
Gorgey  conducted  his  celebrated  retreat  through  the  mountains,  on  the  north  of 
Hungary,  with  the  greatest  strategetic  skill,  upon  Debreczin,  behind  the  river 
Theiss. 

The  Hungarians  soon  felt  the  evils  of  divided  councils  and  personal  jealousies. 
Schlick  was  beaten  by  Klapka,  near  Tokay ;  and  Guyon  beat  a  division  of 
Schlick's  corps  at  Branisko;  and  then  they  and  Gorgey  effected  a  junction  of 
forces,  amounting  to  50,000,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  inarched  on  Pesth. 
Windischgratz,  to  prevent  this,  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  Kapolna,  which,  after 
lasting  four  days,  ended  in  the  Hungarians,  under  the  command-in-chief  of 
Dembinski — an  old  Polish  revolutionary  general — falling  back,  in  good  order, 
behind  the  Theiss.  Differences,  however,  arose  between  the  two  leaders,  Gorgey 
and  Dembinski,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  the  provisional 
government ;  which  resulted  in  General  Vetter  being  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
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mand.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  it,  and  Gorgey  was  appointed  both  war 
minister  and  deputy  commander-in-chief.  This  was  a  great  blunder ;  but  Gorgey 
was  hot-headed  ;  and  there  was  jealousy  of  him  in  certain  quarters,  which  brought 
about  disastrous  results. 

There  were  also  faults  on  the  Austrian  side.  Had  Windischgratz  fallen  on 
the  Hungarians  as  they  were  crossing  the  Theiss,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ending 
the  war;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Hungarians  laid  siege  to  Arad ; 
Klapka,  with  20,000  men  and  fifty  more  guns,  joined  Gorgey.  Together  they 
began  to  advance."  Schlick  had  been  driven  back  to  Slatwen,  where  Windisch- 
gratz had  sent  another  division  to  support  him,  and  Jellachich  had  been  ordered 
to  concentrate  his  forces.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Aszod.  Five  months  had 
passed,  and  Hungary  was  more  active  than  ever.  The  cabinet  became  alarmed. 
Windischgratz  was  superseded  by  General  de  Welden,  with  reinforcements  com- 
manded by  General  Wohlgemuth,  who  had  just  returned  from  Italy.  At  this 
juncture  Gorgey  commenced  a  series  of  brilliant  actions,  which  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  Hungary.  With  astonishing  celerity  he  moved  his  troops,  and  raised 
the  blockade  of  Comorn.  He  reinforced  its  garrison ;  opened  communications 
between  the  several  divisions  of  the  Hungarian  army ;  and  published  a  procla- 
mation to  the  troops,  recounting  their  exploits,  and  encouraging  their  zeal  against 
Austrian  tyranny.  General  Guyon,  an  Irishman  settled  in  Hungary,  beat  the 
enemy  in  another  direction.  General  de  Welden  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Pesth, 
leaving  but  three  battalions  in  the  fortress  of  Ofen.  Jellachich  attempted  to  cover 
his  retreat ;  but  Gorgey,  with  his  whole  division,  rapidly  crossed  the  river  Danube, 
and,  on  the  right  bank,  fell  on  the  corps  of  General  Simunich.  This  manoeuvre 
would  have  produced  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army,  had  it  not  been  skilfully 
met  by  General  Schlick,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  it  off,  though  it  retreated  in 
disorder,  and  ended  the  campaign.  Things  looked  gloomy  enough  for  Austria, 
who,  as  usual,  had  been  out-generaled.  The  Hungarians,  animated  by  success, 
had  now  an  army  of  190,000  men,  and  800  pieces  of  cannon.  Austria  had  lost 
Hungary  entirely.  It  was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Kossuth.  Republics  were  much  in  fashion  in  Europe  at  that  time.  As 
regards  Hungary,  this  was  a  mistake.  It  caused  a  serious  misunderstanding 
among  the  Hungarian  leaders.  Austria,  at  this  time,  was  at  her  worst. 
Usually  she  had  been  able  to  trust  to  her  German  provinces  to  help  her  against 
Hungary.  She  could  not  do  so  now. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gorgey,  instead  of  marching  on  Vienna,  lost  his  time,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Kossuth,  in  besieging  Ofen.  In  January,  1849, 
Bern,  with  6,000  men,  had  entered  Transylvania  from  Hungary;  and  quickly 
reduced  the  north  of  Transylvania  into  his  power,  where  he  found  considerable 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Having  recruited  and  refitted,  he  marched  on 
with  the  prestige  of  victory,  till  he  met  and  defeated  the  Austrian  army  of  the 
north.  His  next  move  was  on  Hermanstadt,  the  head-quarters  of  General  Puchner, 
who,  however,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  retreat,  at  Salzburg,  losing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  He  took  the  road  towards  Hungary, 
intending  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  The  Austrians 
looked  on  his  surrender  as  certain,  but  were  too  slow  to  make  it  so.  Having 
retreated,  he  was  joined  by  reinforcements,  and  fought  a  two  days'  action — on  the 
latter  of  which  he  defeated  the  Austrians,  who  lost  nearly  2,000  killed  and 
wounded.  Bern  then  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Schasburg,  and  attacked  the 
Russians  (who  had  been  sent  by  the  czar  to  fight  against  freedom)  in  Hermanstadt ; 
cleared  the  country  of  the  Austrians,  and  reduced  it  under  Hungarian  power. 
This  campaign  was  brilliant  and  decisive;  and  placed  Bern's  generalship  in  the 
first  rank.  He  subsequently  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  same  operations  in  the 
final  Russian  campaign ;  but  was  outnumbered  and  beaten  by  the  Russian  general, 
Liiders.  Gorgey,  who  had  succeeded  in  capturing  Ofen,  where  the  garrison  had 
been  massacred  (with  the  exception  of  an  Italian  regiment,  who  had  assisted  the 
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Magyars  to  storm  the  walls),  marched  on  to  Presburg :  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
The  Eussians  had  arrived  with  sixteen  battalions,  accompanied  by  forty-eight  guns. 
The  czar  himself  was  on  the  frontier.  Haynau  had  succeeded  the  Austrian  general, 
DeWilden.  Prince  Paskiewich  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eussian  armies. 
Several  actions  were  fought  with  varying  success;  but,  eventually,  Gorgey  was 
forced  to  retire.  He  wished  to  occupy  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Comorn, 
and,  from  it,  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  Austrians  whenever  they  gave  him  an 
opportunity  ;  but  his  advice  was  overruled  by  Kossuth. 

Bad  times  are  now  coming  for  the  galfant  Hungarians.  Russia,  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  quarrel,  and  had  no  right  to  interfere,  sent  to  the  aid  of  Austria  an 
overwhelming  force.  Dembinski,  with  20,000  men,  was  driven  back  by  it  without 
lighting.  The  fortress  of  Arad  was,  however,  taken  by  him ;  and  Jellachich  was 
worsted  by  the  Hungarians.  Klapka  was  driven  from  Eaab  by  Francis  Joseph  in 
person,  and  threw  himself  into  Comorn.  Gorgey  was  forced  back  to  Waitzen  ;  and, 
after  a  bloody  skirmish,  was  forced  still  backwards.  The  Eussian  commander-in- 
chief  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  army  to  retreat  in  different 
directions,  and  prevent  their  joining,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  separately 
with  an  overpowering  force.  Gorgey  retired  on  Tokay ;  Perezel  on  Snoznolck ;  and 
Dembinski  on  Szegedin.  The  Hungarians  began  to  lose  confidence  in  themselves. 
The  Eussian  general  was  in  a  central  position,  and  could  deal  his  blows  on  either 
side.  He  forced  the  passage  of  the  Theiss  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
back.  Haynau,  in  the  meantime,  kept  advancing  in  the  south,  and  also  crossed 
the  Theiss  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — retreating,  yet  fighting  very  hard  nevertheless. 
The  Hungarians  were  overpowered  by  a  united  body  of  Austrians  and  Eussians  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  retreated  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  both  prisoners  and 
guns  behind  them  at  Temeswar.  Before  that  town  they  made  a  stand,  having 
been  joined  by  a  few  troops,  and  by  Bern,  who  had  been  driven,  by  General  Liiders, 
out  of  Transylvania.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  where  the  fighting  was  going  on, 
and  took  the  command ;  but  the  utmost  gallantry  was  in  vain  opposed  to  superior 
forces.  Temeswar  was  abandoned;  the  national  army  was  divided,  and  marching 
in  different  directions — Gorgey  to  the  fortress  of  Arad,  in  hopes  of  shelter  ;  Bern 
a.nd  Dembinski  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  war  seemed  at  an  end,  Klapka — -who  still  held  Comorn 
with  30,000  men,  and  was  therefore  besieged  on  both  sides  the  Danube — took 
advantage  of  a  bridge  across  the  river  Waag ;  made  a  tremendous  sally ;  defeated 
his  opponents ;  chased  them  with  8,000  men,  eight  squadrons  of  horse,  and  twenty- 
four  guns,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  assailing  their  flanks ;  capturing,  besides 
thirty  guns,  much  ammunition  and  provision.  Alas  !  victory  was  won  too  late :  the 
cause  of  Hungary  was  irretrievably  lost.  Singly  she  could  grapple  with  Austria,  but 
not  with  Austria  and  Eussia  combined.  The  civil  government  had  been  driven 
from  Pesth  to  Szegedin,  and  thence  to  Arad ;  and  thus  had  lost  its  means  of  prompt 
intelligence,  and  its  central  position.  Some  misunderstanding  arose  between 
Gorgey  and  Kossuth,  and  the  general  refused  to  obey  orders.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  latter  to  make  use  of  the  fortress  of  Arad,  as  the  central  point  for  government 
and  future  military  operations.  It  is  possible,  that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed, 
the  war  might  have  been  protracted,  especially  as  the  courage  of  the  Hungarians 
had  been  reanimated  by  the  successes  of  Klapka.  The  differences  between  Gorgey 
and  Kossuth  ended  in  the  former  being  nominated  dictator  by  the  latter,  who  then 
left  the  country.  Gorgey  accepted  the  office ;  and,  without  any  conditions,  laid 
down  his  arms  to  the  Eussians,  surrendering  30,000  men,  144  guns,  and  8,000  horses. 
He  then  summoned  the  other  generals  to  surrender.  They  did  so,  except  Bern, 
Guy  on,  and  Klapka ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  two  former  refused  to  fight,  and  the 
generals  escaped  into  Turkey,  where  Bern  died  of  a  fever.  Klapka,  who  held 
Comorn,  was  offered  advantageous  terms,  on  which  he  capitulated ;  and  so  they 
made  an  end  of  the  war.  Haynau  shortly  afterwards  appeared,  executing,  im- 
prisoning, and  committing  all  manner  of  cruelties.  Austria  lacked  the  spirit  to 
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-conquer,  but  not  the  meanness  to  take  a  contemptible  revenge.  Thirteen  generals, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  were  hung.  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi  died  in  a 
similar  way.  Austria  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  spare  the  conquered,  and  to  win 
them  over  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  Christian  compassion.  Her  conduct,  in  her  hour 
of  triumph,  will  long  remain  on  her  memory — a  shame  and  stain. 

The  open  towns  were  given  up  to  plunder ;  savage  Croats  were  turned  loose 
on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  scenes  enacted  beggar  description.  Nothing 
was  too  high  or  low — too  illustrious  or  obscure — too  sacred  or  profane — too  great  or 
small,  to  escape  the  malignant  pursuit  of  Austria.  The  gallows  reaped  a  full 
harvest :  an  ecclesiastic  was  executed  in  his  robes,  before  the  gate  of  his  own  church ; 
even  an  unfortunate  tailor,  who  was  convicted  of  having  committed  the  crime  of 
stitching  an  Hungarian  banner,  fell  a  victim  to  the  imperial  revenge.  Ever  since 
then  Austria  has  been  the  contempt  of  Europe;  she  became  weaker  and  more 
despised  than  ever. 

It  is  said  that  Grorgey  was  bribed  to  betray  his  country.  The  conduct  of 
Austria  makes  one  almost  inclined  to  credit  the  charge ;  otherwise,  when  he  capitu- 
lated, he  would  have  made  conditions  with  her  which  she  would  have  been  compelled 
to  keep. 

The  refugees  in  Turkey  were  demanded  of  the  sultan  by  the  emperor  and  the 
czar.  The  sultan  had  too  much  manliness  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  to  the 
certain  death  which  awaited  them. 

Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  was  much  censured  by  Kossuth.  But  what  could 
England  have  done  ?  We  could  send  no  assistance  to  the  patriots  fighting  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  received  an  Hungarian  ambassador, 
Hungary  would  still  have  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  Russia;  and 
however  much  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  regretted  Russian  interference,  he  could 
not  have  prevented  it.  Kossuth  has,  indeed,  declared,  that  he  asked  neither  for  the 
money  of  England,  nor  for  the  blood  of  England ;  that  all  he  required  was  one  little 
word,  and  that  word  Palmerston  would  not  speak.  This  is  easily  said.  But  that 
little  word  must  have  meant  war,  or  it  meant  nothing.  To  suppose  that  Austria, 
when  backed  by  the  armies  of  Russia,  would  have  yielded  to  the  peaceable  request 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  was  simply  absurd.  In  privately  representing  to  Austria  the 
dangers  she  incurred  b}7  calling  in  Russian  assistance,  and  advising  her,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  to  agree  to  any  compromise  with  her  disaffected  subjects, 
rather  than  place  the  imperial  crown  in  the  power  of  her  insidious  northern  ally,' 
he  did  all  that  he  could  do.  And  when  success,  by  means  of  Russian  troops,  had 
crowned  Austria,  Lord  Palmerston  did  as  much  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  in  remind- 
ing the  latter  power  that  he  hoped  she  would  not  be  blind  to  her  own  interests  ; 
and  that  she  would,  by  accepting  his  offer  of  mediation,  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  strengthening  her  independence,  and  of  releasing  her  from  the  shackles  of 
Russia.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  final  effort,  in  a  despatch  of  the  28th  of  August, 
1849,  to  induce  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  make  "a  generous  use  of  the  victory 
which  another  power  had  gained  for  it ;"  to  respect  "  the  ancient  constitutional 
rights  of  Hungary;"  and  to  provide  for  "the  future  strength  of  the  Austrian 
empire."  Prince  Schwartzenberg  would  not  listen  to  such  representations.  In 
reply,  he  sent  a  foolish  and  insulting  despatch,  begging  Lord  Palmerston  to 
remember  "unhappy  Ireland,"  and  other  parts  of  her  majesty's  dominions. 

Again  Lord  Palmerston  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 
When  Austria  and  Russia  demanded  them  from  the  sultan,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  immediately  counselled  resistance,  and  assured  the 
sultan  of  the  support  of  his  government.  He  justly  observed,  that  the  neutrality 
of  Turkey  had  been  much  more  violated,  during  the  Hungarian  contest,  by  the 
invasion  of  the  principalities,  and  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
principalities  into  Transylvania,  than  by  the  sympathies  of  the  Porte  for  the 
Hungarians.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  acted  as  though  these  two  provinces 
really  belonged  to  his  own  empire,  and  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
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Turkey.  And  now  he  resolved,  with  Austria  at  his  feet,  to  show  the  world  that 
the  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  was  indeed  his  slave.  Though  the  first  demand  was 
made  by  Austria,  it  was  evident  that  Russia  was  the  real  actor  in  the  drama. 
Austria  was  never  thought  of  at  all ;  she  was  only  obeying  the  commands  of  her 
master.  An  autograph  letter  from  Nicholas,  and  some  strong  declarations  from 
his  ambassador,  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  application.  The  Turkish  ministers 
were  alarmed ;  but,  under  English  influence,  they  persisted  in  their  refusal.  The 
Porte  ventured  to  look  Russia  steadily  in  the  face,  and  defy  her.  The  refugees, 
so  far  from  being  given  up,  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  Turkey,  and  placed 
under  close  surveillance.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  raised  to  the  peerage  for  his 
great  services  in  this  diplomatic  war.  Public  opinion  in  England  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  stand  which  the  Porte  had  made  against  the  united  power  of  Russia 
and  Austria.  All  parties  had  concurred  in  approving  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment :  and  the  promptitude  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  had,  without  any  com- 
munication with  Russia,  sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  showed  what  might  be 
expected  from  him  in  future.  Undoubtedly,  the  czar  was  mortified  beyond  descrip- 
tion by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  rebuff  which  he 
was  not  used  to,  and  which  he  never  contemplated.  All  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
emperor — all  the  dexterity  of  his  diplomacy — all  his  military  occupations — all  his 
moderation  of  1839,  and  his  careful  watching  of  events,  had  ended  in  securing 
the  triumph  of  the  English  minister.  He  saw  that,  in  twenty  years,  he  had  not 
advanced  a  step  towards  Constantinople:  he  saw  that,  in  comparing  1829  with 
1849,  he  had  clearly  lost  ground.  This  he  might  have  expected  before,  but  now 
it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  star  of  the  House  of  Roumanoff  was  receding  in  the  East.  Judging 
by  the  experience  of  recent  years,  it  was  not  so  very  certain,  after  all,  that  the 
throne  of  the  Constantines  would  become  the  inheritance  of  the  successors  of 
Nicholas.  It  was  clearly  England  and  Palmerston  who  were  gaining.  Such  were 
the  diplomatic  squabbles  in  the  East.  Lord  Palmerston  had  acted,  in  his  own 
significant  language,  "  like  a  man  who  meant  to  do  what  he  professed." 

Out  of  this  Hungarian  revolt  grew  another  international  difficulty.  Haynau,. 
the  Austrian  general,  came  over  to  this  country.  It  was  known  that  he  had  been 
needlessly  cruel ;  that  the  Hungarians,  who  had  fought  for  their  freedom,  had  re- 
ceived the  most  unmerited  treatment  at  his  hands ;  and  that  he  had  so  far  demeaned 
himself  as  to  flog  tender  and  delicate  women,  whose  only  crime  was  love  of  country. 
In  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  it  is  not  considered  decorous  to- 
express  one's  feelings ;  and,  had  Haynau  mixed  only  with  them,  he  would  have  had 
little  cause  of  complaint.  Unfortunately,  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  wander  into 
districts  where  the  feelings  are  stronger,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  under  control ;  and 
the  rough  reception  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
draymen,  was  of  a  character  not  easily  forgotten.  An  Englishman  hates  any  one 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  a  woman.  You  can  always  get  a  cheer,  either  in  a  theatre  or 
at  a  public  meeting,  by  denouncing  the  dastardly  character  of  the  man  who  lifts 
up  his  hand  against  a  female ;  and  fully  imbued  with  these  sentiments,  the  work- 
men in  the  establishment  referred  to,  gave  the  general  a  much  rougher  reception  than 
he  expected.  The  result  was,  that  the  general's  stay  in  this  country  was  much 
shorter  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  he  left  more  struck  than  delighted  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  English.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  here.  The  marshal  was  a 
valued  servant  of  Austria,  and  a  useful  instrument  of  oppression  and  wrong  in  the 
hands  of  his  master;  and  the  affray  which  took  place  in  August,  1850,  was  made 
the  subject  of  very  serious  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  Austrian  government.  The  latter  were  so  pleased  with  their  part  in  the 
matter,  that  they  published  the  correspondence  in  an  English  newspaper.  As 
usual,  the  Austrians  failed  to  understand  that  England  is  a  free  country,  and  that 
people  may  here  do  things  with  impunity  which  would  terrify  an  Austrian  official 
out  of  his  senses. 
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